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PREFACE  TO  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 


The  ninth  volume  of  “  Coffin’s  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical 
Beformer"  is  brought  to  a  finish.  It  contains  such  a  fund 
of  medical  scientific  information,  produced  by  the  devotion  of 
much  time,  great  research  and  care  in  the  selection  of  the  articles, 
all,  we  humbly  think,  bearing  upon  and  corroborating  the  great 
principles  of  Dr.  Coffin's  Medico-botanic  System  of  Medicine, 
combined  with  cases  of  successful  treatment,  useful  vocabularies, 
experiments,  as  well  as  original  articles,  as  will,  the  editor  trusts, 
be  duly  appreciated  by  an  extensive  sale  of  the  bound  volume. 

> 

Still  we  deeply  regret  the  lukewarmness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  perfect  indifference  evinced  by  many  whose  zeal  and  energies 
in  the  furtherance,  extension  and  circulation  of  the  Journal,  ought 
to  be  exerted  to  the  utmost.  They  have  been  great  gainers  in  a  j 
pecuniary  view  by  their  adoption  of  Dr.  Coffin's  system,  have  also  i 
gained  fame,  confidence  and  high  respect  through  its  practice;  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  they  by  no  means  support 
our  Journal  so  strenuously  as  they  ought,  or  as  its  merits  deserve, 
for  there  is  no  publication  of  a  medical  character  that  contains  so 
large  a  fund  of  valuable  and  varied  information  at  anything  like 
so  low  a  price,  if  indeed  at  all.  Thus  much  the  editor  says  con¬ 
cerning  the  Journal,  and  challenges  it  to  be  gainsaid.  I 

i 

j 

■  1 1 

Upon  a  review  of  all  that  has  passed  in  connection  with  our 
glorious  system,  we  have  much  cause  for  congratulation.  The 
various  letters  received  from  correspondents,  who  have  to  thank 
our  system  for  their  restoration  to  health,  even  after  allopathic 
skill  (pseudo  skill)  had  signally  failed,  prove  incontestably  that 
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we  are  not  only  progressing  rapidly,  but  making  vast  strides  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  Another  cause  for  congratulation  is 
the  great  increase  of  Dr.  Coffin's  patients,  and  the  success  that 
attends  his  practice.  A  third  cause  is  the  absolute  defeat  of 
every  attempt  made  by  our  allopathic  enemies  to  gain  a  conviction 
against  any  of  our  agents  who  have  been  cited  before  the  coroner. 
Every  manoeuvre  that  malicious  ingenuity  could  invent,  backed  by 
all  the  allopathic  position  and  union  that  could  be  rendered  avail¬ 
able,  has  been  brought  into  requisition  against  many  of  our  agents ; 
yet  they  failed,  and  all  the  obloquy  redounded  upon  themselves, 
while  all  the  honour  and  success  were  gained  by  our  agents,  and 
everything  turned  out  to  their  advantage,  except  the  inconvenience, 
expense  and  trouble  they  were  so  needlessly  subjected  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  pages  will  show  cases,  not  only  of  incornpetency 
on  the  part  of  our  allopathic  enemies,  but  of  downright  careless¬ 
ness,  drunkenness,  and  convicted  manslaughter,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
we  might  add  crime  of  a  deeper  dye.  Read  the  article,  “  Man* 
“  slaughter  by  a  surgeon,”  in  No.  271,  page  3,  vol.  9,  besides 
others  in  our  Journal,  and  see  whether  these  do'  not  corroborate 
our  assertions  and  opinion. 

In  reference  to  our  tenth  volume  we  assure  our  patrons,  readers 
and  friends,  that  there  shall  be  no  relaxation  on  our  part  to  render 
it  worthy  the  companionship  of  its  predecessors ;  and  we  do 
hope  for  and  anticipate  the  most  cordial  co-operation  of  all,  and 
especially  our  agents,  whom  we  would  wish  to  furnish  us  with 
a  list  of  cures  performed  by  them  every  month,  merely  stating  the 
date,  age,  name  of  disease,  remedies  used,  and  time  of  cure,  the 
insertion  of  which  in  the  J ournal  will  redound  to  their  benefit  ; 
and  we  do  think  that  though  they,  through  their  committee, 
have  styled  Mr.  Ford,  of  High  Holborn,  their  esteemed  treasurer, 
which  implies  an  amount  of  high  respect,  and  though  they  are 
well  aware  that  the  J  ournal  is  published  at  a  considerable 
f  pecuniary  loss,  yet  they  will  not  only  do  nothing  to  support  it, 
but  actually  reduce  their  orders  :  this  really  is  not  doing  as  they 
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would  be  done  by,  for  if  they  took  a  dozen  numbers  extra  to 
distribute  gratuitously,  it  would  much  benefit  them  in  the  long 
run,  and  show  they  were  earnest  in  the  cause.  Such  a  proof  of 
sincerity  would  cost  them  only  4 \d.  per  week;  if,  therefore,  the 
esteem  they  hold  their  highly  respected  treasurer  in  be  not  worth 
this  much,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  an  empty  compliment, 
meaning  nothing,  and  utterly  worthless.  We  therefore  trust 
that  those  who  have  been  so  much  benefited  by  our  system 
will  exemplify  their  proper  feeling  by  acting  upon  the  above 
suggestion,  and  show  to  all  that  they  are  indeed  earnest  in  the 
cause  they  profess. 

134,  High  Holborn . 

December  10  th,  1859. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

INFANCY. 

The  condition  of  the  human  infant  is 
essentially  changed  from  the  time  of  its 
j  entrance  into  the  world.  It  is  no  longer 
i  supplied  with  nutriment  by  the  direct 
j  transmission  of  organisable  materials  from 
the  circulating  fluid  of  the  mother  to  its 
own;  but  obtains  it  by  the  processes  of 
digestion,  absorption  and  assimilation, 
which  involve  the  establishment  of  new 
modes  of  vital  activity  in  its  own  organ¬ 
ism.  In  order,  however,  that  the  change 
may  not  be  too  sudden,  the  nutriment 
provided  by  nature  for  the  early  period  of 
infantile  life  is  such  as  to  occasion  the 
least  possible  demand  upon  its  vital 
powers,  for  the  preparation  of  the  orga¬ 
nisable  material  which  is  required  for  its 
further  growth  and  development.  But 
the  transition  is  a  most  important  one  in 
another  particular :  the  infant  is  now 
thrown  in  a  great  degree  upon  its  own 
resources  for  the  generation  of  its  heat; 
and  this  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  by 
the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  its  food, 
which  is  specially  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  this  combustion  being  promoted  by 
the  arrangement  of  that  active  respira¬ 
tion  which  now  supersedes  the  very 
limited  aeration  of  its  circulating  fluids, 
that  was  sufficient  during  foetal  life.  In 
;  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
and  of  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal, 

!  we  have  a  new  source  of  expenditure  of 
vital  force  and  of  destruction  of  tissue; 
and  this  expenditure  is  progressively  aug¬ 
mented,  as  the  motions  of  the  body  and 
limbs  become  increasingly  active.  Thus 


we  find  that  the  formative  powers  are  not 
exercised  during  infancy  and  childhood, 
solely  in  the  construction  and  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  fabric  (as  they  were  during 
embryonic  life),  since  there  is  a  constant 
demand  upon  them  for  its  maintenance; 
and  this  demand  becomes  greater  and 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  animal  powers.  These,  at  first  called 
into  exercise  by  the  stimulus  of  sensory 
impressions  upon  the  nervous  system,  are 
speedily  brought  into  very  energetic  ope¬ 
ration.  This  operation  is  of  an  extremely 
limited  character,  being  at  first  purely 
sensorial ,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
simply  perceptive .  But  the  whole  mind 
(such  as  it  is)  being  given  up  to  it,  habits 
of  observation  are  formed,  which  are  never 
subsequently  lost;  the  infant  learns  how 
to  use  its  organs  of  sense;  and  he  also 
acquires  those  powers  of  interpreting 
their  indications,  which  become  so  com¬ 
pletely  ingrafted  into  his  nature  as  hence¬ 
forth  to  seem  a  part  of  it.  Although 
this  education  of  the  senses  will  necessa¬ 
rily  go  on  even  without  any  intentional 
assistance  on  the  part  of  others,  yet  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  mother  or  nurse  to 
promote  it  effectually,  by  supplying  ob¬ 
jects  of  various  kinds  which  the  infant 
may  look  at  and  grasp ;  and  by  not 
abruptly  interfering  (by  the  too  speedy 
withdrawal  of  such  objects)  with  the 
process  by  which  the  visual  and  tactile 
perceptions  are  LknJeJ  and  harmonised. 
The  nervous  system  of  the  infant,  al¬ 
though  thus  called  into  extraordinarily 
energetic  activity,  cannot  long  sustain 
that  activity:  a  very  large  measure  of 
sleep  is  required  for  the  restoration  of  its 
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speedily  exhausted  powers;  and  any  un¬ 
usual  excitement  of  them  tends  to  inju¬ 
rious  disturbances  of  its  nutrition.  It  is 
owing  to  this  peouliar  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system  of  the  infant  ?to  ex¬ 
ternal  influences,  tlifift ‘medicines  (especially 
narcotics)  which  exert  a  special  influence 
upon  that  system,  are  so  peculiarly  potent 
in  their  effects  at  this  period  of  life,  that 
the  greatest  caution  is  needed  in  their 
administration.* 

The  most  important  developmental 
change  which  occurs  in  infancy  after 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  extra- 
uterine  circulation  is  the  completion  and 
eruption  of  the  first  set  of  teeth ;  the 
greater  part  of  their  formation,  however, 
has  taken  place  before  birth.  These  milk 
or  deciduous  teeth,  twenty  in  number, 
usually  make  their  appearance  in  the 
following  order.  The  four  central  incisors 
first  present  themselves,  usually  about  the 
seventh  month  after  birth,  but  frequently 
much  earlier  or  later;  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  appearing  first.  The  lateral  incisors 
next  show  themselves,  those  of  the  lower 
jaw  coming  through  before  those  of  the 
upper :  they  usually  make  their  appearance 
between  the  seventh  and  tenth  months. 
After  a  short  interval,  the  anterior  molars 
present  themselves,  generally  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  twelfth  month,  and 
these  are  followed  by  the  canines,  which 
usually  protrude  themselves  between  the 
fourteenth  and  twentieth  months.  The 
posterior  molars  are  the  last  and  most 
uncertain  in  regard  to  their  time  of  ^ap¬ 
pearance;  this  varying  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  thirty-sixth  month.  In  regard  to 
all  except  the  front  teeth,  there  is  no 
settled  rule  as  to  the  priority  of  appearance 
of  those  of  the  upper  or  under  jaw:  some¬ 
times  one  precedes,  and  sometimes  the 
other :  but  in  general  it  may  be  stated, 
that  whenever  one  makes  its  appearance, 
the  other  cannot  be  far  off.  The  same 
holds  good  in  regard  to  the  two  sides, 
in  which  development  does  not  always 
proceed  exactly  the  same. 

The  period  of  dentition  is  sometimes 
one  of  considerable  risk  to  the  infant’s 
life ;  and  this  especially  when  an  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  nervous  system  has  been 
brought  about  by  unsuitable  food,  un- 

*  Dr.  Coffin  repudiates  their  use  altogether. 


wholesome  air,  or  some  other  cause  of 
disordered  health.  In  such  cases,  the 
pressure  upon  the  nerves  of  the  gum, 
which  necessarily  precede  the  opening  «of 
the  sac  and  the  eruption  cff  the  tooffli, 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation;  pro¬ 
ducing  disturbance  of  the  whole  system, 
and  giving  origin  to  convulsive  affections 
which  are  not  unfrequently  fatal.  In  this 
stage  it  is  of  the  hit-most  importance  to 
attend  to  the  general  state  of  the  system, 
change  of  air,  and  improvement  of  diet. 

In  infants,  whose  general  health  is  good, 
and  who  are  not  overfed,  dentition  is 
usually  a  source  of  but  very  trifling  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  a  slight  febrile  action,  lasting 
for  a  day  or  two,  being  all  that  marks 
the  passage  of  the  tooth  through  the 
capsule,  and  its  eruption  through  the  gum 
taking  place  without  the  least  indication  \ 
of  suffering  or  disorder.  Any  existing 
malady  is  sure  to  be  agravated  during 
f  he  cutting  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  that  the 
infant  should  be  withdrawn  during  this 
period  from  all  injurious  influences,  and 
that  no  irregularity  of  diet,  or  deficiency 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  should  operate 
to  its  disadvantage. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

CORONER’S  YERDICT 

OF  MANSLAUGHTER  UPON  A  SURGEON. 

The  “  Durham  Chronicle  ”  of  September 
10th  gives  the  following  case: — A  case,  . 
our  opponents  may  exclaim,  to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  phrase  indicative  of  gratified  revenge, 
is  “  Nuts  to  us.”  To  this  we  would  reply, 
the  faults  and  turpitude  of  others  we  do 
not  gloat  over:  they  are  acts  that  excite 
our  sorrow  rather  than  either  our  pleasure 
or  anger :  all  we  can  say  to  the  victims 
of  allopathy  and  instrumental  surgery  is, 

“  Why  will  you  die?  Why  will  you  die  ?” 
and  especially  when  such  a  system  as 
Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical  System  of 
medicine  is  offered  for  your  serious  con-  j 
sideration — a  system  that  indubitably 
works  and  harmonises  with  Nature’s 
laws,  is  efficacious  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  so  simplified  as  to  be  within  the 
comprehension  of  all ;  and  we  are  sure, 
had  any  of  our  agents  who  practise  mid¬ 
wifery  such  a  case  as  the  undermentioned 
in  hand,  rendered  so  deplorable  by  the 
malpractice,  careless  hardihood,  and,  ac- 
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cording  to  evidence  given,  drunken  inca¬ 
pacity  of  a  diplomatised  practitioner, 
he  would  have  brought  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  We  now  give  the  proceedings  of 
the  inquest,  leaving  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion,  assuring  them  that  we 
shall  watch  the  trial  very  narrowly,  and 
comment  upon  it  lucidly,  truthfully,  and 
unbiassed  by  anything  but  truth.  For 
our  own  sakes  we  will  nothing  extenuate, 
nor  for  the  allopaths’,  set  down  aught 
in  malice. 

MANSLAUGHTER  BY  A  SURGEON. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  certain  ru¬ 
mours  which  had  prevailed  for  some  days 
past  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelloe,  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a 
pitman  by  the  alleged  unskilfulness  of  a 
surgeon.  TVe  may  now  state  that  the 
excitement  produced  by  these  rumours 
has  been  very  great,  and  increased  in 
intensity  after  the  body  of  the  woman 
had  been  interred.  Statements  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  character  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  police,  information  was 
on  Thursday  last  given  to  T.  C.  Maynard, 
Esq.,  coroner,  and  on  Friday  afternoon 
an  inquest  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Allison,  Kelloe  Yale,  on  the  body 
of  Martha  Davis,  aged  43,  whose  remains 
had  been  disinterred  during  the  morning. 
The  body  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition,  and  after  being  viewed  by 
the  coroner  and  jury  it  was  re-interred 
as  speedily  as  possible,  in  Kelloe  church¬ 
yard.  The  evidence  adduced  turned  chiefly 
upon  points  of  surgical  skill,  and  the 
state  the  operator  was  in  at  the  time,  and 
the  result  was  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
!  against  Mr.  McHugh,  surgeon.  We  have 
no  desire  to  prejudice  the  case,  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  by  giving  currency 
to  anything  we  may  have  heard  respect¬ 
ing  it,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
simply  giving  the  details  of  the  evidence 
sworn  to  by  the  witnesses  at  the  inquest. 

Robert  Ives,  the  first  witness  called, 
said  he  was  a  surgeon  at  Garmondsway- 
Moor,  and  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Carnes, 

!  surgeon,  of  Coxhoe.  On  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  week,  between  five  and  six  o’clock, 
a  message  came  to  him  to  attend  the 
deceased,  Martha  Davis,  wife  of  John 
Davis,  a  pitman,  living  at  East  Hetton. 
He  went  to  the  house  about  twenty  mi- 
j  nutes  to  six,  and  found  her  in  bed.  She 


had  just  been  seized  with  the  pains  of 
labour,  tie  examined  her,  and  found 
everything  going  on  favourably,  though 
the  pains  were  weak  and  inefficient.  He 
remained  with  her  nearly  two  hours,  and 
finding  that  he  could  be  of  no  use  at  that 
time,  he  left  her.  He  returned  between 
three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  found  there  had  been  a  little 
progress,  but  matters  were  going  on  very 
slowly.  After  remaining  with  her  a  short 
time,  lie  again  left  her,  and  returned  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  o’clock.  He  found 
her  in  much  the  same  state,  and  she  was 
not  suffering  much  pain.  He  prescribed 
for  her  about  three  quarters  of  a  grain  of 
opium  to  be  taken  in  something  thick, 
and  again  left  her,  with  an  intimation  that 
she  was  to  send  for  him  again  when  the 
pains  became  stronger.  There  were 
several  women  present  at  the  time.  He 
was  sent  for  during  that  night  or  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  following  day.  Every¬ 
thing  was  going  on  favourably,  but  the 
labour  Was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
require  that  he  should  stay  with  her. 
Between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  visited  her  again,  and  found 
her  in  much  the  same  state.  He  remained 
with  her  about  an  hour.  The  pains  were 
about  the  same  as  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously,  weak  and  inefficient,  and  very 
short.  Both  at  that  time  and  previously, 
he  had  found  the  child  to  be  in  a  right 
position.  Considering  that  sleep  would 
be  of  service  to  the  woman,  he  prescribed 
another  dose  of  opium,  but  it  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  sleep.  He  did  not  consider  that  there 
was  any  danger  up  to  this  time,  and  he 
left,  telling  Mrs.  Davis  that  he  could  be 
of  no  use  to  her  until  the  labour  was 
further  advanced.  About  six  o’clock  he 
was  sent  for  again,  and  found  that  things 
had  improved.  He  remained  until  seven 
o’clock.  All  seemed  progressing  well, 
but  deceased  was  very  impatient,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  deliver  her. 
He  told  her  it  was  a  case  which  required 
time,  and  that  she  must  be  patient.  He 
remained  a  little  time  longer,  and,  finding 
the  woman  becoming  more  impatient,  he 
told  her  he  would  go  for  Mr.  Carnes,  and 
if  he  considered  it  right  to  use  instru¬ 
ments,  it  should  be  done.  This  she  agreed 
to,  and  witness  went  for  Mr.  Carnes.  It 
was  then  about  seven  o’clock,  and  he 
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found  Mr.  Carnes  from  home.  He  took 
back  with  him  Mr.  Carnes’s  short  forceps. 
He  found  the  woman  in  much  the  same 
state  as  when  he  left  her.  Still  he  did 
not  consider  there  was  any  danger.  She 
then  wished  very  much  to  be  delivered 
immediately,  and  he  used  one  blade  of 
the  forceps  with  the  view  of  helping  her. 
After  he  had  done  this,  the  pains  became 
stronger  and  longer.  He  found  he  could 
not  deliver  her  with  the  forceps,  and  he 
determined  not  to  use  them  farther.  From 
appearances  he  observed,  he  believed  she 
might  eventually  be  delivered  without 
their  use.  Fie  waited  about  half  hour 
by  the  deceased’s  bedside,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mrs.  Powell  a  message  from 
Mr.  McHugh,  intimating  that  if  there 
was  anything  in  the  labour  which  he 
(witness)  could  not  accomplish,  he  (Mr. 
McHugh)  would  assist  him.  He  knew 
Mr.  McHugh  was  a  surgeon,  and  witness 
sent  word  that  he  did  not  then  need  any 
assistance,  but  if  he  did  he  would  send 
for  him.  Deceased  heard  the  message, 
and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  Mr. 
McHugh  directly.  Witness  told  her  that 
if  she  would  have  patience  all  would  be 
well,  and  she  would  be  safely  delivered. 
She  still  insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  McHugh, 
and  at  her  request  witness  sent  for  him. 
He  found  him  at  his  lodgings,  at  Mr. 
Powell’s,  a  public  house  in  East  Fletton. 
This  would  be  about  nine  o’clock.  Mr. 
McHugh  returned  with  him.  Witness 
did  not  examine  the  woman  then,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  state  as 
she  was  when  he  left  her.  Mr.  McPIugh 
examined  her,  and  proposed  performing 
the  operation  of  craniotomy,  but  witness 
did  not  recollect  that  he  made  any  com¬ 
ment  at  all.  He  considered  the  case  was 
then  taken  out  of  his  hands,  not  by  Mr. 
McHugh,  but  by  the  deceased  herself. 
Mr.  McHugh  asked  witness  if  he  would 
perform  the  operation,  but  he  declined 
doing  so.  He  did  not  state  any  reason 
for  his  declining,  although  he  did  not 
consider  the  operation  necessary.  Up  to 
that  time  he  did  not  consider  the  life  of 
Martha  Davis  to  be  in  danger,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that  she 
would  eventually  be  delivered  without 
the  use  of  instruments.  Her  pulse  was 
excellent  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  McHugh 
remarked  that  it  was  so  as  soon  as  lie 


felt  it.  Deceased  then  particularly  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  McHugh  to  perform  the 
operation  which  he  had  recommended, 
saying  she  would  rather  have  to  pay  a 
double  fee  and  let  him  do  it,  than  let 
witness  do  it.  Mr.  McHugh  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  perform  the  operation.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  he  had  used  the  perforator 
(an  instrument  like  a  pair  of  scissors  with 
short  blades  and  long  handles,  used  for  1 
opening  the  head  of  a  child  to  allow  of  j 
its  being  compressed)  bleeding  to  a  large 
extent  took  place.  Mr.  McPIugh  used  the 
perforator  several  times  after  that.  Mr. 
McHugh  then  used  the  blunt  hook  to 
bring  the  child  away.  Deceased  became 
very  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  witness 
administered  to  her  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  brandy,  and  dashed  cold  water  in  her 
face.  Her  pulse  would  at  this  time,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  be  between  fifty 
and  sixty.  Mr.  McPIugh  then  used  the 
perforator  again,  and  asked  witness  to 
assist  him  in  separating  the  blades,  which 
he  did,  using  very  little  force.  The 
bleeding  was  still  going  on.  The  per¬ 
forator  was  taken  out,  and  immediately 
afterwards  introduced  by  Mr.  McHugh, 
who  made  use  of  the  observation,  “  I’ll 

"  j 

crucify  the  child,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  blades  of  the  perforator  were  then 
opened  to  their  widest  extent,  and  forced 
further  in,  immediately  after  which  bleed¬ 
ing  to  a  large  extent  took  place,  and 
deceased  died  almost  immediately.  Witness 
had  been  in  practice  on  his  own  account  j 
about  eighteen  months,  and  had  several  j 
times  been  present  when  the  operation 
of  craniotomy  had  been  performed.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  much  greater  force 
had  been  used  in  performing  the  operation 
in  this  instance  than  was  necessary.  He 
had  not  himself  performed  the  operation, 
but  he  had  assisted  in  doing  so.  He 
would  in  all  cases  avoid  using  it  until 
every  other  means  had  been  tried.  When 
Mr.  McHugh  was  trying  to  extract  the 
child,  witness  heard  him  say,  “  d — n  the 
devil,  why  can’t  I  deliver  this  woman  ?” 
Just  before  the  woman  died,  he  said, 

“  Christ,  she’s  a  dead  one !”  During 
different  parts  of  the  operation  he  made 
use  of  similar  expressions.  Witness  was 
positive  that  he  did  no  injury  by  making 
use,  in  the  manner  he  had  stated,  of  one 
side  of  the  forceps.  Yesterdy  week,  he 
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Was  present  at  the  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  body  of  deceased.  There 
1 1  was  a  child  in  the  womb  in  its  natural 
position.  There  was  a  laceration  or 
tearing  of  the  womb,  through  which 
Mr.  Carnes  took  out  the  child.  That 
laceration  could  not  have  been  made 
without  extreme  violence.  It  had  been 
done  by  the  perforation  of  the  blunt-hook. 
The  lower  bowel  of  the  deceased  had 
also  been  punctured,  or  torn  through  by 
these  instruments.  There  was  also  a 
puncture  of  a  large  blood-vessel  in  the 
pelvis,  to  which  witness  attributed  the 
flowing  of  the  large  quantity  of  arterial 
blood.  With  ordinary  care  and  skill 
those  injuries  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Witness  did  not  consider  Mr. 
McHugh  to  be  perfectly  sober  when  he 
first  saw  him.  The  operation  of  cranio- 
tomy  requires  great  care  and  considerable 
skill.  Witness  did  not  object  to  Mr. 
McHugh  performing  the  operation,  be¬ 
cause  deceased  insisted  on  his  doing  so. 
After  he  had  commenced  the  operation, 
witness  found  he  was  not  in  a  proper 
state  to  perform  it.  After  the  woman 
!  was  dead,  Mr.  McHugh  placed  his  hand 
on  her  abdomen,  and  said  two  or  three 
times,  44  She  is  not  with  child  at  all.”  It 
would  be  quite  an  hour  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  witness  introducing  one  side  of 
the  forceps  and  the  commencement  of  the 
i  operation  by  Mr.  McHugh.  After  Mr. 
McHugh  had  perforated  the  child’s  head, 
he  proposed  performing  the  Caasarian  ope- 
;  ration,  which  was  never  done  after  the 
child’s  head  was  perforated.  In  answer 
;  to  Mr.  McHugh,  witness  admitted  that 
it  was  sometimes  done  when  there  was  no 
chance  of  saving  the  child,  in  order  to 
take  the  chance  of  saving  the  mother. 

|  On  the  post-mortem  examination,  witness 
I  did  not  observe  any  bone  occupying  the 
pelvis.  After  the  operation,  Mr.  McHugh 
asked  him  to  feel  a  mass  of  bone  in  the 
pelvis.  He  tried  but  could  not  do  so. 
He  did  not  try  again,  because  he  saw  the 
woman  was  dying.  Witness  did  not 
propose  to  perform  the  Caesarian  opera¬ 
tion  within  five  minutes  of  Mr.  McHugh 
coming  to  see  deceased. 

Hannah  Gibson,  wife  of  Nathan  Gibson, 
of  East  Hetton,  pitman,  said  she  knew 
the  deceased,  Martha  Davis,  who  was 
forty-two  years  of  age.  Until  Mr.  Me 

| _ _ _ 


Hugh  was  sent  for,  every  attention  had 
been  paid  to  deceased  by  Mr.  Ives.  Wit¬ 
ness  had  had  eleven  children,  and  Martha 
Davis  had  had  thirteen  children  before 
this.  Witness  did  not  consider  deceased 
to  be  in  any  danger  until  Mr.  McHugh 
had  commenced  using  the  instruments. 
The  labour  was  a  lingering  one,  and  wit¬ 
ness  considered  her  to  be  doing  as  well 
as  any  woman  could  be.  It  was  at 
deceased’s  request  that  Mr.  McHugh  used 
the  instruments.  Mr.  Ives  advised  that 
all  should  be  left  to  nature,  and  he  told 
deceased  many  times  there  was  no  danger 
if  she  would  only  have  patience.  Wit¬ 
ness  told  her  the  same.  Witness  was 
present  when  Mr.  McHugh  came,  and 
remained  during  the  whole  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McHugh  appeared  to  use  great 
violence  in  using  the  instruments.  When 
he  was  trying  to  extract  the  child,  and 
the  blood  was  flowing,  he  turned  round 
to  the  woman  and  said,  44 1  don’t  think 
there’s  a  child  at  all,  or  if  there  is,  it’s 
a  d — d  little  one.”  Witness  went  home 
just  as  deceased  was  dying.  Witness 
was  positive  Mr.  McHugh  was  intoxicated 
when  he  first  came  in,  and  that  was  the 
reason  she  apprehended  danger  when  he 
commenced  to  use  the  instruments. 

Elizabeth  Clay,  wife  of  John  Clay,  of 
East  Hetton,  joiner,  said  she  saw  the 
deceased  on  Monday  morning  week. 
Deceased  complained  of  being  unwell. 
On  Tuesday  witness  saw  her  again.  She 
was  in  bed,  and  appeared  to  have  a  severe 
cold  on  her.  Witness  was  with  her  all 
day  on  Wednesday,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  well.  About  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  her  pains  became  worse. 
Mr.  Ives  attended  her  until  half-past  ten 
o’clock,  when  Mr.  McHugh  was  sent  for 
by  the  deceased,  who  said  she  was  con¬ 
fident  he  would  deliver  her  soon.  Mr. 
McHugh  came,  and  felt  her  pulse,  and 
said  it  was  capital.  He  objected  to  use 
Mr.  Ives’s  instruments,  and  sent  for  his 
own.  He  then  proceeded  to  use  them. 
Immediately  after  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  flowed.  Mr.  McHugh  still  per¬ 
severed,  and  again  used  the  instruments 
several  times.  In  about  half-an-hour  after 
his  arrival  the  woman  was  dead.  When 
using  the  instruments  he  said,  44  There  was 

no  child  there — d - d  a  one  he  could 

find.”  He  afterwards  said,  44  If  there  was 
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one  it  was  a  very  small  one.”  Witness 
had  had  fourteen  children.  Up  to  the 
time  Mr.  McHugh  used  the  instruments, 
witness  had  no  apprehension  of  danger. 
The  spirits  of  deceased  were  very  good. 
Witness  had  previously  thought  that  the 
labour  was  going  on  very  well,  but  that 
it  was  a  fingering  one.  In  her  opinion 
deceased  might  have  been  safely  delivered 
if  the  instruments  had  not  been  used. 
Witness  had  heard  deceased  say  that  she 
was  delivered  of  her  previous  child  by 
instruments.  Mr.  Ives  did  not  wish  the 
instruments  to  be  used.  Witness  was  out 
about  an  hour  about  this  time,  but  she 
heard  Mr.  Ives  tell  Mrs.  Davis  repeatedly 
that  if  she  would  have  patience  she  would 
be  safely  delivered  without  instruments. 
Witness  thought  Mr.  McHugh  was  rather 
intoxicated  when  he  came.  Witness  did 
not  think  the  labour  pains  of  deceased 
actually  came  on  until  four  o’clock  on 
W  ednesday  afternoon.  Witness,  on  being 
interrogated  by  Mr.  McHugh,  said  she 
was  not  aware  that  he  asked  for  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination.  Witness  did  not 
hear  him  wish  for  a  ■post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation,  and  ask  Mr.  Carnes  to  have  an 
inquest. 

Barbara  Griffith,  wife  of  Henry  Grif¬ 
fith,  of  East  Hetton,  pitman,  said,  on 
Wednesday  week,  she  was  sent  for  to 
Martha  Davis,  and  found  her  in  labour. 
She  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  have  Mr. 
McHugh.  Some  of  the  women  said  he 
was  drunk,  and  others  said  he  could  do 
as  well  tipsy  as  sober.  Deceased  then 
determined  she  would  have  him.  Mr. 
Ives,  who  was  attending  her,  said  he  could 
do  nicely  himself,  but  as  she  wished  it  he 
would  bring  Mr.  McHugh.  He  did  so, 
and  Mr.  McHugh  commenced  using  in¬ 
struments  to  deliver  her.  Before  doing 
so,  he  felt  her  pulse,  and  said  it  was 
capital.  Immediately  after  the  instru¬ 
ments  were  used,  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
flowed.  Mr.  McHugh  still  continued  to 
use  the  instruments,  and  in  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  minutes  the  woman  died. 
Witness  heard  Mr.  McHugh  say  to  Mr. 
Ives  he  was  sure  he  had  cut  the  child’s 
skull  in  three  part.  He  also  said,  “I’ll 

be  d - d  if  there  is  a  child.”  Mr.  Ives 

said  he  had  felt  the  child  distinctly,  and 
Mr.  McHugh  replied,  “  If  there  is,  it’s  a 
devilish  little  one.”  After  the  woman  was 


dead,  Mr.  McHugh  wished  to  take  the 
child  from  her.  Mrs.  Liddell  and  the 
other  women  objected  to  his  doing  so, 
and  her  husband,  on  being  referred  to, 
refused  to  give  his  consent.  Witness  did 
not  take  much  notice  of  Mr.  McHugh, 
and  could  not  say  whether  he  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  or  not.  She  was  attending  to  de¬ 
ceased,  and  did  not  observe  him  particu¬ 
larly.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  instruments 
being  used,  witness  was  of  opinion  that 
the  labour  was  proceeding  very  well,  and 
she  did  not  apprehend  danger. 

John  Carnes,  of  Coxlioe,  surgeon,  de¬ 
posed  that  he  made  a  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Wharton, 
and  some  women  were  present.  Before 
commencing  the  examination,  he  asked 
Mr.  McHugh  what  he  thought  they  would 
find ;  and  he  replied,  “  rupture  of  the 
uterus  and  rickets”  (disease  of  the  bone 
of  the  pelvis).  Witness  asked  him  whe¬ 
ther  he  supposed  the  rupture  had  been 
caused  before  or  after  the  operation ;  and 
he  said  “  before.”  Mr.  McHugh  opened 
the  abdomen.  There  was  no  rupture  to 
be  seen ;  but,  on  turning  the  womb  out, 
with  the  child  in,  witness  observed  a  very 
extensive  jagged  rent  near  the  neck  of 
the  womb.  Out  of  this  rent  he  took  the 
child.  It  was  a  large,  full-grown  child. 
Witness  also  observed  (besides  other  ap¬ 
pearances  which  he  described),  a  puncture 
in  the  right  iliac  artery.  There  was  no 
blood,  except  from  the  placenta.  There 
was  a  crucial  operation  in  the  head  of  the 
child,  which  appeared  to  have  been  done 
by  the  perforator.  The  gut  of  deceased 
appeared  to  have  been  torn  by  a  blunt 
instrument.  The  tearing  of  the  walls  of 
the  uterus  and  the  perforation  of  the 
artery  were,  he  had  no  doubt,  the  causes 
of  death.  These  injuries  could  not  have 
been  caused  by  performing  the  operation 
of  craniotomy,  if  ordinary  care  and  skill 
had  been  used.  Witness  could  not  see 
how  any  operation,  conducted  with  ordi¬ 
nary  care  and  skill,  could  have  caused 
the  injuries  which  the  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  revealed. — In  answer  to  Mr. 
McHugh,  witness  said  he  never  was 
asked  by  him  to  saw  across  the  pubic 
bone.  Mr.  McHugh  sent  for  a  saw. 
Before  the  post-mortem  examination,  Mr. 
McHugh  said  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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open  the  pelvis,  and  there  the  cause  of 
death  would  be  found.  There  were  no 
rickets :  the  pelvis  was  fully  formed. 
Mr.  McHugh  put  his  hand  on  the  pro¬ 
montory  bone  of  the  sacrum,  and  asked 
him  what  it  was.  Witness  told  him  it 
was  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  Mr. 
McHugh  said  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  that  that  was  the  cause  of  death. 
Had  there  been  such  a  protuberance  as 
Mr.  McHugh  stated,  it  would  have  been 
an  impediment  to  labour.  Witness  did 
not  open  the  pelvis,  because  he  had  al¬ 
ready  seen  beyond  all  doubt,  what  was 
the  cause  of  death.  Mr  McHugh,  if  he 
had  thought  fit,  could  himself  have 
opened  the  pelvis.  He  performed  part 
of  the  post-mortem  examination.  Mr. 
McHugh  said  rickets  was  the  cause  of 
death. 

William  Scott,  of  Thornley,  surgeon, 
said  he  was  present  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of  Martha  Da¬ 
vis.  He  was  not  very  well,  and  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  He  observed  consi¬ 
derable  extravasation  of  blood  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen,  and  an  aperture  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  uterus  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  length ;  he  saw  the  child 
taken  out  of  it.  Witness  did  not  consider 
that  it  was  the  natural  opening  of  the 
womb.  He  did  not  observe  the  right 
iliac  artery,  and  he  could  not  say  whether 
it  was  punctured  or  not.  The  aperture 
in  the  uterus  looked  rather  ragged.  It 
might  have  been  caused  in  the  operation 
of  craniotomy,  but  not  if  ordinary  skill 
and  care  had  been  used.  He  thought  the 
aperture  in  the  uterus  might  arise  from 
natural  causes.  The  womb  appeared 
perfectly  healthy.-— In  answer  to  Mr. 
McHugh,  witness  stated  that  the  rupture 
of  the  uterus  might  have  arisen  from  its 
own  exertion,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
foetus,  together  with  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri.  He  did  not  examine  the  os  uteri. 
He  could  not,  from  anything  he  observed, 
give  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 

Mr.  McHugh  explained  that  when  he 
stated  he  would  64  crucify  ”  the  child,  he 
merely  meant  that  he  would  make  a  cru¬ 
cial  incision  into  the  head.  He  denied 
that  he  had  manifested  any  unskilfulness 
in  performing  the  operation  of  craniotomy, 
and  said  there  was  a  bony  protuberance 
which  rendered  it  impossible  that  the 


woman  could  have  been  delivered  by  na¬ 
tural  means.  He  wished  to  give  a  full 
history  of  the  case,  but  the  coroner  said, 
under  the  circumstances  he  could  not  take 
his  statement  on  oath,  and  he  advised  him 
to  reserve  anything  he  might  have  to  say. 
Mr.  McHugh  adopted  this  suggestion. 

The  Coroner  having  summed  up,  the 
jury  retired  about  half-past  nine  o’clock. 
At  half-past  two,  twelve  out  of  the  four¬ 
teen  jurymen  agreed  to  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter  against  William  McHugh.  The 
coroner  then  issued  his  warrant,  and  Mr. 
McHugh  was  given  into  the  custody  of 
Inspector  Henderson,  and  on  the  same 
morning  lodged  in  the  Durham  County 
prison,  to  await  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA. 

Description. — Lobelia  Inflata  is  a 
biennial  herb,*  indigenous  to  North 
America ;  grows  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high.  Its  root  is  fibrous,  its  stem 
erect,  solitary,  hairy  and  angular ;  its 
flowers  small,  blue  and  pointed,  and 
growing  out  of  a  round  seed-vessel  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea. 

Time. — It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Place. — Common  to  all  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Qualities  and  Virtues. — It  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  ever 
introduced  into  the  human  system.  It 
acts  specifically  upon  the  liver,  lungs, 
stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  unequalled 
in  female  complaints,  especially  in  difficult 
labours.  It  is  a  most  powerful  agent  in 
extreme  cases  of  fever,  particularly  typhu3, 
conjoined  with  other  stimulants ;  and  when 
united  with  cayenne  pepper,  vervain,  the 
vapour-bath  and  tonic  medicines,  it  seldom 
fails  to  cure  even  the  worst  stages  of  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  certain 
and  efficient  emetic  known,  and  safe  in 
its  operations,  producing  its  specific  effect 
without  corroding  the  stomach,  or  irritat¬ 
ing  and  inflaming  the  mucous  membrane 
of  that  organ.  Lobelia  Inflata  may 
emphatically  be  said  to  “  operate  in 
unison  with  the  laws  of  life.”  No  remedy 

*  44  This  plant  has  been  hitherto  considered  an 
annual.  The  error  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Coffin, 
of  Troy.” — Professor  Eaton's  Manual  of  Botany. 
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is  so  effectual  in  spasmodic  disease:  hence 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  apoplexy  are  all 
j  relieved  with  remarkable  promptness  by 
its  exhibition  in  emetic  doses. 

The  tincture  made  with  vinegar  is  the 
very  best  medicine  for  children,  when 
attacked  with  croup,  joined  to  some  of 
the  strong  stimulants  before  mentioned ; 
it  has  also  cured  many  hopeless  cases  of 
asthma.  When  administered,  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  enough,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  operate.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  pods,  or  seeds,  may  be 
given  every  half  hour  in  a  cup  of  vervain 
or  pennyroyal  tea,  till  it  operates;  when 
the  emetic  has  fairly  done  its  work,  the 
patient  may  take  such  food  as  the  appetite 
most  desires. 

To  make  the  acid  tincture . — Lobelia 
herb  and  seed  mixed,  two  ounces ;  best 
white  wine  vinegar,  one  pint;  infuse  in 
a  jar  for  fourteen  days,  then  strain.  Dose 
for  a  child,  from  one  teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  INVITATION  TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

In  publishing  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  Coffin  from  Australia,  we  beg  leave 
to  state  that  it  did  not  leave  Melbourne 
till  the  15th  of  July,  it  being  too  late  for 
the  post  in  April  and  June. 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  these  few  lines, 
hoping  you  are  well,  as,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  self  and  Mrs.  Court  are  at  present. 

I  have  now  been  in  Australia  just  six 
years,  and  during  that  time  have  seen  much 
of  the  murderous  treatment  of  the  doctors 
in  the  cure  or  attempted  cure  of  disease, 
that  has  quite  made  my  heart  bleed, 
especially  when  I  know  that  there  is  a 
balm  in  Gilead  and  a  physician  there — 
a  cetain  cure  for  all  the  diseases  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  But  that  balm  and  that 
physician  are  sixteen  thousand  miles 
away ;  and  although  many  appeals  have 
been  made  by  myself  to  England  on 
behalf  of  the  suffering  and  murdered 
thousands  of  Australia,  yet  (would  one 
believe  it?)  Australia  is  still  without  an 
advocate,  still  without  an  agent,  of  the 
valuable  system  of  Medical  Botany. 
Australia,  writh  its  300,000  inhabitants, 
and  no  one  to  make  known  the  valuable 
system  which  has  saved  its  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  from  an  untimely 


grave,  and  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  myriads  !  England,  France,  America, 
from  length  and  breadth,  have  seen 
and  heard  the  great  founder  of  Medical 
Botany,  and  every  father  in  these  lands 
who  has  heard  and  tried  the  system  is 
now  his  own  physician,  and  keeps  his 
own  chemist’s  shop,  and  has  his  “  Guide 
to  Health ;”  and  also  have  these  places 
each  its  hundreds  of  advocates  to  make 
known  this  precious  system,  and  to  in¬ 
struct  its  hearers  in  its  truths.  England, 
France,  America,  are  free,  if  I  may  use 
the  idea ;  but  Australia,  north,  south 
and  west,  are  bound  in  fetters — still  in 
the  deadly  fangs  of  the  serpent  allo¬ 
pathy.  O  doctor,  doctor!  what  are  you 
about?  You  have  done  wonders  in 
England  and  other  countries ;  you  have 
made  known  the  system ;  you  have  given 
lectures,  until  they  must  have  been  got 
off  by  heart ;  you  have  made  multitudes 
of  converts  from  the  old  system,  who 
have  now  taken  your  place,  and  I  think 
I  may  make  bold  to  tell  you  plainly, 
I  think  your  work  is  done  in  these  places. 
Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  you 
can  live  much  longer ;  therefore,  if  you 
still  have  the  same  feelings  for  suffering 
humanity  I  have  so  often  heard  you  ex¬ 
press,  come  to  Melbourne  and  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  Medical  Botany,  and 
instruct  the  thousands  here  in  its  truths; 
for  which  they  will  have  to  bless  your 
name.  And  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  you  as  coming  this  year, 
and  of  the  twelve  lectures  you  will  give 
in  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Collins-street, 
H.  Court  in  the  chair?  You  say  in  your 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  in  the  commencing 
pages,  “We  know  that  the  science  of 
Medical  Botany  will  ere  long  produce 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  medical 
world.”  Quite  true.  But  how  is  it  to 
be  done?  (How  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher  ?)  I  will  leave  the  sequel  with 
you.  I  heard  you  make  a  promise  in 
Exeter  Hall,  to  meet  a  friend  who  came 
from  America  to  see  you  in  ten  years 
on  that  continent :  six  have  passed  away  : 
suppose  you  come  here  for  the  four.  I 
think  that  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  take 
Melbourne  by  storm,  and  as  much  longer 
as  you  would  like  to  remain.  Since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  tried  to  do  what 
I  can,  and  there  have  arrived,  and  are 
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at  present,  a  great  number  of  Coffinites 
here ;  but  are  like  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd,  and  cannot  obtain  the  herbs  in  our 
practice.  I  have  but  few  things  already. 
There  is  an  order  sent  to  Ford  on  my  ac¬ 
count  for  ten  pounds’  worth  of  herbs.  Just 
twelve  months  is  gone  by,  and  no  tidings 
1  of  them.  Now,  doctor,  I  tell  you,  if  you 
wish  to  die  with  a  clear  conscience,  as 
having  done  your  duty  and  fully  im¬ 
proved  the  talents  given  you,  you  must 
|  come  to  Melbourne ;  and  I  hope  this 
appeal  to  you  will  not  be  made  in  vain, 
j  And  wish  you  health,  and  a  speedy  and 
|  safe  passage. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  yours  truly, 

Henry  Court. 

Prahran ,  near  Melbourne ,1 
April  1 5  th,  1858. 

BOTANIC  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Editor. — Sir, — A  few  weeks  since 
you  published  a  statement  in  your  Jour¬ 
nal,  shewing  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Botanic 
Hospital. 

It  wTould  be  folly  to  think  of  building 
with  so  small  an  amount ;  but  if  those 
persons  who  have  promised  their  assist¬ 
ance  and  support  would  send  in  their 
names  and  the  amount  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  donation  to  you,  it  would  afford 
means  of  judging  the  possibility  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  being  obtained. 

I  would  not  advise  building  an  Hospi¬ 
tal,  but  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
taking  a  house  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
near  the  City  or  toward  the  east  end  of 
London,  till  such  time  as  funds  justified 
the  erection  of  an  Hospital. 

But  as  advice,  sir,  without  help  is 
almost  useless,  and  not  having  much  of 
this  world’s  goods  to  spare,  I  cannot  pro¬ 
mise  much,  but  would  hold  myself  ready 
to  pay  on  a  week’s  notice  the  sum  of  five 
pounds,  and  a  subscription  of  one  pound 
per  annum  payable  as  most  desirable. 

I  think,  sir,  as  do  most  of  our  friends, 
that  this  institution  is  most  desirable  and 
very  necessary,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ground  without  more  stre¬ 
nuous  effort  being  made  towards  its  esta¬ 
blishment;  and  among  the  many  who 
derive  benefit  from  botanic  remedies,  and 
who  reside  in  most  of  the  large  towns, 
&c.  of  this  country,  much  might  be  done 


to  lighten  the  ills  of  suffering  humanity ; 
and  if  you  could  find  space,  not  for  all 
this  letter,  but  for  my  suggestion,  with 
additional  remarks  from  your  pen,  I  think 
it  would  in  some  degree  arouse  Medical 
Botanists  to  do  something  to  establish 
their  name  and  usefulness  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  and  let  allopatliists, 
&c.,  see  that  there  is  something  in  Medical 
Botany;  and  your  publishing  it  would 
further  advertise  it,  as  there  are  still  many 
who  would  contribute  who  do  not  know 
there  is  a  fund  for  such  purpose,  as  I  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  existence  till  I  saw 
it  in  the  Botanical  Journal. — I  remain, 
yours  very  obediently, 

A  Friend  to  Dr.  Coffin’s  System 
of  Medical  Botany. 

Mare  Street ,  Hackey ,  September  8,  1858. 

We  give  our  Correspondent’s  letter  in 
full.  It  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  shews 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  benefits  that 
must  accrue  from  the  formation  of  an 
Hospital,  and  being  feelingly  alive  to  this, 
he  nobly  proffers  his  assistance  in  helping 
'  to  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  out  this 
laudable  undertaking.  Let  all  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical  System 
do  likewise.  Let  them  notify  to  us  their 
desire  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  our  friend, 
and  the  business  will  soon  be  put  in  a 
train  to  complete  what  by  their  assistance 
can  soon  be  auspiciously  commenced. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

( Continued  from  page  377,  vol.  viii.) 

The  preceding  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  which 
has  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  is  an  instruc¬ 
tive  illustration  of  the  evils  wrought  by 
Government  when  not  confined  to  the 
legitimate  sphere  of  its  activity.  If  it 
had  never  interfered  writh  the  free  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  Colleges,  their  admi¬ 
nistrators  could  never  have  become 
despotic;  but,  having  empowered  them  to 
do  so,  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  evil  is 
to  remove  its  cause  —  to  withdraw  all 
Government  authority.  Then,  unless  the 
requisite  reforms  were  effected,  the  com¬ 
monalty  of  the  College  would  rebel, 
secede,  and  establish  a  rival  institution, 
democratic  in  spirit,  and  so  far  so  in  form 
as  its  members  might  find  most  expedient 
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for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  most  scientific  and  skilful 
to  positions  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolu¬ 
ment,  according  to  their  degrees  of  merit. 
We  will  now  furnish  a  still  more  notable 
illustration  of  the  evil  of  State  inter¬ 
ference,  from  the  history  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians. 

Considering  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  confirming  it,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
college  was  intended  to  be  and  to  continue 
a  corporation  of  equal  fellows,  compre¬ 
hending  all  “  docti  et graves  viri”  actually 
practising,  or  about  to  practise,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  that  all  not  included  in  the 
original  act  of  incorporation  were  subse¬ 
quently  to  be  admitted,  if,  on  examination, 
found  competent.  There  is  no  word, 
either  in  the  charter  or  confirmatory  act, 
authorising  the  creation  of  a  distinct  body 
of  London  physicians  merely  licensed  to 
practise — hence  called  Licentiates  or  Per- 
missi — and  debarred  from  fellowship  of 
the  college.  This  democratically  con¬ 
stituted  college,  whose  constituents  were 
the  most  highly  educated  men  of  the 
time,  was  calculated  to  flourish  vigorously 
(the  noble  principles  which  underlie  a 
true  democracy  can  only  be  wrought  out 
by  gentlemen),  but  the  freedom  of  its 
growth  was  speedily  restrained. 

The  first  violation  of  the  charter  con¬ 
sisted  in  resolving  that  only  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  eligible  for 
admission  into  the  college;  and  as  all 
graduates  of  those  universities  were 
obliged  formerly  to  attest  their  adhesion 
to  the  creed  of  the  English  church,  a 
religious  test  of  eligibility  of  fellowship 
of  a  college  devoted  to  science  was  thus 
virtually  administered  to  all  candidates ; 
so  that  the  first  violation  of  the  charter 
necessarily  involved  a  second.  Asa  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  restriction  chiefly  operated 
injuriously  in  a  religious  and  pecuniary 
way  :  during  nearly  the  first  two  hundred 
years  after  the  college  was  founded,  gra¬ 
duates  of  foreign  universities  could  easily 
obtain  testimonials  of  admission,  ad 
eundem ,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
thus,  without  residence,  by  signing  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  and  paying  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fees,  they  become  eligible  for  the 
fellowship  of  the  London  College. 


The  third  violation  of  the'  charter  < 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  college,  and  inflicted  upon 
it  a  deadly  injury  :  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  about  1581,  while  graduates  of 
other  universities  could  still  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a  bylaw 
empowering  the  creation  of  a  separate 
body  of  Permissi  or  Licentiates  was 
enacted.  These,  after  examination,  and 
the  payment  of  fifty-six  pounds  ten 
shillings,  receive  a  license  to  practise  in 
the  metropolis,  but  are  refused  admission 
as  fellows  of  the  college.  Thus  the 
fellows  became  a  more  exclusive  body, 
and  constituted  distinctions  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  body  of  mere  licentiates, 
greatly  to  their  own  personal  advantage, 
and  to  the  exactly  proportionate  injury 
of  the  licentiates.  More  pitiable  contra¬ 
dictions  than  those  in  which  the  advocates 
of  this  selfish  bylaw  have  involved 
themselves  while  seeking  to  defend  it, 
it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  witness. 
While  recognising  that  the  fellowship  is 
an  honour;  that  it  is  an  evidence  of 
literary  and  scientific  education,  and  that 
the  practice  of  a  physician  depends  “  in 
a  degree”  upon  public  opinion;  and  while 
alleging  that  the  fellowship,  because 
obtainable  only  after  the  candidate  has 
taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
is  also  a  proof  of  superior  moral  habits 
and  character,  Sir  Henry  Halford  actually 
tells  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
almost  the  same  breath,  that  the  licentiate 
is  not  on  a  lower  scale  than  the  fellow, 
and  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  former 
by  refusing  him  the  fellowship  ! 

But  the  spirit  of  selfish  injustice  had 
not  yet  completed  its  incarnation.  The 
college,  in  order  to  restrict  the  fellowship- 
still  further,  wrote  to  the  authorities  of  1 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  reminding  them 
of  the  favour  which  it  had  shewn  the 
universities  by  limiting  the  admission 
into  the  fellowship  exclusively  to  their 
graduates,  assuring  them  of  the  benefits 
it  was  still  anxious  to  confer  upon  them 
as  to  payments,  and  in  every  other  way, 
and  in  return  requested  them  to  cease 
granting  testimonials  of  incorporation,  or 
ad  eundem  degrees,  to  graduates  of  other 
universities.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
acceded  to  the  request,  except  only  with 
respect  to  graduates  of  the  University  of 
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Dublin.  The  supply  of  candidates  being 
now  so  effectually  restricted  that  only 
graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were 
eligible  for  the  fellowship,  and  that 
degrees  could  only  be  obtained  from 
those  universities,  either  after  being 
enrolled  as  students  there  for  eleven 
years,  or  by  first  graduating  in  Dublin, 
there  seemed  to  be  not  a  single  barrier 
left  to  arrest  the  college  in  its  suicidal 
course:  in  1682  the  number  of  fellows, 
honorary  fellows,  and  licentiates,  taken 
altogether,  had  dwindled  to  ninety.  From 
1647,  if  not  earlier,  until  1765,  the  practice 
of  the  college  was  to  limit  the  fellows  to 
a  certain  number:  eighty  and  twenty  were 
the  maximum  and  minimum  numbers 
definitely  fixed  by  college  statutes. 

By  a  custom,  laudable  so  long  as  the 
fellowship  was  on  the  broad  basis  of 
equity,  all  hospital  appointments  in 
London  were  given  almost  exclusively 
to  fellows;  these  appointments  were 
invaluable  as  means  of  acquiring  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  and  of  bringing  their 
possessors  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  thus  of  securing  general  practice. 
“The  fellow,  the  moment  he  arrives  from 
his  studies,”  says  Sir  David  Barry,  M.D., 
“  is  placed  in  the  first  line  of  recommen¬ 
dation.  He  is  placed  on  the  same  line 
with  the  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  he  is  recommended  by 
his  fellows  or  associates,  exclusively  and 
in  preference  to  licentiates ;  so  much  so, 
that  there  appears  to  be,  if  I  dare  use 
the  phrase,  something  like  a  trade’s-union 
among  the  fellows,  to  the  exclusion  of 
licentiates ;  and  that  is  the  case  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  hospital  appoint¬ 
ments.”  In  some  of  the  hospitals  there 
are  rules  according  to  which  only  fellows 
are  eligible  to  become  their  physicians. 
In  1825,  Dr.  Copland,  who  was  not  a 
fellow,  was  a  candidate  for  a  physicianship 
of  Middlesex  Hospital,  but  discovered 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  to  the  poll. 
“  I  found,”  he  said,  “  in  canvassing  the 
governors,  that  the  influence  exerted  for 
a  fellow  of  the  college  by  his  associates 
had  put  success  out  of  the  question.” 
Dr.  James  Johnson  states  that,  “whenever 
the  interest  or  interests  of  a  fellow  and 
a  licentiate  come  into  collision,  which  they 
frequently  do,  both  in  private  practice 
and  in  canvasses  for  public  institutions, 


the  licentiate  is  sure  to  fail,  through  the 
esprit  de  corps ,  and  the  influence  of  the 
fellows,  who  always  support  each  other.” 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  who  was 
the  successful  rival  of  Dr.  Copland  in 
the  canvass,  from  which  he  retired,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  who  was  a  surgeon  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Hospital,  says: — “He  is  introduced 
to  us  by  one  of  those  arrangements 
betwixt  our  physicians  and  those  of  other 
hospitals,  by  which  two  junior  members 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  are  to  be 
provided  for;”  and  adds  that  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  college  on  such  occasions 
“  is  so  great  and  so  extended,  that  no 
individual,  however  deserving,  can  prevail 
against  it.  Respectable  men  who  are 
aware  of  it  are  deterred  from  appearing 
on  the  canvass.  For  they  seem  in  the 
public  eye  to  be  fairly  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  the  very  youngest  members 
of  their  own  profession ;  and  they  retire 
defeated,  and  with  their  characters  lower¬ 
ed.”  .  .  .  .  “  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  has 
been  for  a  long  series  of  years,”  says  Dr. 
Yelloly,  “  in  complete  possession  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  By  the  will  of 
Dr.  Baldwin  flarvey,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  the  college  was  to  recommend 
two  physicians  on  any  vacancy  in  the 
Hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Christ¬ 
church,  and  St.  Thomas ;  and  if  the 
governors  elected  either,  there  was  a 
certain  small  stipend  to  be  paid  to  the 
person  so  elected.” 

(  To  be  continued.) 

In  the  course  of  time,  society,  merely  by 
having  included  within  it  a  small  sprinkling  of 
persons  imbued  with  exact  knowledge,  has  come 
to  think  correctly  upon  a  great  number  of  sub¬ 
jects,  on  which  formerly  the  grossest  errors 
prevailed. 

Character.— -The  differences  of  character  are 
never  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  times  when  men 
are  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  misfortunes. 
There  are  some,  who  when  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  an  undertaking  from  which  they  had 
expected  great  things,  make  up  their  minds  at 
once  to  exert  themselves  no  longer  against  what 
they  call  fate,  as  thereby  they  could  avenge  them¬ 
selves  upon  fate  ;  others  grow  desponding  and 
hopeless  ;  but  a  third  class  of  men  will  rouse 
themselves  just  at  such  moments,  and  say  to 
themselves, 44  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  attain  my 
ends,  the  more  honourable  it  will  be;”  and  this 
is  a  maxim  which  every  one  should  impress  upon 
himself  as  a  law.  Some  of  those  who  are  guided 
by  it,  prosecute  their  plans  with  obstinacy  and 
perish  ;  others,  who  are  more  practical  men,  if 
they  have  failed  in  one  way  will  try  another. 
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NOTICES. 


BOTANIC  BANQUET. 

The  Friends  and  Agents  of  the  Botanic  System 
are  respectfully  informed  that  a  Banquet  will 
take  place  in  Sheffield  at  the  latter  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1 858.  Of  the  time  and  place  due  notice  will 
I  be  given.  Dr.  Coffin,  and  other  gentlemen, 
have  kindly  consented  to  attend. — P.  S.  A  Bazaar 
will  also  be  held  on  the  same  day.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  glad  to  receive  Subscriptions,  either 
in  money  or  goods,  and  the  names  of  parties  who 
intend  to  furnish  trays.  The  proceeds  to  be  given 
for  the  erection  of  an  hospital. 

Joseph  Nadin,  Hon.  Sec.,  203  and  204§, 
Shales-moor. 


Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted^  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague  Place,  Russell -square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o  clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o'clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROTJS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hairN  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
i  to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street  East,  Spital- 
'  fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  to  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
j  whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
I  practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204|,  Shales-moor , 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice  ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “  Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The  Editor  has  several  sets  of  the  above  on 
hand  for  sale. 

These  Drawings  are  highly  extolled,  declared 
to  be  most  excellent,  and  are  astonishingly  low  in 
price. 

A  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand, 

from  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 5s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 s.6d. 

A  set  of  12  of  our  Medical  Herbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  from  Nature  . .  . .  24s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 s.  6d. 

For  further  descriptions  see  the  eighth  vol.  of 
our  Journal,  page  168. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


THE  OXFORD  PIONEER  OF  MEDICAL 
BOTANY, 

Explanatory  of  the  Principles  of  Botanic  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  to  which  is  added  a  compact  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  Botanic  Medicines,  by 

BENJAMIN  V.  SCOTT, 

Medical  Botanist,  and  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin, 
founder  of  the  Botanic  System  in  England, 

5,  MARKET  PLACE,  OXFORD. 

Price  Twopence ,  or  Threepence  by  post;  or 
Twelve  copies  free  by  post  for  Two  Shillings. 

This  really  is  a  very  valuable  little  work,  being  j 
a  clear,  concise  and  just  exposition  of  our  Medico-  ! 
Botanic  principles.  The  compact  Pharmacopoeia 
appended  is  certainly  a  desideratum.  No  family 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  without  a  j 
copy.  This,  read  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  | 
“  Treatise  on  Blood-letting  and  Fever,”  must 
convince  all  who  are  not  wilfully  prejudiced,  and  ! 
blind  to  conviction,  of  the  unsophisticated  truth 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-Botanical  System  and 
Practice. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  ] 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods,  j 
&c.  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High  ; 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the  j 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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MEDICAL  REFORMED. 

“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting-  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  18. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

Although  there  are  no  well  marked 
divisions  between  the  periods  of  childhood, 
youth  and  adolescence,  through  all  of 
which  we  witness  the  continuance  of  the 
processes  of  growth  and  development 
(though  in  a  gradually  decreasing  ratio), 
yet  we  may  appropriately  distinguish 
each  as  the  epoch  of  one  of  those  im¬ 
portant  changes  which  tend  towards  the 
completion  of  the  fabric ;  namely,  child¬ 
hood,  as  ranging  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  of  the  second  dentition  ; 
youth ,  as  characterised  by  that  increased 
evolution  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  by 
those  general  constitutional  changes  ac¬ 
companying  that  evolution,  which  alto¬ 
gether  constitute  puberty;  and  adolescence , 
as  distinguished  by  that  entire  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  osseous  skeleton,  which  is 
not  completed  until  the  full  stature  has 
been  attained.  It  will  be  convenient  first 
to  consider  what  is  common  to  all  these 
periods,  and  then  to  notice  the  features 
by  which  they  are  severally  characterised. 

The  passage  from  infancy  to  childhood 
may  be  regarded  as  marked  by  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  by  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  that  direct  supply  of  food  to 
the  offspring,  which  is  afforded  until  then 
by  the  mammary  secretion  of  the  mother; 
by  the  dawn  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
manifested  in  the  first  efforts  of  speaking; 
and  by  the  acquirement  of  sufficient  con¬ 
trol  over  the  muscular  apparatus  to  render 
it  subservient  to  the  increasing  desire 
which  then  displays  itself  for  independent 
locomotion.  All  these  advances  usually 
take  place  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so, 


during  some  part  of  the  second  year,  some 
infants  being  much  more  forward  than 
others,  both  in  “  cutting  their  teeth  ”  and 
in  learning  both  to  walk  and  talk.  When 
they  have  been  completed,  the  child  enters 
upon  a  life  which  is  in  many  respects  new. 
The  alteration  of  its  diet  involves  a 
much  higher  activity  of  all  the  organs 
which  are  concerned  in  making  blood ; 
whilst  its  greatly  increased  amount  of 
exertion,  both  of  body  and  mind,  gives 
occasion  to  a  more  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  and 
hence  to  a  higher  activity  of  the  excretory 
organs.  This  will  of  course  progressively 
augment,  in  proportion  as  the  nervo-mus- 
cular  apparatus  is  brought,  with  advancing 
years,  into  more  vigorous  and  more  pro¬ 
longed  exercise ;  until,  with  the  whole 
attainment  of  adult  age,  the  disintegration 
of  these  tissues  comes  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  the  excrementitious  products. 
But  during  the  whole  period  of  increase 
there  is  another  source  of  demand  for 
nutritive  activity,  in  that  perpetual  re¬ 
construction  of  the  fabric  (involving  a 
sort  of  continual  pulling  down  and  re¬ 
building  upon  a  larger  scale,  all  the  old 
materials  being  carried  away  as  useless), 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  its 
growth;  but  this  demand  of  course 
slackens  with  the  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  increase,  and  at  last  it  ceases  altogether, 
just  when  the  other  attains  its  maximum. 
Hence  the  demand  for  food,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  amount  of  excretory  matter 
set  free  from  the  body  on  the  other,  are 
remarkably  large  during  the  whole  of 
this  period;  the  child,  as  every  one 
knows,  consuming  far  more  nutriment 
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than  the  adult,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  their  respective  bodies,  and  the 
like  being  true  of  the  quantity  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  of 
the  urea  given  off  by  the  kidneys.  That 
the  germinal  capacity,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  the  embrio,  still  persists  in  a  high 
degree  during  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  is  shown  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  effects  of  injuries  and  disease 
are  recovered  from ;  for,  although  the 
regeneration  of  lost  parts  does  not  take 
place  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  during 
early  embrionic  life,  yet,  up  to  a  certain 
point  it  is  effected  with  great  complete¬ 
ness,  and  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  at  later  epochs.  It  is  still  in  fact, 
rather  in  exercise  of  formative  power 
than  in  the  production  of  nervo-muscular 
vigour,  that  the  vital  force  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period  is  displayed,  and  we 
may  readily  trace  such  a  relation  of 
reciprocity  between  these  two  moods  of 
its  manifestation  as  is  strongly  indicative 
of  the  community  of  their  source ;  for  it 
is  familiar  to  every  observer,  that  when 
the  growth  of  a  child  or  a  young  person 
|  is  peculiarly  quick,  his  nervo-muscular 
energy  is  usually  feeble,  and  his  power  of 
endurance  brief,  in  comparison  with  that 
which  can  be  put  forth  by  one  whose 
frame  is  undergoing  less  rapid  increase ; 
i  and  we  observe,  moreover,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  resistance  to  depressing  influences 
of  various  kinds,  which  is  a  no  less  de¬ 
cided  manifestation  of  the  vital  powers 
of  the  organism  (seeing  that  these  in- 
j  fluences  are  of  a  kind  which  tend  towards 
j  its  death),  is  possessed  by  the  latter  in 
|]  a  far  higher  degree  than  by  the  former, 
i!  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  regard  to 
|  privation  of  food,  and  depression  of 
|  external  temperature,  under  which,  too, 
children  and  young  persons  succumb 
j  much  more  speedily  than  adults. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  trace  during 
j  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the 
bodily  fabric,  the  gradual  expansion  and 
invigoration  of  the  mental  powers.  The 
acquirement  of  language  constitutes  the 
most  important  step  in  the  development 
of  the  ideational  consciousness ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  recognise  in  the  psychical  mani¬ 
festations  of  children,  the  further  progress 
of  that  development.  The  formation  of 
associations  between  ideas  takes  place 


with  extraordinary  readiness  and  tenacity 
during  the  earliest  period  of  childhood: 
and  these  exercise  so  much  influence  over 
the  succession  of  the  thoughts  during  the 
whole  remainder  of  life,  that  “  the  force 
of  early  associations”  has  become  pro¬ 
verbial.  Out  of  these  associations  arise 
on  the  one  hand,  memory  and  imagi¬ 
nation,  on  the  other  hand,  those  simple 
processes  of  reasoning  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  development  of  a  higher  class 
of  ideas.  Thus  the  mind  passes  from 
those  primary  notions  of  individual  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  directly  suggested  by 
sense  perceptions ;  to  those  abstract  ideas 
of  their  qualities  which  enable  them  to 
recognise  those  qualities  elsewhere,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  existence  of  differences 
in  other  respects,  and  thence  to  those 
general  ideas  in  which  the  abstractions 
are  embodied. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  11.) 

Dr.  Copland,  says,  44 1  believe  that  in 
all  professions,  but  more  especially  in 
ours,  honours  are  not  altogether  empty 
words;  they  are  in  fact  valuable  entities, 
contributing  indirectly,  but  very  ma¬ 
terially,  to  the  advantage  of  a  physician.” 
A  curious  instance  of  how  much  the 
fellowship  is  coveted  is  afforded  in  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Pearson,  who  bad  reached 
his  80th  year,  being  informed  in  1828, 
that  he  would  at  length  be  admitted  to 
an  examination  as  a  preliminary  to 
admission  into  the  college,  bravely  set 
about  preparing  himself  for  the  ordeal 
by  getting  up  his  Greek,  and  died  reading 
Aretceus !  On  the  whole  it  appears  then 
that  by  means  of  the  fellowship,  ph\  sicians 
may  most  speedily  and  surely  secure  what 
the  majority  of  men  dearly  love — honour, 
rank,  professional  employment,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  pecuniary  success  The 
reader  may  now  judge  for  himself  of  the 
value  of  the  privilege. 

About  1767  legal  proceedmgs  were 
instituted  in  three  cases,  those  of  Askew, 
Letch,  and  Archer,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  college  could 
legally  maintain  its  exclusive  system. 
The  trials  took  place  before  Lord  Mans¬ 
field.  He  decided  that  the  bylaw  in 
force  more  than  a  century,  by  which,  as 
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stated  above,  the  number  of  fellows  bad 
been  limited,  was  illegal.  He  concluded 
his  judgment,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Letch, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  college  to 
settle  all  other  matters  amongst  themselves 
without  bringing  them  into  court,  and 
with  a  caution  against  narrowing  their 
ground  of  admission  so  much  that  even 
if  a  Boerhave  should  be  resident  here, 
he  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
fellowship. 

Under  the  pressure  of  Lord  Mansfield’s 
decisions,  the  last  of  which  was  delivered 
in  1770,  the  statutory  limitation  of  the 
number  of  fellows  was  annulled ;  and 
about  1771  two  new  statutes  were  en¬ 
acted,  one  enabling  the  President, 
speciali  gratia ,  to  nominate  for  the 
fellowship  without  previous  examination, 
any  licentiate  of  ten  years’  standing ;  and 
the  other  enabling  a  fellow  to  propose  for 
examination  a  licentiate  of  seven  years’ 
standing,  it  being  understood  that  a  li¬ 
centiate  so  proposed  should,  on  passing 
his  examination,  be  admitted  into  the 
college.  But  even  this  extent  of  libe¬ 
rality  seems  to  have  been  of  the  spasmodic 
sort,  induced  only  by  the  galvanic  shock 
administered  it  by  the  noble  judge.  In 
September,  1784,  a  statute  was  passed  by 
the  college,  that  the  power  of  nominating 
to  the  fellowship,  by  virtue  of  the  two 
statutes  just  mentioned,  should  not  be 
exercised  if  the  number  of  fellows  should 
exceed  fifty  !  Moreover,  the  statute  giving 
to  fellows  the  power  of  nominating  li¬ 
centiates  of  seven  years’  standing,  was 
kept  strictly  secret  from  the  licentiates 
for  several  years  after  its  enactment ;  and 
when  dim  intimations  of  its  existence 
reached  them,  authentic  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  it  was  refused.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  this  statute  was  never  intended  to 
be  acted  upon,  and  was  a  mere  mask  of 
liberality  conveniently  assumed  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  as  conveniently  laid  aside 
when  it  had  answered  its  purpose. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  distin¬ 
guished  licentiates  to  gain  admission  by 
virtue  of  that  bylaw,  but  in  vain.  Dr. 
Burgess,  a  fellow,  proposed  Dr.  Sims,  a 
licentiate  ;  the  proposal  was  not  seconded, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  balloted  for. 

In  1796  Dr.  Stanger  applied  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  examination  as  a  candidate  for 
the  fellowship;  he  was  refused,  although 
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he  offered  to  submit  to  an  examination 
in  Greek,  and  to  any  test  of  professional 
competencjg  however  severe.  He  then 
applied  to  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  for 
a  mandamus  to  be  admitted  to  exami¬ 
nation.  The  legal  contest  was  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  licentiates  and 
fellows.  The  judges,  of  whom  one  was 
Lord  Kenyon,  long  employed  as  chief 
counsel  for  the  college,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  bylaw 
just  mentioned,  so  that  the  mandamus 
was  refused,  and  the  licentiates  were  de¬ 
feated.  The  mask  answered  its  purpose, 
and  they  were  again  left  dependent  on  the 
liberality  of  the  college.  In  1797  and  in 
1798  Dr.  Wells,  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  made  a  trial  of  this  bylaw  as  a 
means  of  admission ;  but  it  still  answered 
its  purpose.  He  says,  44  I  determined  to 
apply  for  an  examination  of  my  own 
fitness  to  be  a  member  of  the  college, 
rather  than  allow  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  (at  the  recent  trial)  to  run  any 
hazard  of  being  forgotten.”  Drs.  Pitcairn 
and  Baillie  (fellows)  proposed  him :  his 
first  application  was  refused  on  the  al¬ 
leged  ground  that  no  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  fellows  of  an  intention  to 
propose  him ;  his  second,  made  with  the 
utmost  formality,  44  was  not  even  balloted 
for :  one  of  the  fellows  moved  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,  which  was  carried.” 

Up  to  1834,  and  we  believe  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  one  has  been  elected 
under  the  statute  giving  to  fellows  the 
right  of  proposal.  Drs.  Stanger  and  Wells 
were  eminently  qualified  for  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  the  latter  was  not  only  proposed 
and  seconded  by  two  of  the  foremost 
physicians  of  their  time,  but  was  himself 
already  too  distinguished  to  be  capable 
of  acquiring  fresh  honour  by  admission 
to  the  college.  The  failure  of  these  men 
effectually  discouraged  all  others  from 
even  hoping  to  attain  the  fellowship 
through  the  bylaw  in  question. 

The  only  access  to  the  college,  except 
that  through  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  by 
the  favour  of  the  president,  and  without 
examination,  or  by  recommendation  of  a 
body  of  fellows,  called  44  consillarii,”  which 
was  established  in  consequence  of  the 
Parliamentary  exposure  in  1834,  and 
which  is  deputed  to  select  licentiates,  for 
the  fellowship.  Persons  thus  selected  are 
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also  admitted  to  the  college  without  ex¬ 
amination.  The  bylaw  granting  admission 
by  favour  of  the  president  was  first 
enacted,  as  we  have  said,  under  the 
stimulus  of  Lord  Mansfield.  The  presi¬ 
dent  was  then  empowered  to  propose  two 
licentiates  yearly;  even  this  number  was 
thought  too  great,  and  the  bylaw  was 
altered  so  as  to  admit  two  only  every 
other  year,  but  in  1823  it  was  realtered 
to  its  original  shape.  Under  this  statute 
nineteen  licentiates  obtained  the  fellow¬ 
ship  within  the  period  of  sixty-three 
years  ending  1834,  seven  of  them  being 
admitted  within  the  last  ten  years  of  that 
time;  while  daring  the  same  time  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  graduates  were  elected. 

We  shrink  from  writing  these  odious 
|  pages  of  the  history  of  a  body  of  pliy- 
!  sicians  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their 
I  profession ;  and  only  a  sense  of  duty  com¬ 
pels  us  to  expose  the  demoralising  as  well 
as  deadening  effects  of  entrusting  a  cor¬ 
poration  with  exclusive  privileges,  and 
with  legal  power  to  maintain  and  enforce 
them.  Gentlemen,  who  individually  are 
refined,  generous,  and  of  scrupulous 
j  honour,  become,  in  their  corporate  capa¬ 
city,  coarsely  selfish,  grasping,  unjust,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  have  recourse  to  those 
mean  subterfuges,  equivocations,  and  even 
falsehoods  which  in  the  relations  of  in¬ 
dividual  men  with  each  other  would  at 
once  be  denounced  with  contempt. 

We  have  seen  how  willingly  Drs.  Sims, 
Stanger,  and  Wells  would  have  under¬ 
gone  a  searching  examination  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  admission  into  the  college. 
The  obstacle  has  always  been  the  refusal 
of  the  college  to  examine,  never  of  the 
candidates  to  be  examined;  and  yet,  when 
Dr.  Macmichael,  who  had  been  both  cen¬ 
sor  and  registrar  of  the  college,  was  asked, 
“  How  do  you  account  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  under  the  seven  years’  quali¬ 
fying  statute,  not  a  single  election  of  a 
licentiate  has  taken  place  from  the  time 
of  its  passing,  dowTn  to  the  present  pe¬ 
riod?”  He  replied,  “  I  presume  that  the 
circumstance  of  being  publicly  examined 
by  the  whole  college  would  be  a  great 
objection  to  any  one  wishing  to  avail 
himself  of  that  privilege !”  Again,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Sims  and 
Wells,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  ask¬ 


ed  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  president,  how 
he  accounted  for  these  unsuccessful  appli¬ 
cations  ;  to  which  he  answered,  “  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  passes  in 
the  minds  of  those  people  wdio  are  to 
undergo  an  examination,  as  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  application ;”  and  on 
another  occasion  he  saicf,  “  I  do  not  know 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  excluded 
who  come  enabled  to  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation.” 

The  celebrated  Sydenham,  while  still 
in  the  flesh,  and  when  he  might  have 
claimed  a  share  of  the  college  privileges, 
was  excluded — only  in  the  spirit  is  he 
freely  admitted ;  the  college  does  not 
scruple  to  avail  itself  of  his  Latin  works 
as  the  best  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
medical  latinity  of  its  licentiates.  Dr. 
Wells  wrote  at  least  eighteen  different 
essays  on  philosophical  and  pathological 
subjects,  chiefly  the  latter :  the  great 
value  of  the  one  in  which  he  traced  the 
disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  to 
acute  rheumatism  as  its  cause,  extorts 
even  from  that  rigid  defender  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Macmichael,  the  reluctant 
testimony  that  “  it  is  a  very  important 
one;”  the  papers  entitled  “  Observations 
on  the  Dropsy  which  succeeds  Scarlet 
Fever,”  “  Of  Dropsy  which  has  not 
succeeded  Scarlet  Fever,”  and  “  On  the 
presence  of  the  red  Matter  and  Serum 
of  the  Blood  in  the  Urine,”  announced, 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time,  the  im¬ 
mensely  important  discovery  of  the  causal 
connection  which  so  often  exists  between 
dropsy  and  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  and, 
as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  of  the  special  derangement 
of  the  renal  functions  in  all  cases  of 
dropsy  after  scarlet  fe-ver ;  wdiile  his  cele¬ 
brated  essays  on  double  vision  and  on 
dew,  placed  him  among  the  foremost  of 
philosophical  inquirers.  Dr.  Elliotson,  who 
has  read  his  works  more  than  once,  says 
of  him,  “  As  to  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  I  am  satisfied  that  no  one  in 
modern  times  has  been  superior  to  him ;” 
while  his  opinion  of  him  as  a  natural 
philosopher  was  “  the  very  highest;”  the 
Royal  Society  enrolled  him  among  its 
fellows,  with  whose  president  he  was  on 
terms  of  closest  intimacy,  and  his  life, 
dictated  by  himself  on  his  deathbed, 
abounds  in  evidence  of  his  “  singular 
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virtue  and  independence  of  mind.”  But 
he  was  not  found  worthy  of  admission  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  the  president 
of  which  did  not  know  the  class  of  persons 
who,  enabled  to  pass  an  examination, 
were  excluded!  The  eminent  Dr.  Fotlier- 
|  gill  had  the  honour  of  sharing  and 
sympathising  in  his  unworthiness.  Dr. 
Watson,  writing  in  1771,  immediately 
J  after  the  event,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Fotlier- 
gill,  thus  recounts  the  affair :  44  To  the 
surprise  of  every  one  present,  Sir  William 
Browne  rose  and  proposed  you,  and,  as  I 
am  told,  said  handsome  things  of  Dr. 
Fothergill.  An  propter  invidiam ,  an 
propter  amicitiam  ambigitur.  In  his 
speech  or  manner  there  seemed  nothing 
ironical ;  it  was  rather,  as  Dr.  Herberden 
says,  in  serious  sadness,  4  As  you  are  an 
arch-rebel,  this  was  not  expected,  and 
|  everybody  stared/  However,  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  pause,  both  Dr.  Herberden  and 
Sir  John  Pringle  rose  and  seconded  Sir 
\  William’s  motion.  Upon  the  ballot  there 
!  were  thirteen  negatives  and  nine  affir- 
|  matives.  .  .  .  Had  the  ballot  determined 
in  your  favour.  Dr.  Herberden  intended 
to  have  proposed  me ;  but,  on  seeing  the 
sense  of  the  fellows  towards  rebels,  he 
declined  it.”  Dr.  William  Hunter,  whose 
eminent  professional  merits  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  science  were  only  overshadowed 
by  the  towering  fame  of  his  brother 
John,  was  excluded.  Dr.  Copland,  whose 
comprehensive  and  invaluable  44  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  ”  is  alike 
distinguished  as  a  record  of  scientific 
experience,  sound  sense,  and  vast  medical 
learning,  says,  44  having  had  a  regular 
preliminary  education  at  Edinburgh  in 
literature  and  philosophy,  I  made  inquiry 
whether  I  could  be  examined  for  a  higher 
'  grade  in  the  college  than  that  of  licen- 
tiateship.  I  was  informed  that  no  one 
could  be  examined  for  admission  as  a 
fellow,  unless  he  was  a  graduate  of  Ox¬ 
ford  or  Cambridge.”  Dr.  Locock  was 
also  judged  ineligible.  His  exclusion, 
as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
was  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  ac¬ 
coucheur;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  women  will  persist  in  bringing 
children  into  the  world,  and  that  many 
of  the  gravest  maladies  which  flesh  is 
heir  to  consist  of  organic  or  functional 
diseases  of  the  uterine  organs,  the  Col¬ 


lege  of  Physicians  was  of  opinion  that 
the  practice  of  midwifery  and  the  col¬ 
lateral  branches  of  that  department  of 
the  profession  is  a  degradation  from  which  j 
its  fellows  must  be  sacredly  guarded.  j 
Therefore  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  ! 
should  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  who  j 
practises  the  obstetric  art.  The  health  j 
and  life  of  the  women  of  England,  might 
be  fittingly  left,  the  college  seemed  to 
think,  to  that  large  class  of  ignoramuses  , 
who  are  ever  ready  to  supply  their  want  of  ! : 
knowledge  by  assumption,  and  their  want  ! 
of  scientific  skill  by  reckless  hardihood. 
But  though  men  like  Dr.  Wells,  Dr. 
Fothergill,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Dr. 
Copland,  and  Dr.  Locock,  were  not  ad¬ 
missible  into  the  college,  Charles  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  John  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  slight  dabblers  in  medical  science,  j 
and  never  practitioners,  were  found  eligible 
and  were  elected.  Their  names  appear 
in  the  list  of  fellows  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  1771.  The  possession  of  the 
peerage  seems  to  have  been  a  qualification 
for  the  fellowship  more  valid  in  the  eyes 
of  the  college  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
granter  of  their  charter — Hz.,  that  the 
candidate  44  be  profound,  sad  and  discreete, 
groundly  learned,  and  deeply  studied  in 
physyke.” 

(  To  be  continued.) 

FACTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

From  the  “  Destructive  Art  of  Healing.” 

(Continued  from  page  379,  vol.  viii.) 

To  clear  away  a  given  folly,  in  a  country 
like  England,  is  too  often  unfortunately 
only  to  make  room  for  some  other  folly 
equally  egregious.  This  has  ever  been 
the  case  with  medicine.  Just  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  physicians  had  come 
to  adopt  my  own  views  of  the  true  con¬ 
stitutional  origin  of  diseases,  a  class  of 
doctors  sprang  up  who  will  have  it  that, 
in  the  majority  of  female  complaints,  at 
least,  there  must  ever  be  more  or  less  of 
local  wrong,  which  no  possible  constitu¬ 
tional  treatment  can  cure  !  Whispering 
mysteriously  the  words  44  engorgement  ” 
and  44  enlargement  ”  44  ulceration  of  the 
os’’  44  changes  of  position  ”  and  44  mispo- 
sition,”  44 version”  and  ‘‘retroversion” — 
phrases  which,  till  very  recently,  were 
never  heard  in  an  English  sickroom — 
these  people  straightway  proceed,  with 
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speculum,  caustic,  and  other  shocking  ap¬ 
pliances,  to  perform  their  beastly  opera¬ 
tions — operations  dangerous  alike  to  the 
moral  and  to  the  physical  wellbeing  of 
their  patients.  Men  of  England !  if  you 
only  knew  what  your  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  needlessly — mark  that  word ! — need¬ 
lessly  experience  at  the  hands  of  those 
quacks,  your  brows  would  bum  with 
shame  and  indignation.  How  such  bru¬ 
tality  as  these  creatures  practise  ever  came 
to  pollute  our  shores,  is  one  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  times.  A  proper  feeling  in 
!  the  minds  of  our  women  should  have 
preserved  them  from  the  humiliation  and 
torture  to  which  they  have  been  subjected; 
while  Englishmen  of  all  ranks  should 
have  united,  long  ere  this,  to  expel  from 
the  land  the  sordid  wretches  who  first 
introduced  the  grossness  and  indecency  of 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  to  the  houses  and 
hearths  of  a  too  confiding  people ! 

A  terrible  error  prevails  at  this  moment 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  public— the 
error  of  trusting  to  persons  who  write 
books  on  “  particular  diseases.”  To  a 
man,  these  “specialty”  doctors,  as  they 
call  themselves,  are  generally  little  better 
than  exceedingly  specious  charlatans,  who 
mystify  and  mistreat  their  victims  for 
their  own  special  benefit.  If  apoplexy 
and  epilepsy,  palsy  and  mania,  can,  like 
fever  and  ague,  be  caused  by  impressions 
affecting  any  of  the  nerves  of  the  body, 
even  the  most  distant  from  what  is  called 
the  “  seat  of  the  disease  the  nerves  of 
the  skin  or  intestines,  for  example — why 
may  not  one  and  all  of  them  be  cured  by 
remedies  acting  through  the  same  nerves 
on  the  general  constitution?  By  such 
remedies  only  can  the  majority  of  these 
diseases  in  reality  be  cured.  Not  one  of 
these  complaints  will  yield  to  mere  local 
measures.  Local  measures,  especially  the 
local  measures  employed  by  the  specialists, 
more  generally  aggravate  than  ameliorate 
the  case — procrastinate  instead  of  quicken 
the  cure.  Pity  it  is  that  nothing  short  of 
a  long  illness  pays !  In  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  there  was  a  doctor  for 
every  part  of  the  body ;  the  fingers  and 
toes  had  each  their  separate  doctor  !  We 
have  nearly  come  to  that  pass  here.  An 
universal  medical  corruption  reigns  at  this 
moment  in  England.  There  is  no  hope — 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  sick,  till  the 


sane  and  sound  awake  from  their  lethargy, 
till  the  laity  learn  to  know  and  think  for 
themselves ! 

The  present  routine  treatment  of  palsy 
by  leeches,  blisters,  setons,  and  issues,  is 
a  mistake  throughout ;  the  present  rou¬ 
tine  treatment  of  apoplexy  and  epilepsy 
by  the  same  painful  and  loathsome  means,  [ 
is  also  a  complete  mistake;  the  present 
routine  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  chest, 
heart  and  lung  disorders,  for  example,  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  series  of  mis¬ 
takes.  Almost  every  measure  advocated 
by  the  writers  on  these  “  specialties  ” 
aggravates  the  disorder.  If,  in  the  case 
of  “diseases  of  the  joints  and  spine,” 
quinine  and  iron  can  cure  these  so-called 
local  diseases,  why  may  not  the  same 
remedies  be  employed  with  equal  benefit 
in  palsy,  apoplexy,  and  diseases  of  the 
chest  ?  In  my  own  hands  numerous  cases  , 
of  each  and  all  of  these  diseases  have  yielded  j ; 
like  magic  to  each.  Cases  innumerable  i 
could  I  give  here  of  cures  of  palsy,  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  chest  disease,  by  quinine,  iron 
and  other  purely  febrifuge  means.  Just 
look  at  the  result  of  the  usual  sanguinary 
measures  in  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  apoplexy! 

— -death,  or  worse  than  death — sufferings 
mental  and  physical,  for  which  death  is 
a  happy  relief.  By  curing  the  fever — the 
fitful, repetitive,  constitutional  fever,  which  j 
originates  and  keeps  up  every  one  of  these  j! 
affections — every  one  of  them  may  be  j, 
more  or  less  ameliorated.  Beware  of  the 
localist  men — the  “specialty”  doctors! 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  a  “specialty” 
doctor.  All  that  time  his  practice — in  his 
own  speciality,  diseases  of  the  joints  and 
spine — was  a  most  fatal  mistake ;  but  all 
that  time  neither  he  nor  his  patients  ever 
found  it  out.  There  are  a  great  many 
men  who  now  make  similar  mistakes  in 
their  own  particular  specialities,  and  they  j 
are  not  yet  found  out — possibly  never  j 
may  be  found  out — by  their  patients ,  at  j 
least.  I  allude  more  particularly  here 
to  the  “  kidney  ”  doctors,  and  to  those 
who,  like  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  Dr.  Bright,  ! 
and  others,  treat  gout,  dropsy,  diabetes, 
&c. — diseases  which  can  be  set  up  and 
cured  through  the  brain ,  by  the  passions 
and  emotions — with  acids  and  alkalis,  on 
what  they  call  “  chemical  principles.” 
These  complaints,  like  every  other  purely 
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constitutional  disease,  being  the  unques¬ 
tionable  developments  of  a  great  general 
remittent  febrile  or  nervous  disorder,  can 
only  be  successfully  treated  by  bark, 
iron,  and  other  remedies,  which,  like  the 
passions  and  emotions,  influence  the 
all-dominant  nervous  system— not  in  a 
chemical,  but  in  an  electrical  manner  \ 
Deductions  drawn  from  the  destructive 
chemistry  of  the  inorganic  crucible,  are 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  conservative 
chemistry  of  the  organic  living  body. 
So  at  last  declared  the  late  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  who  like  myself,  had  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  chemical  doctors.  Every 
measure  these  people  recommend  in 
what  they  call  their  own  66  specialties  ”  is 
a  mistake — witnessed  by  the  worse  than 
nugatory  results  of  their  remedies  in  the 
diseases  they  pretend  to  treat  on  “  che¬ 
mical  principles  !”  But  what  of  that  ? 
The  more  blunders  these  practitioners 
make,  the  better  the  case  pays ;  so  long, 
at  least,  as  the  world  will  reward  the 
doctor,  like  the  lawyer,  most  highly  for— 
procrastination ! 

(To  he  continued.) 

GRANULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE 
KIDNEY 

CALLED  BRIGHTS  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Bright,  in  1827,  having  first  directed 
attention  to  this  subject,  the  disorder  has 
been  very  often  called  “  Bright’s  disease  ,” 
and  the  peculiar  disorganisation  of  the 
kidney  on  which  it  depends,  “Bright’s 
kidney.”  More  recently,  the  albuminous 
condition  of  the  urine  has  been  considered 
as  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  frequent  and  most  easily  cognisable, 
among  the  symptoms  of  the  malady ;  and 
the  term  albuminuria  has  been  proposed, 
and  very  generally  adopted,  as  its  patho¬ 
logical  designation.  In  diabetes,  the  urine 
is  loaded  with  sugar.  Here  the  urine  is 
almost  uniformly  impregnated  with  albu¬ 
men,  that  animal  principle  coagulable  by 
heat,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  the 
white  of  eggs.  But  a  variety  of  other 
symptoms  are  also  present.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  investigate  these,  to  point 
out  under  what  conditions  of  the  general 
system  albuminuria  occurs,  from  what 
causes  it  originates,  with  what  disor¬ 
ganisations  it  is  associated,  to  what  extent 


it  affects  life,  and  how  its  advances  may 
be  most  effectually  controlled. 

Symptoms  of  albuminuria . — The  affec¬ 
tion  so  called  may,  like  rheumatism,  show 
itself  in  an  acute  or  in  a  chronic  form. 
The  acute  form  is  ushered  in  by  rigors, 
succeeded  by  a  hot  skin,  nausea  and  vomit¬ 
ing,  uneasiness  or  a  dull  pain  in  the  loins, 
with  a  scanty  secretion  of  albuminous 
urine;  in  almost  all  cases,  general  anasarca 
(see  “  Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary  ”) 
appears  at  the  same  time,  and  is  acute 
or  inflammatory.  In  a  few  cases  the 
secretion  of  urine,  after  a  few  days,  is 
suspended  altogether,  when  comatose 
symptoms  supervene,  and  death  speedily 
ensues ;  at  other  times,  the  inflammatory 
action  extends  to  some  other  internal 
organ,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the 
results  of  peracute  pleurisy,  pericarditis, 
peritonitis,  &c.  Occasionally  the  strength 
of  the  patient’s  constitution,  aided  by  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  physician,  over¬ 
comes  the  disease,  and  perfect  recovery 
succeeds.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  recovery  is  only  partial,  and  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  that  more  chronic 
ailment  which  indicates  the  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  and  to  which 
the  term  Bright’s  disease  is  commonly 
applied. 

The  kidneys,  when  examined  after 
death  so  occurring,  appear  larger  than 
natural,  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  and 
evidently  gorged  with  blood;  the  other 
viscera  present  appearances  which  may 
be  generally  anticipated  from  the  character 
of  the  symptoms  during  life. 

Chronic  albuminuria. — The  leading 
feature  of  this  disease  is  the  voiding  of 
a  highly  albuminous  urine  of  low  specific 
gravity.  The  concomitant  symptoms  have, 
for  the  most  part,  very  little  reference  to 
the  kidney,  and  are  only  to  be  connected 
with  it  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
patient  often  complains  of  a  weight  in 
the  loins.  The  bladder  is  irritable,  and 
there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water. 
The  urine  is  occasionally  red  or  dark- 
coloured,  as  well  as  albuminous,  and  some¬ 
times  tinged  with  blood.  The  countenance 
is  pale,  the  skin  dry  and  harsh,  vomiting  j 
is  sometimes  observed.  The  bowels  are  j 
flatulent  and  irregular,  and  the  liver  is 
frequently  suspected  to  be  the  primary 
seat  of  mischief.  Patients  labouring 
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under  this  disease  are  liable  to  inflam¬ 
matory  and  congestive  states  of  other 
important  organs ;  hence,  in  its  progress, 
coma,  convulsions  and  apoplexy  may 
occur.  The  heart,  too,  may  become  impli¬ 
cated,  and  dropsy  is  always  met  with 
sooner  or  later. 

State  of  the  urine. — The  urine  in  this 
disease  is  always  of  a  very  low  specific 
gravity,  never  exceeding  1012,  and  some¬ 
times  falling  as  low  as  1004.  Now  the 
I  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine  is  1015. 

This  unnaturally  lov/  density  of  the  urine 
|  is  albuminuria.  Notwithstanding,  the 
|  addition  of  the  new  material  shows  that 
I  the  other  ingredients  proper  to  healthy 
I  urine  (the  urea  and  salts)  are  preter- 
naturally  diminished  in  quantity.  The 
solid  contents  of  healty  urine  amount 
j  to  about  70  parts  in  a  thousand ;  in  this 
disease  they  are  often  reduced  to  12,  and 
have  been  met  with  even  lower  than  this. 

I  The  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  in 
j  the  urine  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in 
the  same  case  in  different  periods  of 
disease ;  it  does  not  necessarily  increase 
i  with  the  advance  of  the  disease,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  In  general,  the  albu¬ 
men  is  most  plentiful  in  its  early  stages. 

|  The  presence  of  albumen  in  urine  is 
j  readily  detected  by  the  simple  experiment 
|  of  heating  the  urine  in  an  iron  spoon 
!  over  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  an  additional 
test  is  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  which 
|  has  the  property  of  precipitating  albumen 
in  a  flaky  form.  This  is  especially  appli¬ 
cable,  when  the  suspected  urine  is  pre- 
ternaturally  alkaline,  and  the  albuminous 
matter  thereby  rendered  less  sensible  to 
the  action  of  heat. 

Healthy  urine  contains  no  albumen. 
This  animal  principle  is  the  great  agent 
in  nutrition,  and  is  not  an  excrementitious 
product.  We  might  reasonably  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  urine  in  this  disease 
obtains  its  albumen  at  the  expense  of 
j  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Experiment 
|  confirms  this  opinion.  It  1ms  been  ascer- 
i  tained,  by  Dr.  Cliristison  and  others,  that 
the  more  the  urine  is  loaded  with  albu- 
I  men,  the  less  there  is  of  it  in  the  serum 
|  of  the  blood,  and  the  lower  is  the  specific 
i  gravity  of  the  serum.  Another  remark- 
;  able  change  which  the  blood  undergoes, 
is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  its  red 
particles  or  colouring  matter.  It  is 


remarked  by  Dr.  Christison,  that  “  no 
disease  so  closely  approaches  haemorrhage 
in  its  power  of  impoverishing  the  blood, 
and  exhausting  its  red  particles  as  albu¬ 
minuria  :  hence  arises  the  peculiar  hue  of 
the  skin,  and  that  waxy  aspect  which  so 
strongly  characterises  the  victims  to  this 
complaint.” 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  chronic  form 
of  albuminuria,  the  urine  is  generally  i 
scanty ;  instead  of  the  two  pints  which 
are  commonly  discharged  in  health,  the 
quantity  seldom  exceeds  one  pint,  and 
is  often  less  than  half  a  pint.  In  the  ! 
more  advanced  periods  of  the  disease, 
the  quantity  of  urine  approaches  more  j 
nearly  the  standard  of  health ;  in  some 
few  cases  it  has  been  found  even  to 
exceed  it. 

The  secondary  effects  of  chronic  albu¬ 
minuria  are  renal  dropsy ,  and  others 
before  mentioned  as  succeeding  the  acute  j 
form  of  this  disease.  The  other  compli¬ 
cations  or  secondary  affections  concurrent 
with  albuminuria,  are  headache,  lethargy, 
epileptic  fits,  coma,  and  occasionally  apo¬ 
plexy.  Dr.  Christison  is  inclined  to  view  j 
coma  as  the  normal  mood  by  which  j 
this  disease  proves  fatal.  Serum  is  in  ; 
such  cases  usually  found  in  the  ventricles  ' 
of  the  brain,  paid  to  the  presence  thence 
arising  the  comatose  state  may  reasonably 
be  attributed.  Some  pathologists  contend, 
that  urea  contained  in  the  blood  may  act 
as  a  poison  to  the  nervous  system,  and  in 
this  manner  give  rise  to  the  succeeding 
apoplexy.  Of  seventy  fatal  cases  observed 
by  Dr.  Bright,  death  was  ushered  in  by 
well-marked  cerebral  symptoms  in  thirty. 

Causes  of  albuminuria. — This  disease 
prevails  at  different  ages,  and  under 
apparently  very  opposite  conditions  of 
the  general  system.  It  has  been  met 
with  in  infancy.  The  dropsy,  which 
succeeds  scarlet  fever,  is  often  associated 
with  an  albuminous  condition  of  the 
urine  and  granular  degeneration  of  the 
kidney.  The  chief  subjects  of  this 
disorder  are  adults  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women. 
The  scrofulous  habit  of  the  body  seems 
to  give  a  tendency  to  it ;  intemperate  j 
habits  predispose  to  it;  exposure  to  cold 
and  moisture  is  one  of  its  direct  exciting 
causes,  and  it  has  sometimes  appeared 
to  originate  in  injuries  to  the  loins.  It 
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is  a  very  dangerous  malady,  and  when 
cured  is  prone  to  reappear. 

Treatment. — The  dropsical  accumula¬ 
tion  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
by  purgatives  and  diuretics.  The  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  skin  are  to  be  encouraged  by 
diaphoretics  and  warm  baths. 

Observation. — The  natural  tendency 
of  so  many  drugs  to  pass  off  by  the 
kidneys,  and  to  influence  their  secretions, 
holds  out  great  encouragement  to  attempt 
a  more  effectual  treatment  of  this  disease 
than  any  which  has  been  devised. 

HIPPOCRATES. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  friend 
to  our  great  cause,  that  an  account  of 
;  the  life  of  Hippocrates  would  be  highly 
|  interesting  to  our  readers,  especially  as 
the  majority  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
subject ;  and  though  that  great  man  is 
often  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide 
to  Health,”  and  frequently  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  yet  it  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  Dr.’s  Guide  to  give  the  life  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  such  a  subject  belonging  more 
particularly  to  such  a  work  as  our  Jour¬ 
nal.  Therefore,  we  will  give,  not  only  an 
account  of  the  life  of  that  eminent  an¬ 
cient  physician  from  authentic  sources, 
but,  also,  a  relation  of  his  professional 
labours,  and  those  circumstances  which 
stamped  him  as  the  greatest  physician  of 
antiquity. 

Hippocrates  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  in  the  first  year  of  the  SOth  Olym¬ 
piad,  a.m.  3544,  ant.  J.C.  460.  He  is 
said  to  have  descended  from  iEscula- 
pius  by  Heraclides  his  father,  and  from 
Hercules  by  his  mother  Praxitea.  He 
first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  things  in  general,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  the  human  body  in  particular. 
His  own  father  was  his  first  master.  He 
;  also  received  lessons  from  another  cele¬ 
brated  physician,  Herodicus.  He  made 
i  a  great  proficiency  in  all  the  parts  of 
physic,  and  carried  the  knowlege  of  it  as 
■  high  as  was  possible  in  those  days. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  he  was 
born  at  Cos.  That  island  was  consecrated 
to  the  god  iEsculapius,  who  was  adored 
there  in  a  particular  manner.  It  was 
a  custom  for  all,  who  had  been  cured 
of  any  distemper,  to  make  an  exact 
memorandum  of  the  symptoms  that  had 


attended  it,  and  the  remedies  by  which 
they  had  been  relieved.  Hippocrates  had 
caused  all  these  accounts  to  be  copied, 
which  were  of  no  small  advantage  to 
him,  and  served  him  instead  of  a  great 
length  of  experience. 

His  vast  capacity  appeared  in  a  peculiar 
manner  during  the  plague,  that  raged 
particularly  in  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
throughout  Attica  during  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war,  a.  M.  3574,  ant.  J.  C.  430. 

The  people  of  Abera  are  said  to  have 
written  to  Hippocrates,  desiring  him  to 
come  thither  to  visit  Democritus.  They 
saw  that  philosopher  regardless  of  every¬ 
thing,  laugh  at  everything,  say  that  the  : 
air  was  full  of  images,  and  boast  that  he  [ 
made  voyages  into  the  vast  immense  of 
things.  Considering  all  this  as  so  many 
symptoms  and  beginnings  of  frenzy,  they 
were  afraid  he  would  run  mad,  and  that 
his  great  learning  would  entirely  turn 
his  brain.  Hippocrates  set  them  right, 
and  judged  very  differently  of  Demo¬ 
critus’s  condition.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  whence  j, 
this  fact  is  taken,  are  genuine. 

The  writings  which  he  left  behind  him 
in  great  number,  have  always  been  and 
still  are  considered  as  a  very  excellent 
and  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of 
physic.  He  has  preserved  the  remem-  | 
brance  of  an  event  in  them,  which  says 
much  for  his  ingenuousness.  It  is  the 
sincere  confession  of  an  error,  which  he 
had  committed  in  dressing  a  wound  in 
the  head :  for  anciently,  as  we  have 
observed,  physic,  surgery,  and  pharmacy, 
were  not  distinct  professions.  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  own,  at  the  expense  in  some 
measure  of  his  glory,  that  he  was  mis¬ 
taken  ;  lest  others,  after  him  and  by  his 
example,  should  fall  into  the  same  error. 
Little  minds,  says  Celsus,  and  men  of 
vulgar  abilities,  do  not  act  in  this  manner, 
but  are  much  more  careful  of  the  small 
reputation  they  have,  because  they  can  j 
lose  nothing  without  impoverishing  them-  i 
selves.  Only  great  geniuses,  conscious 
themselves  of  the  abundance  they  other¬ 
wise  possess,  are  capable  of  such  a 
confession,  and  of  neglecting  the  little 
losses,  that  diminish  nothing  of  their 
riches  and  opulence.  He  makes  also 
another  confession,  that  argues  an  admi- 
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Of  forty-two  patients,  whose  distempers 
he  describes  in  his  first  and  third  books 
upon  epidemical  diseases ,  he  owns  that 
he  cured  only  seventeen,  that  the  rest 
died  under  his  hands.  In  the  second 
book  of  the  same  work,  speaking  of  a 
kind  of  quinsy  attended  with  dangerous 
symptoms,  he  says,  that  all  his  patients 
recovered.  “  Had  they  died,”  adds  he, 
“  I  should  have  said  so  with  the  same 
freedom.”  In  another  place,  he  complains 
modestly  of  the  injustice  of  those  who 
cry  down  physic,  under  the  pretence, 
that  many  people  die  in  the  hands  of  the 
physicians — as  if,  says  he,  the  death  of 
the  patient  might  not  be  imputed  to  the 
insurmountable  violence  of  the  distemper, 
as  much,  or  rather  more,  than  to  the  fault 
of  the  physician.  He  declares,  that  it  is 
no  dishonour  to  a  physician,  when  he  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  certain  difficult 
cases,  to  call  in  other  physicians,  in  order 
to  consult  with  them  upon  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  patient’s 
good.  Whence  we  see  that  such  con¬ 
sultations  are  an  ancient  custom. 

The  character  of  a  truly  honest  man 
and  one  of  the  greatest  probity,  appears 
in  the  oath  of  Hippocrates,  with  which 
he  introduces  his  works.  He  calls  the 
gods,  who  preside  over  physic,  to  witness 
the  sincere  desire  he  has  to  discharge 
exactly  all  the  duties  of  his  station.  He 
expresses  a  warm  and  respectful  gratitude 
for  him  who  taught  him  the  art  of  physic, 
and  declares  that  he  shall  always  consider 
him  as  his  father,  and  his  children  as  his 
own  brothers,  whom  he  shall  make  it  his 
duty  to  assist  upon  all  occasions,  both 
with  his  fortune  and  advice.  He  protests, 
that  in  the  regimen  which  he  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  sick,  he  shall  take  great 
care  to  consult  what  may  be  best  for 
them,  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  be  to 
their  prejudice.  He  proposes  to  himself 
the  leading  of  a  pure  and  irreproachable 
life,  and  not  to  dishonour  his  profession 
by  any  action  worthy  of  blame.  He  says 
that  he  shall  never  undertake  to  cut  for 
the  stone,  and  shall  leave  that  operation 
to  persons  whom  long  experience  has 
rendered  dexterous  at  it.  He  protests 
that,  if  in  visiting  his  patients  or  other¬ 
wise,  he  shall  discover  anything  which 
ought  to  be  concealed,  he  will  never 
reveal  it,  but  will  inviolably  observe  the 


sacred  law  of  secrecy.  And  lastly,  he 
hopes,  by  his  punctual  attachment  to  all 
these  rules,  that  he  shall  acquire  the 
esteem  of  posterity,  and  consents  to  for¬ 
feit  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  for 
ever,  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  depart 
from  them. 

He  is  highly  praised  for  his  disinteres¬ 
tedness — a  most  estimable  virtue  in  a 
physician.  What  he  say3  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  is  for 
having  the  physician  act,  in  respect  to  his 
fees,  with  honour  and  humanity,  and  j 
regulate  them  by  the  patient’s  power  to  j 
reward  them  more  or  less  liberally.  There  i  j 
are  even  occasions,  says  he,  in  which  a 
physician  ought  neither  to  ask  nor  to 
expect  reward ;  as  in  the  cases  of  stran¬ 
gers  and  the  poor,  whom  all  the  world 
are  obliged  to  assist.  He  appears  to  have 
been  full  of  respect  for  the  Divinity. 

44  Those,”  says  he,  “who  first  discovered  j 
the  manner  of  curing  diseases,  believed 
it  an  art,  of  which  the  invention  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  God.” 

Nothing  is  particularly  known  of  the 
death  of  Hippocrates.  He  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  left  two  sons,  Thes- 
salus  and  Draco,  who  acquired  great 
reputation  among  the  physicians,  as  well 
as  Poly  bus  his  son-in-law  and  successor. 

A  MEDICAL  GLOSSAY, 

OR  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

( Continued  from  page  379,  vol.  vili.) 

Emollients — those  substances  which  pos¬ 
sess  a  power  of  relaxing  the  living 
animal  fibre,  without  producing  that 
effect  from  any  mechanical  action. 
Emphysema — -air  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane. 

Empyema — a  collection  of  pus  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Enterocele — a  rupture  formed  by  a  pro¬ 
trusion  of  intestine. 

Entero-epiplocele — a  rupture  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  part  of  an  intestine, 
with  a  portion  of  the  epiploon. 

Enuresis — an  involuntary  flow  of  urine. 
Epiplocele — an  omental  hernia. 

Epistaxis — bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Erysipelas — a  diffused  inflammation  of 
the  skin. 

Escharotics — caustics.  Those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  destroying  the  i 
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texture  of  the  solids  of  the  animal  body, 
to  which  they  are  directly  applied. 

Excrescence — any  preternatural  formation 
of  flesh. 

Exomphalns — an  umbilical  hernia. 

Exostosis — a  morbid  enlargement  or  hard 
tumor  of  a  bone. 

Fistula — a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer  that 
has  a  narrow  opening,  and  sometimes 
leads  to  a  larger  cavity. 

Fracture — a  solution  of  a  bone  into  two 
or  more  fragments. 

Fungus — proud  flesh.  A  morbid  growth 
of  flesh  upon  an  ulcer. 

Furunculus — an  inflammatory  tumor  of  a 
subcutaneous  gland. 

Ganglion — an  encysted  tumor  formed  in 
the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  containing 
a  fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Gangrene— -a  mortification  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  before  endowed  with  vitality. 

Gonorrhoea — a  preternatural  flux  from  the 
urethra  or  vagina. 

Granulation — a  healthy  growth  of  flesh 
on  a  sore. 

Hematocele — a  collection  of  blood  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  or  in  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  scrotum. 

Hemorrhage — a  bleeding  or  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  the  blood  flowing  there¬ 
from. 

Hemorrhoids — the  piles. 

Hectic — a  term  applied  to  a  fever  that  is 
attended  with  evening  exacerbations, 
and  slight  remissions  in  the  morning, 
and  which  reduces  the  strength  and 
causes  the  body  to  waste. 

Hernia — a  rupture  or  protrusion  of  a  part 
of  any  viscus  from  one  of  the  circum¬ 
scribed  cavities  of  the  body. 

Hernia  congenita — a  species  of  hernia, 
wherein  the  intestine  or  omentum  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  testicle. 

Hordeolum — a  tumor  in  the  margin  of 
the  eyelid,  resembling  in  some  respect 
a  barley-corn. 

Hydrarthrus — a  white  swelling  of  a  joint. 

Hydrocele — dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

Hydrothorax — dropsy  of  the  chest. 

Indication — -that  which  demonstrates  in  a 
disease  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Inflammation — a  disease  characterised  by 
increased  heat,  redness  and  tumefaction. 

Ischuria — a  suppression  of  urine. 

Lithotomy — the  operation  of  cutting  a 
stone  from  the  bladder. 


Mastodynia — inflammation  of  the  breasts. 
Maturation — the  process  which  succeeds 
inflammation,  by  which  pus  is  collected 
into  an  abscess. 

Meliceris — a  tumor  that  contains  a  sub¬ 
stance  like  honey. 

Mollities  ossium — a  disease  of  the  bones, 
wherein  they  can  be  bent  without  frac¬ 
turing  them. 

Moxa — a  variety  of  the  actual  cautery. 
Nasvi  materni — mothers  marks. 

Necrosis — the  dry  gangrene.  A  species 
of  mortification,  in  which  the  parts  be¬ 
come  dry,  insensible  and  black,  without 
any  previous  inflammation. 

(Edema — a  dropsical  swelling  of  the  flesh. 
Ophthalmia — inflammation  of  the  eye. 
Ozsena — a  malignant  ulcer  in  the  nostrils. 
Paracentesis — the  operation  of  tapping  or 
drawing  water  from  the  cavities  of  the 
body. 

Paraphymosis — a  permanent  contraction 
of  the  foreskin  behind  the  glans  penis, 
so  as  to  denudate  the  glans  penis  and 
strangulate  it. 

Paronychia — a  whitloe,  or  whitlow. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

Value  op  Exercise.— Exercise  for  the  bodv, 
occupation  for  the  mind  — these  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  health  and  happiness ;  the  cardinal 
points  upon  which  everything  turns.  Motion 
seems  to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of  nature, 
to  which  even  inanimate  things  are  subject ;  for 
the  winds,  waves,  the  earth  itself,  are  restless,  and 
the  waving  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  is  known 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  economy.  A  fixed 
rule  of  taking  several  hours’  exercise  every  day, 
if  possible  in  the  open  air,  if  not,  under  cover, 
will  be  almost  certain  to  secure  one  exemption 
from  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  low 
spirits,  or  ennui ,  that  monster  who  is  ever  way¬ 
laying  the  rich  and  indolent.  “  Throw  but  a 
stone ,  the  giant  dies.”  Low  spirits  cannot  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  of  bodily  and  mental  activity. 

NOTICES. 


BOTANIC  BANQUET. 

The  Friends  and  Agents  of  the  Botanic  System 
are  respectfully  informed  that  a  Banquet  will 
take  place  in  Sheffield  at  the  latter  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1858.  Of  the  time  and  place  due  notice  will 
be  given.  Dr.  Coffin,  and  other  gentlemen, 
have  kindly  consented  to  attend. — P.  S.  A  Bazaar 
will  also  be  held  on  the  same  day.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  glad  to  receive  Subscriptions,  either 
in  money  or  goods,  and  the  names  of  parties  who 
intend  to  furnish  trays.  The  proceeds  to  be  given 
for  the  erection  of  an  hospital. 

Joseph  Naden,  Hon.  Sec.,  203  and  204f, 
Shales-moor. 
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CONSULTATION. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague  Place,  Russell -square,  daily 
|  ( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o  clock 

(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TEICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,and  24,  Union  Street  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  to  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204§,  Shales-moor , 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice  ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “  Treatise  on  Midwifery,’’ 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of'  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 

-  '  — ,■  ■  .  - — .  ..  - 


ANATOMICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The  Editor  has  several  sets  of  the  above  on 
hand  for  sale. 

These  Drawings  are  highly  extolled,  declared 
to  be  most  excellent,  and  are  astonishingly  low  in 
price. 

A  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand, 

from  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25s. 

A  single  Drawing  ..  ..  ..  ..  7 s.6d. 

A  set  of  12  of  our  Medical  Herbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  from  Nature  . .  . .  24s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 s.  6d. 

For  further  descriptions  see  the  eighth  vol.  of 
our  Journal,  page  168. 


THE  OXFORD  PIONEER  OF  MEDICAL 
BOTANY, 

Explanatory  of  the  Principles  of  Botanic  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  to  which  is  added  a  compact  Pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  Botanic  Medicines,  by 

BENJAMIN  V.  SCOTT, 

Medical  Botanist,  and  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin, 
founder  of  the  Botanic  System  in  England, 

5,  MARKET  PLACE,  OXFORD. 

Price  Twopence ,  or  Threepence  by  post;  or 
Twelve  copies  free  by  post  for  Two  Shillings. 

This  really  is  a  very  valuable  little  work,  being 
a  clear,  concise  and  just  exposition  of  our  Medico- 
Botanic  principles.  The  compact  Pharmacopoeia 
appended  is  certainly  a  desideratum.  No  family 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  without  a 
copy.  This,  read  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Treatise  on  Blood-letting  and  Fever,”  must 
convince  all  who  are  not  wilfully  prejudiced,  and 
blind  to  conviction,  of  the  unsophisticated  truth 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-Botanical  System  and 
Practice. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR  THE  BOTANIC  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Fletcher  (annual)  .  .  .  £0  10  0 

Mr.  Daniel  Fletcher  „  ...  0  5  o 

Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  „  ...050 

Mrs.  A  Story  „  ...100 

Mrs.  Wallis,  Ewell . 10  0 


£3  0  0 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Ch. — We  decline  the  offer. 

P.  Sinclair. — A  personal  interview  is  indispensably 
necessary.  If  preferred,  the  interview  can  take  place 
at  a  time  and  within  a  convenient  distance  which  P.  S  . 
may  appoint. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  u  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 


COFFIN’S 


JOUR 


AND 


MEDICAL  REFORMER. 

Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting-  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.  Dr.  Johnson. 


No.  273.— Yol.  IX.  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1858. 


Price  Id. 


THE  GLEANER,  No.  19. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  AGES. 

In  all  these  processes,  the  child-mind 
seems  to  be  so  entirely  concentrated  upon 
the  particular  subject  of  its  thoughts  as 
to  be  “  possessed  ”  by  it  for  the  time, 
almost  as  completely  as  a  u  biologised  ” 
subject  is  by  his  dominant  idea ;  and 
no  prolonged  study  of  it  is  required  to 
justify  the  statement,  that  its  operations 
are  for  some  time  entirely  automatic , 
and  that  the  acquirement  of  volitional 
control  over  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  is  a  very  gradual  process.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that 
the  activity  with  which  the  formation  of 
new  ideas  takes  place  in  the  child,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  attention 
transfers  itself  from  one  object  to  another, 
prevents  any  single  state  from  fixing 
itself  durably  in  the  consciousness,  so 
that  the  memory  preserves  but  faint 
traces  of  the  greater  part  of  what  passes 
through  the  mind ;  and  it  is  (for  the 
most  part)  only  when  the  same  thoughts 
are  frequently  recurred  to,  that  they  take 
root.  Still  we  occasionally  find,  that  par¬ 
ticular  impressions  exert  a  very  powerful 
influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  even  where  the 
consciousness  loses  its  hold  over  them, 
impressions  of  a  transient  nature  may 
leave  such  traces  in  the  brain,  that  they 
may  be  reproduced  at  any  future  time, 
when  the  appropriate  suggestion  may 
happen  to  be  applied.  Whilst  the  idea¬ 
tional  consciousness  is  thus  being  expanded 
and  elevated,  the  emotional  part  of  the 
psychical  nature  is  rapidly  acquiring  a 


greater  range  and  intensity  of  action. 
The  infant  and  young  child  give  ample 
evidence  in  their  actions  of  the  several 
forms  of  emotional  sensibility  which 
connect  themselves  with  sensational  and 
perceptive  states  ;  but  no  sooner  does  the 
development  of  ideas  commence,  than 
the  various  modifications  of  feeling  attach 
themselves  to  these j  and  thus  almost 
every  thought  that  is  not  a  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  abstraction,  comes  to  possess 
more  or  less  of  an  emotional  character. 
Here,  again,  we  trace  the  powerful 
influence  of  early  impressions,  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  state  of  feeling 
which  is  habitual  to  each  individual, 
may  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  his 
original  constitution,  yet  it  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  that  it  is  largely  influenced  by 
sympathy  with  the  like  states  in  those 
among  whom  the  child  receives  its  early 
education.  It  is  of  peculiar  importance, 
therefore,  that  this  example  should  be 
such  as  is  wholesome  for  the  child  to 
imitate ;  since  it  is  upon  the  habits  of 
feeling,  thus  early  formed,  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  right  conduct  of  after  life 
mainly  depend.  This  statement  (which 
applies  with  yet  greater  force  to  the 
moral  sense)  may  at  first  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  children  are  peculiarly  transient 
in  their  character,  even  when  they  are 
violently  excited ;  one  state  of  feeling 
giving  place  to  another,  even  of  the  most 
opposite  kind,  under  the  influence  of 
some  new  impression,  or  of  some  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  ideas.  But  the 
same  general  principle  applies  to  this 
case,  as  to  the  formation  of  habits  of 
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thought;  (viz.),  that  although  individual 
impressions  are  more  speedily  dissipated 
from  the  minds  of  children  than  from 
those  of  adults,  yet  that  when  impressions 
of  the  same  kind  are  frequently  repeated, 
the  brain  grows  to  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  come  to  take  part  (as  it  were) 
in  its  ordinary  working;  and  thus,  by 
establishing  a  particular  mode  of  nutritive 
assimilation,  they  tend  to  perpetuate  this 
acquired  habit,  of  whatever  nature  it  be. 
The  right  training  of  the  emotional 
tendencies,  and  all  the  higher  uses  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  influence  of  the  will 
in  directing  the  current  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  thus  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  if  rightly  cultivated,  with  the 
advance  of  years;  so  that  the  psychical 
powers,  whilst  themselves  acquiring  an 
increase  of  vigour  and  comprehensiveness, 
are  brought  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  the  individual,  and  can  be 
utilised  in  any  way  he  may  choose  to 
employ  them.  Thus,  with  a  diminishing 
mobility  of  thought  and  excitability  of 
feeling,  the  mind  becomes  more  and  more 
capable  of  sustained  and  determinately 
concentrated  activity,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  progressively  acquiring  that  store 
of  familiar  experiences ,  which  not  only 
constitutes  the  basis  of  all  attainments 
in  special  .departments  of  knowledge,  but 
supplies  (when  judiciously  used)  that 
“  common  sense”  by  which  we  form 
most  of  our  judgments,  and  direct  most 
of  our  conduct.  During  this  period,  more¬ 
over,  the  muscular  apparatus  of  animal 
life,  whose  actions  are  at  first  purely 
automatic,  is  brought  more  and  more 
under  the  direction  of  the  mind,  so  as 
to  express  its  ideas,  its  feelings,  and  its 
volitions ;  and  it  is  whilst  this  transference 
is  going  on,  that  new  habits  of  actions 
are  more  readily  formed,  and  when  once 
formed  are  durably  impressed  upon  the 
organism.  The  excess  which  must  exist, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  in  the 
constructive  over  the  destructive  activity, 
and  the  large  amount  of  the  latter,  which 
(as  already  shown)  arises  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  growth,  in  addition  to 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  increased 
activity  of  the  animal  functions,  neces¬ 
sitates  a  much  larger  proportion  of  repose 
than  suffices  for  the  adult ;  but  this 


necessity  diminishes  with  the  progress  of 
years,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned  ; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  whilst  the  young 
child  passes  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a 
day  in  sleep,  half  the  time  suffices  for  the 
youth  just  entering  on  manhood. 

The  second  dentition ,  consisting  in  the 
replacement  of  the  deciduous  or  milk 
teeth  by  the  permanent  teeth  that 
succeed  them,  which  is  the  most  important 
developmental  change  that  occurs  during 
the  period  of  childhood,  normally  com¬ 
mences  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year : 
the  germs  of  the  new  teeth,  however,  are 
formed  long  previously,  having  their  origin 
in  a  process  of  germination  from  the  tooth 
sacs  of  the  temporary  teeth,  which  takes 
place  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  latter.  The  three  per¬ 
manent  molars,  on  either  side  of  each 
jaw,  however,  have  no  such  origin,  since 
they  do  not  replace  temporary  teeth.  The 
first  pair,  which  usually  make  their 
appearance  behind  the  temporary  molars, 
either  contemporaneously  with,  or  a  little 
anteriorly  to,  the  first  shedding  of  the 
deciduous  teeth,  are  really  “  milk  teeth,” 
so  far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  since 
they  are  developed  from  primitive 
tooth-sacs;  on  the  other  hand,  the  second 
true  molars,  which  afterwards  come  up 
behind  them,  are  evolved  from  tooth-sacs 
which  hold  the  same  relation  to  those  of 
the  first  as  the  tooth-sacs  of  the  other 
permanent  teeth  do  to  those  of  the  i 
deciduous  teeth  which  they  replace ;  and 
the  third  true  molars,  or  dentes  sapiential , 
or  wisdom  teeth,  as  they  are  denominated, 
bear  the  like  relation  to  the  second. 
Although  the  eruption  of  the  true  molars 
is  so  long  postponed,  yet  the  foundation 
of  them  is  laid  at  an  early  period ;  for 
the  papilla  of  the  first  is  distinguishable 
at  the  sixteenth  week  after  conception; 
that  of  the  second,  after  the  seventh 
month  after  birth  ;  and  that  of  the  third, 
at  the  sixth  year.  In  successive  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  “  milk  teeth,”  by  the  “  per¬ 
manent  set,”  a  very  regular  order  is 
usually  followed.  The  middle  incisors 
are  first  shed  and  renewed,  and  then  the 
lateral  incisors.  The  anterior  “  milk  ” 
molars  next  follow,  and  these  are  replaced 
by  the  anterior  bicuspid  teeth.  About  a 
year  afterwards,  the  posterior  “  milk  ” 
molars  are  shed  and  replaced  in  like 
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manner  by  bicuspid  teeth.  The  canines 
are  the  last  of  the  “  milk  ”  teeth  to  be 
exchanged ;  in  the  succeeding  year,  the 
second  of  the  true  molars  appears;  but 
the  third  pair,  the  dentes  sapientias ,  are 
seldom  developed  until  three  or  four  years 
subsequently,  and  often  much  later. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

THE  MEDICAL  BOTANISTS 
AND  DR.  SMITH. 

Some  parties  are  so  imbued  with  the 
cacoethes  scribendi  et  cacoethes  loquendi , 
that  right  or  wrong  they  must  and  will 
write — right  or  wrong  they  must  talk, 
being  most  desirous  of  appearing  clever 
men,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of 
their  readers  and  hearers  by  their  pre¬ 
tentious  assumption  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  without  truly  possessing 
either,  substituting  mere  sarcasm  and 
verbiage  for  the  higher  attainments  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  well  versed  prior 
to  their  endeavouring  to  hold  others  up 
to  personal  ridicule  and  contempt.  The 
vituperative  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Surrey- 
street,  Sheffield,  appears  in  several  in¬ 
stances  to  come  under  the  above  denomi¬ 
nation,  who,  in  his  introductory  address 
to  the  medical  students  in  the  Sheffield 
Medical  School,  as  recorded  in  the  Sheffield 
Daily  Telegraph  of  October  the  2nd, 
after  giving  a  digest  of  the  new  medical 
gagging  and  exclusive  Bill,  and  lucidly 
explaining  who  are  and  who  are  not 
entitled  to  practise  in  accordance  with 
its  regulations,  begins  to  let  the  evil  spirit 
of  envy  and  malevolence  with  which  he 
seems  to  be  charged,  show  itself  by 
thus  continuing  his  address:  “That  class 
of  gentlemen  (the  Medical  Botanists), 
whom  our  worthy  member,  Mr.  Hadfield, 
pleaded  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
register  on  that  qualification,  will  not  be 
permitted  with  impunity  to  use  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  M.B.  They  might  as  well 
assume  the  higher  addition  of  M.D., 
according  to  the  well-known  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  mystic  letters  m.d.,  money 

DOWN.” 

Now,  our  facetious  Dr.  Smith,  we,  the 
agents  and  practitioners  of  Dr.  Coffin’s 
system  of  Medical  Botany,  will,  by  way 
of  retort,  ask  you,  whether  it  is  not 
better,  both  for  patient  and  practitioner, 
to  m.d.  (money  down)  it,  and  get 


speedily  up  by  being  as  speedily  cured, 
than  for  the  allopathic  practitioner  to 
keep  the  patient  down  as  long  as  possible 
by  his  poisonous  compounds,  in  order  to 
swell  his  bill,  and  sweat  the  purse-strings 
of  his  patient,  well  knowing  that  his 
diploma  and  new  registration  warrant 
his  assumption  of  the  mystical  letters 
M.P.,  must  pay,  having  his  eye  more 
upon  the  cash  than  the  welfare  of  his 
patient.  Dr.  Coffin’s  agents  act  not 
thus :  their  greatest  desire  is  to  cure 
quickly  and  radically;  and  that  they  do 
and  have  done,  in  innumerable  cases, 
also  in  numbers  of  cases  in  the  good 
town  of  Sheffield,  which  is  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  the  worthy  doctor,  is 
fully  proved,  and  in  very  many  cases  in 
which  the  diplomatised  allopath  has  most 
signally  failed,  and  had  given  up  the 
cases  as  hopeless.  u  Facts  are  indeed 
stubborn  things,”  and  all  the  sarcasm  and 
verbiage  of  our  witty  doctor  will  not 
nullify  them.  Again  comes  another 
burst  of  grandiloquence.  “  Here  (says 
our  funny  doctor)  I  would  take  leave  to 
remark,  that  the  worthy  gentleman  afore¬ 
said  exhibited  singularly  good  sense  and 
exquisite  statesmanship  in  wishing  to 
place  Medical  Botanists  on  a  register 
established  by  an  Act,  the  preamble  of 
which  states  that  it  is  enacted  because 
it  is  expedient  that  persons  requiring 
medical  aid  should  be  enabled  to  distin¬ 
guish  qualified  from  unqualified  practi¬ 
tioners.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  But, 
though  doubtless  the  register  would,  by 
the  adoption  of  his  suggestion,  have 
been  rendered  much  more  valuable  for 
the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  serve, 
that  consideration  must  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  overwhelming  honour  which  would 
have  been  conferred  on  the  graduates, 
fellows,  licentiates,  and  members  of  the 
universities,  learned  bodies  and  corpo¬ 
rations,  by  placing  their  names  in  the 
same  register  as  that  containing  those 
of  the  far  more  learned,  distinguished, 
and  highly  qualified  medical  botanists. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Had  his  pro¬ 
position  been  carried,  surely  a  grateful 
public  would  have  had  rejoicings  and 
bonfires  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  with  transparencies  ornamented 
with  names  culled  from  the  choicest  of 
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those  to  be  found  in  the  register,  which 
was  to  enable  the  said  public  to  distinguish 
between  qualified  and  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners,  as  thus :  Coffin  and  Christison, 
Ferguson,  Holloway,  Simpson,  Erichsen, 
Nadin,  and  Watson,  and  Allison,  Guthrie, 
and  Torrens.  (Loud  laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.)  With  regard  to  the  class  of 
gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Hadfield  delighted 
to  honour,  I  will  only  say,  that  but  for 
the  profound  wisdom  of  an  enlightened 
British  public,  it  would  soon  cease  to 
exist ;  and  with  regard  to  their  defender 
and  supporter,  I  will  merely  amend  the 
preamble  to  the  Act,  and  say  that  it 
is  desirable  that  legislators  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  qualified  from  unqualified 
practitioners.” 

If  merit,  with  its  concomitant  success, 
were  the  test  of  honour  (which  indeed 
they  ought  to  be),  honour  would  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  various  bodies,  Sic.,  al¬ 
luded  to,  by  their  names  being  placed  in 
connection  with  the  agents  and  practi¬ 
tioners  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  system,  and  even 
were  we  to  add  the  learned  Dr.  Smith  to 
our  list.  It  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  noble  mind  to  give  honour  where 
honour  is  due,  irrespective  of  either  position 
or  money  qualification ;  and  much  as  the 
Sheffield  doctor  might  think  himself  dis¬ 
honoured  by  his  name  being  placed  beside 
ours,  and  much  would  he  consider  himself 
to  be  honoured,  we  infer,  by  his  name  being 
in  company  with  a  medical  baronet,  we 
should  deem  it  a  disgrace  to  us  as  honest 
men  to  be  classed  with — Sir  E  verard  Home, 
one  who  was  appointed  to  make  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter’s  col¬ 
lection  of  anatomical  subjects,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  produced  nothing,  but 
was  engaged  during  that  time  in  making 
extracts  from  Hunter’s  invaluable  manu¬ 
scripts,  palming  such  off  and  publishing 
them  as  his  own,  and  consummating  his 
villany  by  burning  the  manuscripts  of 
that  most  eminent  man  (see  Westminster 
Review  for  July,  1858).  Here  is  a  pretty 
sample  of  sterling  honour  with  a  witness! 
But  he  had  baronet  attached  to  his  name. 
We  could  cite  more  examples  of  the 
honourable  men  we  should,  by  our  learned 
doctor’s  account,  dishonour,  by  being  classed 
with.  But  this  is  enough  for  once,  and  we 
continue. 

Unprecedented  success  has  attended 


our  practice,  and  the  grateful  thanks  of 
myriads  of  mankind  hallow  our  cause; 
may  we  ask  how  many  grateful  patients 
can  Dr.  Smith  muster?  Our  agent  Mr.  ! 
Nadin,  who  comes  under  the  Sheffield 
doctor’s  lash,  will  gladly  join  issue  with  | 
him  upon  this  score;  and  we  are  sure  j 
that  we,  Dr.  Coffin’s  practitioners,  can  , 
bring  forward  more  grateful  individuals  I 
from  the  public  than  can  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  from  all  the  learned  bodies,  &c.,  &c., 
whom  we  should,  according  to  Dr. 
Smith’s  inference,  have  dishonoured  by 
being  classed  with,  not  even  excepting 
Dr.  Smith  himself. 

Again,  if  merit,  united  with  sound  prac¬ 
tice,  based  upon  a  paramount  love  for  the 
science  of  medicine,  joined  to  much  expe¬ 
rience,  did  enable  the  practitioners  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  system  to  register  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Hadfield’s  proposition,  there 
would  not  be  one  unregistered ;  but  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  been  to  the  schools, 
and,  what  is  more  momentous,  paid  the 
fees ,  we  are  excluded.  Dr.  Smith  and  the 
worthy  framers  of  the  Bill  may  well  be 
in  favour  of  it.  Well  knowing  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  cause,  they  were  obliged  to 
hedge  themselves  round  with  governmental 
restrictions  and  protection ;  not  that  the 
medical  framers  of  the  Bill  had  the  good 
of  mankind  truly  at  heart,  but  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  others,  proved  even  more 
capable  than  themselves,  from  entering 
upon  that  field  they  styled  their  exclusive 
domain. 

By  an  application  to  the  register,  the 
people  will  be  enabled  to  discover  who 
are  and  who  are  not  the  law-qualified 
practitioners,  which  Dr.  Smith  will  be 
able  to  prove,  not  only  by  application,  but 
by  the  great  majority  even  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  having  recourse  in  time  of  need, 
to  Dr.  Coffin’s  agent  and  system.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  numbers  of  whom 
have  been  permanently  benefited  by  Dr. 
Coffin’s  system,  will  exemplify  to  Dr. 
Smith,  who  ought  to  be  the  qualified  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  who  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
practically  more  deserving  of  all  rights 
and  privileges  than  the  adherents  of  the 
poisoning,  depletory  system  of  the  allo¬ 
paths. 

Not  content  with  repudiating  the  Me¬ 
dical  Botanists  as  a  whole,  our  learned 
Sheffield  doctor  must  individualise  and 
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bring  our  esteemed  bead,  Dr.  Coffin, 
upon  the  carpet!  Verily,  “  where  igno¬ 
rance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.”  We 
would  ask  what  Dr.  Smith  really  knows 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  system — whether  any¬ 
thing  ?  and  if  nothing,  he  is  a  very  in¬ 
competent  personage  to  give  an  opinion. 
For  Dr.  Smith’s  edification  we  will  state, 
and  fearlessly  challenge  him  to  prove  the 
contrary,  that  Dr.  Coffin  has,  by  his  sys¬ 
tem  and  practice,  done  more  good  and 
cured  more  patients  than  any  medical  man 
of  the  same  standing,  and  that  his  publi¬ 
cations  have  disseminated  more  truths  and 
sterling  facts  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
than  all  the  allopathic  annals  can  boast  of 
I  through  all  their  creeping,  dark  duration; 
and  to  bring  the  subject  more  immediately 
home  to  Dr.  Smith  in  his  own  locality, 
where  at  least  his  learning,  his.  talents,  his 
experience,  his  cures  and  success,  ought 
to  be  properly  appreciated,  they  being 
within  the  knowledge  of  all,  we  will 
give  a  few  examples  of  what  Dr.  Coffin 
has  done  in  Sheffield,  and  how  his  labours 
have  been  appreciated.  He  was  the  first 
|:  who  discovered  and  applied  the  remedy 
|j  for  that  disease  to  which  the  grinders  are 
l!  so  peculiarly  subject;  and  to  evince  their 
gratitude  for  his  meritorious  services  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  they 
publicly  presented  him  with  a  first-rate 
set  of  table  knives,  and  a  further  public 
presentation  of  a  splendid  Britannia  silver- 
mounted  breakfast  set.  Let  Dr.  Smith 
( of  course  condescend J  to  inquire,  and 
he  will  find  many  thousands  in  his  locality 
;  who  will  bless  the  name  of  Dr.  Coffin, 
and  hail  him  as  the  preserver  of  their 
lives.  We  will  now  ask,  What  cures  has 
Dr.  Smith  wrought  ?  what  success  has 
attended  his  practice?  and  whether  he 
has  received  any  of  those  distinguishing 
presents  which  prove  the  gratitude  of  the 
givers,  and  mark  the  merit  of  the  reci¬ 
pient. 

Dr.  Coffin  promulgated  his  system, 
based  upon  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
and  thereby  assisting  her  efforts  to  expel 
disease,  has  incontrovertibly  demonstrated 
its  truth.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  permanently  benefited  by  it ;  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretel  that  it  will 
'  inevitably  triumph  over  all  allopathic 
poisoning,  depletory  treatment.  He  has 
repeatedly  and  repeatedly  challenged  the 


whole  host  of  diplomatised  men  to  meet 
him,  and  none  dared ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  learned  Dr  Smith 
wishes  to  come  forward,  Dr.  Coffin  wili 
meet  him  also. 

The  publishers  of  great  truths  have 
invariably  had  to  combat  with  pride, 
prejudice  and  ignorance.  Galileo,  under 
pain  of  a  life  incarceration,  or  death,  was 
made  to  recant  the  glorious  truths  he 
gave  to  the  world.  The  glorious  and 
immortal  Harvey  suffered  every  con¬ 
tumely  by  the  medical  bodies  of  his  day 
for  promulgating  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  All  that  these  j 
luminaries  advanced  has  proved  true,  i 
and  all  that  Dr.  Coffin  has  written  and 
done  will,  in  like  manner,  dispel  the 
clouds  of  slander,  malevolence,  prejudice 
and  ignorance,  and  his  system  will  stand 
pre-eminent  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
grandeur.  Habet. 


CORONER’S  INQUEST. 


On  Thursday  evening,  August  5  th,  an 
inquiry  was  gone  into  before  Mr.  Coroner 
Baker  and  jury,  at  Mr.  Keymer’s,  City  of 
Paris  Tavern,  Old  Ford  Road,  Bethnal 
Green,  on  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  Keadon, 
aged  twenty-nine  years,  who  died  of  sore 
throat.  The  proceedings  created  unusual 
interest,  as  the  medical  attendant  raised  a 
report  that  the  deceased  had  taken  dele¬ 
terious  herbs,  which  might  have  caused 
her  death. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
deceased  was  the  wife  of  a  missionary, 
residing  at  22,  King  Street,  Green  Street, 
and  had  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health 
until  Tuesday  week,  when  she  complained 
of  sore  throat.  Her  husband  wished  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  a  medical  man,  but  she 
refused  to  have  one,  and  sent  for  several 
kinds  of  herbs,  viz.,  pennyroyal,  yarrow, 
and  valerian,  which  were  administered  to 
her  by  her  husband.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  about  four  o’clock,  she  became  worse, 
when  her  husband  ran  for  Mr.  Meldola, 
a  surgeon,  who  promptly  attended.  A 
mustard  poultice  was  applied  to  her 
throat,  and  other  remedies  were  adopted, 
but  she  expired  in  half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards. 

Mr.  Meldola,  surgeon,  deposed  that  he 
had  made  a  post-mortem  examination  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Dyte,  and  the  cause 
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of  death  was  found  to  be  from  suffocation 
through  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the 
throat. 

Joseph  I.  Kcadon,  the  husband,  had 
been  married  to  the  deceased  eight  years. 
Deceased  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
herb  medicines;  he  had  advised  her  to 
have  medical  aid,  but  she  frequently  said, 
“  Don’t  call  in  a  medical  man,  for  I  can 
do  myself  more  good  than  a  doctor  could.” 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Stephens,  agent  of  the  well-known  Dr. 
Coffin,  entered  the  room  and  said,  “  Mr. 
Coroner,  on  behalf,  and  at  the  request,  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  I  beg  to  ask 
on  what  grounds,  and  upon  whose  infor¬ 
mation,  this  inquest  is  being  held  ?” 

Coroner:  “  Upon  the  best  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  grounds,  information  of  the  parish 
constable.” 

Mr.  Stephens  :  “  This  inquest  is  illegal 
and  uncalled  for,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  held.  It  has  only  been  instituted 
for  the  sake  of  the  fees.” 

Coroner :  “  If  you  interrupt  the  busi- 
'  ness  of  the  court,  I  shall  order  you  out 
of  the  room.” 

Mr.  Stephens :  “  Although  we  cannot 
prevent  these  proceedings,  a  represen¬ 
tation  shall  be  made  to  the  county 
magistrates  to  withhold  the  expenses.” 

Coroner :  “  I  have  sent  Mr.  Stephens 
twice  to  the  Old  Bailey  for  trial,  on 
charges  of  manslaughter,  but  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted ,  and  he  has  been  prosecuted  by 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  for  practising 
without  a  license ;  for  the  latter,  he  was 
fined  <£20,  and  £19  costs,  but  still  he 
is  carrying  on  his  agency  at  Ratcliff 
Highway,  and  he  boasts,  that  he  has  £50 
more,  ready  for  the  next  prosecution.” 

Mr.  Stephens  reminded  the  Coroner 
that  it  was  not  twice,  but  only  once,  that 
he  had  the  honour  of  vindicating  Medical 
Botany  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey ; 
that  Medical  Botanists  had  always  beat 
him,  the  Coroner,  on  previous  occasions, 
and  would  beat  him  again  this  afternoon. 

Coroner:  “  Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose 
you  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  proper 
inquiry and  having  obtained  their  as¬ 
sent,  after  a  few  more  observations,  the 
jury  found  the  following  verdict : — « 

“That  the  deceased  died  from  diptheria, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  lymph  in 
the  thro  t,  and  suffocation.” 

cl 


A  strong  protest,  numerously  signed, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Magis¬ 
trates  against  the  necessity  of  an  inquest 
in  this  case,  and  the  legality  of  ordering 
a  post-mortem  on  such  evidence.  It 
doubtless  had  a  o;ood  effect,  as  the  ex- 
penses  on  nine  of  Mr.  Baker’s  cases  were 
disallowed  this  day,  October,  14th. 

John  Stephens. 

P.S.  I  have  stripped  this  report  of  all 
extraneous  matter,  evidently  introduced 
to  give  it  a  colour  and  to  work  upon  the 
jury,  such  as  “poisonous  herbs,  advice 
sooner,  sale  of  poisons,  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners,”  &c.,  &c. ;  but  I  have  given  all 
the  facts  that  bear  on  the  case. — -J.  S. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  17.) 

Exclusion  of  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and 
accoucheurs,  from  the  fellowship,  was 
effected,  we  are  told,  by  Sir  Henry  Hal¬ 
ford,  in  order  to  keep  the  college  “  re¬ 
spectable  and  distinct.”  The  same  autho¬ 
rity  states,  and  his  statement  is  echoed  by  j 
all  the  college  defenders,  that,  with  the  ex-  : 
ception  of  the  fewT  favoured  nominees  of 
the  president,  the  fellowship  was  conferred 
exclusively  on  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  because  the  college  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  assured  of  their  literary 
and  scientific  education,  and  of  their 
moral  habits. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  given  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  1834,  of  the 
value  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  medical 
education  and  medical  degrees,  we  must 
presume  that  they  commended  themselves 
to  the  exclusive  approval  of  the  college 
hy  means  of  some  mystic  virtues,  cog¬ 
nisable  only  by  the  esoteric  and  initiated 
fellows. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  the  present  time,  its 
distinguished  members,  whether  fellows 
or  licentiates,  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  to  other  places  than  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  for  their  professional  know¬ 
ledge.  Harvey,  though  a  Cambridge  man, 
studied  and  graduated  at  Padua,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  Leyden,  really  edu¬ 
cated  the  majority  of  English  physicians 
until  Edinburgh  became  famous  as  a 
school  of  medicine.  The  stanchest  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  restrictive  system  are  con¬ 
strained  to  confess  in  word  and  deed  the 


futility  of  attempting  to  obtain  a  medical 
education  at  either  of  the  English  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  late  Dr.  Seymour,  who 
naively  told  the  committee  he  did  not 
know  what  was  44  meant,  exactly,  by 
medical  reform,”  and  who,  though  willing 
to  have  the  college  doors  opened  a  little 
wider,  thought  44  that  the  regular  road 
should  still  be  kept  through  the  English 
Universities,”  studied  three  years  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  one  at  Paris,  and  one  at  Florence; 
that  redoubtable  conservative,  Dr.  Mac- 
michael,  who  is  a  devout  believer  in  the 
English  Universities,  studied  three  years 
at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  a 
pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
Dr.  Seymour  tells  us  that  the  physicians 
of  Ofen  were  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  medical 
schools,  and  looked  on  the  map  to  find 
the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  while  Dr. 
Elliotson,  when  asked  wdiat  opinion  he 
found  prevalent  abroad  concerning  the 
English  universities  as  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine,  said  that  he  44  never  heard  them 
mentioned.”  Dr.  Macmichael  admits  that 
even  so  late  as  when  he  was  at  Oxford, 
no  lectures  wTere  delivered  on  physiology, 
pathology,  materia  medica,  or  therapeutics, 
and  that  no  hospital  practice  was  pre¬ 
scribed,  the  attendance  being  purely  vo¬ 
luntary.  Dr.  Burrows,  who  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  simply  attended  lectures  there 
on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
the  practice  of  medicine,  before  taking 
his  degree :  his  real  education  he  obtained 
in  London.  Dr.  Kidd,  the  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physic  at  Oxford,  stated  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  that  attendance 
on  medical  lectures  at  Oxford  was  not 
expected;  and  that  certificates  in  proof 
of  the  various  branches  of  medical  study 
having  been  pursued  in  some  other  me¬ 
dical  schools  were  not  asked  for  from 
candidates  for  the  Oxford  degree.  Re¬ 
garding  certificates,  44  The  wTord  of  the 
individual  given  to  the  professor,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  habits,  derivable  from 
the  professor’s  extensive  acquaintance, 
were  considered  sufficient,”  says  Dr.  Kidd, 
and  he,  as  examiner,  acted  on  this  opinion. 
Dr.  Elliotson  says,  that  not  only  was  it 
not  imperative  to  attend  medical  lectures 
at  Cambridge,  but  that  44  there  were  none 
given,  excepting  some  popular  lectures 
by  Sir  Busick  Harwood,  on  physiology, 


in  which  he  used  to  show  the  process  of 
incubation  by  having  one-and-twenty  eggs 
of  different  ages,  so  as  to  see  them  crack.” 
Such  being  the  facilities  afforded  for 
scientific  study,  and  such  the  medical 
discipline  of  the  students,  our  readers 
will  of  course  conclude  that  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  relied 
mainly  on  the  scrupulous  and  searching 
character  of  their  examinations,  in  order 
to  guard  against  conferring  degrees  on 
unqualified  persons,  and  to  justify  the 
childlike  trust  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  their  diplomas  as  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  44  literary  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  moral  habits.” 

Dr.  Macmichael,  who  graduated  at 
Oxford,  was  examined  by  only  one 
professor ;  the  examination  lasted  44  a 
very  short  time,”  and  he  admits  that 
payment  of  the  fees  was  the  chief  quali¬ 
fication  for  the  reception  of  the  degree. 
Attendance  on  the  hospital  44  was  entirely 
voluntary  on  your  part  ? — I  paid  the 
fees.  That  was  not  essential  to  your 
passing  your  examination  before  the 
Regius  Professor  ? — It  enabled  me  to 
pass  it  better.”  The  following  is  Dr. 
Elliotson’s  account  of  the  examination  for 
his  Cambridge  degree :  44 1  read  a  thesis 

which  I  had  composed  in  Latin.  I  read 
it  aloud  to  the  medical  professor  in 
public,  and  he  brought  two  or  three 
objections  against  it  in  Latin,  syllogis- 
tically,  which  I  answered  in  the  same 
language  and  manner,  and  then  I  think 
he  read  a  paper,  and  I  had  to  oppose 
or  defend  it,  I  forget  which.” — 44  Was 
the  examination  after  reading  your  thesis 
severe? — There  was  none  at  all.  Was 
the  examination  you  underwent  any  sort 
of  test  of  your  proficiency  in  medical 
studies? — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose 
very  slight  medical  knowledge  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  answer  the  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  against  me.”  Such  was 
the  course  of  examintion  for  resident 
students,  which  had  continued  from  a 
very  distant  period  at  Cambridge  until 
1829,  and  at  Oxford  until  1835,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  resident  graduates. 
Whether  the  examination  for  ad  eundern 
degrees  were  precisely  the  same,  or  still 
more  absurd,  we  cannot  tell,  but  holders 
of  those  degrees  shall  give  us  their  ex¬ 
perience.  Dr.  Billing,  who  first  graduated 
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at  Dublin,  and  then  at  Oxford,  in  1818, 
says,  “  I  entered  my  name  at  St.  Alban’s 
Hall,  and  the  following  day  I  went  into 
the  senate-house  to  perform  certain  acts 
of  reading  over  some  syllogisms.  I  took 
some  oaths  of  allegiance  and  so  forth;  and 
then  the  Vice-chancellor  went  through 
a  short  form,  by  which  I  was  declared 
an  Oxford  Doctor  of  Medicine.”  He  adds, 
that  there  was  no  medical  examination 
whatever.  Dr.  Clendinning,  also  a  gra¬ 
duate  of  Dublin,  took  an  Oxford  degree 
in  1827-  He  says,  le  I  underwent  no 
examination ;  there  was  a  form  of  dispu¬ 
tation,  but  no  viva  voce  examination,  nor 
any  written  questions  on  medical  subjects.” 
Dr.  Clendinning’s  replies,  in  the  following 
extract,  are  too  precious  to  be  abridged. 
“  Did  you  keep  an  Act  in  Physic  ? — Yes. 
Was  that  a  mere  form? — I  think  it  may 
be  considered  a  mere  form.  Did  you 
read  a  Latin  thesis? — Yes.  Were  you 
examined  by  the  professor  upon  the 
subject  of  the  thesis  ? — The  professor  was 
not  present.  Who  was  present  ? — The 
gentleman-bedel.  Was  it  not  considered 
a  mere  ceremony? — Yes.  Was  the  thesis 
written  especially  for  that  occasion? — I 
suppose  I  ought  to  state  that  I  did  not 
write  the  thesis;  it  was  written  for  me, 

;  and  produced,  and  I  read  it,  and  the 
|  counterpart  was  read  by  the  bedel.”  The 
!  Regius  Professor  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
j  of  this  arrangement  by  which  the  bedel 
|  is  constituted  sole  auditor,  thus :  “  In 
order  to  take  the  bachelor  of  medicine 
j  degree  there  are  two  formal  disputations. 

I  The  professor  attends  at  these;  but  in 
j  taking  the  superior  degree,  the  person 
who  reads  the  lecture  is  supposed  to  be 
giving  information  to  others;  and  then 
the  professor  does  not  attend.”  One 
more  extract  concerning  the  all-important 
functions  of  the  bedel ;  also,  the  autho¬ 
ritative  statement  of  the  Regius  Professor 
himself  shall  close  our  evidence  of  the 
inconceivable  value,  intellectually,  of 
E  i )  glish  un  i versity  degrees.  The  bachelor's 
degree  having  been  already  taken,  “  how 
many  acts  and  opponencies  must  be  kept 
for  the  doctorate? — None.  The  candidate 
must  previously  read  six  lectiones  in  the 
public  schools.  Are  they  all  read  in  one 
day  ? — In  two  days,  I  think.  Three  a 
day?  — Yes.  It  is  usual  to  compose  a 
lectio  really  for  the  occasion ;  or  does  any 


scrap  of  paper,  or  book,  read  at  the 
time,  serve  the  purpose? — That  entirely 
depends  upon  the  individual,  for  nobody 
is  present  but  himself  and  the  bedeL 
Does  the  bedel  generally  provide  the 
lectio  ?- — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how 
that  is  .  .  .  He  does  so  occasionally,  I 
believe.”  Readers  who  have  resided  at 
an  university  will  probably  exclaim — 

“  Oh !  everybody  knows  that  the  exami¬ 
nation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi-  j 
cine  was  a  mere  form,  but  it  was  so 
simply  because  the  candidate  passed  a  pm-  | 
vious  examination  for  the  degree  of  bache¬ 
lor  of  medicine,  which  was  a  bona  Jide  te&i 
of  medical  knowledge  and  skill.”  We  are 
enabled,  however,  to  show,  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Oxford  Regius  Professor  j 
himself  (the  late  Dr.  Kidd)  that  “  it  was  j 
considered  that  in  lieu  of  a  formal  exarai-  j 
nation,  the  professor  of  medicine,  or 
whoever  in  his  place  presented  to  a  j 
degree,  might  satisfy  himself  that  the 
candidate  was  well  grounded  in  it,  and  j 
upon  his  testimony  the  university  granted  j 
the  degree.”  During  the  worst  of  times 
the  St.  Andrew’s  degree  of  M.D.  was  j 
never  conferred  unless  the  professional 
ability  of  the  candidate  was  certified  for 
by  one  or  more  distinguished  physicians, 
so  that  it  was  never  purchaseable  in  any 
other  sense  than  was  that  of  Oxford. 

The  moral  discipline  and  scrutiny  of 
character  to  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
graduates  were  subjected,  were  only 
equalled  by  the  scientific  culture  and 
exhaustive  examination  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  their  diplomas  imply  that  j 
they  have  undergone.  It  seems  that  all 
who  go  to  their  universities  for  ad  eundem 
degrees  are  so  intensely  moral  that  it 
is  deemed  to  be  no  more  requisite  to  j 
ask  for  evidence  of  character  than  it 
is  to  demand  from  resident  graduates  [ 
certificates  of  professional  study.  The  j 
Parliamentary  Committee  asked  Dr. 
Clendinning,  “  Was  any  certificate  of  j 
your  moral  character  and  habits  required 
by  the  professor  of  physic  at  Oxford 
previous  to  your  passing  ?”  He  replied,  j 
“None  whatever.”  Dr.  Billing,  in  answer 
to  a  similar  question,  said,  “  there  was  a  \ 
form  which  is  called  bene  decessit ,  from 
Dublin;  that  was  all;”  and  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  an  instance  of  the  said 
bene  decessit  being  refused  by  the  Dublin 
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college.  So  that  either  the  morals  of 
all  Dublin  graduates  who  ash  for  the 
bene  decessit  are  unimpeachable,  or  the 
Hibernian  Alma  Mater  indulgently  dis¬ 
penses  it  to  all  needing  it  on  the  mere 
production  of  their  diplomas.  Its  value 
as  a  testimonial  of  character,  if  the  latter 
inference  should  be  nearest  the  truth,  we 
leave  our  readers  to  determine.  Of  those 
graduates  who  keep  their  terms  at  the 
English  universities,  some  at  Cambridge 
do  not  reside  within  the  walls  of  the 
colleges,  yet  it  is  to  this  residence  that 
much  of  the  university  virtue  is  ascribed. 
Moreover,  the  system  called  44  term  trot¬ 
ting  ’’  is  not  unknown  either  to  the 
English  universities  or  to  the  College  of 
Physicians.  44  Term  trotting"  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  44  licentiates  already  established 
in  London,  who  perform  the  formal 
exercises,  and  go  through  the  formal 
residence  required  by  those  universities 
to  obtain  from  them  medical  degrees." 
Such  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  of  which  the  College  of  Physicians 
was  assured  by  the  presentation  of  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree ! 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  Scotch  degrees,  especially  those 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  just  referred  to.  But 
though  the  latter  could  make  no  pretension 
to  the  incomparable  respectability  of  those 
procured  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  seeing 
that  they  proved  their  possessors  to  be 
rich  enough  to  waste  eleven  years  in 
keeping  their  terms  at  one  of  these  Uni¬ 
versities,  yet  a  degree  from  St.  Andrew’s 
was  a  reliable  testimonial  of  professional 
competency,  which  deserved,  if  it  did 
not  command,  respect  at  a  time  when 
reading  a  bought  thesis  to  the  university 
bedel,  and  paying  the  fees,  constituted  the 
dignifying  process  by  which  a  man  became 
an  Oxford  Doctor  of  Medicine.  We  have 
stated  that  that  system  obtained  at  Oxford 
until  as  late  as  1835;  whereas,  as  early 
as  282 6,  a  man  was  not  admissible  as 
a  candidate  forexamination  at  St.  Andrew’s 
until  he  produced  certificates  that  he  had 
u attended  in  some  university  or  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  for  at  least  four  com¬ 
plete  sessions,  during  four  years,  the 
following  branches  of  medical  education : 
— anatomy  and  surgery;  practical  ana¬ 
tomy,  or  private  dissections ;  materia 
uiedica  and  pharmacy ;  chemistry  and 


chemical  pharmacy;  the  theory  of  physic; 
the  practice  of  physic ;  midwifery,  and 
the  diseases  of  women  and  children  ; 
botany,  and  clinical  lectures  in  a  large 
public  hospital.  The  candidate  must  also 
bring  certificates  of  his  having  attended 
the  daily  visitations  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  such  hospital  for  at 
least  six  months  a  year  during  two 
different  years."  The  relative  value  of 
the  examination  test  itself  may  he  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows: — From  1834  to  1848, 
549  candidates  offered  themselves;  of 
those  82  were  rejected,  or  nearly  a  seventh 
of  the  whole.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1855, 567  candidates  offered  them¬ 
selves  ;  of  these  70  were  rejected,  or 
about  an  eighth  of  the  whole.  Whereas, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of  all 
the  candidates  for  diplomas  during  the 
same  ten  years,  only  one  in  nine  were 
rejected.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
who  were  rejected  are  members  of  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  many 
of  these  are  also  licentiates  of  the  London 
Apothecaries’  Company.  Seven  members 
of  the  London  College  were  rejected 
between  May,  1847,  and  July,  1848. 
We  are  informed  that  of  the  last  eighty 
rejected  candidates,  thirty-nine  held  the 
diploma  of  the  same  college.  The  exami¬ 
nation  as  now  conducted  is  both  in 
writing  and  viva  voce ,  it  extends  over 
several  days,  it  is  both  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical,  and  its  general  excellence  is  reported 
and  admired  by  the  medical  journals  of 
the  present  year.  In  this  connection  it 
is  due  to  the  new  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Acland,  to  say 
that  the  examination  papers  submitted 
this  month  (June)  to  the  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  do  him 
great  honour.  They  are  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive,  discriminating,  and  effectual, 
as  tests  of  professional  education,  of  any 
that  we  have  seen. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


Effects  of  Illuminating  Materials  in 
Vitiating  the  Air. — It  has  been  found  by  ex¬ 
periment,  it  is  said,  that  lights  of  the  same 
intensity  from  different  substances  take  different 
periods  to  vitiate  the  same  quantity  of  air,  by 
converting  it  into  carbonic  acid.  Rape  oil,  71 
minutes  ;  olive  oil,  72  ;  Russian  tallow,  75  ;  com¬ 
mon  tallow,  76  ;  sperm  oil,  76  ;  stearic  acid,  77  ; 
wax  candles,  79;  spermaceti  candles,  83  ;  com¬ 
mon  coal  gas,  98  ;  cannel  coal  gas,  152. 
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A  MEDICAL  GLOSSARY, 

OR  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

( Concluded  from  page  23.) 

Pathognomic — a  term  given  to  those 
symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  a  dis¬ 
ease. 

Pernio — a  chilblain. 

Phlegmon — an  inflammatory  tumor. 

Phagedamic — a  foul  ulcer,  that  spreads 
rapidly. 

Phymosis — a  contraction  of  the  foreskin, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over 
the  glans  penis. 

Polypus — a  fleshy  substance  that  grows 
in  the  nose  and  other  parts. 

Priapism — a  continued  erection  of  the 
penis. 

Prognosis — the  judgment  of  the  event  of 
a  disease  by  particular  symptoms. 

Prolapsus — a  protrusion  or  falling  down 
of  any  part  within  itself,  as  when  the 
lower  bowel  falls  down  and  is  inverted 
by  passing  through  a  part  of  its  own 
canal. 

Pterygium — an  excrescence  growing  upon 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye. 

Pus — matter.  A  secretion  from  ulcers 
and  abscesses,  that  resembles  cream  in 
appearance. 

Ranula — a  tumor  under  the  tongue,  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  ancients  to  make  the  per¬ 
son  croak  like  a  frog. 

Sarcoma — a  fleshy  excrescence. 

Scirrlius — a  conversion  of  a  part  into  a 
hard,  indolent  tumor,  not  readily  sup¬ 
purating. 

Scrofula — the  king’s  evil.  A  disease  of 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

Sedatives — those  medicines  which  dimi¬ 
nish  the  animal  energy  without  de¬ 
stroying  life. 

Specifics — such  remedies  as  have  an  infal¬ 
lible  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders. 

Sphacelus — a  mortification  of  any  part. 

Staphyloraphy — the  operation  for  uniting 
a  cleft  palate. 

Steatoma — an  encysted  tumor,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  are  like  suet. 

Stimulants — medicines  which  excite  the 
animal  energy. 

Strangury — a  difficulty  of  making  water. 

Styptics — those  substances  which  possess 
a  power  of  stopping  haemorrhages. 

Suppuration — the  formation  of  pus  in 
phlegmonous  tumors. 

Sympathy — consent  of  parts. 


Syphilis — the  venereal  disease. 

Tetanus — spasm,  with  rigidity  of  the  part 
under  the  spasm. 

Trichiasis — a  disease  of  the  eyelashes,  in 
which  they  are  turned  inwards. 

Ulcer — a  purulent  solution  of  continuity 
of  the  soft  parts  of  an  animal  body. 
Yaricocele — a  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
scrotum  or  spermatic  cord. 

V esicatories — substances  which  increase 
the  action  of  the  vessels  in  those  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  cause  a  vesica¬ 
tion  or  blister. 

Y omica — an  abscess ;  generally  applied  to 
suppuration  of  the  lungs. 

CURE  OF  FEYER  BY  MEDICO- 
BOTANIC  TREATMENT. 

TO  DR.  COFFIN. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  and  felt  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Medical  Botany,  having  been 
twice  under  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Feraday,  practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Brierly  Hill,  the  first  time  with  ulcerated 
sore  throat  and  strong  fever,  and  was 
cured  of  the  same  in  a  fortnight,  though 
expected  to  die  by  my  wife  and  friends. 
Since  then,  five  of  my  children  have  been 
very  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  cured  of 
the  same  with  the  same  success,  leaving 
them  free  and  clear  from  any  complaint, 
and  myself  with  a  severe  attack  in  my 
throat,  which  Mr.  Feraday  cured  in  three 
days.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  my  fellow 
man  and  to  the  public  at  large  to  make 
the  above  known  for  the  benefit  of  suf¬ 
fering  humanity. 

Thomas  Hampton. 
Pensnett ,  October  1  1th,  1858. 

LECTURES  IN  OXFORD, 

ON  DR.  COFFIN'S  MEDICO-BOTANIC  SYSTEM. 

Two  lectures  upon  the  above  system 
were  given  in  Oxford  by  our  talented 
Agent,  Mr.  B.  Y.  Scott,  on  the  7th  and 
8th  inst.  The  subject  of  the  first  was, 
“  Botanic  Remedies  versus  Minerals.” 
During  the  lecture,  he  most  satisfactorily 
proved  to  his  audience,  which  was  nume¬ 
rous,  the  paramount  superiority  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  system  compared  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  allopaths,  in  their  dispensing  the 
mineral  remedies,  alias  mineral  poisons ; 
and  perfectly  succeeded  in  showing  that, 
whilst  our  botanical  remedies  and  system 
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act  in  harmony  and  accordance  with  na¬ 
ture,  and  assisting  her  in  eradicating 
disease,  the  minerals  act  in  opposition  to 
all  her  laws  and  hasten  death.  The 
second  lecture  was  upon  disease,  inflam¬ 
mation,  bleeding  and  blistering,  in  which 
he  was  equally  happy  in  incontestably 
proving  the  fallacy  of  the  two  latter  as 
being  conducive  to  recovery,  and  that 
fever  was  not  disease,  but  an  effort  of 
nature  to  rid  herself  of  that  disturbance 
and  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  human 
system,  induced  by  cold,  &c.,  which  would 
have  caused  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
subject ;  also  showing  that  allopathic  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  great  blunder,  and  that  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  botanic  system  of  treating  disease 
is  the  most  rational  ever  introduced. 

Mr.  Scott  both  evenings  openly  chal¬ 
lenged  all  the  allopaths  in  Oxford  to  rebut 
his  arguments,  but  they,  well  knowing 
the  weakness  of  their  cause,  dared  not 
come  forward.  Thus  will  our  system  of 
Medical  Botany  triumph ! 


VARIETIES. 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth 
the  next,  good  sense  ;  the  third,  good  humour  ; 
and  the  fourth,  wit. 

Actions  and  Words. — Actions  speak  more 
forcibly  than  words  ;  they  are  the  test  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Like  fruit  upon  the  tree,  they  show  the 
nature  of  the  man  ;  while  motives,  like  the  sap, 
are  hidden  from  our  view. 

Novel  Application  op  Artillery. — A  road 
contractor  in  France,  near  the  Pyrenees,  having 
lately  found  the  process  of  blasting  an  overhanging 
rock  rather  difficult,  and  a  mortar  battery  of  the 
10th  Regiment  happening  to  be  passing  along,  he 
telegraphed  to  Paris  for  leave  to  open  fire  upon 
a  crag  seventy  yards  above  the  road,  over  which 
it  impended.  A  few  rounds  of  ten-inch  shell 
soon  brought  the  entire  mass  to  fragments.  About 
ten  minutes  served  for  the  operation. 

Constant  Employment. — The  man  who  is 
obliged  to  be  constantly  employed  to  earn  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  support  his  family,  knows 
not  the  unhappiness  he  prays  for  when  he  desires 
wealth  and  idleness.  To  be  constantly  busy  is  to 
be  always  happy.  Persons  who  have  suddenly 
acquired  wealth,  broken  up  their  active  pursuits, 
and  begun  to  live  at  their  ease,  waste  away,  and 
die  in  a  very  short  time.  Thousands  would  have 
been  blessings  to  the  world,  and  added  to  the 
common  stock  of  happiness,  if  they  had  been 
content  to  remain  in  an  humble  sphere,  and 
earned  every  mouthful  of  food  that  nourished 
their  bodies.  Persons  who  are  always  busy,  and 
go  cheerfully  to  their  daily  tasks,  are  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  fluctuation  of  business,  and  at 
night  sleep  with  perfect  composure. 


Education. — Education  does  not  commence 
with  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  a  mother’s 
look — with  a  father’s  nod  of  approbation  or  a 
sign  of  reproof— with  a  sister’s  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand,  or  a  brother’s  noble  act  of  forbearance 
— with  handfuls  of  flowers  in  green  and  daisy 
meadows ;  with  birds’  nests  admired  but  not 
touched  ;  with  creeping  ants  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  emmets  ;  with  humming  bees  and  glass 
bee-hives  ;  with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes, 
and  with  thought  directed,  in  sweet  and  kindly 
tones  and  words,  to  nature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of 
benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue  and  to  the  centre 
of  all  good — to  God  himself. 

Electric  Illuminations  under  Water. — 
Some  attempts  recently  made  at  Paris  towards 
illuminating  the  bottom  beneath  the  water,  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  The  electrodes  of  carbon  were  placed  in 
a  glass  globe,  being  connected  with  one  of  Du- 
bosq’s  regulators,  which  communicated  with  the 
battery  by  a  copper  wire  covered  with  gutta 
percha.  The  globe  submerged  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet,  spread  light  over  a  circumference  of 
thirty  feet  radius,  and  it  remained  constant  for 
two  hours,  after  which  the  carbon  required  re¬ 
placing.  Dubosq’s  arrangement  is  light,  so  that 
a  submarine  diver  may  carry  it  in  his  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  strong  and  well  secured 
hermetically  to  resist  a  pressure  of  six  hundred 
pounds  of  sea  water.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
strong  glass,  secured  to  a  brass  foot,  and  surroun¬ 
ded  with  a  gutta  percha  sack.  The  light  passes 
out  through  a  large  plano-convex  lens,  with  the 
convexity  inward,  the  focus  being  so  arranged  that 
the  rays  escape  nearly  parallel.  As  the  lamp  is 
moveable,  the  diver  walks  about  with  it,  and 
places  it  in  the  proper  relation  to  the  point 
where  he  wishes  to  make  any  search  ;  and  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  electrodes  near  one 
another  to  light  it,  the  diver  need  only  turn  a 
small  screw  to  continue  the  light  for  two  hours 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as  he  can  re¬ 
main  at  the  bottom. 


NOTICES. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  will  be  helped  over  the  little 
obstacle,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  title  of 
the  article  to  which  he  has  alluded.  Mr.  C.  will 
find  that  it  is  an  extract,  and  not  our  writing. 
We  do  not  deviate  one  tittle  from  our  practice 
as  laid  down  in  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  but  have 
merely  let  the  text  stand  to  shew  the  difference 
between  our  practice  and  that  of  the  Author, 
whose  works  contain  such  an  abundance  of  truths 
that  ought  to  be  widely  diseminated,  though  we 
do  not  advocate  the  use  either  of  iron  or  quinine. 


BOTANIC  SOIREE. 

The  Friends  and  Admirers  of  Dr.  Coffin’s 
system  of  Medical  Botany  are  informed  that  a 
Botanic  Soiree  will  take  place  in  the  Cutlers’ 
Hall,  Sheffield,  on  November  2nd,  1858,  in  aid 
of  the  Hospital  Funds,  when  Dr.  Coffin,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  John  Waters,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  London, 
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George  Caldwell,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Birmingham, 
Rev.  William  Taylor,  London,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  be  present  and  address  the  meeting. 

A  party  of  Vocalists  from  the  Choral  and  In¬ 
strumental  Society,  consisting  of  Miss  Varney, 
Miss  Barton,  Miss  Baines,  Miss  Harrison,  Mr. 
Lee,  Mr.  Twigg,  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Hammerton, 
Mr.  Hydes,  Mr.  Allows  (Mr.  H.  Parkes,  Con¬ 
ductor),  who  have  kindly  given  their  services  on 
this  occasion,  and  will  sing  a  selection  of  English 
Madrigals,  Glees,  etc. 

Tickets,  Is.  each,  to  he  had  of  Mr.  Naden,  Dr. 
Coffin’s  Agent,  204|,  Shales-moor ;  Mr.  Wood¬ 
cock,  Botanist,  Duke-street,  Park  ;  Mr.  Ingham, 
Printer,  South-street,  Sheffield  Moor.  Tea  on 
the  table  at  five  o’clock. 

A  Bazaar  will  also  be  held  at  the  Cutlers’ 
Hall,  on  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  Nov.  2nd,  for 
the  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  goods.  Doors  to  be 
open  at  eleven  o’clock.  Admission  free. 


FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn, and  24,  Union  Street  East,Spital- 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  to  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d .,  in  advance. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204f,  Shales-moor , 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice  ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “  Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
i  “  Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
*  not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual,  ! 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight  • 
o'clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24,  !r 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi-  j 
dence,  24,  Montague  Place,  Russell -square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o  clock  i 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  os"dy.  I : 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o'clock,  at  the  establishment.  No.  134,  High  Hoi- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The  Editor  has  several  sets  of  the  above  on 
hand  for  sale. 

These  Drawings  are  highly  extolled,  declared 
to  be  most  excellent,  and  are  astonishingly  low  in 
price. 

A  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  by  hasd. 


from  . .  . .  . .  . .  -  <  25*. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  ..  7s.  6d. 

A  set  of  12  of  our  Medical  Herbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  from  Nature  . .  . .  24s, 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  ..2$.  SdL 


For  further  descriptions  see  the  eighth  voL  of 
our  Journal,  page  168. 


THE  OXFORD  PIONEER  OF  MEDICAL  U 
BOTANY,  | 

Explanatory  of  the  Principles  of  Botanic  Treat-  |i 
ment ;  to  which  is  added  a  compact  Pharma-  f! 
copoeia  of  Botanic  Medicines,  by 

BENJAMIN  Y.  SCOTT,  | 

Medical  Botanist,  and  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  || 
founder  of  the  Botanic  System  in  Englasnd, 

5,  MARKET  PLACE,  OXFORD. 

Price  Twopence ,  or  Threepence  by  post;  or  f 
Twelve  copies  free  by  post  for  Two  Shillings. 

This  really  is  a  very  valuable  little  work,  being;  r 
a  clear,  concise  and  just  exposition  of  our  Medico-  [ 
Botanic  principles.  The  compact  Pharmacopoeia 
appended  is  certainly  a  desideratum.  No  family 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  without  a 
copy.  This,  read  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coffin's 
“Treatise  on  Blood-letting  and  Fever,”  must 
convince  all  who  are  not  wilfully  prejudiced,  and 
blind  to  conviction,  of  the  unsophisticated  truth  | 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-Botanical  System  and  4 
Practice. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  Higb 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  fcbe 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holbsm,  London , 
where  all  orders  must  he  addressed. 


COFFIN’S 

BOTANICAL  JOURNAL 

AND 

MEDICAL  REFORMER. 

'<  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.  Dr.  Johnson. 


No.  274. — Vol.  IX.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1858.  Price  Id. 


THE  GLEANER,  No.  20. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TEETH  AND  BONES. 

The  teeth  being  a  surer  guide  to  the  age 
of  youth  than  their  height,  government 
has  adopted  it  as  the  test  for  the  young 
employed  in  our  factories.  We  have 
therefore  inserted  the  following  table,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers  : 

Central  incisors  develoned  at  8  years 

c  * 

Lateral  ,,  „  9  „ 

First  bicuspid  10 


Second  „  „  11  ,, 


Canines  „  12  to  12J 

Second  molars  „  12|  „  14 

In  no  instance  has  the  teeth  test  caused 
a  child  to  be  estimated  as  older  or  more 
fit  for  labour  than  it  really  was. 

The  period  of  youth  is  distinguished 
by  that  advance  in  the  evolution  of  the 
generative  apparatus  in  both  sexes,  and 
by  that  acquirement  of  its  power  of 
functional  activity  which  constitutes  the 
state  of  puberty .  Of  the  principal  changes 
in  which  this  consists,  in  the  two  sexes 
respectively,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that 
this  augmented  development  can  only  be 
rightly  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the 
exercise  of  these  organs,  and  not  as 
showing  that  the  aptitude  for  their 
exercise  has  been  already  fully  attained. 
It  is  only  when  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  are  completed, 
that  the  procreative  power  can  be  properly 
exerted  for  continuance  of  the  race  ;  and 
all  experience  shows,  that  by  prematurely 
and  unrestrainedly  yielding  to  the  sexual 
instincts,  not  merely  the  generative  power 
is  early  exhausted,  but  the  vital  powers 
of  the  organism  generally  are  reduced 
and  permanently  enfeebled,  so  that  any 


latent  disposition  to  disease  is  extremely 
liable  to  manifest  itself ;  or  the  bodily 
vigour,  if  for  a  time  retained  with  little 
deterioration,  early  undergoes  a  marked 
diminution. 

After  the  attainment  of  puberty,  no 
marked  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
organism,  save  the  continuance  of  its 
increase  in  stature,  usually  for  a  few 
years  longer,  which  increase  is  the  chief 
manifestation  of  the  excess  of  the  germinal 
capacity,  that  has  not  yet  expended  itself 
in  the  building  up  of  the  fabric ;  but,  so 
long  as  this  increase  is  going  on,  there  is 
a  want  of  that  solidity  and  compactness 
of  the  organism  which  seem  only  attain¬ 
able  when  growth  has  ceased,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  being  essential  to 
the  highest  manifestations  of  vigour  and 
endurance,  marks  the  final  completion  of 
its  development.  Of  this  we  have  the 
best  illustration  in  the  osseous  system, 
whose  completion  being  postponed  until 
all  further  growth  has  ceased,  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  marking  the  final 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  organism, 
and  as,  therefore,  characterising  the  period 
of  adolescence.  Commencing  with  the 
vertebral  column ,  we  find  that  whilst  the 
body  and  neural  arches  of  each  vertebra 
become  consolidated  in  early  childhood, 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are 
completed  by  separate  epiphyses,  the 
ossification  of  which  does  not  commence 
until  after  puberty,  and  the  final  union 
of  which  with  the  body  of  the  bone  may 
not  occur  until  the  age  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years.  About  the  same  time 
there  is  forme  I  and  added  to  each  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  a  smooth 
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annular  plate  of  solid  bone,  which  covers 
a  portion  that  was  previously  rough  and 
fissured.  During  this  period,  the  conso¬ 
lidation  of  the  sacrum  is  proceeding,  the 
component  vertebra  of  which  remain 
separate  up  to  about  the  sixteenth  year; 
and  then  begin  to  unite  from  below  up¬ 
wards,  the  union  of  the  two  highest  being 
completed  by  about  the  twenty- fifth  or 
thirtieth  year ;  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
thin  osseous  plates  are  formed  on  either 
side  of  the  coalesced  mass,  which  seem  to 
represent  the  epiphyses  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  its  component  vertebra?,  and 
like  them  are  finally  joined  on  to  the  body 
of  the  bone.  The  ossification  and  coales¬ 
cence  of  the  coccigeal  vertebra?  take  place 
at  a  little  later  period.  Each  rib,  in  like 
manner,  has  two  epiphyses,  one  for  the 
head  and  the  other  for  the  tubercle,  the 
ossification  of  which  begins  soon  after 
puberty,  whilst  their  union  with  the  body 
of  the  bone  is  not  completed  until  some 
years  afterwards.  The  five  pieces  of 
which  the  sternum  consists,  though  tliem- 
j  selves  completely  ossified,  remain  separate 
)  until  after  the  age  of  puberty,  when  their 
union  commences  from,  below  upwards, 
as  in  the  sacrum,  not  being  always  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  even  in  old  age,  by  the 
|  junction  of  the  first  piece  to  the  rest  of 
the  bone.  The  ossification  of  the  ensiform 
j  cartilage  does  not  commonly  begin  until 
!  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  it  is  usually 
not  entirely  completed  even  in  very 
advanced  life.  The  ossific  union  of  the 
separate  elements  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
is  usually  completed  within  a  few  years 
after  birth ;  but  there  are  some  parts 
which  not  unfrequently  remain  distinct 
during  the  greater  portion  of  life,  and 
which  may  even  never  coalesce:  such  is 
1  the  case  with  the  two  halves  of  the 
i  frontal  bone,  which  often  remain  per¬ 
manently  divided  by  a  continuation  of 
the  sagittal  suture,  and  with  the  styloid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  the 
upper  extremities ,  we  find  the  scapula 
presenting  three  epiphyses,  one  of  the 
coracoid  process,  one  for  the  acromion, 
and  one  for  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone, 
the  ossification  of  which  begins  soon  after 
puberty,  their  union  with  the  body  of 
the  bone  taking  place  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years. 
The  clavicle  has  an  epiphysis  at  its  sternal 


end,  which  begins  to  form  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  is 
united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  a  few  years 
later.  The  consolidation  of  the  humerus 
is  completed  rather  earlier:  the  large  piece 
at  the  upper  end,  which  is  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  ossific  centres  of  the 
head  and  two  tuberosities,  unites  with 
the  shaft  at  about  the  twentieth  year, 
whilst  its  lower  extremity  is  completed 
by  the  junction  of  the  external  condyle 
and  of  the  two  parts  of  the  articulating 
surface  (previously  united  to  each  other), 
at  about  the  seventeenth  year,  and  by 
that  of  the  internal  condyle  in  the  year 
following.  The  superior  epiphyses  of  | 
the  radius  and  ulna  unite  with  their 
respective  shafts  at  about  the  age  of  ■ 
puberty;  the  inferior,  which  are  of  larger  | 
size,  at  about  the  twentieth  year.  The 
epiphyses  of  the  metacarpal  and  pha¬ 
langeal  bones  are  united  to  their  principals 
at  about  the  twentieth  year.  In  the 
lower  extremities,  the  process  of  ossifi¬ 
cation  is  completed  at  nearly  the  same 
periods  as  that  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  upper.  The  consolidation  of  the 
ilium,  ischium  and  pubes,  to  form  the 
os  innominatum,  by  the  ossification  of 
the  triradiate  cartilage  that  intervenes 
between  them  in  the  acetabulum,  does  not 
take  place  until  after  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  at  this  time  additional 
epiphyses  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
on  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  its  anterior  j 
inferior  spine,  on  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
pubes,  which  are  not  finally  joined  to  the 
bone  until  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

TO  MEDICAL  BOTANISTS.  j 

44  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  i 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;  but,  if 
then  neglected,  it  never  move  returns.” 

Taking  the  above  for  my  motto,  I  am 
induced  to  ask.  Is  not  now  the  most  fit-  j 
ting  time  to  call  upon  all  who  are  favour¬ 
able  to  Medical  Botany  and  the  simples 
of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease,  to  step 
forth,  make  their  honest  avowal  thereof, 
and  prove  their  determined  intention  to 
pursue  the  system  for  the  cure  of  all  the 
forms  of  disease  that  may  afflict  ourselves  [ 
or  families,  and  aid  and  advise  their  use 
in  preference  to  the  unknown  or  mystified 
system  we  are  threatened  to  be  compelled 
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to  succumb  to  ?  Wherefore  we  should  be 
so  compelled  I  am  anxious  to  learn.  The 
answer  I  anticipate  would  be,  You  know 
not  how  to  treat  yourself. — My  reply  to 
which  would  be, Who  is  therefore  to  blame? 
It  is  said,  “  the  noblest  study  of  mankind 
is  man.”  If  this  is  true,  why  are  we  not 
in  our  public  schools,  and  private  too, 
taught  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  warding  off  approaching  sickness 
on  its  first  appearance.  Again,  why  is  it 
that  mothers  are  not  taught  how  to  treat 
and  assist  their  offspring  in  disease  ?  In 
this  instance,  what  has  civilisation  done? 
Unfortunate  children,  handed  over  by 
equally  unfortunately  ignorant  parents,  to 
the  treatment  of  those  who,  I  might  al¬ 
most  write,  are  equally  ignorant  how  to 
treat  the  ills  the  poor  unfortunates  are 
heirs  to. 

But  why  should  it  be  so  ?  Go  ask 
the  heathen  mother !  Does  she  wait  the 
attendance  of  man  before  she  supplies 
relief  to  her  afflicted  child  ?  Hark 
the  reverberating  echo!  “No!!  No!!! 

I  treat  them  myself,  I  want  no  other 
help.”  Nor  does  she  require  the  man- 
midwife,  but  acts  upon  the  plain,  un¬ 
erring  laws  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect 
how  much  superior  are  those  laws 
than  man’s!  Instinct  seldom  errs — art 
often  does. 

Finding  I  have  digressed  farther  than 
I  intended,  I  must  recall  my  thoughts  to 
my  first  intention,  that  of  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  favourable  to  the  simple  means 
afforded  by  nature  in  our  own  country. 
Let  it  not  be  a  limited  invitation,  but  a 
general  one,  convened  in  London,  to 
which  invite  all,  wheresoever  they  may 
reside  and  whomsoever  they  may  be.  Get 
names  subscribed  to  a  monster  petition, 
and  get  it  laid  before  government,  to  prove 
we  are  determined  not  to  be  compelled  to 
swallow  in  blind  ignorance  what  a  few 
interested  pretenders  may  desire  to  palm 
upon  us. 

Again :  let  lectures  be  given  in  all  towns 
and  villages,  proving  the  superiority  of 
the  system  over  that  of  the  drugging, 
depleting  and  lowering  system  they  would 
enforce.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  botanic  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  established  despite  its  op¬ 
ponents. 

The  teaching  of  anatomy — the  properly 


studying  disease  in  its  various  forms — the 
remedies — their  powers  and  administra¬ 
tion — will  be  matters  for  after  considera¬ 
tion. 

This,  too,  will  be  the  proper  moment 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Botanic 
Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  study  under 
competent  persons,  who  would  teach  the 
c  at  a  small  quarterly  charge,  to  be  ; 
in  advance. 

Thomas  Cooper. 

Victoria  Cottage ,  Walthamstow. 

FACTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

From  the  “  Destructive  Art  of  Healing.” 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 
Twenty-two  years  will  now  have  passed 
since  I  first  announced  to  the  medical 
world  the  possibility  of  treating  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  all  curable  diseases  without  loss 
of  blood.  To  the  profession  that  “fact” 
was  at  first  inconceivable.  Statistics  are 
now  with  me.  We  have  now  certain 
statistics  in  two  diseases  at  least,  which 
even  at  this  time  numbers  of  very  honest 
men  will  not  believe  can  be  successfully 
treated  without  bloodletting— -apoplexy 
and  pneumonia — apoplexy  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  chest.  What  say  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  apoplexy  ?  Dr.  Copeman  tran¬ 
scribes  from  his  note-book  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  results : — 

Number  bled,  129  ;  cured,  51 ;  died,  78. 

Number  not  bled,  26;  cured,  3  8  ;  died,  8. 

Which  show  that  in  cases  where  bleed¬ 
ing  was  practised,  two  out  of  three  died ; 
whereas  in  the  cases  treated  without  blood¬ 
letting,  more  than  two  out  of  three 
recovered ! 

How  speak  statistics  in  pneumonia  ? 
Disgusted  with  the  fatal  result  of  bleed¬ 
ing  and  tartar  emetic  in  this  remittent, 
inflammatory  fever  of  the  chest,  Dr.  Dietl, 
physician  to  one  of  the  district  hospitals 
of  Vienna,  determined  to  try  simple  pti¬ 
sans,  without  bloodletting  at  all.  The 
comparative  results  in  a  very  large  prac¬ 
tice  were  the  following: — Of  patients  bled, 
twenty  and  a  fraction  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  died;  of  patients  not  bled,  only 
seven  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  gave  up  the 
ghost,  showing  a  balance  of  three  to  one 
against  bloodletting!  But  when  treated 
after  my  own  manner,  with  febrifuge  re- 
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medies  instead  of  ptisans,  pneumonia  wili 
be  found  to  exhibit  results  even  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  Dr.  Dietl ;  and 
when  ch r on o-th ermally  treated,  apoplexy 
also  will  assuredly  give  a  greater  per-cen- 
tage  of  recoveries  than  what  we  find  in 
the  statistics  of  Dr.  Copeman,  where 
bleeding  was  not  employed. 

The  first  English  physician  who  in  his 
writings  adopted  the  peculiar  views  of 
disease  and  its  treatment  first  propounded 
by  myself  in  1836,  was  Dr. — now  Sir 
Henry— Holland,  physician  to  the  Queen. 
In  1839,  Sir  Henry  published  his  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections ,  in  which  he  not 
only  advocated  the  unity,  intermittency, 
and  periodicity  of  all  disease,  but  wrote 
strongly  against  the  depletory  system  of 
treatment  in  apoplexy.  The  court  phy¬ 
sician,  like  the  court  surgeon,  had  his 
i  own  reasons  doubtless  for  omitting  all 
notice  of  my  own  prior  discoveries  in  this 
field.  Nor,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
case,  did  he  act  very  honourably  when 
taxed  for  want  of  candour  in  that  respect. 
Elsewhere  I  have  published  a  letter,  in  ■, 
which  the  medical  baronet  not  only  very 
humbly  deprecates  “  controversial  pub¬ 
licity,”  but  to  stop  my  pen,  privately 
makes  the  important  admission  that  his 
views  of  the  unity,  intermittency,  and 
periodicity  of  disease  are  one  and  all 
“subservient”  to  my  own  “larger  con¬ 
clusions.”  But  when  pressed  to  tell  where 
he  got  his  new  ideas,  he  said  he  took  them 
from  “  amid  old  notes.”  Old  notes !  By 
whom  and  from  whom  were  these  old 
notes  taken?  Sir  Henry  does  not  say. 

“  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
general  doctrine  you  propose” — [his  doc¬ 
trine  and  mine  being  one  and  identical !] 
—•“it  gives  me  pleasure  to  know”  (he 
writes),  “  that  you  find  anything  of  truth 
or  useful  suggestion  [!]  in  what  I  have 
published.”  And  he  hopes  I  shall  be 
“satisfied  on  these  points.”  With  such 
an  “explanation”  I  am  of  course  satis¬ 
fied — that — he — Sir  Henry  Holland — is 
not  the  only  man  in  the  profession  who 
has  shown  a  natural  turn  for — philosophic 
abstraction  !  Fragmentally,  at  least,  the 
chrono-thermal  theory  of  disease  and  its 
treatment  has  been  adopted  and  pirated 
by  many  subsequent  writers — Drs.  Lay- 
cock,  Searle,  Forbes,  Todd,  RadclifFe,  Ash- 
burner,  Marshall  Hall,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and 


others,  having  all,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  made  a  common  property  of  my 
discoveries  in  particular  diseases.  But  no 
medical  writer  has  yet  exceeded  in  auda¬ 
city  a  certain  Dr.  Robert  Dundas,  of 
Liverpool,  who,  in  1852 — mark  the  date, 
reader ! — published  a  work  which  he  en¬ 
titles,  “  Sketches  of  Brazil,  including  New 
Views  of  Tropical  and  European  Fever.” 
In  1852  thus  writes  Dr.  Robert  Dundas: — 

“  I  have  lately  looked  attentively  into 
the  writings  of  the  best  modern  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject  of  fever.  Here  I  find 
the  various  forms  and  the  succession  of 
the  paroxysms  in  remittent  and  intermit¬ 
tent  fever  defined  with  a  mathematical 
precision  unfounded  in  nature,  and  show¬ 
ing  that  the  writers  (the  “best  modern 
authorities !”)  had  not  enjoyed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  these  diseases  as  they 
actually  prevail  in  different  regions  of  the 
globe.” — “  I  would  ask  whether,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  all  other  evidence,  the  specific 
power  exercised  by  proper  doses  of  qui¬ 
nine  (the  active  ingredient  of  the  Peru- 
,  vian  bark)  over  all  these  several  forms  of 
fever  does  not  aflford  conclusive  proof,  that 
in  their  essential  nature,  these  fevers  are 
identical,  and  differ  only  in  form  and 
degree  ?” 

From  1836  to  the  present  hour,  this 
“new”  doctrine  of  Dr.  Robert  Dm  Mas 
has  been  my  own  doctrine,  over  and  over 
again  reiterated  in  every  publication  to 
which  I  have  placed  my  name.  More 
particularly  is  it  enforced  in  “  The  Unity 
of  Disease”  and  “  The  Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty ,”  which  latter  work  has  run 
through  at  least  twenty  editions.  But  to 
continue  our  quotations : — 

“  I  apprehend,  indeed,  that  the  law  of 
periodicity ,  or  the  disposition  to  remission 
and  exacerbations  at  certain  intervals,  will 
be  found  to  apply  more  or  less  distinctly 
to  all  human  diseases — (the  italics  here 
are  Dr.  Dundas’s  own),  to  those  arising 
in  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  determined  by  mor¬ 
bific  agents  apparently  the  most  dissimilar 
and  opposite  in  their  nature  as  well  as  in 
their  lesults.” 

By  way  of  confirmation  of  these  “  new 
views,”  Dr.  Dundas,  in  the  same  page, 
commences  in  capital  letters  a  “  Parallel 
between  Gout  and  Ague,”  which  parallel 
the  reader,  on  turning  to  the  “  Fallacy  of 
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Physic,”  published  in  1836,  will  find  anti¬ 
cipated  to  the  letter ! 

“  Behold,”  Dr.  Dundas  exclaims,  “  the 
citizen,  flushed  and  rubicund,  groaning 
under  a  regular  paroxysm  of  inflammatory 
gout;  the  peasant  with  his  sallow,  Hip¬ 
pocratic  face  and  attenuated  frame,  shi¬ 
vering  in  the  horrors  of  a  paroxysm  of 
ague.  Observe  them  again  in  a  few  hours; 
both  are  restored  apparently,  and  but 
apparently,  to  their  ordinary  health,  to 
undergo,  after  a  brief  space,  a  repetition 
of  their  previous  sufferings,  followed  by 
another  remission.  Here  clearly  is  perio¬ 
dicity  as  distinct  and  well  marked  in  the 
gorged  and  gouty  alderman  as  in  the  half- 
starved,  aguish  peasant.  But  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  analogy  is  incomplete ; 
that  gout  exhibits  only  a  remission,  the 
ague  an  iw^r-mission.  I  deny  the  truth 
of  both  propositions,  at  least  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  distinction  attempted  to  be 
established  between  remission  in  the  one 
case,  and  intermission  in  the  other.  The 
term  intermission  (cessation  or  suspension 
!  of  the  disease),  in  fact,  applies  correctly 
to  neither.  The  animal  economy  does  not 
return  to  its  healthy  condition  during  the 
interval  between  the  paroxysms  of  an  in¬ 
termittent  fever,  as  must  be  admitted  by 
every  observer  who  has  watched  its  pro¬ 
gress  attentively,  or  who,  like  myself,  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  attack.  The  same 
holds  good  in  gout.  In  both  diseases,  the 
interval  between  the  paroxysms  is  marked 
by  certain  feelings  of  malaise ,  irritability, 
depression  of  vital  power,  and  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  secretions,  as  truly  indicative 
of  morbid  disturbance,  as  the  throbbing 
toe,  the  icy  chill,  or  burning  temples. 
Thus,  then,  we  perceive  that  in  regular 
|  gout,  a  disease  to  which  few  will  be  dis- 
;  posed  to  assign  a  malarious  origin  (my 
own  identical  words !)  the  law  of  periodi¬ 
city  applies  no  less  closely  than  it  does  to 
ague.” 

“  There  is  a  homogeneity  (unity),  if  the 
expression  be  permitted,  in  the  laws  of 
disease,  of  which  we  are  just  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  enjoy  the  first  glimpses ;  and 
although  it  would  be  too  much  to  allege 
that  fever  and  inflammation  are  but  one 
and  the  same  morbid  action,  greatly  diver¬ 
sified,  no  doubt,  through  the  influence  of 
numerous  concurrent  circumstances,  we 
nevertheless  know  that  the  theory  of  the 


day  which  rendered  a  special  reason  of 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  one ,  was  j 
deemed  to  be  equally  illustrative  and  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  other.  The  phenomena 
of  fever,  as  specially  distinguished  from 
inflammation,  are,  I  am  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve,  essentially  one  and  the  same ;  the 
simplest  expression  of  that  morbid  action 
being  delineated,  in  the  paroxysm  of  an 
ague,  in  the  succession  of  its  three  stages 
— the  hot,  cold,  and  sweating;  and  as¬ 
suming,  under  certain  circumstances  of 
climate,  constitution,  modes  of  living,  &c., 
the  various  forms  of  typhus  fever,  plague, 
remittent  fever,  yellow  fever,  and  all  the 
subordinate  varieties  of  fever  denominated 
essential  by  the  French  school.” 

I  could  here  quote  numerous  other  pas¬ 
sages,  equally  illustrative  of  Dr.  Dundas’s 
“new  views”  of  the  constitutional  origin 
and  febrile  nature  of  the  generality  of  so- 
called  “  local  diseases,”  and  of  the  value 
of  “  quinine  ”  in  their  treatment ;  but  I 
have  only  space  for  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  his  preface.  With  this  I  shall 
conclude  my  extracts  from  Dr.  Dundas’s 
book  : — 

“  The  author  is  well  aware  that  these 
opinions  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
held  by  the  profession,  and  he  has  there¬ 
fore  clearly  and  briefly  submitted  the  chief 
evidence  on  which,  against  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  convictions,  he  was  first  led  to  doubt, 
and  finally  to  reject,  doctrines  sanctioned, 
as  it  were,  by  the  greatest  names  in  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  medicine.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  author  cares  only  for  the  truth.” 

In  that  case,  I  will  ask  “  the  author  ”  a 
question  or  two.  Did  or  did  not  Dr. 
Dundas,  twelve  months,  at  least,  before 
he  published  his  book  on  Brazil  containing 
these  “new  views,”  read  the  “Fallacies 
of  the  Faculty  ?”  and,  having  read  it, 
did  he  or  did  he  not  return  the  volume  to 
the  gentleman  who  lent  it  to  him,  “with 
his  compliments,  and  he  was  greatly 
pleased  with  its  contents  ?”  These  “  new 
views,”  according  to  Dr.  Dundas,  are  the 
result  of  his  own  unassisted  observations 
and  reflections  during  “many  years,  and 
in  many  lands.”  Yet,  when  one  and  all 
of  them  present  themselves  to  his  asto¬ 
nished  vision  in  the  pages  of  a  prior 
writer,  so  faint  and  feeble  is  Dr.  Dundas’s 
memory,  that,  forgetting  he  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  seen  them,  he  rushes  soon  after  into 
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print,  and  all  blit  verbatim  copying  ray 
sentences,  walks  away  with  the  sum  and 
substance  of  a  discovery  which,  if  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  source  of  more  gloom 
than  gladness  to  myse’f,  will  not,  I  feel 
j  assured,  be  to  the  Liverpool  physician  a 
I  theme  for  any  very  lasting  glory  ! 
j  (  To  be  continued. ) 

CORONER’S  INQUESTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  East  London 
Observer. 

Sir, — However  useful  or  ancient  coroners’ 
courts  may  be,  their  abuses  are  equally 
notorious;  and  notwithstanding  all  that 
can  be  said  to  the  contrary,  so  long  as 
the  necessity  of  inquests  depends  on  the 
extent  of  the  fees,  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  the  magistrates,  who  are  the 
guardians  of  the  purse-strings  of  the 
county,  to  regulate  the  supplies.  “  Money 
makes  the  mare  to  go and  coroners  are 
only  human. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  inquests, 

|  which  by-the-by  must  not  be  confounded 
with  trial  by  jury,  are  often  composed 
of  characters  who  like  a  “  boose  ”  at  a 
public  house,  and  who  duly  appreciate 
the  “coroner’s”  refreshment-fee;  and  as 
summoning  officers  are  generally  of  a 
jovial  turn,  they  know  well  who  to  call 
upon  on  these  occasions.  It  is  nothing 
to  such  persons  that  the  feelings  of  a 
neighbour  are  outraged  or  bis  position 
blasted  by  the  animus  that  is  too  often 
raised  by  an  ordeal  of  this  kind.  Should 
however  any  wight  be  independent 
enough  to  question  the  propriety  of  an 
inquest,  or  the  necessity  of  medical 
evidence,  even  when  the  cause  of  death 
can  be  clearly  ascertained  without  it, 
his  services  would  be  dispensed  with  for 
ever  afterwards. 

At  the  same  time  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  that,  as  a  rule  all  sudden  and 
i  suspicious  deaths  should  be  investigated; 
but  the  law  justly  requires  that  there 
must  be  reasonable  grounds  for  such 
suspicion  before  subjecting  an  individual 
to  so  repugnant  an  ordeal  as  I  have 
myself  lately  witnessed,  and  which  is  now 
a  subject  of  inquiry  before  the  proper 
tribunal. 

I  venture  to  predict,  if  coroners  had 
fixed  stipends,  that  the  number  of 
inquests  would  sensibly  diminish.  It 


is  all  bosh,  and  a  libel  on  the  integrity 
of  Englishmen,  to  infer  that  anything 
criminal  would  be  tolerated  or  encouraged 
thereby. 

Without  implying  that  questionable 
or  needless  inquests  can  be  coloured,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  two 
reporters  have  for  years  attended  the 
coroner  in  this  district  (E). 

John  Stephens. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

Y ARROW. — -(Achillea  Millefolium.) 

Description. — Yarrow  is  a  perennial  > 
herb,  grows  from  four  to  eighteen  inches 
high ;  the  leaves  are  minutely  divided, 
similar  to  those  of  a  carrot,  but  narrower 
and  closer ;  the  flowers  grow  in  a  tuft  at 
the  top  of  the  stalk ;  the  flower-leaves 
are  small  and  white  generally,  though 
sometimes  purplish. 

Place. — Very  common  in  fields,  pas¬ 
tures,  waysides,  and  lanes. 

Time. —It  flowers  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Qualities. — There  is  not  a  common 
plant  anywhere  that  can  be  applied  more 
beneficially  in  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Yarrow-tea  is  excellent  for  a  cold, 
rheumatism,  and  it  expels  worms;  it  is 
an  excellent  diaphoretic,  it  equalises  the 
circulation,  is  mildly  tonic,  and  acts  with 
some  power  upon  the  kidneys.  A  strong 
decoction  will  be  beneficially  applied  to 
old  sores,  scald-head,  or  any  form  of  ! 
scorbutic  eruption,  and  an  ointment  made 
with  the  fresh  flowers  and  leaves,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  ground  ivy  and  red  rasp¬ 
berry-leaves,  also  fresh,  united  with  hog’s 
lard,  is  one  of  the  best  for  scurvy  or  old 
sores.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  valuable  herb. 

HIPPOCRATES. 

( Continued  from  page  22.) 

In  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  we  find  j 
a  general  principle  adopted,  which  he  calls 
Nature.  “Nature,”  says  he,  “  is  of  itself  !; 
sufficient  to  every  animal.  She  performs 
everything  that  is  -necessary  to  them, 
without  needing  the  least  instruction  from 
any  one  how  to  do  it.”  Upon  this  footing, 
as  if  nature  had  been  a  principle  endowed  j 
with  knowledge,  he  gives  her  the  title  of 
!  just ;  and  ascribes  virtues  or  powers  to  j 


YARROW. 
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her,  by  means  of  which  she  performs  all 
her  operations  in  the  bodies  of  animals  ; 
and  distributes  the  blood,  spirits,  and  heat 
through  all  parts  of  the  body,  which  by 
these  means  receive  life  and  sensation. 
And  he  adds,  that  it  is  this  faculty  which 
gives  nourishment,  preservation,  and 
growth  to  all  things.  The  manner  in 
which  nature  acts,  or  commands  her  sub¬ 
servient  powers  to  act,  is  by  attracting 
what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  each  species, 
and  by  retaining,  preparing,  and  changing 
it;  and  on  the  other  side  in  rejecting 
whatever  is  superfluous  or  hurtful,  after 
she  has  separated  it  from  the  good.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  de¬ 
puration,  concoction,  and  crisis  in  fevers, 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  Hippocrates 
and  most  other  physicians.  lie  supposes 
also,  that  everything  has  an  inclination 
to  be  joined  to  what  agrees  with  it,  and 
to  remove  from  everything  contrary  to 
it ;  and  likewise  that  there  is  an  affinity 
betvveen  the  several  parts  of  the  body, 
by  which  they  mutually  sympathise  with 
each  other.  When  he  attempts  to  explain 
what  nature  is,  he  is  obliged  to  resolve  it 
into  keat,  which,  he  says,  appears  to  have 
something  immortal  in  it.  As  far  as  he 
attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  disease, 
he  refers  much  to  the  humours  of  the 
body,  particularly  to  the  blood  and  the 
bile.  He  treats  also  of  the  effects  of 
sleep,  watchings,  exercise,  and  rest,  and 
the  benefit  or  mischief  we  mar  receive 
from  them.  Of  all  the  causes  of  diseases, 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  the  most 
general  are  diet  and  air.  On  diet  he 
composed  several  books,  and  in  the  choice 
of  this  he  was  exactly  careful,  as  his 
practice  turned  almost  wholly  upon  it. 
He  also  studied  the  air  very  much;  he 
examined  what  winds  blew  ordinarily  or 
extraordinarily;  he  considered  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  of  stars,  and  the  time  of  certain 
constellations ;  of  the  solstices,  and  of 
the  equinoxes;  those  days,  in  his  opinion, 
producing  great  alterations  in  certain 
diseases. 

He  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  how,  from  these  causes,  the  great 
variety  of  distempers  arises.  All  that  he 
says  with  regard  to  this  is,  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  produce  a 
great  variety  of  distempers.  Some  of  these 


he  accounts  mortal,  others  dangerous,  and 
the  rest  easily  curable,  according  to  the 
cause  whence  they  spring,  and  the  parts 
on  which  they  fall.  He  also  distinguishes 
diseases,  from  the  time  of  their  duration, 
info  acute  or  short,  and  chronical  or  long ; 
as  well  as  by  the  particular  places  where 
they  prevail,  whether  ordinary  or  extra¬ 
ordinary.  The  former,  which  are  frequent 
and  familiar  to  certain  places,  he  calls 
endemic  diseases ;  the  latter,  which  ravage 
extraordinarily  sometimes  in  one  place, 
sometimes  in  another,  and  seize  great 
numbers  at  certain  times,  be  calls  epi¬ 
demic,  that  is,  popular  diseases ;  and  of 
this  kind  the  most  terrible  is  the  plague. 

He  likewise  mentions  a  third  kind,  which 
he  calls  sporadic  or  straggling  diseases : 
these  include  all  the  different  sorts  of 
distempers  which  invade  at  any  one 
season,  which  are  sometimes  of  one  sort 
and  sometimes  of  another.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  between  those  diseases  which  are 
hereditary,  or  born  with  us,  and  those 
which  are  contracted  afterwards ;  and 
between  those  of  a  kindly  and  those  of 
a  malignant  nature  :  the  former,  he  says, 
are  easily  cured,  but  the  latter  give  the 
physicians  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  ! 
are  seldom  overcome  by  all  their  care. 

Hippocrates  remarked  four  stages  in 
distempers ;  viz.,  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  its  augmentation,  its  state  or 
height,  and  its  declination.  In  such 
diseases  as  terminate  fatally,  death  comes 
in  place  of  the  declination.  In  the  third 
stage,  therefore,  the  change  is  most  con¬ 
siderable,  as  it  determines  the  fate  of  the 
sick  person ;  and  this  is  most  commonly 
done  by  means  of  a  crisis.  By  this  word 
he  understood  any  sudden  change  in  | 
sickness,  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  I 
worse,  whether  health  or  death  succeed 
immediately.  Hippocrates  imagined  dis¬ 
eases  to  be  only  a  disturbance  of  the 
animal  economy,  with  which  nature  was 
perpetually  at  variance,  and  using  her 
utmost  endeavours  to  expel  the  offending 
cause ;  by  reducing  to  their  natural  state 
those  humours  whose  discord  occasions 
the  disturbance  of  the  whole  body, 
whether  in  relation  to  their  quantity, 
quality,  mixture,  motion,  or  any  other 
way  in  which  they  become  offensive. 
The  principal  means  employed  by  nature 
for  this  end  he  calls  concoction.  By  this 
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lie  understood  the  bringing  the  morbific 
matter  in  the  humours  to  such  a  state 
as  to  be  easily  fitted  for  expulsion.  The 
time  required  for  concoction  depends  on 
the  differences  among  distempers.  In 
j  those  which  Hippocrates  calls  very  acute, 
the  digestion  or  crisis  happens  the  fourth 
day ;  in  those  which  are  only  acute,  it 
happens  on  the  seventh,  eleventh,  or  four¬ 
teenth  day ;  which  last  is  the  longest 
period  generally  allowed  by  him  in  dis¬ 
tempers  truly  acute,  though  in  some 
places  he  stretches  it  to  the  twentieth  or 
twenty-first,  nay,  sometimes  to  the  for¬ 
tieth  or  sixtieth  day.  All  diseases  that 
exceed  this  last  term  he  calls  chronical : 
and  while  in  those  diseases  that  exceed 
fourteen  days,  he  considers  every  fourth 
day  as  critical,  or  at  least,  remarkable,  by 
which  we  may  judge  whether  the  crisis 
on  the  following  fourth  day  will  be  fa¬ 
vourable  or  not;  so  in  those  which  run 
from  twenty  to  forty,  he  reckons  only  the 
sevenths,  and  in  those  that  exceed  forty, 
he  begins  to  reckon  by  twenty.  Beyond 
the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  he  thinks 
that  the  number  of  days  has  no  power 
over  the  crisis.  They  are  then  referred 
to  the  general  changes  of  the  seasons; 
some  terminating  about  the  equinoxes  ; 
others  about  the  solstices ;  others  about 
the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars  of  certain 
constellations;  others  by  months  or  years. 
Thus,  certain  diseases  in  children  have 
their  crisis  in  the  seventh  month  after 
their  birth,  and  others  in  their  seventh,  or 
even  their  fourteenth  year. 

But  what  has  chiefly  contributed  to 
procure  the  vast  respect  paid  to  Hippo¬ 
crates  is,  his  industry  in  observing  the 
most  minute  circumstances  of  diseases, 
and  his  exactness  in  describing  everything 
that  happened  before  and  at  the  same  time 
with  them,  and  likewise  what  appeared  to 
give  ease,  and  what  to  increase  the  ma¬ 
lady  ;  which  is  called  writing  the  history 
of  a  disease.  Thus,  he  not  only  distin¬ 
guished  one  disease  from  another  by  the 
signs  which  properly  belong  to  each,  but 
by  comparing  the  same  sort  of  distemper 
which  happened  to  several  persons,  and 
the  accidents  which  usually  appeared  be¬ 
fore  and  after,  he  could  often  foretell  a 
disease  before  it  came,  and  afterwards 
give  a  right  judgment  of  the  event  of  it. 
By  this  way  of  prognosticating,  he  came 


to  be  exceedingly  admired;  and  this  may 
justly  be  said  to  be  his  masterpiece;  for, 
as  Celsus  remarks,  succeeding  physicians, 
though  they  found  out  several  new  things, 
yet  were  obliged  to  Hippocrates  for  all 
that  they  knew  of  signs. 

The  first  thing  Hippocrates  considered, 
when  called  to  a  patient,  was  his  looks. 

It  was  a  good  sign  to  have  a  visage  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  a  person  in  health,  and 
the  same  with  what  he  had  before  the 
disease.  As  it  varied  from  this,  so  much 
the  greater  danger  was  apprehended.  He 
thus  describes  the  looks  of  a  dying  man  : 

“  When  a  patient  has  his  nose  sharp,  his 
eyes  sunk,  his  temples  hollow,  his  ears 
cold  and  contracted,  the  skin  of  his  fore¬ 
head  tense  and  dry,  and  the  colour  of  his 
face  tending  to  a  pale  green  or  lead- 
colour,  one  may  give  out  for  certain  that 
death  is  very  near ;  unless  the  strength 
of  the  patient  has  been  exhausted  all  at 
once  by  long  watchings,  or  by  a  looseness, 
or  being  a  long  time  without  eating.” 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
those  of  succeeding  physicians,  who  have, 
from  him,  denominated  it  the  Hippocratic 
face.  The  lips  hanging  relaxed  and  cold, 
he  likwise  considered  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  foregoing  prognostic.  He  also 
took  his  signs  from  the  eyes.  When  a 
patient  cannot  bear  the  light;  when  he  ; 
sheds  tears  involuntarily ;  when,  sleeping,  . 
some  part  of  the  white  of  the  eye  is  seen,  j 
unless  he  usually  sleeps  in  that  manner,  ! 
or  has  a  looseness ;  these  signs  prognos- 
ticate  danger.  The  eyes  deadened,  as  it  j 
were,  with  a  mist  spread  over  them,  or 
their  brightness  lost,  likewise  presages  j 
death  or  great  weakness.  The  eyes  spark¬ 
ling,  fierce,  and  fixed,  denote  the  patient 
to  be  delirious,  or  that  he  soon  will  be  so. 
When  the  patient  sees  anything  red,  and 
like  sparks  of  fire  or  lightning  before  his 
eyes,  we  may,  he  says,  expect  a  haBmor- 
rhagy ;  and  this  often  happens  before  those 
crises  which  are  to  be  attended  by  a  loss  j 
of  blood.  The  condition  of  the  patient  j 
is  also  shown  by  his  posture  in  bed.  If  j 
he  lies  on  one  side,  his  body,  neck,  legs,  | 
and  arms  a  little  contracted,  which  is  the  j 
posture  of  a  man  in  health,  it  is  a  good  j 
sign :  if  he  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms 
stretched  out,  and  his  legs  hanging  down, 
it  is  a  sign  of  great  weakness ;  when  he 
slides  down  towards  the  feet,  it  denotes 
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death.  When  a  patient  in  a  burning  fever 
is  continually  feeling  about  with  his  hands 
and  fingers,  and  moves  them  up  before 
his  face  and  eyes,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
lake  away  something  before  them  ;  or  on 
his  bed  covering,  as  if  he  were  picking 
or  searching  for  little  straws,  or  drawing 
out  little  flocks  of  wTool ;  all  this  Hip- 
j  pocrates  considers  as  a  sign  that  the 
patient  is  delirious,  and  that  he  will  die. 
Among  the  other  signs  of  delirium  he 
adds  this :  when  a  patient  who  naturally 
speaks  little  begins  to  talk  more  than  he 
used  to  do,  or  when  one  that  talks  much 
becomes  silent,  this  change  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  sort  of  delirium  or  a  sign  that 
the  patient  will  soon  fall  into  one.  The 
frequent  trembling  or  starting  of  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist  presage  likewise  a 
delirium.  Hippocrates  was  much  more 
afraid  of  those  deliriums  that  run  upon 
mournful  subjects,  than  such  as  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  mirth.  He  depended 
much  on  respiration  in  making  his  prog¬ 
nostics  ;  and  therefore  carefully  describes 
the  different  manner  of  a  patient’s  breath¬ 
ing.  When  a  patient  breathes  fast,  and 
is  oppressed,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  in  pain, 
and  that  the  parts  at*ove  the  diaphragm 
are  inflamed.  Breathing  long,  or  when 
the  patient  is  a  great  while  in  taking  his 
breath,  shows  him  to  be  delirious,  but 
easy  and  natural  respiration  is  always  a 
good  sign.  Continual  watchings,  in  acute 
diseases,  are  signs  of  present  pain  or 
approaching  delirium. 

Hippocrates  also  drew  signs  from  all 
kinds  of  excretions,  and  inquired  into  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  or  the  beating  of  the 
arteries.  The  most  ancient  physicians, 
however,  and  even  Hippocrates  himself, 
for  a  long  time,  by  this  word  understood 
the  violent  pulsation  that  is  felt  in  an  in¬ 
flamed  part,  without  putting  the  fingers 
to  it.  It  is  observed  by  Galen,  and  other 
physicians,  that  Hippocrates  touches  on 
the  subject  of  the  pulse  more  slightly 
than  any  other  on  which  he  treats.  But 
that  he  understood  something  even  on 
this  subject,  is  plain  from  several  passages 
in  his  writings ;  as  when  he  observes,  that 
in  acute  fevers  the  pulse  is  very  quick  and 
very  great ;  when  he  mentions  trembling 
pulses,  and  those  that  beat  slowly ;  when 
he  observes,  that  in  some  diseases  incident 
to  women,  when  the  pulse  strikes  the 


finger  faintly,  and  in  a  languishing  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death. 
He  remarks  also,  in  the  Loacoe  Promo - 
tiones ,  that  he  whose  vein,  that  is  to  say, 
whose  artery  of  the  elbow,  beats,  is  just 
going  to  run  mad,  or  else  that  the  person 
is  at  that  time  very  much  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  anger.  From  this  account  of 
Hippocrates,  it  appears,  that  he  was  not 
so  much  taken  up  with  reasoning  on  the 
phenomena  of  diseases  as  with  reporting 
them.  He  was  content  to  observe  these 
phenomena  accurately,  to  distinguish  dis¬ 
eases  by  them,  and  judged  of  the  event 
by  comparing  them  exactly  together.  For 
his  skill  in  prognostics,  he  was  indeed 
very  remarkable,  insomuch  that  he  and 
his  pupils  were  considered  as  prophets. 

One  of  the  principal  maxims  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  was, 
that  we  ought  not  to  overcharge  ourselves 
with  too  much  eating,  or  neglect  exercise 
and  labour.  Another  was,  that  we  ought 
not  to  accustom  ourselves  to  too  nice  and 
exact  a  method  of  living ;  because  those 
who  have  once  begun  to  act  by  this  rule, 
if  they  vary  in  the  least  from  it,  find 
themselves  very  ill ;  which  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  those  who  take  more  liberty,  and 
live  somewhat  more  irregularly.  He  how¬ 
ever  did  not  neglect  to  inquire  into  what 
people  in  health  used  for  food  in  his  time, 
for  lie  takes  great  pains  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  flesh  of  a  dog,  a  fox, 
a  horse,  and  an  ass ;  which  he  would  not 
have  done  if  they  had  not  been  then  used 
for  food.  He  also  speaks  of  all  other 
kinds  of  provision  now  in  use;  as  salads, 
milk,  whey,  cheese,  flesh  of  birds  and 
beasts,  fish,  eggs,  pulse  and  grain,  with 
the  different  sorts  of  bread  made  of  it. 
He  also  speaks  often  of  a  sort  of  broth, 
made  of  barley  or  some  other  grain,  which 
they  steeped  and  boiled  in  water.  With 
regard  to  drink,  he  is  at  great  pains  to 
distinguish  good  waters  from  bad.  The 
best  ought  to  be  clear,  light,  without  smell 
or  taste,  and  taken  out  of  the  fountains 
that  turn  townrds  the  east.  The  salt 
waters,  hard  waters,  and  those  of  fenny 
ground,  are  the  worst ;  he  condemns  als© 
those  that  come  from  melted  snow ;  yet 
he  advises  persons  in  health  to  drink  of 
the  first  water  that  comes  in  their  way. 
He  speaks  also  of  alum  waters,  and  hot 
waters.  He  advises  to  mix  wine  with  an 
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equal  quantity  of  water,  as  the  wine  will 
expel  what  is  hurtful,  and  the  water  will 
temper  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
For  persons  in  health,  as  well  as  for  such 
as  are  sick,  Hippocrates  advises  exercise. 
The  books,  however,  which  treat  on  this 
subject,  M.  Le  Clerc  supposes  to  have 
been  written  by  Herodicus,  who  first  in¬ 
troduced  gymnastic  exercise  into  medicine, 
and  who  is  said  by  Hippocrates  to  have 
killed  several  people  by  forcing  them  to 
walk  while  they  were  afflicted  with  fevers 
and  other  inflammatory  disorders.  These 
books  contain  directions  for  the  times 
proper  for  walking ;  the  condition  we 
ought  to  be  in  before  it ;  when  to  walk 
slowly,  when  to  run,  &c. ;  and  all  this 
with  respect  to  different  ages  and  tem¬ 
peraments,  and  with  design  to  dissipate 
the  humours,  &c.  Wrestling,  though  a 
violent  exercise,  is  numbered  with  the 
rest.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  play  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  which  was  thought 
good  for  health,  called  chironomia ;  and 
of  another  diversion  performed  round  a 
sort  of  ball  hung  up,  which  they  called 
corycus,  and  which  they  struck  forward 
with  both  hands. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
he  would  generally  be  contented  with 
observing  what  nature  is  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  without  the  aid  of  the  physician. 
That  this  was  really  the  case,  appears 
from  his  books  entitled,  Of  Epidemical 
Distempers ;  which  are,  as  it  were,  jour¬ 
nals  of  his  practice ;  for  there  he  often 
;  does  nothing  more  than  describe  the 
symptoms  of  a  distemper,  and  what  had 
happened  to  the  patient  day  after  day,  to 
his  death  .or  recovery,  without  mentioning 
j  any  kind  of  remedy.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  did  use  remedies;  hut  these  were  very 
simple  and  few,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  abridgment  of  the  principal 
maxims  on  which  his  practice  was  founded. 
Fie  asserted,  1st,  That  contraries  are  the 
remedies  for  each  other.  This  maxim  he 
explains  by  an  aphorism,  that  evacuations 
cure  those  distempers  which  come  from 
repletion,  and  repletion,  those  that  are 
caused  by  evacuation.  So  heat  is  destroyed 
by  cold,  and  cold  by  heat,  &c.  2.  That 
physic  is  an  addition  of  what  is  wanting 
and  a  retrenchment  of  what  is  superfluous: 
that  there  are  some  humours,  which  in 


particular  cases  ought  to  be  evacuated  or 
dried  up ;  and  others,  which  ought  to  be 
restored  to  the  body,  or  reproduced.  But 
he  gives  this  general  caution,  to  be  careful 
how  you  fill  up,  or  evacuate,  all  at  once, 
or  too  quickly,  or  too  much;  and  that  it 
is  equally  dangerous  to  heat  or  cool  again 
on  a  sudden.  3.  That  we  ought  sometimes 
to  open  the  passages  by  which  the  humours 
are  voided  naturally,  when  they  are  closed, 
and  to  straiten  the  passages  that  are  re¬ 
laxed,  when  the  juices  pass  in  too  great 
quantity.  4.  That  we  ought  sometimes  to 
smooth,  and  sometimes  to  make  rough  ; 
sometimes  to  harden,  and  sometimes  to 
soften ;  sometimes  to  make  more  fine  or 
supple  ;  sometimes  to  thicken  ;  sometimes 
to  rouse  up,  and  at  other  times  to  stupify 
or  take  away  the  sense ;  all  in  relation  to 
the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  or  to  the 
humours.  5.  That  we  ought  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  course  the  humours  take, 
whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go; 
and  to  carry  off  that  which  is  necessary 
to  be  carried  off ;  and  not  let  the  humours 
once  evacuated  enter  into  the  vessels  again. 
Hippocrates  says,  that  when  we  do  any¬ 
thing  according  to  reason,  though  the 
success  be  not  answerable,  we  ought  not 
too  hastily  to  alter  the  manner  of  acting. 
But  as  this  maxim  might  sometimes  lead 
to  mistakes,  he  adds,  “We  ought  to  mind 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention  what  gives 
ease,  and  what  creates  pain;  what  is 
easily  supported,  and  what  cannot  be  en¬ 
dured.”  These  are  the  principal  maxims 
of  Hippocrates’  practice,  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  nature  cures  diseases. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  33.) 

The  internal  history  of  the  two  London 
Colleges,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  exclusive  privileges,  is,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis. ,  the  internal  history  of  all  other 
medical  bodies  possessing  like  privileges 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed,  so  truly 
typical  are  they,  so  invariably  have  like 
causes  produced  like  results,  that  having 
sketched  the  history  of  the  operation  and 
effects  of  those  causes  in  the  largest 
spheres  of  their  activity,  it  would  be 
useless  to  narrate  the  separate  histories 
of  the  other  medical  corporations  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  the  principle  we  con¬ 
tend  for,  viz.,  that  in  exact  proportion  to 
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the  extent  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
conferred  on  any  corporate  body,  or  of 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  individuals, 
does  the  commonwealth  suffer. 

Were  there  no  State  interference  with 
the  profession,  its  members  would  group 
themselves  into  societies  or  voluntary  cor¬ 
porations,  according  to  their  individual 
studies  and  affinities.  The  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  of  scientific  qualifications  would 
speedily  determine  the  relative  position 
and  authority  of  each  in  the  professional 
body.  The  Medical  Society  and  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  highly 
important  and  useful  institutions,  consti¬ 
tuted  themselves,  and  are  independent  of 
the  State.  It  is  true  the  latter  possess  a 
charter,  but  that  charter  only  suspends 
in  favour  of  this  society  those  unjust  acts 
which  interfere  w  ith  the  indefeasible  right 
of  private  contract,  and  which  are  known 
as  the  Partnership  Laws. 

The  numerous  scientific  societies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  independent  of  the 
State,  and  are  evidence  of  the  tendency 
to  spontaneous  and  effective  organisation. 
But  the  best  proof  of  the  readiness  of 
the  profession  to  organise  itself  if  let 
alone  is  given  in  the  voluntary  formation 
of  three  large  bodies,  calling  themselves 
respectively  the  u  Associate  Surgeons  of 
England,”  the  “  National  Institute  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,”  and 
the  “  British  Medical  Association.”  The 
first,  consisting  of  1200  members,  formed 
itself  in  1845  to  oppose  Sir  James 
Graham's  Medical  Bill  of  that  date,  and 
to  effect  a  reform  of  the  constitution  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  second, 
which  arose  in  1844,  under  the  name,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  an  “  Association  of 
General  Practitioners,”  regarding  a  reform 
of  that  College  as  hopeless,  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  to  defeat  Sir  James  Graham’s 
measure,  and  then  to  collect  into  one 
fold  all  the  practitioners  having  various 
qualifications,  each  of  whom  was  to  be 
recognised  as  of  equal  legal  status,  and 
as  possessing  equal  privileges,  and  finally 
to  obtain  legal  power  to  confer  a  diploma 
on  candidates  for  membership  which  should 
be  a  testimonial  of  their  competence  in 
the  three  departments  of  the  profession. 
In  March,  1845,  1000  members  of  this 
body  met  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and 


the  entire  society  consisted  of  between 
4000  and  5000  members,  governed  by 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and  a 
council.  The  third,  the  British  Medical  j 
Association,  still  exists.  It  consists  of  i 
2000  members,  is  governed  by  a  repre-  s 
sentative  council,  and  has  a  journal  of 
its  own,  in  which  it  records  and  publishes 
its  proceedings  and  discusses  the  various 
topics  of  professional  interest.  There  is  I 
no  ground  for  fear,  therefore,  that  if  the 
State  were  to  leave  the  profession  to  itself 
it  would  dissolve  into  anarchy.  In  fact, 
the  present  medical  bodies  would  consti¬ 
tute  the  nuclei  of  regenerated  institutions, 
while  the  confusion  of  claims  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  the  interminable  conflicts  which 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  history 
of  these  bodies,  and  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  due  to  the  relation  they  have 
sustained  to  the  State,  would  give  place 
to  simplicity  and  peaceful  action.  For, 
wdiereas,  now  the  authorities  of  each 
corporation  regard  their  separate  mono¬ 
polies  as  means  for  their  own  aggrandise¬ 
ment,  and  oppose  therefore  any  trenching 
on  their  privileges  by  their  rivals,  these 
monopolies,  if  unsupported  by  the  State, 
would  cease  to  exist;  and  the  chief  objects 
of  professional  contention  being  abolished, 
friendly  feeling  would  be  generated  in 
place  of  the  enmity  which  now  too 
extensively  prevails,  an  effective  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and 
surgical  science  would  be  substituted  for 
the  old  corporations  which  were  long 
mainly  intent  on  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  their  several  corporators  their 
emoluments  and  honours. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


VARIETIES. 

Milk. — Cows’  milk  may  be  said,  in  round  ! 
numbers,  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  butter,  7  per 
cent,  of  casein,  and  3  per  cent  of  sugar.  Asses’ 
milk  appears  to  contain  less  than  a  third  of  the 
proportion  of  butter  less  than  one-fourth  the 
proportion  of  casein,  and  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  sugar,  compared  with  the  proportion 
of  these  ingredients  in  cows’  milk.  It  is  easily 
explained  from  this  that  ashes’  milk  is  more  easily  j 
digested,  and  less  nourishing,  than  cows’  milk,  j 
The  usefulness  of  asses’  milk  in  the  case  of  many  ; 
invalids,  so  long  known  and  believed,  and  which  j 
has  of  late  years  been  comparatively  little  attended 
to,  is  demonstrated  satisfactorily  by  the  results  of 
analysis,  and  deserves  to  be  insisted  on. 
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Learned  Boys. — I  have  seen  silly  parents 
trying  to  get  their  children  to  say  that  they  liked 
school-time  better  than  holiday-time;  that  thev 
Hked  work  better  than  plav.  I  have  seen,  with 
joy,  manly  little  fellows  repudiating  the  odious 
and  unnatural  sentiment ;  and  declaring  manfully 
that  they  preferred  cricket  to  Ovid.  And  if  any 
boy  ever  tells  you  that  he  would  rather  learn 
his  lessons  than  go  out  to  the  play-ground,  beware 
of  that  boy.  Either  his  health  is  drooping,  and 
his  mind  becoming  prematurely  and  unnaturally 
developed,  or  he  is  a  little  humbug.  He  is  an 
impostor.  He  is  seeking  to  obtain  credit  under 
false  pretences. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o'clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague  Place,  Russell-square,  daily 
f Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o'clock,  at  the  establishment.  No.  184,  High  Hol¬ 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  T.RTCOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
skould  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  IIolborn,and  24,  Union  Street  East,SpitaI- 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  to  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d .,  in  advance. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Aqent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  2044,  Shales-moor. 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice  ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“  Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “  Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

.  34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  he  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


ANATOMICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The  Editor  has  several  sets  of  the  above  on 
hand  for  sale. 

These  Drawings  are  highly  extolled,  declared 
to  be  most  excellent,  and  are  astonishingly  low  in 
price. 

A  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand, 

from  . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  2 os. 

A  single  Drawing  ..  ..  ..  ..  7 s.6d. 

A  set  of  12  of  our  Medical  Herbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  from  Nature  ..  . .  24s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  2s.  6d. 

For  further  descriptions  see  the  eighth  vol.  of 
our  Journal,  page  168. 


THE  OXFORD  PIONEER  OF  MEDICAL 
BOTANY, 

Explanatory  of  the  Principles  of  Botanic  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  to  which  is  added  a  compact  Pharma-  j 
copreia  of  Botanic  Medicines,  by 

BENJAMIN  V.  SCOTT,  | 

Medical  Botanist,  and  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin, 
founder  of  the  Botanic  System  in  England, 

5,  MARKET  PLACE,  OXFORD. 

Price  Twopence ,  or  Threepence  by  post;  or 
Twelve  copies  free  by  post  for  Two  Shillings. 

This  really  is  a  very  valuable  little  work,  being 
a  clear,  concise  and  just  exposition  of  our  Medico- 
Botanic  principles.  The  compact  Pharmacopoeia 
appended  is  certainly  a  desideratum.  No  family 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  without  a 
copy.  This,  read  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Treatise  on  Blood-letting  and  Fever,”  must 
convince  all  who  are  not  wilfully  prejudiced,  and 
blind  to  conviction,  of  the  unsophisticated  truth 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-Botanical  System  and 
Practice. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  full  report  will  be  given  in  our  next  number,  of  the 
Botanic  Soiree  held  at  Sheffield,  on  Tuesday,  the 
2nd  inst. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
he  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  184,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  he  addressed. 
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“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  21. 

PERIOD  OF  MATURITY. 

The  cessation  of  growth,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  developmental  processes, 
which  indicate  the  attainment  of  manhood , 
are  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in 
the  general  vigour  of  the  organism,  and  by 
a  special  augmentation  in  the  power  of 
endurance  in  the  exercise  of  the  animal 
faculties.  With  the  exception  of  those 
parts  of  the  fabric  whose  utility  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  earlier  periods  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  we  find  every  organ  now  presenting 
its  greatest  capacity  for  sustained  activity ; 
and  thus  it  is  from  the  characters  which 
each  presents  at  this  period,  that  we  base 
our  ideas  of  its  typical  perfection  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  composition.  All  the  previous 
changes  which  the  organism  has  under¬ 
gone,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate 
parts,  concur  to  the  attainment  of  this 
perfection,  as  we  have  especially  seen  in 
regard  to  the  evolution  of  the  solid  frame¬ 
work  of  the  body ;  and  every  subsequent 
change  involves  a  deterioration  from  it. 
There  is  now  no  longer  any  capacity  for 
the  production  of  new  organs,  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  for  the  augmentation  of 
those  already  existing.  The  increase  of 
the  uterine  and  mammary  structures 
during  the  period  of  gestation,  being  the 
most  important  examples  of  formative 
power,  and  these  presenting  themselves 
in  the  sex  in  which  there  is  least  of 
nervo-muscular  activity,  and  of  general 
vigour,  we  should  infer,  then,  that 
the  germinal  capacity  is  now  on  the 
decline;  and  this  further  appears  from  the 
diminished  energy  and  completeness,  with 
which  the  reparatory  processes  are  per¬ 


formed,  as  compared  with  the  mood  in 
which  they  are  executed  during  the  period 
of  growth. 

There  is,  consequently,  a  less  demand 
for  alimentary  material  than  during  the 
previous  periods,  and  the  dependence  of 
life  upon  a  constant  supply  of  aliment  is 
far  less  close.  Moreover,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  waste,  or  degeneration  of  tissue, 
is  now  much  less  rapid  than  during  the 
period  of  growth  ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
decay  and  removal,  in  the  latter  case,  are 
among  the  very  conditions  of  increase  ; 
whilst  in  the  former  they  proceed,  for  the 
most  part,  only  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  vital  powers  of  the  tissues,  consequent 
upon  their  functional  activity.  Hence  it 
is  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  animal 
powers  are  exercised,  that  the  demand  for 
food  chiefly  depends  in  the  adult ;  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  organic  or  vegetative 
operations  being  to  keep  the  apparatus  of 
animal  life,  now  fully  developed,  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  The  relative  activity  of  the 
different  parts  of  this  apparatus  is  now 
somewhat  modified.  The  observing  facul¬ 
ties  no  longer  possess  the  same  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  the  emotional  sensibility  is  less 
readily  excited,  but  the  intellectual  powers 
now  act  in  the  moods  which  have  become 
habitual  to  them  with  a  sustained  vigour 
and  completeness  they  never  previously 
possessed.  And  so  whilst  the  muscles  are 
not  so  easily  excited  to  contraction,  and 
new  combinations  of  movement  are  ac¬ 
quired  with  far  more  difficulty  than 
during  the  period  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  force  which  they  can  generate 
by  their  contraction  is  augmented,  and 
this  force  can  be  kept  up  for  a  much 
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longer  time  in  adults  than  in  younger 
subjects. 

The  duration  of  the  period  over  which 
this  maintenance  may  be  protracted, 
without  any  sensible  deterioration,  de¬ 
pends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  due 
observance  of  all  the  conditions  of  health. 
If  the  various  mental  and  bodily  faculties 
are  duly  exercised  without  being  over¬ 
tasked  ;  if  an  amount  of  sleep  adequate 
to  their  periodic  renovation  be  regularly 
taken ;  if  a  sufficient  but  not  excessive 
quantity  of  wholesome  food  be  ingested 
at  appropriate  intervals ;  if  the  functions 
by  which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  those 
by  which  it  is  kept  in  purity  be  duly 
performed ;  if  all  such  noxious  agents  as 
foul  air  and  alcoholic  liquors  be  kept  at  a 
distance,  and  there  be  no  constitutional 
predisposition  to  disease  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  any  exposure  to  extraneous  morbific 
causes  on  the  other,  it  may  be  fairly 
anticipated  that  the  bodily  and  mental 
vigour  may  be  sustained  with  little  de¬ 
terioration  during  a  long  succession  of 
years. 

The  circumstances  that  most  tend  to 
premature  decline  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
excessive  exertion  either  of  the  mental 
faculties  or  of  the  generative  power ;  or, 
on  the  other,  undue  indulgence  in  food, 
or  in  stimulating  drinks,  or  in  any  prac¬ 
tice  that  tends  to  disorder  the  organic 
functions,  especially  by  exciting  them  to 
undue  activity ;  and  this  tendency  will, 
of  course,  be  more  decided,  the  greater  is 
the  amount  and  the  larger  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  those  departures  from  the  laws 
of  health  which  give  rise  to  it. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

MEDICO-BOTANIC  SOIREE  AT 
SHEFFIELD. 

The  eighth  annual  soiree  of  the  friends  of 
the  Botanic  System  of  medicine  was  held 
in  the  Cutlers’  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  2nd.  The  attendance  was  very 
large ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  the  principal 
room  was  not  large  enough  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  visitors  at  tea  at  one 
sitting.  Mr.  Thomas  Garlick,  of  W olver- 
liampton,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  In 
order  to  raise  funds  towards  the  erection 
of  a  botanic  hospital,  a  bazaar  was  got  up, 
and  the  call  for  articles  for  sale  was  most 
liberally  responded  to,  and  during  the  day 


a  very  fair  sale  was  effected.  About  five 
hundred  persons  sad  down  to  tea.  After 
tea, 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  pleased  to 
see  so  numerously  attended  a  meeting. 
Although  Dr.  Coffin  had  not  yet  arrived, 
he  was  informed  by  some  friends  from 
London  that  there  was  no  doubt  ulti¬ 
mately  of  his  coining. 

The  Chairman  rose  again  and  said  there 
was  a  resolution  or  two  to  be  brought 
before  the  meeting.  Since  he  had  been 
before  them  on  a  former  occasion,  his 
views  of  Medical  Botany  in  removing 
diseases  of  any  kind  had  considerably 
increased.  Fie  thought  that  Medical  Bo¬ 
tany  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  when  he 
looked  round  and  saw  so  many  young 
friends,  that  circumstance  only  the  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  his  idea  on  that  point.  He 
assured  his  friends  that  in  the  mining 
district  from  whence  he  came  it  was  doing 
immense  good.  It  had  made  rapid  pro-  i 
gress  in  that  locality,  and  he  was  fully 
convinced  of  its  advantages  to  the  public. 

\  One  great  reason  of  the  progress  of  Me¬ 
dical  Botany  in  that  district  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  attended  their  efforts  over  the 
cholera  some  nine  years  ago.  Hundreds 
of  families  in  that  mining  neighbourhood 
kept  in  their  houses  Dr.  Coffin’s  anti¬ 
cholera  powders,  and  by  so  doing  a  great  J 
number  of  lives  had  been  saved.  If  Dr. 
Coffin  had  done  nothing  else  but  intro¬ 
duce  that  one  valuable  botanical  remedy, 
the  cholera  specific,  that  was  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  so  numerous  a  meeting 
together  in  his  favour.  Fie  had  himself 
been  exeedingly  successful  in  cholera  cases, 
only  having  lost  two  in  his  time,  and 
those  two  cases  were  lost  through  the 
previous  intemperate  habits  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Scholey  said  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  propose  a  resolution. 
Fie  had  always  been  an  advocate  for 
reform  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all 
places.  He  loved  the  principle  of  reform, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  go-a¬ 
head  principle.  He  loved  to  see  men 
and  women  prepare  to  reform  themselves, 
and  he  wished  to  see  households,  com¬ 
munities  and  nations  reform.  He  had  no 
doubt  they  should  be  much  better  off  if 
they  could  reform  their  medical  system  as 
at  present  carried  out.  Fie  did  not  know 
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everything  about  the  subject,  nor  did  he 
want  to  do  so.  If  a  doctor  came  to  his 
house  he  always  said,  66  There’s  the  death- 
watch.”  tie  did  not  want  to  die;  if  he 
did  he  would  send  for  a  doctor  oftener 
than  he  dkh  He  believed  that  all  mono¬ 
polies  should  cease ;  at  all  events  they 
should  cease  as  soon  as  the  people  were 
prepared  to  receive  the  change.  The  pre¬ 
sent  meeting  showed  that  there  was  a 
strong  desire  for  a  change  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield.  For  his  part,  he  believed  that 
of  two  evils  it  was  best  to  choose  the 
least,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  should 
certainly  choose  Medical  Botany.  The 
other  system  was  a  system  which  gave 
legal  permission  to  persons  to  learn  to  cut 
off  legs  and  arms,  instead  of  learning  to 
cure  them.  The  law  did  not  allow  the 
Medical  Botanist  to  do  these  things,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  it  did  not,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  tend  to  take  away  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  that  at  present  ex¬ 
isted  among  them.  He  did  not  think  it 
well  that  they  should  learn  to  cut  off  legs 
and  arms,  and  heads,  but  he  did  think 
that  it  was  well  that  attempts  to  cure 
ought  to  he  made.  The  Medical  Botanist 
sought  to  cure,  and  never  attempted  am¬ 
putation.  He  understood  what  the  term 
science  meant,  hut  when  they  used  the 
term  “  medical  science,”  he  did  not  know 
what  was  meant.  If  he  were  inclined  to 
he  killed  at  all,  he  should  like  to  choose 
his  own  way,  and  he  had  no  desire  to 
have  any  death  forced  upon  him  that 
seemed  rather  unpleasant.  He  did  not 
like  laws  that  compelled  people  to  go  to  a 
certain  class  of  people  with  their  money 
to  be  relieved  from  their  illness.  He  did 
not  like  the  law  which  compelled  him  to 
i  send  his  children  to  he  vaccinated  by  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  might  not  feel 
as  much  interest  or  care  as  they  ought. 
He  would  sooner  go  to  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Naden-— Mr.  Councillor  Naden.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  proposing  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  with  which  he  heartily  agreed 
<e  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
class  legislation  is  a  harrier  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  medical  science,  and  pledges  itself 
to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  over¬ 
throw  the  present  system  of  medical  mo- 
I  nopoly.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Woodcock  seconded  the 
resolution.  He  was  glad  to  see  so  many 


friends  of  the  medico-botanic  system  j 
present,  and  said  that  that  was  the  only 
system  applied  to  human  nature  until  j 
the  year  1494.  The  word  4' quack”  had 
been  by  the  medical  profession  applied  j 
to  the  practitioners  of  the  medico-botanic 
system ;  but  he  could  tell  them  that  the  ;  j 
word  originated  with  the  mineral  prac¬ 
titioners.  In  the  year  1494,  the  medico- 
botanic  system  was  called  the  general 
system  in  the  same  way  as  the  mineral 
practice  is  now  called,  the  legitimate.  A** 
clever  individual,  of  the  name  of  Paracelsus, 
arose  in  the  year  1494,  and  introduced 
the  use  of  mercury  and  calomel,  which 
was  called  by  the  Germans  “  quacksalver,” 
and  that  was  how  the  word  arose  which 
is  now  used  to  ridicule  the  medico-botanic 
system.  He  was  pleased  to  see  the 
success  which  was  attending  the  medico- 
botanic  system,  particularly  in  America, 
where  colleges  had  been  formed,  and 
where  students  were,  sent,  not  to  learn 
the  mineral  or  “  quack  ”  practice,  but 
the  medico-botanic  practice.  The  system 
had  made  greater  progress  in  America 
than  in  England,  but  that  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  endeavours  which 
had  been  made  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  public  that  the  system  was  one  of 
44  quackery.”  He  referred  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  introduction  of  a  Medical  Bill  as  a 
further  means  of  the  hollowness  of  the 
profession ;  and  he  advised  the  friends  of 
the  medico-botanic  system  to  adhere 
stoutly  to  the  system.  He  was  engaged 
in  that  practice  himself,  and  he  could  tell 
them  that  no  medical  bill,  however  strin¬ 
gent,  would  deter  him  from  practising 
that  system.  He  hoped  that  the  friends 
of  the  practice  would  be  determined  in 
their  efforts,  and  not  listen  to  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  system 
by  the  mineral  professors.  He  thought 
the  medico-botanic  system  had  recently 
made  rapid  advances.  It  had  yesterday 
placed  one  of  their  practitioners  in  the 
proud  position  of  town  councillor;  and 
he  was  sure  that  that  gentleman  would  j 
defend  their  interests  in  a  fair,  honest,  and 
manly  manner. 

The  Rev.  William  Taylor,  of  London, 
said  that  about  two  years  ago,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  a  similar  meeting 
in  that  hall,  and  he  did  not  anticipate 
that  he  should  ever  be  invited  to  come 
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again.  Whenever  a  man  was  called  to 
use  his  influence  in  support  of  anything 
which  he  might  consider  right,  it  was  his 
duty  to  obey  the  call.  He  had  been 
called  upon  to  propose  the  following 
resolution  : — “  That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  the  botanic  system,  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Coffin,  is  simple  in  its 
application  and  efficacious  in  its  results, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.”  If  there  was  anybody  in  En¬ 
gland  who  ought  to  know  anything  of 
the  medico-botanic  system,  it  was  himself. 
He  had  been  under  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  medical  men,  and  had  suffered 
much  before  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Coffin  and  his  system.  Whilst  suf¬ 
fering  he  was  desired  to  go  and  hear 
D.  Coffin,  who  was  giving  a  course  of 
lectures.  He  did  so,  though  he  had  not 
previously  taken  any  notice  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  or  his  system.  The  consequence 
of  his  attendance  was  that  he  became 
convinced  that  a  good  deal  that  Dr. 
Coffin  had  said  was  true,  and  what  he 
did  not  know  to  be  true  he  could  make 
inquiries  about.  He  had  been  attended 
by  medical  men.  He  had  been  bled,  and 
had  undergone  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  under  the  medical  men,  but  he 
had  not  been  benefited.  He  had  had 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  had  been  at¬ 
tended  by  medical  men,  but  they  had 
been  unable  to  save  their  lives.  He 
thought  that  where  disease  existed  it 
was  desirable  to  know  how  to  remove 
or  mitigate  it.  To  his  mind  the  medico- 
botanic  system  was  the  best  adapted  to 
cure  the  illness  that  men  were  subject 
to.  Where  was  the  man  who  had  la¬ 
boured  so  hard,  toiled  so  much,  and  had 
been  so  successful  as  Dr.  Coffin  ?  He 
had  travelled  about  in  various  parts  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  his  knowledge 
among  the  people  on  the  subject,  and 
had  been  the  means  of  doing  immense 
good.  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the 
profits  of  that  meeting  were  to  be  de¬ 
voted  towards  the  erection  of  an  hospital. 
The  objects  of  the  institution  were — first, 
to  help  the  suffering ;  and,  secondly,  to 
instruct  some  and  fit  them  for  practice, 
and  where  others  might  see  the  various 
forms  of  disease  that  were  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  treatment  of  those  diseases, 
and  thus  be  better  qualified  to  practise 


afterwards.  The  speaker  concluded  by 
desiring  that  persons  should  place  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Coffin,  and 
not  be  led  away  by  ignorance  and  preju¬ 
dice  ;  and  by  a  few  appropriate  observa- 
vations  on  the  late  melancholy  catas¬ 
trophe  at  Bradford,  in  which  about 
seventy  persons  have  been  poisoned, 
making  it  practical  by  the  assertion  that 
though  poison  had  been  obtained  from 
a  chemist’s  shop,  any  one  might  go  to 
the  shop  of  Mr.  Councillor  Naden,  and 
if  they  were  served  even  by  the  shop- 
boy  or  the  domestic  servant,  they  might 
rely  upon  it  that  they  would  not  be  ! 
served  with  poison. 

Mr.  Councillor  Naden  said  that  it  was 
now  twelve  years  since  Dr.  Coffin  first 
propounded  the  botanical  system  in  Shef¬ 
field,  and  with  what  success  he  left  the 
reply  to  the  crowded  and  respectable 
audience  before  him.  The  success  of  the 
botanical  system  over  the  mineral  was 
attributable  to  three  causes ;  namely,  first, 
that  the  latter  system  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age ;  secondly,  the 
inability  of  the  practitioners;  and  thirdly, 
the  success  of  the  Medical  Botanist  in 
cases  where  the  mineral  professor  had 
failed.  Twelve  years  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience  had  taught  them  that  the  botanical 
system  contained  every  element  requisite 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  He  had 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of 
smallpox  under  his  charge,  and  out  of 
that  number  had  only  lost  four.  He 
asked,  Was  there  a  single  medical  man, 
either  in  Sheffield,  or  elsewhere,  could 
come  and  say  that  ?  A  great  portion  of 
those  cases  also  were  amongst  persons 
who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  There 
were  failures,  however,  in  everything. 
The  Atlantic  telegraph  had  for  a  time 
proved  a  failure,  but  he  hoped  eventually 
that  it  would  bind  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  America  together  like  father 
and  son.  He  referred  his  audience  to  the 
trials  the  botanic  system  had  had  to  en¬ 
dure,  remarking  that  when  constitutions  |j 
had  been  broken  and  shattered  by  the 
attempts  of  the  mineral  professors,  they  jj 
were  transferred  to  the  Medical  Botanist  jj 
to  reinstate.  He  described  many  lamen¬ 
table  cases  of  disease  which  he  had  at¬ 
tended,  and  which  had  been  cured  by 
simple  remedies  that  God  had  placed  in 
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the  fields.  Although  he  was  not  addres¬ 
sing  a  number  of  medical  students,  like 
Dr.  Charles  Smith  was  a  few  weeks  ago, 
he  hoped  they  would  allow  him  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  what  that  medical 
gentleman  had  said.  Dr.  Smith  told  the 
students  that  if  such  men  as  he  were 
classed  with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and 
others,  “that  the  science  of  medicine 
would  cease  to  exist.”  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  tell  them  what  Sir  B.  Brodie  had 
said  with  reference  to  thirty  years  of  his 
medical  life.  No !  But  he  could.  Sir 
Benjamin  had  said  that  thirty  years  of  his 
!  life  had  been  spent  in  the  entire  torture 
of  his  patients.  Neither  did  Dr.  Smith 
tell  his  medical  students  what  Dr.  Goodie 
had  said ;  viz.,  that  the  students  must  kill 
themselves  into  practice.  The  plan  of 
ij  operation  pursued  by  the  botanist  was  to 
I  overcome  disease,  and  in  that  he  confi¬ 
dently  asserted  they  had  succeeded.  He 
had  been  classed  with  Sir  Everard  Home, 
who,  after  collecting  the  writings  of  Dr. 
John  Hunter  and  applying  them  to  his 
own  science,  burnt  them.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  classed  with  such  a  medical 
man  as  that,  but  he  said,  Away  with  such 
men  !  and  let  them  have  the  botanic  sys¬ 
tem  in  their  places.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Birmingham, 
who  stated  that  since  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  botanic  system  he  had  not  required 
so  many  registrar’s  certificates.  The  Rev. 
M.  A.  Moon,  of  Stannington,  sent  word 
that  he  wished  to  give  every  assistance  to 
the  botanical  system.  Mr.  Nadin  con¬ 
cluded  by  seconding  the  resolution,  which 
j  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  Titterton  said  he  had,  fortu¬ 
nately,  a  very  easy  task  to  perform.  It 
i  required  very  little  study  to  say  a  word 
or  two  in  reference  to  the  resolution  he 
had  to  propose,  which  was,  “  Resolved, 
that  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  Dr.  Coffin  for  his  honest  and 
manly  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  medical 
reform.”  The  reform  which  tended  to 
enhance  human  happiness  called  forth 
their  gratification ;  and  that  which  had 
been  advocated  for  the  last  twenty  years 
by  Dr.  Coffin  had  been  more  in  that 
direction  than  any  other  system  that  had 
ever  been  put  in  practice.  The  system 
which  he  advocated  was  simple  in  its 
effects,  but  successful  and  pleasing  in  its 


results.  Dr.  Coffin  had  advocated  the 
system  under  very  adverse  circumstances; 
he  had  braved  the  scorn,  and  dared  the 
law  to  put  its  worst  power  into  execution 
in  opposing  the  legal  system,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  system 
which  would  save  life,  lessen  human 
misery,  and  increase  human  happiness; 
and  for  that  he  deserved  their  most 
hearty  thanks. 

Mr.  W.  Ford,  of  Derby,  seconded  the 
resolution  in  a  humorous  speech,  and  on 
being  put  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Coffin,  on  rising  to  reply,  was 
received  with  loud  cheers.  He  said  that 
Mr.  Councillor  Naden  made  a  remark  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  he  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  to  medical  students ;  but  he  differed 
with  that.  He  was  speaking  to  medical 
students,  and,  what  was  better,  he  was 
speaking  to  mothers  and  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  families,  and  those  who 
had  cured  them.  If  those  were  not 
medical  students,  who  were?  He  felt 
grateful  that  he  had  been  the  humble 
instrument  to  introduce  a  practice  into 
Sheffield  which  by  being  carried  out  bad 
done  good  to  many.  He  always  felt 
grateful  when  he  thought  of  Sheffield, 
because  of  the  way  in  which  they  appre¬ 
ciated  him.  Though  he  had  suffered 
calumny  and  privation — for  he  had  been 
very  poor — still  he  was  glad  that  by 
much  suffering  he  had  been  the  means 
of  doing  good.  A  law  had  been  passed 
lately  which  he  could  liken  to  nothing 
but  an  iron  bedstead — a  law  making 
medical  practitioners  all  of  one  length. 
But  even  the  law  made  them  no  better, 
but  a  little  worse ;  and  now  they  were 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  The  Apo¬ 
thecaries’  Company  had  had  all  the  power 
before,  but  now  they  had  none.  By  the 
law,  surgeons  had  had  a  little  more  power 
given  to  them,  and  the  men  who  had 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S ,  and  L.A.C.  were  to 
have  their  titles  amalgamated.  All  the 
Medical  Botanist  had  to  do  was  to  stand 
looking  on,  and  they  would  see  it  all 
tumble  down.  After  some  remarks  in 
reference  to  Dr.  Smith,  and  expressing 
his  sorrow  that  he  was  not  present,  he 
referred  to  the  medico-botanic  system. 
How  was  it  possible  that  that  which 
would  destroy  life  could  be  tortured  into 
an  administration  of  life?  The  medical 
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botanist  sought  to  assist  nature  in  her 
course.  They  took  no  poison  to  kill 
diseases,  which  was  said  to  be  another 
poison,  for  to  do  that  would  be  like 
setting  fire  to  one  end  of  a  building  in 
order  to  put  out  a  fire  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building.  He  had  known  the 
effects  of  the  system  of  medical  gentlemen, 
for  by  them  he  had  been  reduced  to  the 
last  stages  of  existence.  But  at  last  an 
old  wild  Indian  woman  came  into  the 
house,  and  said  she  would  cure  him  for 
a  gallon  of  cider.  He  took  what  the 
woman  gave  him— a  simple  mixture 
which  she  had  gathered  from  the  woods 
— and  soon  got  well,  and  from  that 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  system  which  she  had  adopted. 
Thomas  Buncombe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  had  sent 
his  respects  to  the  people  at  Sheffield. 
He  had  been  the  instrument  of  saving 
that  gentleman’s  life  after  it  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  poisons  that  had 
been  administered  to  him  by  medical 
gentlemen.  As  to  what  Dr.  Smith  had 
said  at  the  opening  of  this  session  at  the 
medical  school  in  Sheffield,  he  would 
say  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  meet 
him  in  that  hall,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
two  systems.  The  system  of  authorised 
medical  practitioners  was  downright  hum¬ 
bug,  quackery,  and  imposture.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  followed  that  system  attended 
people,  and  continued  to  do  so,  even 
though  they  saw  that  their  patients  were 
getting  gradually  worse,  and  at  length 
died  under  their  hands.  Even  after  that 
had  taken  place,  they  had  the  impudence 
to  ask  for  their  fee.  Before  long,  those 
who  practised  Medical  Botany  hoped  to 
have  an  hospital  and  a  medical  board  of 
scientific  men.  Dr.  Coffin  concluded  by 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  vote  which 
had  been  passed. 

The  proceedings  terminated  about  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  vocalists  and  to  the  chairman. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 


with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,3’  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  47.) 

The  problem  of  medical  reform  would 
have  been  completely  solved  in  1845  by 
the  large  association  of  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  afterwards  called  the  “  National 
Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid¬ 
wifery,”  if  it  had  but  freed  itself  of  the 
general  superstition  regarding  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  the  State 
in  the  form  of  a  charter  or  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  This  institute  proposed  that 
such  of  its  members  as  should  pursue 
their  studies  after  its  incorporation,  should 
be  admitted  only  after  giving  evidence  to 
examiners  of  their  fitness  to  practise  as 
physicians,  surgeons  or  accoucheurs,  and 
thus  would  have  abolished  the  old  and 
absurd  system  which  involves  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  a  candidate  should  be  examined 
by  two  or  three  different  bodies  before  he 
is  competent  to  act  as  a  “  general  practi¬ 
tioner.”  It  proposed  to  give  its  members 
a  voice  in  its  constitution  and  government, 
and  to  take  care  that  its  standard  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  should  be  as  high  as 
possible,  consistently  with  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  medical  men  to  sup- 
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ply  the  wants  of  the  community.  The 
one  thing  wanting  to  have  given  efficiency 
and  permanency  to  the  “  National  Insti¬ 
tute  ”  was  a  belief  in  its  own  self-suffi¬ 
cingness.  Had  it  had  this,  it  would  also 
have  had  the  courage  to  ignore  the  State, 
to  exercise  its  own  inherent  power  of 
judging  of  the  fitness  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  its  body,  to  admit  them 
accordingly,  to  give  them  a  certificate  of 
their  admission,  which,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  would  be  an  adequate  tes¬ 
timonial  of  professional  qualification,  and 
to  honour  them  by  the  title  learned,  or 
teacher,  in  the  shape  of  the  Latin  word 
doctor.  The  State  is  powerless  to  deter- 
!  J  mine  whether  a  man  be  learned,  unless 
by  a  commission  of  learned  men;  what 
need,  then,  is  there,  when  a  body  of 
learned  men  has  pronounced  a  favour¬ 
able  judgment  concerning  the  qualification 
of  any  given  person,  that  they  should 
abstain  from  styling  that  person  learned 
until  the  State  has  authorised  them  to  do 
so?  It  can  neither  supervise  their  exami- 
!j  nation  nor  correct  their  judgment,  and  it 
is  equally  powerless  to  add  to  or  take 
|  from  the  essential  qualifications  of  the 
j  person  in  question. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  the 
“National  Institute”  had  bravely  ignored 
|  the  State,  and  had  proceeded  to  organise 
itself  as  a  permanent  body,  it  would  have 
completely  jDacified  the  profession — em¬ 
bracing  all  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
as  well  as  general  practitioners,  within 
its  fold.  Of  the  whole  number,  five 
thousand  was,  however,  a  goodly  pro- 
1  portion  to  begin  with ;  but  if  the  College 
of  Surgeons  were  not  entrenched  behind 
its  charters,  and  thus  enabled  to  resist  all 
the  efforts  of  its  members  to  reconstitute 
it,  the  reform  movement  of  the  profession 
would  have  originated  within  the  college 
itself,  and  would,  therefore,  have  united 
the  great  majority  of  the  medical  men 
of  England.  There  would  be  no  sudden 
or  violent  change  at  any  period,  because 
a  body  whose  normal  development  was 
not  impeded  or  interfered  with  by  the 
State  would  assuredly  mould  and  remould 
its  constitution  and  laws  conformably  to 
its  growing  ideas.  And  how  much  more 
rapid  would  be  its  development,  how 
much  more  beneficent  its  agency,  if  it 
were  thus  absolutely  free !  As  each 


member  would  then  participate  in  the 
result  of  every  improvement,  and  would 
feel  that  any  idea  or  suggestion,  contri¬ 
buted  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body, 
would  receive  attention  and  become 
effective  in  proportion  to  its  inherent 
force  and  merit,  the  welfare  of  the  college 
would  be  cared  for  and  thought  for  by  a 
constituency  of  thousands,  instead  of 
being  confided  to  a  few  interested  men 
who  have  passed  the  most  vigorous  period 
of  life.  It  is  often  objected  that  a 
constituency  spread  over  the  country,  as 
are  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  would  find  it  impracticable 
to  take  any  part,  at  once  active  and 
useful,  in  the  government  of  that  College. 
The  promptness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  “  National  Institute  ”  enrolled 
themselves,  expressed  their  opinions  by 
means  of  “  schedules  ”  (voting  papers) 
sent  through  the  post,  and  attended 
metropolitan  and  provincial  meetings, 
effectually  disposes,  we  believe,  of  this 
objection.  But  though  very  far  from 
proposing,  as  Dr.  Laycock  did  in  1848, 
that  faculties  of  medicine  and  surgery 
should  be  established  by  laio  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  presidents  and 
officials  of  these  local  bodies  electing  the 
members  of  the  supreme  medical  council, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  profession  were  not  para¬ 
lysed  by  Government  interference,  it 
would  naturally  form  itself  into  a  number 
of  local  bodies,  whose  centres  of  organi¬ 
sation  would  be  the  large  towns  of  their 
respective  districts.  Indeed,  many  such 
bodies  already  exist.  But  if  Royal  charters 
or  Acts  of  Parliament  did  not  deprive 
the  profession  of  the  power  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  such  bodies  would  be  far  more 
numerous,  more  effectively  organised, 
more  powerful,  and  more  important — a 
spontaneous  federation  would  be  almost 
sure  to  follow,  and  such  federal  union, 
representative  of  all  the  lesser  unions, 
would  probably  constitute  the  most  per¬ 
fect  machinery  possible  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  medical  republic,  and 
would,  in  all  its  proceedings,  be  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  that  republic.  The  gain  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  government  at  once  self¬ 
acting  and  just,  would  be  immense,  but 
it  would  be  small  when  compared  with 
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the  larger  gain  to  medical  science,  which 
would  accrue  from  the  organisation  we 
are  now  contemplating.  If  all  the  local 
bodies  which  exist,  or  which  would  be 
called  into  existence,  were  affiliated,  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  with  a  metro¬ 
politan  centre,  where  they  were  syste¬ 
matically  but  voluntarily  represented, 
and  where  experiments,  researches,  and 
discoveries  could  be  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  a  stimulus  to  scientific  activity,  of 
unprecedented  energy  and  persistence, 
tending  to  enlarge  medical  knowledge 
and  to  perfect  medical  practice,  would 
be  originated  ;  while  by  means  of  such  an 
organisation  the  moral  influence,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  noblest  members  of  the 
medical  body,  would  not  only  be  diffused 
and  directly  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
one  guilty  of  malpractices,  of  whatever 
kind,  but  would  tend  to  raise  the  pro¬ 
fession,  as  a  whole,  to  a  position,  far 
higher  than  that  which  it  now  holds. 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  form  so  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  whole  medical  body  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  we  are  perhaps  justified 
numerically,  in  speaking  of  the  reform  of 
that  College  as  being  substantially  the 
medical  reform  for  which  the  profession  has 
been  struggling  so  many  years.  The  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  ensured  by  the  conjoint 
examination  of  this  College  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Apothecaries,  and  which  would 
have  been  conducted  solely  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons  if  it  had  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  its  members,  would  doubtless 
suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  It  is  true  the 
science  of  medicine  is  so  vast,  and  spreads 
its  roots  so  widely  and  deeply  into  various 
sciences,  each  of  which  exceeds  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  any  single  individual,  that 
the  tendency  in  men  to  restrict  themselves 
to  special  fields  of  investigation  and 
practice,  is  both  inevitable  and  beneficent. 

|  j  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  surgeons  who 
distinguish  themselves  exclusively  as  or- 
j  thopedists,  oculists,  or  aurists;  and  phy- 
|j  sicians  who  devote  themselves  mainly  to 
|  the  disease  of  some  special  viscus,  and  the 
complications  thence  arising.  Affections 
of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs  and  heart,  and 
especially  of  the  kidneys,  claim  many 
|  distinguished  and  almost  exclusive  de¬ 
li  votees,  and  most  of  the  eminent  accou¬ 


cheurs  confine  themselves  within  their 
own  domain.  But  though  tbesQ  specialties 
may  form  centres  of  interest  around  which 
men  of  special  tendencies  may  severally 
group  themselves,  they  cannot  serve  as 
landmarks  by  which  the  domains  of  medi¬ 
cine  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
departments,  each  to  be  denoted  by  a 
special  diploma.  Whatever  may  be  the 
department  to  which  any  member  of  the 
profession  may  ultimately  devote  himself, 
we  are  convinced  that  a  general  education 
is  essential  to  qualify  him  to  pursue  even 
his  specialty  with  advantage.  The  di¬ 
vision  of  the  profession  into  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  we  cannot  but 
regard,  therefore,  as  inimical  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  medical  science  and  the  public 
welfare ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  5000  members  of  the 
44  National  Institute,”  who  desired  that 
the  proposed  diploma  of  that  body  should 
be  a  testimonial  of  competency  to  practise 
in  each  department  of  the  profession. 
By  whatever  title  men  so  educated  may 
be  designated,  they  will  be  the  real  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  community.  Such  a  general 
education  would  have  been  secured  by  the 
profession  for  itself  long  ago  if  the 
Government  had  not  supported  the  ex¬ 
clusive  system  adopted  by  the  several 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  spirit  of  caste,  by 
keeping  their  respective  departments 
44  respectable  and  distinct.”  No  reflecting 
person  can  fail  to  see  that  if  all  State 
support  and  control  were  withdrawn  from 
the  profession,  its  organisation  would  be 
far  more  simple  and  natural  than  it  is 
now :  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  of  London  would 
either  spontaneously  coalesce,  or,  by  dis¬ 
solving,  give  place  to  an  institution  which 
would  combine  their  separate  attributes ; 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Company  of  Ireland  would  go 
through  the  same  process;  in  Scotland 
the  union  is  already  effected ;  and 
generally  each  college  or  university  would 
conform  its  educational  requirements  no 
longer  to  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
ancient  charters,  or  modern  ones  drawn 
up  in  in  the  same  spirit,  but  to  the 
dictates  of  science  and  common  sense. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  thinking 
that  when  the  Government  has  ceased  to 
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interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  profession, 
one  uniform  grade  of  education  only,  and 
but  one  class  of  diplomas  denoting  it, 
will  satisfy  the  needs  either  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  or  of  the  public.  The  love  of 
distinction,  the  desire  for  pre-eminence, 

!  the  spirit  of  caste,  is  innate  in  man,  and 
when  trusted  implicitly  to  accomplish  its 
own  purposes,  its  effects  are  beneficial ; 
only  when  fostered  by  protective  enact¬ 
ments  is  this  impulse  injurious ;  left  to 
itself,  it  will  powerfully  reinforce  all  the 
other  motives  which  induce  men  to  ar¬ 
range  themselves  ;n  c1  xsses,  according  to 
the  affinities  of  characf  er,  culture,  interests, 
and  pursuits.  If  all  the  members  of  the 
profession  were  suddenly  reduced  to  one 
denomination,  the  mo^t  studious  and  scien¬ 
tific  would  undoubtedly  associate  them¬ 
selves  immediately  into  a  distinct  society. 
This  society,  proud  of  its  superiority, 
and  jealous  of  any  proceeding  capable  of 
affecting  its  respectability,  would  extend 
its  fellowship  on  conditions  which  would 
ensure  that  each  new  member  should  be 
at  least  equal  in  repute  or  attainments 
to  the  old  ones ;  and  thus  it  would  come 
to  pass  that  evider  ce  of  admission  to  this 
society  would  virtually  be  the  best  tes¬ 
timonial  obtainable  of  medical  knowledge 
or  skill.  But  assuming  the  difference 
between  the  general  and  professional 
education  of  this  society  and  that  of  the 
great  medical  body  to  be  such  that  few 
of  the  latter  could  qualify  themselves  to 
gain  admission  into  the  former,  the  spirit 
of  caste  or  the  tendency  to  differentiation 
would  still  operate,  and  express  itself  in 
the  formation  of  a  third  society,  occupying 
a  position  midway  between  the  other 
two ;  and  any  disposition  to  grant  ad¬ 
mission  to  either  of  those  societies,  on 
conditions  other  than  real  merit,  would  be 
promptly  checked,  under  a  system  of 
perfect  freedom,  by  the  threatened  or 
actual  formation  of  rival  societies,  in  which 
justice  should  preside.  Both  ambition 
and  the  desire  of  professional  success 
would  prompt  many  to  strive  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  these  higher  societies,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  caste,  untrammelled  and 
unprotected,  would  prove  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  exalting  the 
character  of  the  profession,  and  in  raising 
the  standard  of  medical  education  ; 
whereas,  up  to  the  present  time,  owing 


to  the  co-operation  of  the  State,  its 
working  in  the  profession  has  been  fruit¬ 
ful  only  of  abuses  of  the  most  baneful 
sort,  as  attested  by  the  history  already 
given  of  the  two  medical  corporations  of 
London,  and  especially  of  the  creation 
and  bestowal  of  their  rank  of  fellowship. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

FACTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

From  the  “  Destructive  Art  of  Healing.” 

( Continued  from  page  42.) 

That  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  medical  practice  and 
opinion  is  undeniable.  To  what  is  this 
revolution  owing  ?  To  the  44  more  en¬ 
larged  experience”  of  medical  men  them¬ 
selves  ?  To  44  the  malaria  from  the 
wood  pavement  ?”  To  44  tea  and  po¬ 
tatoes  ?”  To  44  the  cholera  V  Or — to 
the  Chrono-tliermal  discovery,  thus  un- 
blushingly  plagiarised  by  doctors  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  from  the  highest 
to  the  humblest  ?  Denied  and  decried 
in  the  first  instance,  the  influence  of 
the  new  system  on  the  minds  of  the 
medical  men  of  this  country  has  already 
produced  the  most  important  results. 
Homoeopathists  and  allopathists  alike 
surreptitiously  profit  by  it  in  practice ; 
and  not  the  least  is  it  imitated  by  some 
who  still  continue  to  deride  it !  Few, 
however,  even  among  these  would  appear 
to  have  the  requisite  talent — it  may  be 
the  requisite  honesty — to  carry  out  the 
Chrono-tliermal  principle  to  its  legiti¬ 
mate  extent.  Whether  from  ignorance 
of  the  proper  method  of  cure,  or  for  the 
more  lucrative  purpose  of  procrastination 
— the  medical  people  generally  seem  to 
have  adopted  a  kind  of  compromise  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  least  destructive  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  old  practice  and  some  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  my  own  doc¬ 
trine.  Even  this  spurious  Chrono-ther- 
malisrn  is  a  mighty  improvement  on  the 
practice  of  the  past !  General  blood¬ 
letting,  at  least,  is  now  all  but  discon¬ 
tinued;  but  much  bad  treatment  still 
remains.  Starvation  and  purgation  are 
still  more  or  less  prescribed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  greater  number  of  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  who  do  not  adopt  till  a  later 
period  of  the  case  what  I  invariably  begin 
with — quinine,  iron,  and  other  remedies, 
that  have  a  favourable  influence  in  fever, 
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without  in  any  way  lessening  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  repair.  Nor  do  such  practitioners 
always  use  those  more  conservative  agents 
to  good  advantage.  Witness  Sir  B.  Bro- 
die,  who  in  his  last  publication  advises, 
in  the  greater  number  of  joint  and  spinal 
cases,  aperient  medicines  and  a  course  of 
iron  “  for  two  or  three  years !”  W ere 
painters,  like  medical  men,  to  he  paid  by 
the  number  of  visits  instead  of  for  the 
picture  (or  case),  what  a  tedious  affair 
would  he  the  sitting  for  a  portrait !  Silly, 
simple  Mr.  John  Bull,  do  you  take  your 
doctors  and  surgeons  to  be  angels,  that 
you  thus  bribe  them  to  mistreat  you  ? 
How  can  you  expect  your  apothecary  to 
call  in  a  physician  to  cure  you  speedily, 
if  you  make  it  the  sole  object  of  both  to 
keep  you  in  their  clutches  as  long  as  they 
possibly  can,  by  every  art  of  chicane  and 
collusion  ?  The  last  man  in  the  world  your 
ordinary  medical  attendant  would  allow 
to  enter  your  room,  as  things  are  now 
managed,  would  be  a  physician,  who,  to 
the  “  detriment  of  science  ’’—shop  !— 
should  show  even  the  wish  to  shorten 
that  worthy’s  professional  bill  by  your 
too  quick  cure.  Not  where  his  reputation 
is  concerned?  No!  The  reputation  of  a 
physician  does  not  depend  on  his  cures ! 
The  reputation  of  a  physician  depends  on 
his  power  to  assist  the  apothecary  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  victims,  and 
on  his  authoritative  support  of  his  mea¬ 
sures  throughout  a  long  and  lucrative 
attendance !  Medical  reputation  with  the 
surgeon-apothecary  is  one  thing,  and  with 
the  patient  another.  So  far  as  the  sick 
are  concerned,  modern  medical  reputation 
is  a  mere  bubble.  In  one  day  the  general 
practitioners  of  any  town  in  England,  by 
their  collusive  breath,  can,  and  constantly 
do,  make  the  greatest  rogue  or  fool  in  the 
place  figure  as  the  greatest  physician ; 
and  thus  it  is  in  physic  as  in  fermentation, 
the  scum  of  necessity  must  rise  to  the  top! 

If  such  be  one  of  the  many  obstacles 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  any  great 
medical  truth  in  England,  it  is  some  con¬ 
solation  to  discoverers  to  know  that  things 
have  not  yet  come  to  quite  the  same  pass 
in  other  countries.  In  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Ohrono-thermal  system, 
on  its  first  promulgation  there,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected,  met  with  a  very  considerable  op¬ 
position.  A  truly  scientific  system  of 


medicine  that  could  do  without  blood¬ 
letting  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  Equally 
unheard  of  was  the  periodicity  of  all  dis¬ 
ease.  In  a  review  of  the  Fallacies  o  f  the 
Faculty ,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  thus 
opened  the  battle :  “  That  a  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment — blood-letting — that  has  been  in 
use  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  that 
has,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  or  instinct 
been  employed  by  uncivilised  nations  for 
the  relief  of  various  maladies ;  whose 
benefits  have  been  acknowledged  by  all 
medical  writers  and  all  accurate  observers 
of  every  age;  which  still  maintains  its 
ground  against  the  cavils  of  the  interested 
(the  patients  have  an  interest !)  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  (whom  I  have 
instructed)— that  such  a  remedy  is  now 
to  be  cried  down  and  banished  from  the 
world  by  such  a  booh  as  this  is  almost  as 
probable  as  that  sickness  is  about  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  earth !” 

Reader !  only  think  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
bability  !  How  near  must  be  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  when  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  same  journal,  from  which  I  extract 
this  diatribe,  we  actually  now  read  the 
announcement  that  “  Bleeding  is  not  a 
remedy  at  all !”  The  American  doctors, 
like  certain  doctors  nearer  our  own  doors, 
begin  now  to  question  the  value  of  blood¬ 
letting,  even  in  apoplexy  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  chest.  So  much  for  this  once- 
vaunted  remedy,  which  the  London  apo¬ 
thecaries  tell  their  patients,  not  I,  but 
they,  have  put  down  ! 

But  I  must  now  let  my  readers  see 
what  certain  American  writers  said  at 
first  on  those  equally  important  points  of 
my  doctrine- — Periodicity,  Temperature, 
and  Type.  In  his  December  number  for 
1845,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  tells  his  readers, 
u  after  devoting  more  time  to  Dr.  Dick¬ 
son’s  book  than  we  originally  intended, 
we  can  conscientiously  say,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  we  find  nothing  new 
except  the  banishment  of  blood-letting, 
blisters,  setons,  issues,  &c.”  Which  asser¬ 
tion  the  writer  immediately  stultifies  by 
his  declaration  that  the  “  Unity  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  all  diseases  is  the  very  doc¬ 
trine  which  Dr.  John  Brown  taught  forty 
years  ago — -embracing  all  the  theory  of 
Dr.  Dickson  except  (except !)  his  periodi- 
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city,  temperature,  and  type !”— » “  And 
these/5  the  editor  complacently  adds, 
46  will,  ere  long,  be  settled  as  sheer  hum- 
buggery  1”  Begging  Mr. Editors  pardon, 
he  is  mistaken  both  in  his  fact  and  in  his 
assumption.  Instead  of  the  unity  and 
universality,  Dr.  John  Brown  actually 
taught  the  duality  or  diversity  of  disease 
— all  disorders,  according  to  him,  being 
either  disorders  of  “  sthenia 55 — strength, 
or  “  asthenia  ”— -weakness.  In  the  first 
case,  Dr.  Brown  recommended  blood-let¬ 
ting  and  purgation — in  the  second,  brandy 
and  opium !  There  is  not  a  resemblance 
even  in  our  essential  doctrines !  Then,  so 
far  from  periodicity,  temperature,  and 
type,  as  my  “brother  Jonathan55  prophe¬ 
sies,  being  yet,  at  least,  “  settled  as  sheer 
humbuggery,”  what  greater  proof  could 
he  have  of  the  truth  of  those  main  fea¬ 
tures  of  my  discovery  than  the  plagia¬ 
risms  these  pages  disclose— -plagiarisms  by 
such  men  as  Brodie,  Holland,  Todd, 
Marshall  Hall,  &c.  ?  True,  all  these  doc¬ 
tors  are  merely  Englishmen,  and  England 
is  not  America.  True,  the  Yankees  are 
“pretty  considerably  acute.”  How  an¬ 
noying,  then,  must  it  be  to  my  brother 
Jonathan  when  he  finds  that  even  on 
American  soil,  such  is  now  the  high  ap¬ 
preciation  in  which  “  Dr.  Dicksons 
quackery  ”  is  held,  that  a  college  has  been 
actually  formed  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  medicine  on  chrono- 
thermal  principles !  At  this  very  hour, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  upwards 
of  four  hundred  practitioners,  with  those 
distinguished  men,  Dr.  Turner  and  Dr. 
Emerson  Kent  at  their  head,  openly  adopt 
the  writer  of  these  pages  for  their  medical 
guide.  The  great  people  of  that  great 
country  have  anticipated  what,  I  hope, 
may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity  here. 
From  the  Far  West  I  receive,  by  almost 
every  ship  that  leaves  her  shores,  testimo¬ 
nials  to  the  magnitude  of  my  discovery — ■ 
a  discovery  that,  sooner  or  later,  must 
take  from  medicine  its  reproach  of  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  reader  can  now  decide  for  himself 
how  far  Byron  was  right  when  he  stig¬ 
matised  it  as  the  “  Destructive  Art  of 
Healing.” 

Those  who  are  careful  to  avoid  offending  others, 
are  seldom  apt  to  take  offence  themselves. 


'W 


VARIETIES. 


Animalcules.— The  astronomer  turns  his  tele¬ 
scope  from  the  earth  and  ranges  over  the  vast  vault 
of  heaven,  to  detect  and  delineate  the  beautiful 
objects  of  his  pursuit.  The  naturalist  turns  his 
microscope  to  the  earth,  and  in  a  drop  of  water 
finds  a  wondrous  world  of  animated  beings,  more 
numerous  than  the  stars  of  the  milky  way,  and 
these  he  classifies  into  genera,  and  families,  and 
catalogues,  in  his  history  of  the  invisible  world. 
Numerous  and  extensive,  indeed,  must  be  these 
objects  of  his  study,  where  there  is  no  condition 
of  water,  from  the  most  fetid  to  the  most  crystal, 
but  teems  with  animated  nature.  Thus  the 
stagnant  pond,  the  limpid  stream,  the  bubbling 
spring,  the  extensive  watershed,  the  majestic  river, 
the  broad  lake,  the  mighty  ocean,  the  deep  mine, 
the  unstable  bog,  the  torrid  zone,  the  arctic 
regions,  the  forest  leaves,  the  lowly  herb,  the 
lovely  flower,  the  living  plants,  the  ocean  garden, 
the  guano  of  Ichaboe,  the  skin  and  interior  of 
animals,  as  ■well  as  that  of  haughty  man,  are  all 
infested  with  living  animalcules,  many  having 
even  parasites  existing  on  them  more  minute  than 
their  own  invisible  bodies.  Providence,  in  His 
almighty  wisdom,  has  formed  them  for  carrying  out 
the  scheme  of  creation  with  harmony,  freshness, 
beauty,  and  continuity.  The  revolutions  in  matter 
the  little  beings  create  are  incessant  and  immense, 
and,  in  Divine  love  to  man,  beneficial  to  his  well¬ 
being. 

Charcoal  Paper,  for  Filtering  and  for 
the  Preservation  of  Food. — Messrs.  Pichot  and 
Malapert  have  succeeded  in  preparing  paper  con¬ 
taining  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  powdered 
animal  charcoal,  previously  purified  by  acid.  The 
charcoal  is  either  mixed  with  the  whole  pulp,  or, 
in  making  the  paper,  is  inserted  between  the 
layers  of  pulp,  so  as  to  form  an  intermediate 
layer  in  the  paper.  As  the  mixture  of  charcoal 
with  the  pulp  lessens  the  strength  of  the  paper, 
this  objection  must  be  removed  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  gauze  in  each  sheet  of  paper,  or  only  in 
the  centre  of  each  sheet,  when  they  are  required 
to  be  used  as  filters,  so  as  to  strengthen  that  part 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  filter.  The  pulp  for 
this  paper  may  be  made  of  hemp,  linen,  or  cotton 
rags,  and  for  especial  purposes  woollen  or  silk 
rags  may  be  used.  All  the  materials  are  purified 
as  much  as  possible  without  the  aid  of  soap  or 
alkaline  substances,  and  with  water  as  free  as 
possible  from  earthy  salts.  The  paper  is  made  of 
different  thicknesses,  and  may  be  used  for  wrap¬ 
ping  fish,  game,  and  flesh  that  is  to  be  sent  to 
a  distance. — Gertie  Industrie l. 

Influence  of  various  Pursuits  on  Health. 
—Studies  that  exercise  especially  the  reasoning 
faculties,  whose  aim  is  truth,  and  which  are  at¬ 
tended  with  positive  and  satisfactory  results, 
affording  the  most  calm  and  permanent  gratifi¬ 
cation,  are  the  most  safe  and  salutary  in  their 
influence  on  body  and  mind.  Hence  it  is  that 
those  engaged  in  the  exact  sciences,  as  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  the  astronomer,  the  chemist,  usually 
enjoy  better  health,  firmer  nerves,  more  uniform 
moral  tranquillity,  and  a  longer  term  of  existence 
than  those  whose  pursuits  are  more  connected 
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with  the  imagination  ,  as  the  poet,  or  writer  of 
fictitious  narrative.  In  these  latter  the  deep  and 
varying  passions  are  more  frequently  awakened, 
a  morbid  sensibility  is  encouraged,  and  the  flame 
|  of  life  exposed  to  such  a  continual  and  unnatural 
excitement,  must  burn  more  unequally  and  waste 
more  rapidly.  Who  does  not  rise  with  more  self- 
!  satisfaction,  with  a  more  calm,  equable  and 
healthful  condition  of  the  mind,  from  studies 
1 1  which  exercise  and  instruct  the  intellect,  than 
I !  from  the  morbidly  exciting  works  of  romantic 
fiction  ?  Poetry  and  romance,  then,  as  they 
|  wander  from  the  standard  of  nature,  must  always 
|  become  the  more  prejudicial  in  their  moral 
effects  on  the  moral  and  physical  constitution. 
To  illustrate  this  remark,  we  need  but  refer  to 
the  writings  of  Byron  and  Scott. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague  Place,  Russell -square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
j  o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,ancl  24,  Union  Street  East, Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The  Editor  has  several  sets  of  the  above  on 
hand  for  sale. 

These  Drawings  are  highly  extolled,  declared 
to  be  most  excellent,  and  are  astonishingly  low  in 
price. 

A  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  b}'  hand, 

from  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  7s.  6d. 

A  set  of  12  of  our  Medical  Herbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  from  Nature  . .  . .  24s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  2s.  6d. 

For  further  descriptions  see  the  eighth  vol.  of 
our  Journal,  page  168. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  to  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  Ufl,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204§,  Shales-moor , 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice  ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “  Treatise  on  Midwifery,’’ 
“  Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET,  " 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


THE  OXFORD  PIONEER  OF  MEDICAL 
BOTANY, 

Explanatory  of  the  Principles  of  Botanic  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  to  which  is  added  a  compact  Pharma- 
ccqjoeia  of  Botanic  Medicines,  by 

BENJAMIN  V.  SCOTT, 

Medical  Botanist,  and  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin, 
founder  of  the  Botanic  System  in  England, 

5,  MARKET  PLACE,  OXFORD. 

Price  Twopence ,  or  Threepence  by  post;  or 
Twelve  copies  free  by  post  for  Two  Shillings. 
This  really  is  a  very  valuable  little  work,  being 
a  clear,  concise  and  just  exposition  of  our  Medico- 
Botanic  principles.  The  compact  Pharmacopoeia 
appended  is  certainly  a  desideratum.  No  family 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  without  a 
copy.  This,  read  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Treatise  on  Blood-letting  and  Fever,”  must 
convince  all  who  are  not  wilfully  prejudiced,  and 
blind  to  conviction,  of  the  unsophisticated  truth 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-Botanical  System  and 
Practice. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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PERIOD  OF  DECLINE. 

The  decline  of  life  exhibits  a  much  more 
obvious  diminution  of  the  whole  vital 
power  of  the  organism  ;  for  not  only  is  its 
formative  activity  now  greatly  reduced, 
but  its  nervo-muscular  energy  and  general 
vigour  progressively  diminish,  and  its  ge¬ 
nerative  power  becomes  enfeebled,  or  ceases 
entirely.  Of  this  diminution  in  formative 
power  we  have  evidence  in  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  attempt  at  new  development 
in  the  less  perfect  and  more  tedious  manner 
in  which  the  losses  of  substance  occasioned 
by  disease  or  injury-  are  recovered  from, 
and  in  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
organism  in  general.  The  tissues,  which 
are  rendered  effete  by  their  functional  ac¬ 
tivity,  are  not  any  longer  replaced  in  their 
normal  completeness ;  for  either  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  new  tissue,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
organs  is  obviously  reduced;  or  their 
quality  is  rendered  imperfect  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  structures  in  various  phases  of 
degeneration,  in  place  of  those  which  had 
been  previously  developed  in  the  fullest 
completeness.  The  inferiority  of  nervo- 
muscular  energy  and  of  general  vigour  are 
thus  evidently  the  result  of  deficiency  and 
not  (as  in  the  period  of  growth)  of  the 
excess  of  formative  power ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  con¬ 
sequent  on  their  functional  activity,  is 
more  rapid  than  their  renovation,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  loss  of  substance  must  take  place. 

The  forms  of  degeneration  most  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  advanced  age  are  the 
fatty  and  the  calcareous.  The  former  is 
extremely  prone  to  show  itself  in  those 
organs  whose  integrity  of  structure  is 


peculiarly  important  to  health,  and  whose 
deterioration  interferes  directly  with  the 
vital  properties  of  their  component  tissues. 
Thus  we  observe  it  in  the  muscular  appa¬ 
ratus  generally,  but  pre-eminently  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart;  and  in  proportion  as 
its  contractile  fibre  has  been  replaced  by 
particles  of  fat,  must  the  vital  energy  of 
any  muscle  be  lowered.  So,  again,  we 
find  the  same  degeneration  in  the  liver, 
kidney,  and  other  parts  of  the  glandular 
apparatus ;  the  proper  secreting  action  of 
which  is  impaired  in  the  ratio  of  the 
substitution  of  fat  for  the  proper  glandular 
elements.  But  it  may  also  lead  to  most 
serious  derangements  of  the  vital  functions 
by  its  interference  with  the  purely  mecha¬ 
nical  actions  with  certain  parts  of  the 
organism  :  thus,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels  is  one  of  the 
most  frequeut  causes  of  those  extravasa¬ 
tions  of  blood  in  the  nervous  centres  which 
give  rise  to  the  apoplexy  and  to  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  paralysis  so  common  among 
the  aged ;  and  the  same  change  occurring 
in  the  bones  gives  them  that  peculiar 
brittleness  which  they  frequently  exhibit 
in  advanced  periods  of  life.  That  general 
decline  of  the  vital  powers,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  climacteric  disease, 
appears  traceable  to  the  same  source.  The  [ 
tendency  of  the  calcareous  degeneration 
(which  especially  affects  the  cartilaginous 
and  fibrous  tissues)  is  almost  exclusively 
to  interfere  with  the  mechanical  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  organism,  producing  an  inju¬ 
rious  rigidity  in  various  structures,  which 
require  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  flexi¬ 
bility  for  the  normal  performance  of  their 
functions.  [ 
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Thus  it  is  very  common  for  the  carti-  I 
lages  of  the  ribs  to  become  ossified  in 
advanced  life,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax; 
and  the  thyroid  cartilages  of  old  people 
are  frequently  converted  into  bone,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  roughness  of  the  voice  and  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  power  of  modulating  it.  The 
intervertebral  substance  (which  is  partly 
cartilaginous  and  partly  fibrous)  not  un- 
frequently  becomes  solidified  in  the  lumbar 
region,  as  do  also  the  spinal  ligaments,  so 
that  several  of  the  lower  vertebras  are 
firmly  fastened  to  each  other  and  to  the 
sacrum ;  and  a  like  change  often  takes 
place  in  the  pelvic  articulations,  so  that 
the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  the  spine 
become  one  continuous  mass  of  bone,  des¬ 
titute  of  flexibility  in  any  part.  In  like 
manner  the  cranial  sutures  often  become 
obliterated,  and  calcareous  deposits  occur 
in  the  duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater.  A 
large  amount  of  this  kind  of  change  may 
take  place  without  any  serious  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  organic  functions,  although 
it  tends  to  curtail  the  animal  powers. 
When  the  calcareous  degeneration,  how- 
ever,  extends  itself  to  the  vital  organs,  the 
interruption  which  it  occasions  in  their 
actions  may  be  fatal.  Thus,  next  to  fatty 
degeneration,  there  is  probably  no  more 
frequent  cause  of  failure  of  the  heart’s 
action,  or  of  extravasation  from  the  blood¬ 
vessels  in  old  persons,  than  ossification  of 
the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  former, 
depriving  it  of  the  flexibility  which  is 
essential  to  its  proper  action ;  or  of  the 
fibrous  walls  of  the  latter,  imparting  to 
them  a  brittleness  which  predisposes  to 
rupture. 

Thus,  then,  with  the  advance  of  old 
age  the  organism  becomes  progressively 
more  and  more  unfit  for  the  active  per¬ 
formance  of  its  vital  operations  ;  a  gradual 
weakening  is  observable  in  the  mental  as 
well  as  in  the  corporeal  energy ;  and  a 
retardation  becomes  obvious  in  the  current 
of  organic  life.  The  mind  is  far  less  active 
than  in  the  periods  of  maturity;  the 
perceptions  are  dull,  the  feelings  com¬ 
paratively  obtuse,  the  intellectual  powers 
cannot  so  readily  be  put  in  action,  and 
the  imagination  loses  its  vividness ;  there 
is  a  greatly  diminished  power  of  sustain¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  temperature 
of  which  consequently  becomes  liable  to  a 


serious  depression  from  external  cold. 
This  retardation  of  vital  activity  gradually 
becomes  more  and  more  marked,  and  the 
current  stops  of  itself.  The  formative 
power  seems  to  undergo  a  progressive  ex¬ 
haustion  until  no  assistance  from  artificial 
heat,  no  supply  of  the  most  nutritious 
food  can  any  longer  avail  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  new  tissue ;  the  nervo-muscular 
energy  gradually  declines,  until  at  last 
even  those  actions  on  which  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  respiration  entirely  depend  can 
no  longer  be  performed ;  and  with  the 
cessation  of  these  functions,  the  life  of  the 
entire  organism  becomes  extinct. 

MR.  J.  MILLER’S  AMERICAN 
BREAD. 

Among  the  minor  ills  that  mankind  are 
heirs  to,  there  are  but  very  few  that  are 
fraught  with  more  distress  and  utter  in¬ 
aptitude  to  enjoy  ourselves,  the  society  of 
our  friends,  or  any  of  the  amusements 
offered  to  our  notice,  be  our  means  what¬ 
ever  they  may,  than  the  toothache.  Who 
among  us  have  not  exclaimed  (with 
Burns)  against  its  venomed  sting,  which 
shoots  our  tortured  gums  along,  and  with 
all  the  fervour  of  distraction  desiring 
freedom  from  pain  which  at  times  is  so 
agonising  that  it  would  be  perfectly  un¬ 
bearable,  did  we  not  know  that  it  is  not 
dangerous.  Hence,  though  tortured,  we 
are  not  frightened,  and  that  when  re¬ 
lieved  no  ill  consequences  follow.  The 
above  picture  will  be  recognised  by  many 
as  being,  alas !  too  true,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis 
true  ;  but  there  is  another  disease,  almost 
as  universal  a  disease,  though  not  so  rack¬ 
ing  in  its  immediate  effects,  yet  subjects 
the  sufferer  to  all  that  loss  of  enjoyment 
in  every  position  which  the  former  does, 
and  is  accompanied  with  danger,  silently 
but  surely  sapping  the  foundations  of 
health,  and  will,  without  its  being  per¬ 
manently  arrested,  not  only  frequently 
bring  on  all  the  agonising  pangs  of  the 
former,  but  end  in  premature  death.  This 
disease  is  dyspepsia,  err  commonly  known 
under  the  general  name  of  indigestion,  a 
disease  more  prevalent  in  London  than  any¬ 
where  else ;  indeed  so  prevalent  that  it  may 
be  called  an  endemic,  under  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants  are 
more  or  less  suffering.  Fits  of  the  tooth¬ 
ache  are  transient,  and  generally  of  short 
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duration.  Indigestion  is,  alas !  a  continuous 
companion,  and  though  at  times  relieved 
by  medicine,  still,  as  the  cause  is  daily 
persisted  in,  it  overcomes  the  health¬ 
giving  powers  even  of  our  botanical 
medicine,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea 
overcomes  the  rocky  and  precipitous  ob¬ 
stacles  opposed  to  its  fury,  and  as  surely. 
It  is  quaintly  but  truly  said  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  disease  is  half  its  cure;  and  it  is 
not  our  wont  to  point  out  disasters  with¬ 
out  directing  the  afflicted  to  the  remedies 
for  their  eradication. 

Bread  is  universally  allowed  by  all 
civilised  nations  to  be  the  staff  of  life, 
and  almost  the  sine  qua  non  of  existence, 
and  to  its  want  of  purity  (nay,  start  not, 
reader,  for  it  is  true)  all  the  endemical 
indigestion  of  the  London  people  is  owing; 
its  want  of  purity  being  the  principal 
cause  of  all  the  sufferings  entailed  upon 
the  dyspeptic. 

The  natural  question  then  arises,  What 
produces  this  deleterious  quality  in  so  im¬ 
portant  an  article  of  food  ?  and  next,  How 
is  this  to  be  obviated  ? 

To  the  first  we  answer,  that  bread  is 
adulterated  to  a  most  alarming  extent 
with  alum,  especially  that  made  with  in¬ 
ferior  flour,  not  particularly  taking  into 
consideration  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is 
extensively  used,  and  adds  to  the  cause  of 
disease. 

Alum  is  used  most  extensively  under 
the  colour  of  making  the  bread  white  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  To  its  styptic  and 
binding  qualities  daily,  nay,  almost  hourly, 
introduced  into  the  system,  is  that  horrid 
monster  indigestion  to  be  ascribed,  and  as 
surely  as  such  bread  is  used,  so  surely  will 
chronic  indigestion  prevail,  and  ultimately 
sink  the  sufferer  into  a  premature  grave. 

We  have  thus  clearly  pointed  out  the 
cause  and  consequences  of  this  most  dis¬ 
tressing  disease;  this  illness  in  apparent 
health  ;  and  we  now  direct  the  sufferer 
to  the  remedy — -which  is,  bread  produced 
pure,  and  consequently  free  from  alum 
or  any  other  noxious  ingredient.  This, 
you  say,  we  know.  True;  but  we  will 
extend  your  knowledge  by  acquainting 
you  where  this  pure  bread  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  :  namely,  of  Mr.  Miller,  the  sole 
patentee,  17  and  18,  Upper  George 
Street,  Bryan  stone  Square ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  licencees  and  agents  : — 


M.  Clark,  Ratcliff  (who  also  manufac¬ 
tures  this  bread). 

Mr.  Edwards,  138,  High  Holborn. 

Mr.  Mead,  the  top  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
Seven  Dials. 

No.  3,  Anabella  Street;  and  of  Mr.  Heal, 
Bristol,  licencee. 

Mr.  Miller  receives  numerous  letters, 
commendatory  of  this  valuable  domestic 
article.  We  will  give  an  extract  to  prove 
that  all  which  we  have  stated  is  not  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  Rector  of  Stanford-le-Hope, 
Essex,  writes,  44  Your  bread  has  agreed 
wonderfully  well  with  me,  arid  I  shall 
be  indeed  vexed  if  obliged  to  give  it 
up.”  And  again  he  writes,  44  I  find  no 
bread  agree  with  me  so  well;  and  al¬ 
though  it  costs  me  one  shilling  for  the 
carriage  of  six  loaves  alone,  I  do  not 
murmur  at  it.  Send  more  directly,  other¬ 
wise  I  shall  get  indigestion  as  bad  as 
ever.”  This,  we  think,  ought  to  satisfy 
the  most  incredulous,  and  corroborates 
its  careful  analysis  by  Mr.  Pepper  and 
Dr.  Hassel,  who  both  unite  in  declaring 
it  to  be  pure.  Indeed,  such  are  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  upon  the  constitution,  that 
a  knowledge  of  it  ought  to  be  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land ;  every  town  ought  to  have  a  seller, 
and  every  one  who  desires  good  bread 
and  to  be  continued  in  health,  ought  to 
become  a  purchaser. 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEALTH  IN  WOMEN, 

AT  THE  CRITICAL  PERIODS  OF  LIFE. 

The  perfection  of  womanhood  is  obtained 
by  retarding,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
appearance  of  first  menstruation.  For 
the  attainment  of  this  important  ob¬ 
ject  use  wholesome  food,  early  rising,  and 
rational  exercise  at  judicious  times.  By 
no  means  let  young  girls  of  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  lounge  on  sofas  or  soft  cush¬ 
ions,  &c.,  nor  read  harrowing  tales,  novels, 
or  exciting  books,  as  regards  the  repro¬ 
ductive  functions;  and  let  them  have  full 
and  active  employment.  The  regular 
functions  of  the  body  must  be  kept  up, 
the  frame  invigorated  by  out-door  exer¬ 
cise,  at  the  same  time  they  ought  to 
be  properly  and  warmly  clothed ;  wear 
drawers,  and  the  chest  and  body  kept 
warm.  Should  menstruation  come  on 
and  continue  regular  at  such  times,  let 
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care  be  taken  to  dress  warmer,  and  not  to 
be  exposed  to  sudden  cold;  and  we 
would  recommend  short  drawers  to  be 
worn  at  all  ages. 

Feather  beds  are  not  good  for  girls ; 
woollen  mattresses  are  best ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  repicked 
every  year.  Teach  them  to  bear  pain, 
and  let  them  avoid  all  undue  excitation. 
From  the  above,  the  following  important 
rules  are  adduced  : — 

1st.  Keep  a  girl  under  proper  restraint 
as  long  as  possible. 

2nd.  Let  her  not  be  in  company  with 
men  unawares. 

3rd.  Never  attempt  to  bring  on  first 
menstruation  by  forcing  medicines. 

Many  exciting  causes  may  happen  to 
determine  the  appearance  of  the  flux, 
before  its  proper  time,  and  that  in  an 
unusual  manner ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  very  long  walk,  a  bad  fall,  a  fright,  or 
violent  emotion. 

Should  such  an  event  as  the  one  above 
stated  take  place,  let  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  and  drink  freely  of  composition 
and  raspberry  leaf  tea.  If  flooding  comes 
on  to  an  alarming  extent,  give  lobelia 
inflata  to  nauseate,  or  even  to  vomit  ; 
give  also  a  vapour-bath,  with  proper  doses 
of  cayenne  pepper  or  hot  composition 
powder  tea,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indian  pills.  This  mode  of  treatment  will 
soon  relieve.  * 

No  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  if  in 
young  girls  who  have  once  menstruated 
the  discharge  stops  for  a  time ;  use  no 
i  forcing  medicines,  but  keep  the  body 
!  healthy  by  relaxation  from  severe  study, 

|  and  by  exercise ;  and  by  all  means  avoid 
calomel. 

When  irregular  menstruation  takes 
place,  suppose  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  it  is  a  disease  :  reform  the  whole 
habit  by  tonic  herbal  medicines,  and  the 
flow  will  become  regular.  In  strong 
women,  a  copious  flow  may  be  permitted 
to  take  place,  if  their  pulses  be  firm; 
but  in  the  weak  and  nervous  it  is  truly  a 
disease,  and  brings  on  leucorrhoea,  and  it 
will  cause  miscarriage  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy.  From  what  has  been  here 
stated  the  following  rules  are  adduced  : 

1st.  Never  take  forcing  medicines  to 
promote  the  reappearance  or  increase  of 
the  menstrua]  flow. 


2nd.  Never  let  the  female  constitution 
be  undermined  by  copious  or  very  painful 
menstruation,  or  by  allowing  it  to  return 
at  shorter  periods  than  once  a  month. 

3rd.  Mothers  must  never  be  so  reckless 
of  their  own  or  their  daughters’  health  as 
to  suffer  a  medical  man  to  prescribe  in 
ignorance  of  their  situation.  , 

RULES  FOR  MARRIED  LIFE. 

1st.  Respect  whatever  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  life. 

2nd.  A  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of 
menstruation  continuing  during  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  of  the  danger  of  confounding 
this  with  other  uterine  discharges. 

3rd.  A  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of 
menstruation  continuing  during  suckling 
without  in  any  way  acting  against  it. 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  WOMEN  AT  AND 

AFTER  THE  STOPPAGE  OF  MENSTRUA¬ 
TION. 

We  introduce  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  a  statistical  account  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  the  menstrual  flow. 

It  terminated  gradually  in  195  women  out  of  500 
,,  by  a  succession 

of  floodings  in  95  ,,  ,, 

,,  by  a  terminal 

flooding  in  ..70  „  „ 

,,  By  alternations 

of  a  little  and 
a  considerable 

flow  in . 50  ,,  ,, 

,,  By  a  sudden 

stoppage  in  . .  90  „  ,, 

As  to  periods  of  its  recurrence:  — 

It  appeared  at  irregularly  protracted 

intervals  in  395  out  of  500 
>,  „  periods  105  .  „  ,, 

Observation. — Gradual  termination  is 
most  usual. 

A  terminal  flooding  has  been  sometimes 
taken  for  a  miscarriage,  and  the  contrary. 

The  sudden  stoppage  requires  more  at¬ 
tention,  because  it  has  been  taken  for  j 
pregnancy  in  advanced  life.  In  this  case  j 
do  not  give  forcing  medicines.  The  op-  | 
posite  of  this  is  sometimes  the  case. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  preg¬ 
nancy  happening  towards  the  fiftieth  year 
has  been  too  often  taken  for  an  ovarian 
tumour  and  treated  as  such ;  this  may 
cause  the  death  of  both  mother  and  child. 

Should  the  flow  stop  and  reappear 
some  years  after,  no  bad  consequences  are 
to  be  apprehended ;  though  it  is  neces- 
cessary  to  ascertain  whether  such  flow 
proceeds  from  disease  or  not. 
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The  diseases  of  the  critical  time  may 
be  divided  into — 

1.  Those  of  frequent  occurrence,  which 
may  be  foreseen. 

2.  Those  which  occur  as  a  repetition  of 
diseased  appearances  observed  previous  to 

:  first  menstruation. 

3.  Others  which  escape  all  our  calcu¬ 
lation,  which  are  to  be  experienced  by 
the  violence  of  diseased  action,  which 
shows  most  forcibly  on  the  weakest  organ. 

Diseased  actions  occurred  at  cessation  : 
Headache,  sick  ditto,  hysteria,  had 

existed  at  menstruation  . .  in  320  out  of  500 

,,  augmented  . . in  180  ,,  ,, 

,,  remained  the  same. .  in  90  ,,  ,, 

,,  less . . in  50  ,,  ,, 

,,  did  not  exist  . in  180  „  ,, 

The  most  usual  symptoms  of  menstru¬ 
ation  are  a  dull,  heavy,  stupid  feeling,  with 
a  great  tendency  to  sleep,  observed  mostly 
before  the  first  and  last  menstruation,  also 
in  consequence  of  sudden  suppression. 
Women  complain,  at  various  times,  of 
dimness  of  the  eyes,  heaviness  of  head, 
a  dull  feeling,  headache  and  unusual  hea¬ 
viness. 

SPINAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Spinal  or  dorsal  pains  had  existed  in  350  in  500 
,,  ,,  increased  . .  in  250  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,,  the  same  . .  in  85  ,,  ,, 

„  ,,  less  . in  35  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,,  did  not  exist  in  150  ,,  ,, 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  57.) 

We  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  prophesying 
how  many  medical  associations  would  be 
formed  in  the  spontaneous  way  just  indi¬ 
cated  if  the  State  were  wholly  to  sever 
all  existing  bonds  between  it  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  ;  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  number  and  quality  of  such 
institutions  would  exactly  equal  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  and  no  more.  Those 
pseudo-medical  reformers  who  implore 
further  aid  of  the  State,  demand  unifor¬ 
mity  of  medical  education  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  the  character  and  extent 
of  such  education  to  be  determined  by  a 
central  council,  having  the  supreme  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  profession.  They  sup¬ 
port  this  demand  by  the  assertion  that  the 
numerous  medical  bodies  now  existing' 
“  compete  downwards  ”  in  granting  their 
diplomas ;  that  being  more  anxious  for 


the  fees  paid  for  them  than  for  evidence 
of  professional  knowledge  and  ability,  the 
examiners  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
their  examinations  easy,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tract  candidates,  many  of  whom  are  thus 
licensed  rather  to  kill  than  to  cure.  We 
freely  admit  and  deplore  the  truth  of  this 
assertion ;  but  we  are  very  far  from  as¬ 
senting  to  the  argument  based  upon  it. 
This  competition  downwards  is  a  fruit  of 
the  protective  system.  The  State  has  so 
long  undertaken  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  practice  of  unqualified  doctors,  that 
the  public  has  become  thoroughly  habi¬ 
tuated  to  regard  it  as  a  responsible  medical 
guardian,  and  therefore  to  look  on  all 
diplomas  granted  by  its  authority  as  valid 
and  trustworthy  testimonials  of  profes¬ 
sional  competency.  Confiding  in  this 
protection,  the  people  accept  a  member  of 
any  of  the  surgical  colleges  as  a  properly 
qualified  surgeon,  and,  in  like  manner,  a 
licentiate  of  any  of  the  Medical  Colleges, 
or  a  medical  graduate  of  any  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  is  accepted  as  a  duly  educated 
physician.  So  long  as  a  surgeon  is  a  sur¬ 
geon,  or  a  doctor  a  doctor,  by  Royal  au¬ 
thority,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  the  great 
majprity  of  the  people  will  employ  him 
with  child-like  trust,  and  never  dream  of 
inquiring  what  may  have  been  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  education  or  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  examination  he  passed 
through.  The  numerous  medical  and 
surgical  colleges,  as  well  as  the  universities, 
are  perfectly  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  one  diploma  is  as  good  as  another  ; 
that  if  a  first-rate  education  is  not  insisted 
on  by  the  public,  medical  students  will 
not  encounter  the  labour  of  such  an  edu¬ 
cation,  but  will  obtain  those  diplomas 
which  are  to  be  had  on  the  easiest  terms ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  various  bodies  of 
examiners,  who  divide  amongst  themselves 
a  large  part  of  the  fee  paid  for  each 
diploma,  rival  each  other  in  offering  their 
testimonials  on  the  easiest  terms.  When 
Sir  James  Graham  was  struggling  to  enact 
his  proposed  reforms,  which  for  the  time 
must  have  increased  the  stringency  of 
examinations,  u  there  was  a  rush,”  we  are 
told  by  Dr.  Paris,  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  to  obtain  the  extra  license 
which,  according  to  the  registrar,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  “  became  a  sort  of  side  door,  by 
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which  many  persons  sought  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission,  with  less  trouble  and  less  expense, 
into  the  order  of  Physicians.”  During 
the  eleven  years  previous  to  1845  the 
j  number  of  candidates  at  St.  Andrew’s 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.  averaged  27  each 
year;  hut  in  1845,  the  effect  of  Sir 
James  Graham’s  threats  of  reform  was 
felt  as  strongly  at  St.  Andrew’s  as  in 
London.  During  that  year,  128  can¬ 
didates  44  rushed”  to  St.  Andrew’s  for  the 
;j  degree  of  M.D.,  and  the  same  extraor¬ 
dinary  increase  in  the  number  of  gra- 
;  duations  occurred  at  the  same  time  in 
|j  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  as  appears 
|  from  the  published  returns.  Presuming 
I  on  the  trust  reposed  in  men  having  a 

I  diploma,  no  matter  where  obtained,  there 
was,  as  late  as  1847  at  least,  an  office  in 
Tottenham-court-road  for  the  sale  of 

I I  German  degrees,  and  in  this  very  year 
the  following  advertisement  appears  in 
the  columns  of  The  Times  : — 

44  Degrees. — Duly  qualified  gentlemen, 

■  desirous  of  obtaining  their  degrees  from 
foreign  universities,  receive  instructions 
how  to  proceed  in  the  statutably  pre¬ 
scribed  way  by  applying  to  D.M.,  38, 
Great  Pulteney-street,  Golden-square.” 

;  One  college  (as  that  of  Edinburgh) 
offers  its  diploma  for  a  small  sum  of  mo- 
i  ney,  another  for  a  small  sum  of  knowledge. 
Ireland  produces  about  150  candidates 
for  the  surgical  diploma  each  year ;  but 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1856,  an 
average  of  only  51  yearly  obtained  the 
j  diploma  of  the  Dublin  college ;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  or  100  a  year,  come  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  college  for  its  diploma,  because  the 
examination  of  this  college  is  much  less 
comprehensive  than  that  instituted  by  its 
Irish  rival.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  London  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
London  Apothecaries’  Company,  their 
respective  examinations  supplement  each 
other ;  hence  the  college  restricts  its 
examinations  to  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  surgery.  It  is  supposed  that  each 
candidate  passes  both  examinations;  but, 
in  fact,  4915  persons  passed  the  college 
during  the  ten  years  ending  1855,  where¬ 
as,  only  2823  obtained  the  Apothecaries’ 
j  licence  during  the  same  time.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  diploma  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  college,  which,  as  a  testimonial  of 
efficiency,  is,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 


not  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dublin 
college,  but  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
college,  is  esteemed  by  the  public,  we 
believe,  as  superior  to  both.  These  curious 
results  are  directly  traceable,  we  repeat, 
to  State  interference.  If  this  interference 
were  to  cease,  and  the  Government  were 
virtually  to  say  to  the  public,  44  Take  care 
of  yourselves,”  a  change  for  the  better 
would  quickly  begin.  The  more  edu¬ 
cated  part  of  the  people,  feeling  that 
they  must  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
character  and  skill  of  the  medical  men 
they  employ,  would  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  nature  of  the  examination  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  several  examining  bodies, 
the  kind  and  extent  of  education  exacted, 
and  would  thus  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  comparative  worth  of  the  testimonials 
conferred  by  each  institution.  To  obtain 
such  knowledge  is  much  less  difficult 
than  would-be  medical  legislators  are 
disposed  to  admit.  If  the  people  once 
have  the  conviction  that  in  this  matter 
they  remain  ignorant  at  their  peril,  they 
will  take  as  much  interest  in  it  as  they 
have  been  wont  to  do  in  theology,  and 
will  speedily  obtain  the  data  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  judge  rightly.  The  lower 
classes  would  be  influenced  by  those 
above  them,  while  the  appointments  to 
poor-law  unions  or  public  charities  would 
not  be  made  until  the  authorities  had  in¬ 
stituted  the  scrutiny  we  have  indicated. 
This  public  consciousness  of  self-respon¬ 
sibility  would  Suon  cause  each  medical 
institution,  whether  those  now  existing, 
or  those  which  would  arise,  were  the 
State  to  withdraw  its  protection,  to  be 
distinguished  according  to  its  merits,  and 
would  therefore  determine  to  those  likely 
to  enjoy  most  public  favour,  the  majority 
of  candidates  for  professional  degrees. 
These  causes  would  react  on  the  institu¬ 
tions  themselves,  which  would  immedi¬ 
ately  consult  their  individual  interests  by 
competing  upwards  instead  of  down¬ 
wards  for  candidates.  They  would  make 
known,  not  only  to  the  profession  but  to 
the  public  at  large,  their  respective  cur¬ 
ricula  of  study,  or  the  nature  of  their 
examinations,  and  would  appeal  to  the 
public  for  its  favour  and  support,  by  striv¬ 
ing  to  excel  each  other  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  respectively  offered.  The  knowledge 
needed  by  the  people  to  enable  them  to 
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judge  of  the  fitness  of  medical  men, 
would  thus  be  brought  to  their  very 
doors,  while  the  principle  of  competition, 
unimpeded  by  the  accord  of  State  pro¬ 
tection  to  any  one  medical  body,  and 
allowed  freely  to  do  its  work,  would 
raise  the  numerous  standards  of  medical 
education  to  the  highest  pitch  at  which 
they  could  be  severally  sustained  consis¬ 
tently  with  ensuring  a  sufficient  number 
of  medical  men  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  community. 

The  advocates  of  one  universal  stan¬ 
dard  of  medical  education,  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  in  the 
awkward  dilemma  of  being  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  standard  must  be  lowered 
to  such  a  minimum  as  will  enable  the 
most  inferior  class  of  the  profession, 
constituting  the  great  bulk  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  to  pass  the  examination  deter¬ 
mined  on,  or  that  the  country  will  not 
be  adequately  provided  with  medical  aid. 
Thus,  those  reformers  would  override  the 
natural  and  beneficent  tendency  of  the 
medical  body  to  graduate  itself  into  or¬ 
ders  of  merit,  and  would  ignore  the 
different  requirements  of  the  various 
classes  of  a  highly  civilised  community. 
The  wealthy,  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
most  highly  educated  and  most  skilful 
physicians  obtainable,  draw  into  the 
profession  a  class  of  men  whom  the  poor 
can  never  afford  to  employ :  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  examination,  by  authority  of 
Government,  which  the  great  body  of  the 
profession  may  pass,  would  be  no  kind  of 
test  of  the  general  professional  education 
of  such  men ;  whereas,  if  the  legal  exami¬ 
nation  were  raised  to  the  standard  of 
their  education,  the  number  of  men  who 
would  incur  the  expense  of  the  education 
which  such  an  examination  would  neces¬ 
sitate  would  be  comparatively  small, 
because  the  fees  obtainable  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  could  not  re¬ 
munerate  them  for  their  labour  and 
outlay.  Deprived  by  the  pseudo-pro¬ 
tection  of  Government  of  those  moderately 
educated  practitioners  whom  they  could 
afford  to  pay,  these  classes  would  mainly 
depend  on  druggists,  quacks,  and  44  old 
women,”  for  medical  aid.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  lower  classes  do  not  like,  even 
if  they  could  afford,  to  call  in  medical 
men  whose  social  status  is  so  far  above 


them  as  is  that  of  a  highly  educated 
physician.  Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  evidence 
in  1848,  cites  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
country  people — 44  He  is  so  much  of  a 
gentleman  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  him.” 

We  must  admit  that  the  danger  of 
overreffnement  in  the  rising  generation 
of  medical  men  is  not  serious.  Judging 
from  the  general  want  of  preliminary 
education,  the  kind  of  pleasures,  and  the 
prevailing  tone  of  mind  which  charac¬ 
terise  the  majority  of  medical  students  at 
the  London  schools,  we  imagine  that  the 
simplest  of  the  vulgar  will  long  continue 
to  discover  points  in  common  between 
himself  and  his  44  doctor.”  Advantages 
may,  perhaps,  be  seen  even  in  this  aspect 
of  the  subject.  At  all  events,  we  believe 
that  a  good  general  education,  compre¬ 
hensive  views,  and  a  philosophical  habit 
of  mind  are  not  so  essential  to  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  lower  classes  as  they  are 
to  the  physician  of  the  higher  classes. 

In  individuals  whose  minds,  destitute 
of  culture,  remain  undeveloped,  disease 
presents  itself  in  its  simplest  and  most 
typical  forms,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
treated  with  greater  comparative  safety, 
secundem  artem ,  or  according  to  those 
principles  and  rules  which  every  man  of 
ordinary  capacity  may  acquire  when  a 
student.  But  the  diseases  of  persons 
whose  minds  are  highly  cultivated  and 
developed,  are  often  complicated,  modi¬ 
fied  and  dominated  by  subtile  psychical 
influences,  whose  intensity  and  bearing 
on  the  physical  malady  it  is  difficult  to 
apprehend  and  appreciate,  and  which  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  contend  with  and 
control.  In  other  words,  the  more  civi¬ 
lised  and  refined  people  are,  the  more 
individual,  peculiar  and  manifold  do  their 
natures  become ;  and  in  proportion  as 
their  ideas,  interests,  and  emotions  are 
many-sided  and  complex,  will  be  the 
ascendancy  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
and  the  consequent  need  that  their  medi¬ 
cal  advisers  should  be  psychologists  and 
moral  philosophers  as  well  as  physicians. 
From  this  point  of  view  alone,  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  establish,  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  one  uniform  standard  of 
medical  education,  is  glaringly  conspicu¬ 
ous  ;  but  even  apart  from  any  other  con¬ 
sideration,  the  pecuniary  argument,  as 
already  urged  against  such  a  scheme, 
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seems  to  11s  irresistible.  This  conviction 
— that  at  bottom  the  question  of  medi¬ 
cal  education  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  money — entails  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
quiring  what  the  cost  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation  is,  and  how  the  money  is  spent. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

HIPPOCRATES. 

( Continued  from  page  46.) 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  particularly 
the  remedies  employed  by  Hippocrates.  * 

Diet  was  the  first,  the  principal,  and 
:  often  the  only  remedy  he  made  use  of : 
by  means  of  it  he  opposed  moist  to  dry, 
hot  to  cold,  &c. ;  and  thus  he  supported 
nature,  and  assisted  her  to  overcome  the 
malady.  The  dietetic  part  of  medicine 
was  so  much  the  invention  of  Hippocrates 
himself,  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  author 


of  it;  and  says,  that  the  ancients  had 
wrote  almost  nothing  concerning  the  diet 
of  the  sick,  having  omitted  this  point, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  art.  The  diet  he  prescribed 
for  patients  labouring  under  acute  dis¬ 
tempers  differed  from  that  which  he 
ordered  for  those  under  chronical  ones. 
In  the  former  he  preferred  liquid  food 
to  solid,  especially  in  fevers.  For  these 
he  used  a  sort  of  broth  made  of  cleansed 
barley,  which  he  called  ptisan.  The 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  prepared 
ptisan,  was  this:  They  first  steeped  the 
barley  in  water  till  it  was  plimped  up  ; 
and  afterwards  they  dried  it  in  the  sun, 
and  beat  it  to  take  off  the  husk.  They 
next  ground  it ;  and  having  let  the  flour 
boil  a  long  time  in  the  water,  they  put 
it  out  into  the  sun,  and  when  it  was  dry 
they  pressed  it  close.  This  flour  was 
properly  the  ptisan.  They  did  almost 
the  same  thing  with  wheat,  rice,  lentils, 
and  other  grain;  but  they  gave  these 
ptisans  the  name  of  the  grain  whence 
they  were  extracted,  as  ptisan  of  lentils , 
rice ,  &c.  whereas  the  ptisan  of  barley 
was  called  simply  ptisan ,  on  account  of  its 
excellency.  To  use  it,  they  boiled  one  part 
of  it  in  ten  or  fifteen  of  water;  and  when 
it  began  to  grow  plump  in  boiling,  they 
added  a  little  vinegar,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  anise  or  leek,  to  keep  it  from  clogging 
or  filling  the  stomach  with  wind.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  preferred  the  ptisan  to  all  other 
food  in  fevers,  because  it  w7as  soft,  and 
of  easy  digestion.  In  a  continual  fever, 
he  ordered  the  patient  to  begin  with  a 
ptisan  of  a  pretty  thick  consistence,  and 
go  on  by  little  and  little,  lessening  the 
quantity  of  barley  flour  as  the  height  of 
the  distemper  approached ;  so  that  he 
did  not  feed  the  patient  but  with  what 
he  called  the  juice  of  the  ptisan ;  that 
is,  the  ptisan  strained,  where  there  wras 
very  little  of  the  flour  remaining,  that 
nature,  being  discharged  in  part  from 
the  care  of  digesting  the  aliments,  might 
the  more  easily  hold  out,  and  overcome 
the  distemper,  or  the  cause  of  it.  He 
caused  the  ptisan  to  be  taken  twice  a 
day  by  such  patients  as  in  health  used 
to  take  two  meals  a  day ;  but  he  would 
not  allow  it  twice  a  day  to  those  who 
eat  but  once  a  day  in  health.  In  the 
paroxysm  of  a  fever  he  gave  nothing; 
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and  in  all  distempers  where  there  are 
j  exacerbations,  he  forbade  nourishment 
while  the  exacerbations  continued.  He 
let  children  eat  more ;  but  those  who 
had  grown  up,  or  were  of  an  advanced 
age,  less ;  making  allowance,  however, 
for  the  custom  of  each  patient,  or  for 
that  of  the  country.  But  though  he 
would  not  allow  too  much  food  to  the 
sick,  he  prohibited  long  abstinence, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  fevers. 
The  contrary  practice,  he  said,  weakened 
the  patients  too  much  during  the  first 
days  of  the  distemper,  by  which  means 
their  physicians  were  obliged  to  allow 
them  more  food  when  the  illness  was 
at  its  height.  Besides,  in  acute  distempers, 
and  particularly  in  fevers,  he  prescribed 
refreshing  and  moistening  nourishment : 
and  among  other  articles,  oranges,  melons, 
spinach,  gourd,  and  dock.  This  food  he 
gave  to  those  who  could  eat,  or  take 
something  more  than  ptisan.  The  drink 
he  gave  to  his  patients  was  made  of  eight 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  honey.  In 
some  distempers  he  added  a  little  vinegar; 
they  also  had  another  sort  named  kvxsw, 
or  mixture ;  which  consisted  of  rue, 
anise,  celery,  coriander,  juice  of  pome¬ 
granate,  the  roughest  red  wine,  water, 
flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  with  old 
cheese  made  of  goats’  milk.  Hippocrates 
did  not  approve  of  giving  plain  water 
i  to  the  sick ;  but  he  did  not  forbid  wine, 
even  in  acute  distempers  and  fevers, 
provided  the  patients  were  not  delirious, 
nor  had  pains  in  the  head.  He  preferred 
white  wine  that  is  clear  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  water,  with  neither  sweetness  nor 
flavour.  These  are  the  chief  particulars 
concerning  diet  prescribed  by  Hippocrates 
in  acute  distempers ;  in  chronical  ones 
he  made  much  use  of  milk  and  whey. 

In  many  diseases  he  judged  the  bath  a 
proper  remedy.  Among  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  cause  the  patient  to  receive 
benefit  from  it,  the  following  are  the 
principal :  The  patient  must  remain  still 
and  quiet  in  his  place  without  speaking, 
while  the  assistants  throw  water  over  his 
head,  or  are  wiping  him  dry ;  for  which 
last  purpose  he  desired  them  to  keep 
sponges,  instead  of  that  instrument  called 
by  the  ancients  strigil,  which  served  to 
rub  off  from  the  skin  the  dirt  left  upon 
it  by  the  unguents  and  oils  with  which 


they  anointed  themselves.  The  patient 
must  also  take  care  not  to  catch  cold ; 
and  must  not  bathe  immediately  after 
eating  and  drinking,  nor  eat  or  drink 
immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  bath. 

It  should  also  be  inquired,  if  the  patient 
has  been  accustomed  to  bathe  while  in 
health,  and  whether  he  has  been  benefited 
by  it.  ITe  must  abstain  from  the  bath 
when  the  body  is  too  open,  or  too  costive, 
or  when  he  is  too  weak  ;  or  if  he  has  an 
inclination  to  vomit,  a  great  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  or  bleeds  at  the  nose.  The  advantage 
of  the  bath  consists  in  moistening  and 
refreshing,  taking  away  weariness,  making 
the  skin  soft  and  the  joints  pliant;  in 
provoking  urine,  and  opening  the  nostrils 
and  other  excretories.  Hippocrates  al¬ 
lowed  two  baths  in  a  day  to  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  it. 

In  chronical  distempers  Hippocrates 
approved  much  of  exercise,  though  he 
did  not  allow  it  in  acute  ones ;  but  even  in 
these  he  did  not  think  that  a  patient 
ought  always  to  lie  in  bed;  but  says, 

“  we  must  sometimes  push  the  timorous 
out  of  bed,  and  rouse  up  the  lazy.” 

When  diet  and  exercise  were  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  ease  nature  of  a  burden  of 
corrupted  humours,  he  made  use  of  other 
means,  of  which  purgation  was  one.  By 
this  word  he  understood  all  the  means 
used  to  discharge  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
though  it  commonly  signifies  only  evacua¬ 
tion  by  stool.  This  evacution  ho  ima-  ! 
gined  to  be  occasioned  by  the  purgative 
medicines  attracting  the  humours  to  I 

o 

themselves.  When  first  taken  into  the 
body,  he  thought  they  attracted  that 
humour  which  was  most  similar  to  them, 
and  then  the  others,  one  after  another. 
Most  of  the  purgatives  used  in  his  time  ! 
were  emetics  also.  These  were  the  white 
and  black  hellebore  ;  the  Cnidian  berries, 

or  seeds  of  thvmelea  or  chamselea:  cheo- 

%/  “ 

rum  peplium,  a  sort  of  milk-thistle ; 
thapsia ;  the  juice  of  hippophae,  a  sort 
of  rhamnus;  elaterium,  or  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber ;  flower  of  brass,  eolo- 
quintida,  scammony,  the  magnesian  stone, 
&c.  These  purgatives  being  all  very 
strong,  Hippocrates  was  very  cautious 
in  their  exhibition.  In  his  books  Of 
Epidemical  Distempers ,  there  are  very 
few  patients  mentioned  to  whom  he  gave 
purgative  medicines.  He  says  expressly, 
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that  these  medicines,  having  been  given  in 
cases  of  the  distempers  of  which  he  was 
treating,  had  produced  very  bad  effects ; 
though  in  some  places  he  mentions  his 
having  given  them  with  success.  He 
reckoned  purging  good  in  a  pleurisy, 
i  when  the  pain  was  seated  below  the 
diaphragm ;  and  in  this  case  he  gave 
black  hellebore,  or  peplium,  mixed  with 
the  juice  of  laserpitium,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  our  assafoetida.  His 
principal  rule  with  regard  to  purging 
is,  that  we  ought  only  to  purge  off  the 
humours  that  are  concocted,  and  not  those 
that  are  yet  crude ;  taking  particular  care 
not  to  do  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
!  temper,  lest  the  humours  should  be 
!  disturbed  or  stirred  up.  The  Egyptian 
physicians  had  also  remarked,  that  it 
would  be  of  ill  consequence  to  stir  the 
humours  in  the  beginning  of  an  acute 
distemper.  By  the  beginning  of  a  dis¬ 
temper,  Hippocrates  understood  all  the 
time  from  the  first  day  to  the  fourth, 
complete.  Hippocrates  imagined  that 
each  purgative  medicine  was  adapted  to 
carry  off  some  particular  humour ;  and 
hence  the  distinction  of  purgatives  into 
hydragogue,  cholagogue,  &c.,  now  justly 
exploded.  In  consequence  of  this  notion, 
which  prevailed  long  after  his  time,  he 
pretended  that  we  knew  if  a  purgative 
had  drawn  from  the  body  what  was  fit 
to  be  evacuated,  according  as  we  found 
ourselves  well  or  ill  after  it. 

Emetics  were  also  pretty  much  used 
as  medicines  by  Hippocrates.  To  the 
sick  he  sometimes  advised  the  same  with 
those  above  mentioned  as  preventives, 
when  his  intentions  were  only  to  cleanse 
the  stomach.  But  when  he  wished  “  to 
j  recall  the  humours  from  the  inmost 
'  recesses  of  the  body,”  he  made  use  of 
i  brisker  remedies.  Among  these  was  wdiite 
j  hellebore,  which  he  gave  most  frequently 
to  excite  vomiting,  particularly  to  me¬ 
lancholy  and  mad  people ;  and  from  the 
great  use  made  of  it  in  these  cases  by 
him  and  other  ancient  physicians,  the 
phrase  “  to  have  need  of  hellebore,”  became 
proverbial,  for  being  out  of  one’s  senses. 
He  gave  it  also  in  defluxions,  which  come, 
j  according  to  him,  from  the  brain,  and 
fall  on  the  nostrils  or  ears,  or  fill  the 
mouth  with  saliva,  or  that  cause  stubborn 
1  pains  in  the  head,  and  a  weariness  or  an 


extraordinary  heaviness,  or  a  weakness 
of  the  knees,  or  a  swelling  all  over  the 
body.  He  gave  it  to  consumptive  persons 
in  broth  of  lentils,  to  such  as  were 
afflicted  with  leucophlegmatia  and  other 
chronical  disorders.  But  he  made  no 
use  of  it  in  acute  distempers,  except  in 
the  cholera  morbus.  Some  took  this 
medicine  fasting ;  but  most  took  it  after 
supper,  that,  by  mixing  with  the  aliments, 
its  acrimony  might  be  abated,  and  it 
might  operate  with  less  violence  on  the 
membranes  of  the  stomach.  With  the 
same  intention  he  also  gave  a  small  plant 
called  sesamoides,  and  sometimes  mixed 
it  with  hellebore.  In  certain  cases  he 
gave  what  he  called  soft  or  sweet  helle¬ 
bore  ;  either  from  its  quality,  or  perhaps 
from  the  quantity  given. 

When  Hippocrates  intended  only  to 
keep  the  body  open,  or  evacuate  the 
intestines,  he  used  simples ;  e.  g.,  the 
herb  mercury,  or  cabbage,  the  juice  or 
decoction  of  which  he  ordered  to  be 
drunk.  For  the  same  purpose  he  used 
whev,  and  also  cows’  and  asses’  milk  with 
a  little  salt,  and  sometimes  boiled  a  little. 
If  he  gave  asses’  milk  alone,  he  caused 
a  great  quantity  of  it  to  be  taken,  that 
it  might  loosen  the  body.  In  one  place 
he  prescribes  no  less  than  9lbs  as  a 
laxative.  With  the  same  intention  he 
made  use  of  suppositories  and  clysters. 
The  former  were  compounded  of  honey, 
the  juice  of  the  herb  mercury,  of  nitre, 
powder  of  colocynth,  and  other  sharp 
ingredients.  These  were  formed  into  a 
ball,  or  into  a  long  cylindrical  mass  like 
a  finger.  The  clysters  were  sometimes 
the  same  with  those  already  mentioned 
as  preventives.  At  other  times  he  mixed 
the  decoction  of  herbs  with  nitre,  honey, 
and  oil,  or  other  ingredients,  according 
as  he  imagined  he  could  attract,  wash, 
irritate,  or  soften.  The  quantity  of  liquor 
he  ordered  was  about  thirty-six  ounces, 
from  which  it  is  probable  he  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  be  all  used  at  once. 
Hippocrates  sometimes  proposed  to  purge 
the  head  alone.  This  practice  he  employed, 
after  purging  the  rest  of  the  body,  in 
apoplexy,  inveterate  pains  of  the  head, 
a  certain  sort  of  jaundice,  consumption, 
and  the  greater  part  of  chronical  dis¬ 
tempers.  For  that  purpose  he  used  the 
juices  of  several  plants,  as  celery ;  to 
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which  he  added  aromatic  drugs,  making 
the  patients  snuff  up  this  mixture  into 
their  nostrils.  He  used  also  powders 
compounded  of  myrrh,  the  flowers  of 
brass,  and  white  hellebore,  which  he 
caused  them  to  put  into  the  nose,  to  make 
them  sneeze,  and  to  draw  the  phlegm 
from  the  brain.  For  the  same  purpose 
also  he  used  what  he  calls  tetragonon, 
i.  e .,  44  something  having  four  angles 
but  what  this  was,  is  now  altogether  un¬ 
known,  and  was  so  even  in  the  days  of 
Galen,  who,  however,  supposes  it  to  be  an¬ 
timony,  or  certain  flakes  found  in  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 
Nothing  tends  to  imprint  chemical  facts 
upon  the  mind  so  much  as  the  exhibition 
of  interesting  experiments.  With  this 
view  the  following  selection  has  been 
made,  in  which  such  experiments  as  may 
be  performed  with  ease  and  safety ,  have 
uniformly  been  preferred. 

Experiments  on  Change  of  Temperature . 

Take  a  small  phial  about  half  full  of 
cold  water ;  grasp  it  gently  in  the  left 
hand,  and  from  another  phial  pour  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  very  gradually  into 
the  water.  A  strong  sensation  of  heat 
will  immediately  be  perceived.  This,  by 
the  continued  addition  of  the  acid,  may 
be  increased  to  many  degrees  beyond 
that  of  boiling  water. 

Take  a  small  phial,  in  one  hand, 
containing  some  pulverised  muriate  of 
ammonia ;  pour  a  little  water  upon  it, 
and  shake  the  mixture.  In  this  instance 
a  sensation  of  cold  will  immediately 
be  felt. 

If  the  student  be  in  possession  of  an 
air-pump,  the  following  experiment  may 
be  easily  performed  : — Let  him  fix  a 
small  tin  cup  of  ether  within  a  large 
watch-glass  containing  a  little  water,  and 
place  both  under  the  receiver  of  the  air- 
pump.  The  exhaustion  of  the  receiver 
will  cause  one  of  the  fluids  to  boil,  and 
the  other  to  freeze  at  the  same  instant. 

Place  a  phial  of  water,  inclosing  a 
thermometer,  in  a  frigorific  mixture,  and 
by  avoiding  agitation,  cool  it  some  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point.  If  it  be  now 
agitated,  it  immediately  becomes  solid, 
and  its  temperature  instantly  rises  to  32°, 


an  instance  of  a  change  of  form  occasion¬ 
ing  an  extrication  of  caloric. 

Fill  a  small  glass  matrass,  or  flask, 
holding  about  half  a  pint,  with  any  kind 
of  coloured  water,  having  previously  put 
in  a  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  ether :  then 
invert  the  flask  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water,  and  by  degrees  pour  boiling  water 
upon  its  bulb.  By  the  sudden  accession 
of  heat  the  ether  will  be  changed  into 
vapour,  which  will  force  out  the  coloured 
water  and  fill  the  whole  of  the  vessel. 
This  experiment  will  afford  an  example 
of  a  liquid  being  converted  into  an  elastic 
vapour  by  caloric. 

For  want  of  a  proper  glass  vessel,  a 
table-spoonful  of  ether  may  be  put  into 
a  moistened  bladder,  and  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  closely  tied.  If  hot  water 
be  then  poured  upon  it,  the  ether  will  ex¬ 
pand,  and  the  bladder  become  inflated. 

Take  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  in  form 
of  a  common  thermometer;  fill  it  with 
cold  water,  and  suspend  it  by  a  string. 
If  the  bulb  be  frequently  and  continually 
moistened  with  pure  sulphuric  ether,  the 
water  will  presently  be  frozen,  even  in 
summer. 

Dissolve  five  drachms  of  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  five  drachms  of  nitre,  both 
finely  powdered,  in  two  ounces  of  water. 
A  thermometer  immersed  in  the  solution 
will  show  that  the  temperature  is  reduced 
below  32°.  If  a  thermometer  tube,  filled 
with  water,  be  now  suspended  within  it, 
the  water  will  soon  be  as  effectually  frozen 
as  in  the  last  experiment. 

If  a  small  thermometer  be  placed  in  a 
glass  vessel  containing  about  an  ounce  of 
a  solution  of  soda,  on  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  saturate  the 
soda,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
will  expand,  affording  an  instance  of  heat 
being  produced  by  the  formation  of  a 
salt. 

Let  the  last  experiment  be  repeated, 
with  the  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  pure 
soda,  the  mercury  will  now  sink  in  the 
thermometer.  Here,  though  the  same 
kind  of  salt  is  formed,  cold  is  produced. 

Fill  a  thermometer  tube  with  tepid 
water,  and  immerse  it  in  a  glass  vessel  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature,  containing 
a  mercurial  thermometer.  If  the  whole 
be  now  placed  in  a  bed  of  snow,  or  in  a 
frigorific  mixture,  the  water  in  the  tube  will 
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suffer  a  progressive  diminution  of  volume 
until  it  arrives  at  about  40°;  it  will  then 
begin  to  expand  gradually  until  it  becomes 
solid.  This  shows  how  ice  is  enabled  to 
swim  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Another  example  on  this  subject  may 
be  shown.  Fill  a  thermometer  tube  with 
cold  water,  at  about  32°,  and  immerse  it 
in  a  vessel  of  warm  water.  In  this  case, 
the  water  in  the  tube  will  contract  in  vo¬ 
lume  till  it  arrives  at  about  42°,  when  it 
will  appear  for  a  time  nearly  stationary. 
If  the  heat  be  now  continued,  the  effect 
will  be  reversed,  for  the  water  in  the  tube 
will  expand  as  its  temperature  is  increased. 
This  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  chemical 
anomalv. 

(  To  he  continued.) 

Superior-  Salubrity  op  England. — The 
|  Registrar- General,  in  his  last  report  on  births, 
deaths  and  marriages,  says  that  it  is  now  well 
established  by  extensive  observation  that  England 
is  the  healthiest  country  in  Europe.  France 
stands  next  to  England  in  salubrity.  In  the 
continental  cities  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  is 
seldom  less  than  30  in  1000,  and  frequently  as 
high  as  40.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
only  25  in  1000.  Statistical  records  prove  that 
“the  climate  of  England  is  eminently  salubrious 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  shewn  that  the  climate 
of  any  part  of  the  continent  is  more  salubrious 
than  this  island — crowned  with  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  sloping  towards  the  east  and  the  south ; 
bathed  by  the  showers  of  the  Atlantic  ;  drained 
naturally  by  rivers  running  short  courses  to  the 
sea,  cultivated  more  extensively  than  other  lands, 
and  producing  those  unequalled  breeds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses,  which  flourish  only  in  healthy 
places. 
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TO  OUR  PATRONS,  READERS, 
AND  FRIENDS. 

The  present  number  brings  us  to  the  close 
of  this  year’s  labours.  We  trust  we  have 
redeemed  the  pledges  given  at  its  begin¬ 
ning.  For  our  part,  we  can  honestly  say 
that  no  exertion  has  been  spared  to  make 
our  periodical  worthy  its  great  and  all- 
important  object.  Works  of  rare  merit 
have  been  consulted,  and  the  cream  of 
their  authors  has  been  given.  The  only 
regret  is,  that  our  labours  are  not  ap¬ 
preciated  to  the  extent  we  could  wish  or 
we  humbly  consider  they  ought  to  be,  by 
an  increased  sale  of  our  Journal. 

We  are  open  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
friends ;  and  any  subject  that  they  may 
deem  useful  or  valuable,  by  its  being  sent, 
shall  command  our  serious  consideration. 

We  might  extend  this  address  to  some 
considerable  length,  but  as  such  addresses 
are  so  commonplace  we  conclude  this 
short  one  by  frankly  wishing  all — 

A  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A 
PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR. 

THE  GLEANER,  No.  23. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
This,  the  subject  of  our  next  series  of 
the  Gleaner,  is  one  we  consider  of  great 
importance,  and  also  one  by  no  means 
understood  by  the  majority  of  our  readers ; 
consequently  it  requires  no  further  preface, 
but  merely  to  state  that  it  is  our  most 
earnest  desire  to  furnish  such  a  fund  of 
useful  information  as  may  more  and 
more  enhance  the  usefulness  of  our  peri¬ 
odical  and  extend  its  circulation. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  those 


■psychical*  powers  which  are  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  animal.  Now  when  we 
attempt  to  analyse  these  attributes,  we 
may  resolve  them,  like  the  properties  of 
the  material  body,  into  different  groups. 
We  find  that  the  first  excitement  of  all 
mental  changes,  whether  these  involve  the 
action  of  the  feelings  or  of  the  reason , 
depends  upon  sensations ,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  impressions  made  upon  the 
nerves  of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and 
are  conveyed  by  these  to  a  particular 
ganglionic  centre,  which  is  termed  the 
sensorium ,  being  the  part  in  which  sen¬ 
sation,  or  the  capability  of feeling  external 
impressions,  especially  resides.  Now  there 
are  numerous  actions,  especially  among 
the  lower  animals,  which  seem  to  be  as 
far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
will,  as  little  directed  by  intelligence,  and 
hence  as  truly  “  automatic”  in  their  nature 
as  the  reflex  movements  themselves,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  seem  to  depend  upon 
sensation  for  their  excitement.  The  move¬ 
ment  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  consequent  upon  the  production 
of  the  sensation  :  of  this  kind  are  the  act 
of  sneezing  and  the  sudden  start  produced 
by  a  loud  and  unexpected  sound  in  our¬ 
selves.  But  in  other  instances  it  appears 
rather  to  proceed  from  an  internal  feeling 
excited  by  the  sensation,  more  akin  to  the 
emotions  of  man,  which,  without  any  cal¬ 
culation  of  consequences,"  any  intentional 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  any  exertion 
of  the  reason,  or  any  employment  of  a 
discriminating  will,  may  produce  an  ac- 

*  The  term  used  to  designate  the  sensorial  and 
mental  endowments  of  animals  in  its  most  com- 
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tion,  or  train  of  actions,  as  directly  and 
obviously  adapted  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
individual  as  we  have  seen  those  of  the 
reflex  character  to  he.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  actions  of 
the  lower  animals,  to  what  extent  they 
involve  feelings  or  emotions  at  all  ana¬ 
logous  to  those  which  we  experience ;  and 
it  would  seem  better  to  apply  the  generic 
term  consensual  to  those  in  which  the 
sensation  excites  the  motor  action,  either 
immediately  or  through  the  agency  of 
an  indiscriminating  impulse  excited  by 
|  the  sensation.  This  class  will  include  all 
the  purely  instinctive  actions  of  the 
lower  animals,  which  make  up,  with 
the  reflex,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
animal  functions  in  many  tribes,  and 
which  are  peculiarly  elaborate  in  their 
character  and  wonderful  in  their  results 
in  the  class  of  insects.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  actions,  not  being  the  result  of 
any  intelligent  choice  or  voluntary  di¬ 
rection  on  the  part  of  the  animals  which 
perform  them,  are  no  less  truly  automatic 
than  those  belonging  to  the  reflex  group  ; 
the  only  essential  difference  being  that 
the  latter  are  performed  without  the 
necessary  participation  of  sensation,  the 
excitement  of  which  appears  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  performance  of  the  latter. 
The  automatic  movements  are  found  to 
be  gradually  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  intelligence  and  will  as  we  rise 
I  towards  man,  in  whom  those  faculties  are 
|  more  strongly  developed,  so  as  to  keep 
!  the  consensual ,  as  well  as  the  reflex  ac¬ 
tions  in  subordination  to  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  purposes  of  his  existence.  There 
are  many  sensations,  however,  which  do 
not  thus  immediately  give  rise  to  mus¬ 
cular  movements;  their  operation  being 
rather  that  of  stimulating  to  action  the 
intellectual  powers.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  all  mental  processes  are  de¬ 
pendent,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  sen¬ 
sations,  which  serve  to  the  mind  the  same 
kind  of  purpose,  that  food  and  air  fulfil 
in  the  economy  of  the  body.  If  we  could 
imagine  a  being  to  come  into  the  world 
with  its  mental  faculties  fully  prepared 
for  action,  but  destitute  of  any  power  of 
receiving  sensations,  these  faculties  would 
never  be  aroused  from  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  in  profound  sleep,  and  the 
being  must  remain  in  a  state  of  complete 
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unconsciousness,  because  there  is  nothing 
of  which  it  can  be  made  sensible ;  no  kind 
of  idea  which  can  be  aroused  within  it. 
But  after  the  mind  has  once  been  in 
active  operation,  the  destruction  of  all 
future  power  of  receiving  sensations 
would  not  reduce  it  again  to  the  inactive 
condition ;  for  sensations  and  ideas  are  so 
stored  up  in  the  mind  by  the  power  of 
memory,  that  it  can  (so  to  speak)  feed 
upon  the  past.  Now,  the  ideas  which  are 
excited  by  sensations,  if  associated  with 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  constitute 
those  emotions  or  moving  powers  of  the 
mind  which  are,  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  springs  of  a  great  part  of  our 
actions.  When  strongly  excited,  the 
emotions  may  produce  movements  which 
are  purely  involuntary,  and  which  the 
will  may  not  be  able  to  restrain  ;  but  in 
their  normal  exercise  they  act  in  subor¬ 
dination  to  the  reasoning  processes,  and 
their  operations  upon  the  movements  of 
the  body  is  through  the  medium  of  vo¬ 
lition. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  peculiar  character  of 
voluntary  movement,  that  it  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers 
being  the  expression  of  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose,  of  a  designed  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
performing  it,  instead  of  proceeding  from 
a  mere  blind,  indiscriminating  impulse 
such  as  that  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  instinctive  and  emotional  actions. 

It  is  in  man  that  we  find  the  highest 
development  of  the  reasoning  faculties ; 
but  it  is  quite  absurd  to  limit  them  to 
him  as  some  have  done :  since  no  im¬ 
partial  observer  can  doubt  that  many  of 
the  lower  animals  can  execute  reasoning 
processes,  as  complete  in  their  way  as 
those  of  man,  though  much  more  limited 
in  their  scope. 

( To  be  continued.) 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  HODGKISS, 

OUR  AGENT  FOR  WALSALL  AND 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

We  have,  according  to  request,  inserted 
in  our  Journal  all  the  proceedings  in 
this  case,  and  will  leave  our  readers  to 
make  their  own  comments,  which  doubtless 
will  agree  with  our  opinion ;  namely,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  foundation  to 
base  such  proceedings  upon ;  and  it  is 
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only  another  proof  of  the  animus  and 
malignity  of  the  imbecile  professors  of 
the  allopathic  doctrine  engaged  in  them. 

Extracts  from  the  Walsall  Free  Press. 

Sudden  Death  of  a  Woman  after 
taking  Medicine. — An  inquest  was  held 
lately  at  the  Rycroft  Tavern,  Rycroft 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Rushail,  by  G.  H. 
Hinchliffe,  Esq.,  Coroner,  on  the  body  of 
Emma  Tonks,  22  years  of  age,  a  married 
woman.  The  husband  of  deceased,  a  col¬ 
lier,  stated  that  she  had  been  unwell  for 
the  last  month.  She  retired  to  bed  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  instant.  About  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  she  roused  him  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  her  some  medicine, 
which  she  had  obtained  from  W.  Hodg- 
kiss,  a  medical  botanist  in  Stafford 
Street,  Walsall,  and  on  his  rising,  at  half¬ 
past  six  o’clock  the  same  morning,  to  go 
to  his  work,  he  discovered  she  was  dead 
by  his  side,  but  still  warm.  No  surgeon 
was  called  in  either  before  or  after  death. 
A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  on 
the  21st  instant,  by  A.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Walsall;  but  the  inquest  was  adjourned 
until  Monday  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  mixture  analysed.  Mr.  W. 
Price,  Inspector  of  Police  at  Rushail,  found 
three  bottles  containing  the  mixture,  and 
a  paper  parcel,  all  of  which  had  been 
sold  to  her  by  Hodgkiss,  and  a  part 
of  which  she  had  been  taking  medicinally 
about  a  week.  Mr.  Ebsworth,  of  the 
firm  of  Duignan  and  Ebsworth,  solicitors, 
of  Walsall,  attended  the  inquest  to  watch 
the  case  for  the  person  who  supplied  the 
mixtures. 

Sudden  Death  of  a  Woman  after 
taking  Medicine.— G.  IT.  Hinchliffe, 
Esq.,  Coroner,  held  an  adjourned  inquest 
upon  the  body  of  Emma  Tonks,  of  whose 
death  a  notice  appeared  in  our  last  im¬ 
pression.  The  only  witness  examined  at 
the  adjourned  inquest  was  A.  A.  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  who  stated  that  he  had 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  deceased  on  Tuesday,  the 
25th  inst.,  and  had  found  the  head  turgid, 
and  the  face  swelled  and  slightly  flushed ; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  there  were  no 
other  external  appearances  of  an  unusual 
kind.  On  opening  the  head  he  found  the 
dura  mater  and  its  membranes,  the  pia 
mater  and  its  membranes,  and  the  blood¬ 


vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be  much  congested, 
and  their  general  appearance  that  of  a 
person  who  had  died  of  congestion  or 
apoplexy.  The  cerebellum  and  the  brain 
itself  were,  however,  both  healthy ;  and 
when  the  latter  was  cut  into  thin  slices,  pre¬ 
sented  fewer  bloody  points  than  usual.  The 
ventricles  were  also  healthy,  and  contained 
only  a  few  drops  of  serum.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
he  found  the  pleura  much  distended, 
and  containing  from  two  to  three  pints  of 
water.  The  lungs,  which  bore  traces  of 
old  disease,  and  were  much  condensed, 
were  found  to  be  in  an  active  state  of  in¬ 
flammation,  which  had  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  death.  The  heart  was  healthy 
and  of  a  jiatural  size,  but  its  ventricles 
were  gorged  with  dark,  coagulated  blood. 
The  liver,  which  was  much  enlarged,  had 
the  appearance  of  the  liver  of  a  person 
who  had  died  from  drinking  ardent  spirits. 
The  stomach  presented  a  deep  inflamma¬ 
tory  blush  externally,  while  internally  the 
whole  of  the  coats  were  much  inflamed, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  so  much  so 
as  to  be, .almost  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 
This  appearance  extended  to  the  other 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  kidneys  and  the  colon, 
which  were  healthy  and  normal  in  their 
appearance.  The  stomach  contained  a 
quantity  of  green  fluid  which  corre¬ 
sponded  in  appearance  with  a  fluid  in  a 
bottle  given  to  him  by  Inspector  Price, 
and  some  of  which  was  said  to  have  been 
administered  to  deceased.  The  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  stomach  were  such  as  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  some  acrid  poison,  and  therefore, 
although  there  could  be  no  doubt  deceased 
had  died  from  hydrotliorax,  or  dropsy  of 
the  chest,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  medicine  administered  had  not 
accelerated  death ;  but  from  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  death,  there  was  no  ground 
for  supposing  it  had  been  caused  by  the 
drugs  administered.  In  reply  to  one  of 
the  jurymen,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  that  re¬ 
peated  overdoses  of  calomel  might  have 
produced  the  appearances  found  in  the 
stomach ;  but  had  they  been  the  result 
of  calomel,  they  would  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  other  symptoms,  such  as  sali¬ 
vation.  Mr.  Cooper  (one  of  the  jury) 
was  about  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
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the  conduct  of  certain  parties  who  had 
prescribed  for  the  deceased  without  seeing 
her,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Coroner, 
who  reminded  him  that  the  present  was 
not  the  time  for  expressing  his  opinion, 
but  for  putting  what  questions  he  thought 
proper  to  the  witness  under  examination. 
One  or  two  of  the  jury  animadverted 
upon  the  notice  which  had  appeared  in 
the  papers,  of  the  former  portion  of  the 
inquest — some  saying  it  was  incorrect — 
others,  that  it  was  altogether  false  ;  but 
none  pointed  out  the  error,  and  all  were 
reminded  by  the  Coroner  that  that  was  a 
matter  foreign  to  the  inquiry.  No  further 
questions  having  been  put  to  Mr.  Fletcher, 
the  Coroner  summed  up  and  touched  upon 
the  principal  points  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
evidence.  At  the  close  of  the  Coroner’s 
remarks,  Mr.  Cooper  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
analysed ;  but  on  being  informed  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  that  analysation  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  could  throw  no  light 
upon  the  causes  of  death,  which  there 
could  be  no  doubt  were  what  he  had  be¬ 
fore  stated,  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  press 
his  request ;  and  the  jury,  without  retiring, 
returned  a  verdict  of  “  Death  from  natu¬ 
ral  causes.” 

I  sent  a  plain,  unvarnished  detail  of 
the  case  to  the  Editor  of  the  above 
paper,  which,  in  justice  to  me  he  ought 
to  have  inserted ;  but  no :  he  had  not 
enough  common  honesty  or  liberality  to 
do  so.  And  here,  also,  I  state  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  gave  in  his  evidence  very  clearly, 
which  was  owing,  I  think,  to  the  presence 
I  of  the  solicitor,  for  he  had  already  pro- 
!  mised  that  I  should  not  go  unpunished : 
but  when  trying  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  the  jury,  after  his  evidence,  and  the 
impropriety  of  me  giving  a  certificate,  the 
solicitor  at  once  stopped  it  by  telling  them 
it  was  not  the  business  of  the  meeting ; 
and  the  Coroner  said  there  was  no  law  to 
punish  me  nor  prohibit  me  from  practice, 
except  they  could  bring  a  charge  of  man¬ 
slaughter. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal, 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  following 
particulars  of  the  proceedings  which  caused 
so  much  excitement  in  this  district,  re¬ 
specting  the  death  of  a  female  who  died 


under  botanic  treatment,  and  which  the 
doctors  thought  a  very  ample  opportunity 
of  venting  their  spleen  at  the  botanic 
system.  The  particulars  are  as  follows: 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th  November, 
Emma  Tonks  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  the 
husband,  Mr.  Tonks,  went  into  the  town 
to  fetch  a  doctor:  the  first  he  called  upon 
was  not  at  home;  he  went  to  a  Mr. 
Whimper  next,  and  the  assistant,  Mr. 
Cox,  supplied  him  with  a  powder,  which 
|  was  to  be  given  in  two  doses,  but,  through 
1  mistake,  was  administered  in  one — but 
would  not  go  to  see  her.  About  four 
o’clock,  Mr.  Tonks  came  for  me.  at  the 
request  of  his  wife.  After  learning  how 
she  was,  I  refused  to  go,  and  advised 
him  to  get  a  doctor,  when  he  related 
what  I  have  stated  above.  I  went,  and 
took  with  me  some  acid  tincture  of 
Lobelia,  and  found  her  almost  suffocated, 
suffering  as  a  primary  cause  from  hydro¬ 
thorax.  I  administered  teaspoonful  doses 
of  the  tincture,  till  she  could  breathe  a 
little  easier ;  at  six  o’clock  I  left,  with 
instructions  how  they  were  to  treat  her, 
and  to  come  for  some  mixture;  at  nine 
o’clock,  she  continued  to  get  easier  through 
the  day,  but  at  night  had  another  attack, 
got  out  of  bed  in  a  profuse  perspiration, 
and  sat  before  the  kitchen  fire,  where,  it 
appears,  she  took  cold,  for,  after  getting  into 
bed  again,  she  complained  of  great  cold¬ 
ness,  and  in  two  hours  after  she  was  dead. 
Mr.  Tonks  then  w~ent  to  the  above-named 
Mr.  Cox,  to  get  a  certificate  for  the 
burial,  when  he  told  him  he  should  not 
give  one,  because  he  had  not  seen  her 
before  death.  Mr.  Tonks  then  came  to 
me,  and  I  gave  him  a  certificate.  Some 
time  during  the  day,  the  said  Mr.  Cox 
met  Mr.  Tonks,  and  asked  him  if  lie  had 
given  information  to  the  Inspector  of 
Police.  He  said,  “  No,  he  had  got  a 
certificate.” — “  Where  did  you  get  it 
■  from  ?”  was  the  eager  inquiry,  when  Mr. 

:  Tonks,  thoughtlessly,  told  him  from  me. 
Mr.  Cox  then  took  him  into  a  public  house, 
and  treated  him  with  two  pints  of  ale,  and 
gave  him  a  half-crown,  while  he  solicited 
all  the  information  from  him  he  could 
get.  The  said  Mr.  Cox  then  had  the 
impertinence  to  come  to  my  shop,  and 
ask  me  questions  concerning  it,  and  said, 
“he  should  have  given  calomel  and  opium 
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in  three-grain  doses  every  ten  minutes 
with  a  large  blister  on  the  chest  to  draw 
out  the  water.”  (But  I  think  he  wanted 
one  on  his  head  to  draw  the  water  out 
of  his  brains.)  He  then  goes  from  me, 
and  communicates  information  to  Inspec¬ 
tor  Price,  who  goe3  to  Mr.  Tonks’s  house, 
and  demands  the  medicine  and  certificate, 
and  gets  up  an  inquest  and  post-mortem. 
All  this  is  done  without  my  knowledge 
as  to  when  it  was  to  take  place.  So, 
fearing  there  was  something  wrong  going 
on,  my  friends  would  have  a  solicitor  to 
watch  the  case,  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the 
jury,  and  the  doctor  too. 

W.  Hodgkiss. 

No.  241,  Stafford- street,  Walsall. 

THE  EAR. 

Every  person  knows  he  has  an  ear,  that 
he  hears  with  it,  that  it  has  an  opening, 
and  that  it  produces  a  kind  of  wax :  so 
far  does  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
organ  extend,  but  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
is  beyond  this  acquainted  with  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  important  that  all  should 
understand  not  only  the  structure,  func¬ 
tions  and  conformation  of  this  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elaborate  organ,  but  be  enabled, 
upon  most  accidents  happening  to  it,  to 
know  and  apply  the  proper  means  to 
remedy  and  obviate  such  unfortunate 
occurrences ;  for  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
as  precious  as  that  of  sight.  In  fact,  one 
adds  intensely  to  the  other,  and  the  loss 
of  either,  physically  speaking,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befal  an 
individual;  and  were  we  obliged  to  relin¬ 
quish  either,  it  would  be  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  could  decide  upon  which 
to  part  with.  Thus  premising,  we  begin 
with  a  short  and  concise  description  of  the 
conformation  of  the  ear,  and  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  render  it  as  explicit  as  a  mere 
description,  unaided  by  drawings,  can 
accomplish.  The  general  form  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  ear  needs  no  description, 
consequently  we  pass  on  to  the  great 
cavity  of  the  ear  called  the  concha ,  which 
is  the  trumpet-like  opening  that  leads  to 
the  tube,  which  is  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length :  this  leads  into  the 
tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  set  of  small  glands,  which 
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pour  their  secretion  into  the  tube  ;  which 
secretion  is  the  cerumen  or  wax.  As  to 
its  course,  it  first  passes  upward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  then  makes  a  slight  curve  to 
descend  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym¬ 
panum. 

The  tympanum  is  a  very  irregular 
cavity,  intermediate  betwixt  the  mem¬ 
brane  which  is  extended  across  the  bottom  j 
of  the  external  tube,  and  the  labyrinth, 
or  internal  ear.  It  contains  no  fluid  as 
the  labyrinth  does  ;  but  is  really  a  cavity 
having  a  communication  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  air  through  a  tube  which  leads  into  j 
the  throat.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  j 
external  tube  forms  a  circle,  which  is 
pretty  regular  and  upon  which  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  tympanum  is  extended. 
That  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
which  is  opposite  the  termination  of  the 
external  tube  is  very  irregular ;  it  has  in 
it  the  foramen  rotundum  and  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  latter  leading  into  the  vestibule, 
or  central  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and 
the  former  into  another  part  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  The  eustachian  tube  extends 
forward  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
and  opens  behind  the  palate  into  the 
throat,  and  doubtless  is  designed  for 
admitting  the  free  access  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is 
extended  over  the  circular  opening  of  the 
bottom  of  the  external  tube.  It  has  a 
little  of  an  oval  shape,  and  lies  over 
somewhat  obliquely,  so  that  its  lower 
margin  is  further  inward  than  the  upper. 

Its  use  is  to  convey  the  vibration  of  the 
atmosphere,  collected  by  the  outer  ear, 
inwards  to  the  chain  of  bones  in  the 
tympanum.  Although  this  membrane  be 
tense,  it  is  not  stretched  uniformly,  like 
the  parchment  of  a  drum,  but  is  drawn 
into  a  funnel-like  shape  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  long  neck  of  the  malleus  to  its 
centre.  It  consists  of  two  layers  of  mem¬ 
brane,  and  has  naturally  no  perforation  in 
it ;  and  the  experiments  of  air  and  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  sent  from  the  mouth 
through  the  ear  succeed  only  in  those  who 
have  had  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
partially  ruptured  or  eroded  by  ulcera¬ 
tion.  This  membrane  is  transparent ;  and 
when  we  look  into  the  tube  of  the  ear 
and  direct  a  strong  light  into  it,  we  observe 
it  to  be  of  a  shining,  tendinous  appearance. 
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The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  are  transmitted  to  the  foramen 
ovale  by  four  small  moveable  bones,  called 
the  malleus,  incus,  orbiculare  and  stapes ; 
named  from  their  shape,  in  English,  thus : 
the  mallet,  the  anvil,  the  globe  and  the 
stirrup.  They  are  so  united  by  articulation 
and  small  ligaments  as  to  form  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  chain,  and  while  they  transmit 
their  vibrations,  their  mechanism  is  such 
that  they  strengthen  the  impulse.  They 
have  also  small  muscles  attached  to  them. 

The  labyrinth  is  the  internal  ear,  the 
proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  It 
consists  of  a  vestibule  or  middle  cavity, 
of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of  the 
cochlea.  It  has  its  name  from  those  cavi¬ 
ties  and  tubes,  leading  into  each  other  in 
so  intricate  a  manner  as  to  be  followed 
out  with  much  difficulty.  We  understand 
that  the  cavities  hitherto  described  in  the 
human  ear  contain  air  and  communicate 
with  the  atmosphere ;  but  in  the  cavities 
we  have  now  to  describe  the  nerve  is  ex¬ 
panded,  and  there  is  in  contact  with  it  not 
air  but  an  aqueous  fluid. 

The  vestibule,  or  central  cavity  of  the 
labyrinth,  is  of  an  oval  form. 

There  are  three  semicircular  canals 
opening  into  it. 

The  third  division  of  the  labyrinth  is 
the  cochlea,  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  shell  of  a  snail. 

Within  the  vestibule,  semicircular  ca¬ 
nals,  and  cochlea,  there  are  soft  membranes. 
These  form  sacculi  and  tubes  which  con¬ 
tain  a  fluid,  and  have  the  extreme  branches 
of  a  nerve  distributed  ariiong  them.  Be¬ 
twixt  the  soft  sacculi  and  tubes  and  a  pair 
of  the  osseous  labyrinth  a  watery  fluid  is 
exuded.  All  these  parts  are  supplied  with 
nerves  uniting  with  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  conveys  the  sensation  to  the  brain. 

Of  Hearing  in  general.- — The  exter¬ 
nal  ear  collects  the  vibrations  of  sound 
as  it  moves  in  the  atmosphere  with  cir¬ 
cular  undulation  from  the  sounding  body. 
From  the  external  ear  the  trumpet-like 
tube  conveys  the  sound  inward  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  In  the 
tympanum  the  operation  of  the  chain  of 
bones  is,  to  increase  the  vibration  received 
upon  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
and  to  transmit  it  through  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  conveys 
a  double  motion  through  the  cochlea. 


There  is  no  air  in  the  labyrinth,  but 
only  an  aqueous  fluid  which  conveys  a 
stronger  impulse  than  the  atmosphere ; 
thus  the  sound  is  conveyed  through  the 
ear,  and  taken  up  by  the  auditory  nerve 
to  the  braim 

From  our  description  it  may  be  plainly 
seen,  that  an  organ  so  beautifully,  elabo¬ 
rately,  and  delicately  formed,  ought,  when 
in  a  diseased  state,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
tenderest  and  most  careful  manner :  no 
forcible  means  ought  to  be  used  upon  any 
consideration  in  using  the  necessary  ap¬ 
plications  and  conducting  the  required  ope¬ 
rations  upon  so  delicate  an  organ :  nor  can 
the  practice  of  syringing  the  ear,  when 
forcibly  done  (which  is  always  the  case 
when  in  unskilled  hands),  be  too  highly 
reprehended.  Neither  should  any  oil  or 
other  fluid  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  former  case,  the  action  of 
the  syringe  is  too  powerful,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  oil  will  necessarily  sink,  and  an 
accumulation  of  it  take  place  against  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  prevent 
its  vibration,  making  the  patient  deafer 
than  before.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
syringe,  let  it  be  with  all  possible  gentle¬ 
ness  ;  and  if  any  oleaginous  fluid  be  re¬ 
quired,  let  a  small  piece  of  cotton  wool 
be  immersed  in  the  fluid,  then  nipped 
out,  and  the  cotton  wool,  thus  delicately 
charged  with  the  oil  or  fluid,  carefully 
inserted  in  the  ear  :  this  is  all  that  ought 
to  be  done. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
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indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 
BEARBERRY  (Uva  Ursi) 

Is  our  illustration  for  this  number. 

Description. — A  beautiful  little  ever¬ 
green  shrub,  long,  trailing  branches,  ob¬ 
tuse,  rigid,  glossy  leaves,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Place. — Stony,  barren,  alpine  heaths 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 

Time. — It  flowers  in  May,  and  the 
bright  red  berries  remain  through  the 
winter. 

Qualities. — It  is  an  astringent,  and 
mild  diuretic,  and  stands  recommended  as 
a  useful  medicine  in  calculous  and  ne¬ 
phritic  diseases. 

The  dose  is  from  twenty  grains  to  one 
drachm  of  the  powdered  leaves,  or  from 
two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  a  strong 
decoction. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  68.) 

During  the  ten  years  ending  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1856,  3037  persons  received  licenses 
to  practise  as  apothecaries,  either  from  the 
London  or  from  the  Dublin  Company. 
All  these  persons  were  compelled,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  produce  evidence 
of  a  five  years’  apprenticeship.  The 
premium  paid  by  each  apprentice  ave¬ 
rages,  probably,  .£150.  He  gives  this 
sum,  and  his  labour,  as  soon  as  he  is 
imperfectly  initiated,  as  a  dispenser  of 
the  drugs  which  his  master  may  prescribe 
for  his  patients.  In  return,  he  receives 
board  and  lodging,  and  has  such  oppor¬ 


tunities  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession  as  his  master’s  “  surgery  ” 
may  afford.  The  practical  knowledge 
of  pharmacy  which  he  obtains  is  highly 
important  and  useful,  but  it  is  only 
practical — rarely,  if  ever,  scientific ;  and 
even  the  practical  kind  is  very  limited, 
in  comparison  with  that  obtainable  during  j 
six  months  in  a  large  druggist’s  shop,  j 
in  which  the  number  and  variety  of  drugs  j 
far  exceed  those  of  a  general  practitioner’s  ! 
dispensary.  The  absurdity  and  loss  of  ' 
time  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  felt 
so  strongly,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
enforcing  it  is  evaded.  A  contract  is 
usually  made,  by  which,  after  the  young 
man  has  been  a  dispensary  drudge  for 
two  or  three  years,  he  is  at  liberty, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term,  to 
attend  the  professional  lectures  and  hos¬ 
pital  practice  necessary  to  qualify  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  examination  by 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  and  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  examiners  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  are  aware  that 
this  method  of  evasion  is  pursued,  and 
fully  recognise  it.  The  payment  of  the 
large  premium  needlessly  augments  the 
cost  of  medical  education ;  the  youth  is 
taken  from  a  provincial  school  when  he 
is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  having  ' 
scarcely  any  general  information,  and 
knowing  but  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  | 
to  spend  those  precious  years,  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  general 
culture  of  his  mind,  in  learning  what 
might  be  acquired  in  a  few  months; 
while  the  system  of  evasion  which  is 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  lessen  the  loss 
of  time  and  money  which  an  honest 
conformity  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
involves,  is  humiliating  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  The  extent  of  the  injury 
which  the  apprenticeship  system  inflicts 
is  depicted  in  the  following  evidence  of 
Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  Examiners  of 
the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a 
teacher  of  surgery  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years : — 

“  If  you  take,  as  it  has  frequently  been 
my  lot  to  see,  a  young  man  who  has  come 
from  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  and 
compare  him  with  one  who  has  been  at 
the  university,  who  has  merely  taken  his 
first  degree  in  medicine,  both  of  them 
young  men,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age,  j 
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you  will  find  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  one  who  has  been  ap¬ 
prenticed,  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  a 
country  practitioner,  acquires  information  ; 
he  has  no  power  of  observing  and  gene¬ 
ralising — in  many  instances  he  cannot 
spell,  and  cannot  put  down  his  thoughts 
in  writing — -in  short,  he  evidences  in 
every  way  great  imperfection  of  mental 
development ;  whilst  the  young  man  who 
has  come  from  the  university  gains  more, 
perhaps,  in  a  couple  of  years,  than  the 
other  would  if  he  were  at  the  hospital  for 
ten  years.”  From  personal  knowledge  we 
can  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  fees  payable  as  a  condition  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  certificates  of  attendance  on 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  necessary 
to  render  a  student  eligible  for  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  London  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  or  by  the  London  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  vary  at  the  different  medical 
schools ;  but  in  London  they  range,  we 
believe,  from  £ 70  to  <£100.  As  the  student 
has  to  make  a  separate  payment  for  the 
c”  subjects,”  or  parts  of  the  “  subjects  ” 
which  he  may  dissect,  and  necessarily 
incurs  other  incidental  expenses  not  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  head  of  fees,  and  as  he 
must  possess  a  few  books  to  aid  him  in 
his  studies,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
estimating  the 

Cost  of  professional  instruction  at  .  £100  0  0 

Cost  of  diploma  of  London  College 


of  Surgeons .  23  2  0 

Cost  of  diploma  of  London  Apothe¬ 
caries’ Company .  10  10  0 

Aprenticeship  premium  (say)  .  .  150  0  0 


Total  fees  payable  to  become  a  ge¬ 
neral  practitioner . £283  12  0 

The  College  of  Surgeons  examines  only 
in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery  ; 
and  although  the  Apothecaries’  Company 
examines  in  chemistry,  botany,  materia 
medica,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  it 
is  legally  debarred  from  the  domain  of 
surgery,  so  that  to  become  a  properly 
qualified  “  general  practitioner,”  a  man 
i  must  pass  both  examinations  and  pay  for 
both  diplomas.  Candidates  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  must 
!  have  been  professional  students  four  years. 

Candidates  for  membership  of  the  Apothe- 
.j  caries’  Company  must  have  been  profes¬ 
sional  students  five  years,  but  by  syste¬ 
matically  evading  the  Act  of  Parliament 


the  Company  allows  the  years  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  count.  If  we  assume  that 
the  apprentice  passes  two  years  in  the 
house  of  his  master,  and  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  years  elsewhere  as  an  attendant 
on  lectures  and  hospital  practice,  that  his 
clothes  and  miscellanea  cost  him  £25  a 
year,  and  that  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  studentship  his  board  and  lodging 
cost  him  £7 5  a  year,  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  during  his  five  years  of  study  would 
be  as  follows  : — 

Fees  for  lectures,  hospital  practice, 

and  diplomas  as  above  ....  <£283  12  0 

Clothes  and  miscellanea  for  five 

years .  125  0  0 

Board  and  lodging  for  three  years  .  225  0  0 

£633  12  0 

It  thus  appears  that  by  subjecting  a 
youth  sixteen  years  old  to  the  educational 
processes  ordered  in  the  conjoint  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Apothecaries’  Company,  a  duly 
qualified  general  practitioner  may  be 
produced  in  five  years  at  the  cost,  using 
round  numbers,  of  £650.  We  know  that 
the  process  may  be  gone  through  for  a 
less  sum,  and  that  very  often  a  much 
larger  one  is  expended.  Of  course  the 
highest  class  of  medical  men,  who  receive 
a  first-rate  preliminary  education,  who 
visit  the  Continental  schools,  and  who,  if 
they  join  the  London  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  pay  £56  :  10  for  their  license,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  their  university 
diploma,  must  disburse  a  much  larger  sum; 
but  we  believe  £650  is  a  fair  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  amount  usually  spent  by 
the  better  class  of  frugal  and  industrious 
young  men  in  qualifying  themselves  as 
“  general  practitioners,”  by  the  method 
enjoined  upon  them  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Apothecaries’  Company,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  given  to 
them  by  the  State.  Now,  viewing  these 
facts,  the  medico-political  economist  is 
prompted  to  ask  whether  an  education 
equal  to  that  usually  possessed  by  the 
general  practitioner  is  not  obtainable  for 
a  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money? 
Or  in  other  words,  whether  an  equal 
amount  of  time  and  money  could  not  be 
so  expended  as  to  effect  an  education  far 
superior  to  the  one  in  question.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  | 
;  the  affirmative. 
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We  have  already  shown  the  baneful 
result  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  No 
additional  arguments  are  needed  to  prove 
that  if  the  first  two  years  of  the  five 
were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
general  education,  the  student  would  be 
enabled  to  make  far  better  use  of  his 
time  and  opportunities  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  studentship  than  he 
does  or  can  now.  However  idly  the 
first  half  of  the  five  years  may  be  spent, 
the  diplomas  obtained  every  week  show 
that  during  the  last  two  summers  and 
three  winters  men  can  easily  qualify 
themselves  to  become  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  even  by  the  cumbrous  system 
now  in  force.  Therefore,  if  the  law  en¬ 
joining  apprenticeship  were  abolished, 
and  if  the  student  who  now  spends  two 
and  a  half  years  as  an  apprentice,  were 
instead  to  spend  two  years  of  that  time 
in  acquiring  a  sound  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  (a  practical  knowledge  of  phar¬ 
macy  being  obtained  in  the  six  months 
immediately  afterwards),  he  would,  at 
the  end  of  the  five  years,  not  only  be  far 
superior  in  general  education  to  the 
average  of  general  practitioners,  but  the 
intellectual  discipline  and  enlarged  views 
ensured  by  his  general  education  would 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  professional 
studies  with  a  rapidity,  thoroughness,  and 
success  which  are  denied  to  the  man  des¬ 
titute  of  preliminary  education,  and  which 
would  issue  in  the  possession  of  far  more 
accurate  knowledge,  more  decisive  skill, 
and  more  trustworthy  judgment,  than 
characterise  the  general  practitioner  as 
at  present  educated.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  if  the  apprenticeship  law  were 
abolished,  such  students  a3  might  not 
choose  to  incur  the  expense  of  giving 
themselves  the  preliminary  education 
above  mentioned,  could,  besides  devoting 
six  months  exclusively  to  practical  phar¬ 
macy,  attend  all  the  lectures  and  hospital 
practice  required  by  existing  regulations 
in  three  years ;  thus  completing  their 
professional  education  within  that  time, 
and  lessening  the  cost  of  it  by  two  years 
and  £200.  Thus  it  appears,  that  were  it 
not  for  State  interference,  in  the  form 
of  the  apprenticeship  law,  the  middle 
classes  could  be  supplied  with  medical 
men  far  superior  to  those  who  now 
attend  them,  at  a  price  no  higher  than 


that  now  paid,  and  that  the  poorer 
classes  could  be  supplied  with  medical 
men,  having  an  education  equal  to  the 
present  general  practitioner,  at  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  now  paid  for 
it.  The  wrong  suffered  by  both  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  public  through  this 
apprenticeship  system  would  have  been 
remedied  long  ago  if  the  medical  body 
had  been  left  to  legislate  for  itself. 

But  there  is  another  characteristic  of 
the  present  educational  system  far  more 
injurious  than  that  of  apprenticeship, 
and  equally  maintained  by  the  authority 
of  the  State,  viz.,  the  certificate  system. 
We  have  already  explained  how  this 
system  was  made  available  to  secure 
the  monopoly  of  teaching,  and  of  the 
consequent  fees,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  hospital  surgeons;  the  more  liberal 
administration  of  the  system  of  late 
years  justifies  us  in  believing  that  it  is 
maintained,  partly  at  least,  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
medical  education  outweigh  the  objections 
to  it.  But  our  readers  must  judge. 
Each  winter  session  of  medical  study 
is  six  months  long;  each  summer  session 
is  three  months  long ;  and  as  the  period 
during  which  candidates  for  membership 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  of 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  are  required 
to  attend  lectures  and  hospital  practice 
extends  over  three  winter  sessions  and 
two  summer  sessions,  the  aggregate  time 
so  occupied  is  exactly  two  years.  Within 
this  period  candidates  for  membership 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Company  obtain 
certificates  from  various  professors  or 
professional  lecturers  recognised  by  the 
company,  that  they  have  attended  fifteen 
courses  of  lectures.  Most  of  the  courses 
consist  of  three  lectures  a  week  during 
the  whole  of  each  session.  Some  courses, 
as  of  anatomy,  occasionally  consist  of  a 
lecture  each  day.  Adding  the  winter 
and  summer  courses  together,  we  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  average  number  of  lectures 
m  each  course  is  65,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  lectures  certified  as  attended 
is  975.  Besides  attending  these  lectures, 
the  student  is  expected  to  dissect  during 
one  winter,  and  must  produce  certificates 
that  he  has  diligently  attended  the  medical 
practice  of  an  hospital  during  eighteen 
months.  To  make  such  attendance  at 
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an  hospital  fairly  profitable,  it  should 
occupy  at  least  two  hours  a  day.  A 
special  order  of  succession  in  which  the 
lectures  are  to  be  attended  is  strictly 
insisted  on  by  the  Apothecaries’  Com¬ 
pany.  Of  course  many  of  the  certificates 
required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  are 
the  same  as  those  required  by  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Company ;  but  the  college  requires 
the  candidate  to  produce  certificates  of 
having  attended  an  additional  course  on 
anatomy,  two  on  the  principles  of  surgery, 
and  one  on  clinical  surgery,  the  three 
courses  comprising  about  316  lectures; 
and  of  having  attended  the  hospital 
practice  of  surgery  during  twenty-four 
months.  So  that  besides  dissecting,  and 
attending  during  eighteen  months  on  the 
medical  practice,  and  twenty-four  months 
on  the  surgical  practice  of  an  hospital, 
the  embryo  general  practitioner  must 
produce  certificates  of  having  attended 
about  1300  lectures,  each  of  which  is  an 
hour  long !  The  simple  statement  of 
these  facts  seems  to  us  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  the  whole  system  of  medical 
education  as  now  pursued.  The  result 
is  obvious :  the  lectures  are  neglected ; 
and  as  both  surgeons  and  physicians  visit 
the  hospitals  at  the  same  hour,  the  most 
diligent  students  are  obliged  to  neglect 
medical  practice  if  they  attend  the  surgical 
and  vice  versa ,  or  to  run  in  a  confused 
way  from  one  to  the  other,  thus  attend¬ 
ing  neither  efficiently.  Many  young 
men  who  begin  their  studies  in  earnest 
become  perplexed  and  discouraged  by 
the  multiplicity  of  claims  simultaneously 
made  upon  them,  and  at  length  lapse  into 
indifference  as  to  either  lectures  or  hospital 
practice,  provided  only  they  can  obtain 
the  requisite  certificates.  They  therefore 
content  themselves  with  appearing  at  the 
lectures  and  at  the  hospitals  just  so  often 
as  is  needful  to  prevent  them  from  seem¬ 
ing  entire  strangers  to  the  lecturers  or  to 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
which  they  attend.  How  far  the  be¬ 
wilderment  caused  by  these  regulations 
co-operates  with  the  temptations  of  the 
metropolis  to  start  young  men  in  the 
career  of  profligacy  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  distinguish  medical  students, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  its  influence 
in  this  direction  is  undoubtedly  great, 
j  Vain  attempts  are  made  at  some  schools 

to  enforce  attendance  on  lectures  by  with¬ 
holding  the  certificates  from  such  students 
as  do  not  comply  with  the  regulations 
laid  down:  attendants  on  the  lectures  at 

St.  George’s  Hospital  are  expected  to 
attest  their  presence  in  the  lecture-room 
by  signing  their  names  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  whenever  the  lecturer  may 
suddenly  call  upon  them  to  do  so.  The 
chief  result  is,  that  each  lecture  is  in¬ 
terrupted  throughout  by  the  entrance  of 
students,  almost  every  minute  of  the  hour, 
their  main  object  being  to  be  present  at 
the  end,  when  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  their  autographs  to  the  lecturer. 
The  punctual  and  attentive  listeners  to 
the  lecture  are  still  more  effectually 
prevented  from  concentrating  their  at¬ 
tention  upon  it  by  the  attempt  to  enforce 
discipline  which  distinguishes  King’s 
College.  There  the  porter  puts  a  mark 
against  the  name  of  each  student  who 
enters  the  room  before  the  professor 
begins  his  lecture.  The  presence  of  the 
idlers  being  thus  enforced,  they  seat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  backmost  benches,  and 
occupy  the  time  of  the  lecture  in  playing 
all  the  games  possible  to  inventive  geniuses 
under  such  circumstances.  The  authority 
of  such  professors  as  Dr.  Budd  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  maintain  silence  is  powerless. 
We  have  often  seen  them  compelled  to 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  until 
the  uproar  subsided.  The  injustice  of 
such  a  system  to  the  real  student  is 
surely  sufficiently  evident.  But  lecturers 
themselves  are  so  sensible  that  students 
are  overlectured  that,  however  numerous 
may  be  a  student’s  sins  of  omission,  cases 
are  extremely  rare  in  which  he  is  punished 
by  depriving  him  of  his  certificate.  As 
when  laws  are  cruel,  juries  perjure  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  convict,  so  lecturers, 
as  well  as  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons, 
conscious  of  the  unreasonable  demands 
made  on  students,  furnish  them  with 
certificates  of  having  “  diligently  attended” 
the  needful  lectures  and  hospital  practice, 
without  making  inconvenient  inquiries 
whether  such  certificates  are  justified. 
Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  evidence,  says,  “  I 
know  too  well  that  from  various  parts, 
certificates,  diplomas,  and  all  other  papers 
come  very  improperly  sometimes,”  and 
that,  “  they  are  often  very  deceptive.” 
....  u  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that 
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amongst  those  attending  my  surgical 
lectures,  I  have  at  this  moment  three 
or  four,  who  have  paid  me  their  money, 
whom  I  have  never  seen ;  and  when  last 
season  I  called  their  names  over,  I  found 
them  absent.  They  had  paid  their  money 
and  walked  off  to  the  country,  and  had 
relied  upon  my  never  discovering  the 
fact ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they 
would  have  come  to  me  and  asked  for  a 
certificate,  and  probably  they  would  have 
got  it.  I  was  once  (?)  deceived  in  that 
way,  and  gave  a  false  certificate.”  The 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  1834,  called  upon 
teachers  to  be  more  discriminating  in 
giving  their  certificates ;  44  but,”  says 
Mr.  Guthrie,  44  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  given  themselves  any  trouble 
about  it,  either  students  or  teachers ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  their  interest  so  to  do, 
unless  the  rule  is  general.”  Mr.  Green 
affirms  that  students  are  likely  to  abandon 
any  school  where  regular  attendance  on 
lectures  is  enforced.  That  this  certificate 
system  must  generate  loose  notions  of 
moral  obligation  in  both  teachers  and 
pupils  there  can,  we  think,  be  little 
doubt.  We  heard  a  young  man  ask  for 
a  certificate  of  having  attended  a  course 
of  lectures,  not  one  of  which  he  had 
been  present  at.  The  lecturer  began  to 
fill  up  the  certificate,  but  before  com¬ 
pleting  his  signature  he  said  to  the 
student,  44  Have  I  ever  seen  your  face 
before  ?”  After  considerable  equivocation, 
the  student  admitted  that  he  had  not 
attended  more  than  one  lecture.  The 
lecturer  then  said,  that  on  receiving 
evidence  of  his  attendance  on  a  single 
lecture,  he  would  sign  the  certificate  of 
his  having  attended  the  course !  The 
student  finally  admitted  that  he  had  not 
attended  one  lecture,  and  that  he  did 
not  even  know  in  which  quarter  of  the 
year  the  course  was  given.  But  he 
pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
attendance,  and  having  paid  his  hospital 
fees,  he  persisted  in  trying  to  convince 
the  physician  that  if  he  refused  the 
certificate,  he  would  not  only  be  guilty  of 
a  great  unkindness,  but  a  great  injustice! 
He  evidently  considered  that  in  paying 
1  his  fees  he  had  bought  the  certificate, 
and  that  the  lectures  were  given  into 
the  bargain,  to  be  attended  or  refused  at 
his  option.  Another  authentic  instance, 


even  more  ludicrous,  and  equally  illus-  1 
trative  of  the  value  of  certificates,  has 
just  been  communicated  to  us  by  the 
physician  to  whom  it  occurred.  A 
certain  student  declared  that  he  had 
attended  the  clinical  lectures  of  Hr.  A., 
who  accordingly  gave  him  a  certificate 
to  that  effect.  Some  time  afterwards, 
requiring  a  like  certificate  from  another 
physician  of  the  same  hospital,  Dr.  B., 
he  actually  went  again  to  Dr.  A.,  and 
asked  him  for  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  his  lectures  supposing  him  to 
be  Dr.  B.  Whether,  in  fact,  he  had 
never  seen  either  of  the  lecturers  in  the 
lecture-theatre,  or  whether  his  memory 
played  him  false,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
determine. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

( Continued  from  page  72.) 

Charge  a  small  glass  retort  with  strong 
muriatic  acid,  and  insert  its  beak  into  a 
tubulated  receiver  containing  a  little  wa¬ 
ter;  then  into  this  receiver  insert  two 
small  thermometers,  the  one  immersed  in 
the  water,  the  other  suspended  above  it. 
By  applying  the  heat  of  a  lamp  to  the  re¬ 
tort,  muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  disengaged  in 
abundance ;  and  if  the  thermometers  be 
examined,  that  which  is  suspended  in  the 
gas  will  be  found  to  have  risen  only  a  few 
degrees,  while  that  which  W’as  immersed 
in  the  cold  water  has  acquired  a  boiling 
heat. 

Take  a  glass  of  cold  water,  pour  a  little 
sulphuric  ether  upon  its  surface,  and  in¬ 
flame  it  by  a  slip  of  lighted  paper.  The 
ether  will  burn  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
produce  a  large  volume  of  flame,  but 
when  it  is  extinguished,  the  water  will  be  . 
found  not  to  have  increased  in  tempe¬ 
rature.  The  design  of  this  experiment  is  to 
show  that  water  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
caloric,  and  that  when  we  wish  to  heat 
water,  the  heat  ought  not  to  be  applied  at 
its  surface. 

Dip  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in 
melted  rosin,  so  as  to  coat  the  glass  with 
it,  and  suffer  it  to  cool  completely.  If  the 
flame  of  a  taper  be  now  applied  to  the 
bulb,  so  as  to  melt  the  rosin,  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  will  not  rise  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  taper,  but  will  actually  be 
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seen  to  contract  as  the  rosin  becomes 
liquid. 

Put  into  a  wine-glass  about  a  scruple 
of  oxidized  manganese  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  compound  into  another  glass.  On 
one  pour  hot,  and  on  the  other  cold  water. 
The  hot  solution  will  exhibit  a  beautiful 
green  colour :  the  cold  one,  a  deep  purple. 

If  a  small  portion  of  the  same  compound 
be  put  into  several  glasses,  and  water  at 
different  temperatures  be  poured  upon 
each,  the  contents  of  each  glass  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  different  shade  of  colour.  This 
experiment  affords  another  instance  of 
metals  producing  various  colours  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  modes  of  treatment. 

If  a  flat  piece  of  iron  be  hammered 
briskly  on  an  anvil,  its  temperature  will 
soon  be  so  increased,  that  a  piece  of  phos¬ 
phorus  laid  upon  it  would  instantly  be 
j  inflamed.  This  experiment  is  designed  to 
!  show  that  caloric  may  be  evolved  merely 
by  percussion ;  and  that,  when  evolved,  it 
is  as  active  and  energetic  as  though  it  had 
never  been  latent. 

In  two  or  three  wine-glasses,  each  con¬ 
taining  some  distilled  water,  dissolve  a 
little  newly-prepared  white  prussiate  of 
iron,  and  exclude  the  action  of  the  air  by 
covering  the  contents  of  each  with  a  thin 
layer  of  oil.  If  these  colourless  liquids 
be  now  exposed  to  different  degrees  of 
cold,  it  will  be  perceived  that  whenever 
the  water  in  either  of  them  freezes,  the 
white  precipitate  will  become  blue. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRXCOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital- 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Baits, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2 s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol¬ 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


ANATOMICAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
DRAWINGS. 

The  Editor  has  several  sets  of  the  above  on 
hand  for  sale. 

These  Drawings  are  highly  extolled,  declared 
to  be  most  excellent,  and  are  astonishingly  low  in 
price. 

A  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  by  hand, 

from  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2  os. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  7 s.  6d. 

A  set  of  12  of  our  Medical  Herbs,  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  from  Nature  . .  . .  24s. 

A  single  Drawing  . .  . .  . .  . .  2s.  6d. 

For  further  descriptions  see  the  eighth  vol.  of 
our  Journal,  page  168. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204},  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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OUR  NEW  YEAR’S  ADDRESS. 
TnE  year,  to  the  agents  and  practitioners 
of  Dr.  Coffin’s  long,  well-tried,  and  su¬ 
premely  successful  system  of  Medical 
Botany,  the  important  year  1859,  has 
just  commenced,  and  with  it  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  that  most  iniquitous  Act,  the 
new  medical  Gagging  Bill.  Now,  indeed, 
may  the  host  of  professional  quacks  and 
advertising  impostors,  who  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  their  nefarious,  deleterious 
impositions  upon  the  credulity  and  fears 
of  their  ignorant  patients,  or  rather  vic¬ 
tims,  exult  in  their  having  obtained  their, 
to  them,  invaluable  diplomas;  which  will 
sanction  their  morally  illegal  acts,  and 
enable  them  to  retain  their  practice.  And 
all  those  who  apply  to  them  are  not  only 
made  the  dupes  of  their  own  ignorance, 
but  the  victims  of  the  unhallowed  atro¬ 
cities  of  those  disgraces  to  society  and 
the  profession. 

Instances  of  another  kind  are  daily 
happening,  viz.,  the  sufferings  of  a  vast 
many  who  bow  to  their  senseless  idol 
respectability .  u  We  will  go,”  say  they, 
“  to  Mr.  —  or  Dr.  —  he  is  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  man,  he  keeps  his  carriage  and 
stands  high  in  the  profession.”  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  they  are  most  respectably 
bled,  leeched  or  blistered,  or  possibly  all 
three ;  then  drugged  with  the  poisonous 
calomel ;  afterwards  sent  into  a  sterto¬ 
rous  sleep  with  opium  ;  and  alas !  too 
often  is  it  the  case,  that  through  this 
system  of  depletory,  poisoning  practice, 
they  die  respectably,  a  respectable  certifi¬ 
cate  is  given,  they  are  respectably  buried, 
the  doctor  gets  respectably  paid,  and  thus 
ends  the  matter,  and  the  only  consolation 


to  the  weeping  friends  and  survivors  is, 
that  it  was  all  done  respectably.  Now  if 
parties  are  determined  to  be  thus  respec¬ 
tably  treated  and  frequently  killed,  what 
business  is  it  of  ours  ?  it  may  be  asked ;  to 
which  we  reply,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
every  right-minded  man  who  has  really 
the  good  of  his  kind  at  heart,  to  point 
out  the  errors  that  are  daily  committed ; 
to  warn  them  of  the  shoals  they  may  be 
stranded  on,  and  the  rocks  upon  which 
they  may  strike  and  be  irremediably 
I  destroyed ;  and  though  the  majority 
of  those  who  do  this,  gain  small  thanks 
for  their  exertions  to  benefit  their  fellow 
creatures,  yet,  they  have  the  pleasing  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  done  their  duty,  and  , 
no  reproaches  of  conscience  to  disturb  or 
harass  their  minds;  and  if  the  good  they 
do  is  not  at  present  appreciated,  still 
it  will  some  time  or  other  be  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

By  this  superlatively  restrictive  Bill, 
the  faculty  have  indeed  hedged  themselves 
within  the  pale  of  respectability,  and, 
indeed,  can  go  on  with  their  own  mag¬ 
nificent  system  with  impunity — a  system 
even  admitted  to  be  full  of  rottenness 
and  without  foundation,  by  one  of  their 
most  eminent  men.  They  can  now 
mercurialise,  opiumise,  and  even  flog,*  to 
their  hearts’  content ;  and  should  their 
patients  die  under  the  infliction,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  death  settles  all  lawfully.  An 
M.D.,  for  the  honour  of  their  cause,  can 
be  easily  procured  to  state  in  a  court  of 
justice,  that  such  treatment  is  perfectly 


*  See  the  case  of  Mr.  Strafford,  M.P.,  page  1 35 
vol.  viii,  of  oar  Journal. 
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right,  though  very  strong.*  Dr.  Coffin’s 
agents  and  practitioners  are  not  recognised, 
forsooth,  as  respectable :  they  ride  in  no 
carriage  (therefore  their  patients  are  at 
any  rate  not  charged  for  horse-flesh) ; 
but  when  the  cries  of  suffering  humanity 
reach  their  ears,  promptly  foot  it ;  hasten 
to  relieve,  and  what  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  of  the  faculty,  do  relieve 
and  cure,  even  when  the  allopathic  prac¬ 
titioners  signally  fail.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  respectable  assiduously  to 
wait  upon  the  sick,  to  use  such  medicines 
as  act  in  accordance  with  nature,  assisting 
instead  of  retarding  and  annihilating  her 
exertions  to  throw  off  the  disease,  and  to 
cure  speedily  without  prolonging  the 
disease  in  order  to  swell  a  bill,  then  is 
Dr.  Coffin  and  liis  agents  most  truly 
respectable  in  the  proper  and  full  meaning 
of  the  term  ;  and  the  patients  thus  bene¬ 
fited  will  thankfully  and  joyously  give 
them  their  money  even  as  an  act  of 
gratitude. 

We  now  give  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  that 
appear  to  militate  against  our  honourable 
avocation,  and  commence  with  clause 
32nd,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  “none 
but  registered  persons  can  recover  charges.” 
This  leaves  us  only  where  we  were  before. 

40th  clause. — “  Any  person  who  shall 
wilfully  and  falsely  use  or  take  any  medi¬ 
cal  title  without  being  duly  registered, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £20.” 

This  clause  prevents  a  great  number 
of  parties,  who  were  considered  qualified, 
from  practising,  and  even  some  of  those 
who  are  practising  Dr.  Coffin’s  system 
of  Medical  Botany,  assuming  to  be 
M.D.’s  under  the  false  diploma  of  a 
reformed  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

55th  clause. — Chemists  and  druggists 
are  allowed  to  sell,  and  duly  licensed 
apothecaries  to  sell,  compound  or  dispense 
medicines. 

In  conclusion,  we  leave  our  agents  and 
practitioners  to  ponder  over  these  clauses  ; 
and  any  further  information  they  may  de¬ 
sire,  we  will  gladly  impart. 

It  requires  more  magnanimity  to  give  up  what 
is  wrong  than  to  maintain  what  is  right,  for  our 
pride  is  wounded  by  the  one  effort,  and  flattered 
by  the  other. 


*  See  also  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Marsh,  page  137 
of  the  same  volume. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  to  consider  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  under  three  heads  : — drst,  as 
the  instrument  of  the  reflex  actions;  second , 
as  the  instrument  of  the  consensual  and 
instinctive  actions ;  third ,  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  processes  and  of 
voluntary  movements.  Now  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  to  each  of  these 
groups  of  actions  a  particular  portion  of 
the  nervous  centres ;  one  ganglion  or  series 
of  ganglia  being  limited  in  function  to  the 
reception  of  simple  impressions ,  and  to  the 
origination  of  reflex  movements  consequent 
thereon ;  while  others  are  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  impressions  of  which  the  mind 
becomes  conscious  as  sensations ,  and  for 
the  origination  of  the  consensual  move¬ 
ments  these  excite ;  whilst  a  third,  which 
is  superadded  to  the  foregoing  in  verte- 
brated  animals,  receiving  from  the  proper 
sensorium  the  sensations  which  have  been 
there  called  up,  is  the  instrument  through 
which  these  sensations  call  ideas  into  exis¬ 
tence,  by  which  these  ideas  are  employed 
in  the  various  processes  of  intellection ,  and 
by  which  the  voluntary  determination  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  muscular  appa¬ 
ratus,  But  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe, 
that,  just  as  this  cerebral  ganglion  is  called 
into  action  through  the  sensory  portion  of 
the  automatic  apparatus,  so  does  it  react 
through  the  motor  portion  of  the  same 
apparatus ;  and  that  it  has  no  more  direct 
connection  with  the  muscular  system  than 
it  has  with  the  organs  of  sense. 

What  hasbeen  hitherto  said  refers  exclu¬ 
sively  to  that  division  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  im¬ 
pressions,  the  production  of  sensations,  and 
the  stimulation  of  muscles  to  contraction; 
and  as  these  are  all  purely  animal  functions, 
it  has  been  called  the  nervous  system  of 
animal  life.  There  is  another  set  of 
ganglia  and  nerves,  however,  which  con¬ 
stitute  what  is  called  the  sympathetic  or 
visceral  system  :  this  is  distributed  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  nutritive  and  secretory 
apparatus,  its  fibres  forming  a  plexus  upon 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  being 
distributed  with  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  life.  We  have  seen 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  not 
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themseves  dependent  upon  nervous  agency, 
and  the  relation  of  the  sympathetic  system 
to  them,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  so  inti¬ 
mate  as  that  designation  would  seem  to 
imply.  Probably  it  is  the  vehicle  for  the 
involuntary  action  of  the  emotions  upon 
those  functions ;  and  it  may  perhaps  serve 
also  to  harmonise  them  with  each  other. 
AVhen  we  contrast  the  actions  of  man 
and  of  the  higher  vertebrata  with  those 
of  the  lower,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that 
we  gradually  lose  the  indications  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  will ,  as  the  sources  of  the 
movements  of  the  animal ;  whilst  we 
see  a  corresponding  predominance  of 
those  which  are  commonly  called  in¬ 
stinctive,  and  which  are  performed,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  immediate  respondence 
to  certain  sensations,  without  any  inten¬ 
tional  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  although  such 
adaptiveness  doubtless  exist  in  the  actions 
themselves,  being  a  consequence  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  each  animal  performing  them.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person  who 
has  attentively  studied  the  character  of 
the  lower  animals,  that  many  of  them 
possess  psychical  endowments  correspond¬ 
ing  with  those  we  term  the  intellectual 
powers  and  moral  feelings  in  man ;  but  in 
proportion  as  these  are  undeveloped,  in 
that  proportion  is  the  animal  under  the 
dominion  of  those  instinctive  impulses, 
which,  so  far  as  its  own  consciousness  is 
concerned,  may  be  designated  as  blind 
and  aimless,  but  which  are  ordained  by 
the  Creator  for  its  protection  from 
danger  and  the  supply  of  its  natural 
wants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
human  infant,  or  of  the  idiot,  in  whom 
the  reasoning  powers  are  undeveloped. 
Instinctive  actions  may  in  general  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  the 
result  of  voluntary  power,  guided  by 
reason,  chiefly  by  the  two  following  cha¬ 
racters  : — first,  although  in  many  cases 
experience  is  required  to  give  the  will  com¬ 
mand  over  the  muscles  concerned  in  its 
operations,  no  experience  or  education  is 
required,  in  order  that  the  different  actions 
which  result  from  instinctive  impulse  may 
follow  one  another  with  unerring  precision. 
Secondly,  these  actions  arc  always  per¬ 
formed  by  the  same  species  of  animal, 
nearly  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 


presenting  no  such  variation  in  the  means 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  and  admit¬ 
ting  of  no  such  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  life,  or  in  the  succession  of  ages, 
as  we  observe  in  the  habits  of  individual 
men,  or  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
nations,  that  are  adapted  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  any  particular  ends,  by  those 
voluntary  efforts  which  are  guided  by 
reason. 

The  fact,  too,  that  these  instinctive 
actions  are  often  seen  to  be  performed 
under  circumstances  rendering  them  nu¬ 
gatory,  as  reason  informs  us,  for  the 
ends  which  they  are  to  accomplish  (as 
when  the  domesticated  beaver  builds  a 
dam  across  its  apartment,  or  when  the 
bee  tries  to  produce  a  queen  from  drone 
larvae),  is  an  additional  proof  that  such 
actions  are  prompted,  like  the  reflex  and 
consensual  movements,  by  an  impulse 
which  immediately  results  from  a  parti¬ 
cular  impression  or  sensation,  and  not  by 
anticipation  of  the  effect  which  the  action 
will  produce.  And  so  far  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  foregoing  tests,  we  find  the 
comparative  predominance  of  the  in¬ 
stinctive  actions  and  the  intelligent  to  be 
in  close  accordance  with  the  relative  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis  and  the 
cerebrum. 

(To  be  continued .) 

CORONER’S  VERDICT  OF  MAN¬ 
SLAUGHTER  UPON  A  SURGEON. 

We  redeem  the  promise  given  by  us  at 
page  3  of  the  271st  number  of  our  Jour¬ 
nal,  by  laying  before  our  readers  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  sober ,  steady ,  skilful ,  supremely  care¬ 
ful  surgeon,  Mr.  MacHugh,  in  the  case  of 
Martha  Davis  ;  the  only  reality  being  the 
death  of  the  poor  woman.  Soon  after 
MacHugli’s  committal  he  was  bailed  out, 
the  disinterment,  the  inquest,  the  verdict, 
the  committal,  &c.,  being  altogether  a 
farce ;  and  upon  his  approaching  the 
village,  the  silly,  ignorant  people  took  the 
horse  out  of  the  gig  in  which  he  rode, 
and  drew  him  in  triumph,  firing  cannon, 
&c.  When  the  trial  should  have  taken 
place,  the  enlightened  grand  jury  ignored 
the  bill,  or,  in  other  words,  found  no  bill. 
Thus  ended  the  matter. 

A  Coffinite. 
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Truly  “the  people  rejoice  in  that  which 
should  give  them  sorrow.” 

Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  consideration,  it  really  appears 
incredible  that  such  should  happen  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  surprise  will 
in  some  measure  cease  when  some  facts 
detailed  in  our  correspondent’s  letter  are 
placed  before  our  readers. 

Among  the  colliery-owners  there  are 
honourable  exceptions  to  the  following 
details ;  hut  many,  to  their  shame  be  it 
stated,  practise  fraud  under  the  plea  of 
finding  their  workmen  a  surgeon  in  cases 
of  accident,  &c.  They  are  generally  by 
no  means  fitted  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
a  medical  man ;  consequently,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is  very  frequently  given  to  a  very  in¬ 
competent  person  as  a  sinecure,  the  work, 
such  as  it  is ,  frequently  being  performed 
by  some  inexperienced  youth  at  a  very 
small  salary. 

In  most  cases,  the  colliers  themselves 
like  neither  the  principal  or  his  proxy ; 
and  this  accounts  for  their  employing  any 
surgeon  who  may  happen  to  reside  in  the 
vicinity,  even  if  he  should  be  a  notorious 
drunkard.  In  proof  of  this  we  give  a 
case  of  a  colliery-owner’s  charity — a  con¬ 
cern  where  the  salary  for  surgeon  is  said 
to  be  £300  per  year.  £200  are  given  as 
a  charitable  sinecure  to  a  widow ;  the 
remaining  £100  to  a  proxy,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  the  work.  This  we  should 
not  so  much  cavil  at,  as  the  principal  of 
the  concern  has  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  the  money  he  considers 
his  own ;  but,  when  we  find  that  a  sum 
each  pay-day  is  regularly  deducted  from 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  colliers 
to  supply  the  fund,  it  most  materially 
alters  the  case.  The  colliery-owner  has 
no  right  thus  fraudulently  to  dispose  of 
the  money ;  and,  much  as  we  abhor  say¬ 
ing  anything  derogatory  to  the  gentler 
sex,  we  must  say  that  such  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  vile  conduct  of  the  owner,  as 
the  acceptation  of  the  money  (however 
profitable  it  may  be  the  lady  to  herself), 
marks  a  degraded  and  selfish  mind,  little 
caring  for  the  sufferings  of  others  while 
she  is  living  in  affluence  upon  money 
wrung  and  extorted  from  those  who  can 
so  ill  spare  it.  We  give  a  case  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  such  a  system.  The 
wife  of  a  workman  w'as  taken  with  a 


violent  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
on  the  28th  of  last  November.  The 
surgeon,  who  lived  two  and  a  half  miles 
off,  was  sent  for,  who,  on  account  of  its 
being  Sunday,  refused  to  go,  but  sent 
some  medicine  (which  did  no  good)  and 
promised  to  see  the  patient  on  Monday 
morning ;  Monday  night  came,  but  no 
surgeon,  and  when  it  was  demanded  why 
he  did  not  go,  he  said  he  had  nothing  for 
doing  it.  Another  surgeon  was  then  sent 
for,  who,  upon  seeing  the  woman,  declared 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything ;  though 
the  woman  lived  until  the  Friday,  and 
bleeding  all  the  time.  Yet  these,  and 
such  as  these,  are  the  men  who  would  he 
thought  the  conservators  of  public  health, 
and  preside  over  the  health  of  great  num¬ 
bers  !  We  fearlessly  assert  that  there  is 
not  one  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  agents  in  all  the 
country  but  would  have  flown  to  the 
woman  and  saved  her  life.  This  and  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Davis  certainly  cannot  be 
called  actual  murder ;  but  we  would  like 
to  have  it  clearly  defined  how  far  it  is  off. 
We  would  say  to  all  such  colliery-owners 
as  before  alluded  to.  Give  up  the  nefarious 
practice  of  extorting  money  from  the 
workmen  ;  let  them  have  it  and  employ 
whom  they  please ;  which  would  not  be  a 
worthless  proxy  who  calls  £100  per  year 
nothing,  or  a  drunken  surgeon  who  is  too 
inebriated  to  perform  his  duties.  The 
present  custom  calls  aloud  for  thorough  re¬ 
form,  and  shows  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  promulgation  of  that  system  of  medico - 
botanic  theory  and  practice,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  first 
brought  into  England  by  that  justly  emi¬ 
nent  medical  reformer,  Dr.  Coffin. 

CURE  OF  DISEASE  OF  THE 
LUNGS. 

TO  DR.  COFFIN. 

Sir, — Having  suffered  for  three  years 
with  an  affection  of  the  lungs  and  spitting 
of  blood,  during  which  time  I  was  under 
treatment  at  various  hospitals,  and  was 
considered  incurable — being  in  the  third 
stage  of  consumption,  and  unable  to 
attend  to  my  daily  duties  —  by  the 
advice  of  a  patient  of  yours,  I  was 
induced  to  place  myself  under  your  care, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  I  have  performed  my 
daily  duties  without  being  laid  by  from 
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my  old  complaint,  and  will  give  you  my 
address  in  full,  with  the  privilege  of 
using  my  name,  as  I  am  anxious  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  your  valuable  treatment,  that  others 
suffering  from  the  same  complaint,  may 
receive  the  relief  I  have  experienced. 

Thankful  for  your  kind  attention  to 
my  case  at  all  times, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,  J.  Pettroy. 

9,  Waterloo-terrace,  Waterloo-  town, 

22nd December,  1858. 

WONDERFUL  CURE  OF  PUL¬ 
MONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  have  the  kindness 
to  give  my  case  a  place  in  your  Journal, 
as  I  consider  I  should  only  be  doing  my 
duty  to  the  public  and  Dr.  Coffin’s 
Medico-botanic  System  of  treating  disease 
by  making  it  known  to  the  world  ;  for,  by 
its  virtue,  I  have  been  rescued  from  the 
I  very  jaws  of  death  and  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  after  every  other  remedy  had  failed, 
j  I  had  the  misfortune  to  take  a  cold  early 
in  March,  1857,  which  appeared  at  one 
!  time  to  have  left  me;  but,  in  the  latter  part 
j  of  that  month,  it  returned  with  redoubled 
violence  and  settled  on  the  bronchial 
j  tubes,  producing  a  most  violent  cough. 

I  continued  to  get  worse  and  wrnrse  till 
Good  Friday,  April  2nd,  1858,  when  I 
was  compelled  to  give  up  my  work,  and 
j  %  left  my  situation  to  go  home.  Early  on 
the  3rd  of  April  our  family  medical  atten- 
i  dant  was  called  in  :  after  examining  me 
he  gave  directions  as  regarded  my  diet, 
&c.,  and  when  he  left  he  called  my  father 
on  one  side  and  told  him  my  case  Was  a 
very  dangerous  one,  and,  if  great  care  was 
not  taken,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  end 
j  fatally.  My  father  gave  me  up  entirely 
to  him,  and  told  him  to  spare  no  means 
whatever  which  were  necessary  for  my 
|  recovery;  and  I  believe  he  exerted  all  his 
,  skill  and  paid  every  attention.  But  still 
l  I  grew  worse  and  worse ;  my  cough  be¬ 
came  much  more  violent,  the  pain  more 
acute,  my  breathing  more  difficult;  and, 
j  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  he  told  my 
parents  that  my  case  was  now  become  an  j 
acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  that 
he  wished  for  the  assistance  of  another 
:  medical  man.  His  request  was  immedi- 
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ately  complied  with,  and  they  met  at  our 
house  several  times  to  hold  consultations 
on  my  case,  and  I  believe  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  every  means  within  their  power 
to  save  me;  but  my  disorder  baffled  all 
their  skill,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
it  still  continued  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  me,  and  over  all  their  skill  and 
perseverance,  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  on 
the  15th  of  the  same  month  (April)  they 
pronounced  me  in  a  confirmed  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption  and  totally  incurable. 
Thus  they  consigned  me  to  the  grave,  as 
they  said  such  a  case  was  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine,  and  that  a  very 
short  time  would  end  the  conflict.  My 
first  attendant,  however,  as  if  unwilling 
to  give  up,  paid  another  visit  on  the 
Friday,  when  my  weeping  mother  asked 
him  if  he  thought  I  was  any  better  ? 
wdien  he  sternly  replied  (as  if  she  had 
offered  him  an  insult),  “I  told  you  before 
she  never  will  be  any  better.”  By  this 
time  I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that 
death  wras  rather  to  be  chosen  than  my 
present  condition.  I  was  obliged  to  be 
bolstered  quite  upright  in  bed,  in  a  sitting 
position,  being  quite  unable  to  help  my-  i 
self  in  the  least,  and  sometimes  not  able  S 
even  to  ask  for  a  drop  of  anything  to 
quench  my  raging  thirst.  My  breath,  in 
fact,  was  almost  gone.  The  greatest  care 
was  required  in  shutting  my  room-door, 
or  in  moving  anything  on  my  bed,  as  I 
could  not  bear  even  the  slightest  draught 
or  puff  of  wind,  my  sufferings  were  so  ex¬ 
tremely  great*  My  dosings  (for  I  could 
not  sleep)  were  accompanied  as  it  were 
wTith  constant  murmurings.  And  thus  all 
hope  of  ever  rising  again  was  entirely 
gone ;  but  my  father  (as  if  guided  by 
Providence),  on  Saturday,  the  16  th  of 
April,  started  to  Shrewsbury,  to  see  Mr. 
Lacey,  an  agent  and  practitioner  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  Botanical  System  of  Medicine  in 
that  town,  but  found  him  so  extremely 
busily  engaged  that  he  was  totally  unable 
to  pay  me  a  visit  until  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  (the  20th).  After  he  examined  me 
he  gave  very  faint  or  no  hope  of  my  reco¬ 
very  ;  but  still  he  thought  there  might 
perhaps  be  some  little  chance,  and  at 
length,  on  my  father  urging  him,  he 
agreed  to  undertake  my  case.  At  four 
o’clock  on  the  following  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  I  commenced  taking  his  medicine 
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according  to  his  directions,  and  in  six 
hours  after*  so  doing  it  was  manifest  that 
the  disease  was  arrested,  my  breathing 
being  much  relieved,  my  pains  considera¬ 
bly  abated,  and  I  progressed  so  favourably 
that  (however  astonishing  it  may  appear) 
I  expressed  a  wish  on  the  Friday  to  rise, 
but  that  was  not  granted;  on  Saturday 
I  thought  myself  rather  worse,  although 
I  was  now  beginning  to  have  my  natural 
feelings ;  but  on  Sunday  I  was  much 
better  and  arose  to  a  chair  for  my  bed  to 
be  eased,  and  fancied  that,  by  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  friend,  I  could  stand  on  my 
feet.  I  tried,  but  fainted  in  the  attempt. 
On  Monday,  however,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  mother,  I  was  able  to  walk  down 
stairs,  and  sat  up  some  time.  On  a  visit 
of  Mr.  Lacey,  on  the  4tli  of  May,  he 
found  me  down  stairs,  sitting  up,  and  I 
sat  up  most  of  that  day.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  he  gave  a  very  favorable  opinion  as 
regarded  my  recovery,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  to  be  able  to  say,  that  from  that 
time,  under  his  care,  I  gradually  but  stea¬ 
dily  improved,  and  am  now  enjoying 
good  health  again,  and  am  quite  able  to 
resume  my  daily  employment,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  know  me,  espe¬ 
cially  as  most  of  those  who  saw  me  when 
at  the  worst,  took  (as  they  thought)  their 
final  leave  of  me,  not  expecting  ever  to 
see  me  again  alive  in  this  world. 

I  haye  since  then  recommended  many 
persons  to  try  Dr.  Coffin’s  botanic  system 
of  treating  disease,  and  I  heartily  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  that 
that  system  was  universally  adopted,  and 
I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  to  use  all  my 
influence  to  accomplish  that  end, 

I  have  delayed  this  testimonial  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
the  cure.  I  have  not  taken  any  medicine 
since  September  last. 

With  a  thankful  heart  to  God,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  spread  of  Dr.  Coffin’s 
system  of  treating  disease,  I  beg  to  sub¬ 
scribe  myself,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

E.  Miles. 

Llanfair  Waterdme,  near  Knighton,  Radnorshire, 
November  20 th,  1858. 

What  more  than  the  above  case  can  be 
required,  even  by  the  most  sceptical,  to 
prove  the  vast  superiority  of  Dr.  Coffin’s 
botanic  system  of  treating  disease  ?  In 


this  case  a  young  woman  “  takes  a  cold 
the  various  medicines  used  are  of  no 
avail;  she  goes  on  from  worse  to  worse, 
till,  at  length,  after  thirteen  months’  suf¬ 
fering,  the  disease  has  so  progressed  on¬ 
ward  that  she  is  compelled  to  leave  her 
situation  and  return  home.  The  family 
medical  attendant,  on  examining  her,  finds 
her  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  is  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  a  fatal  termination.  What 
does  he  clo  ?  does  he  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease  ?  No  !  It  steadily  pursues 
its  onward  course  for  a  whole  week,  under 
his  care,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  finds 
it  has  still  gone  onwards,  and  has  now 
assumed  the  form  of  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  he  requires  the  assistance 
of  another  medical  man,  who  is  at  once 
sent  for.  They  both  attend  her  :  what  is 
the  result?  Do  their  combined  remedies 
check  the  disease?  No  !  It  still  steadily 
marches  on,  in  spite  of  them  and  their 
remedies,  for  another  week,  when  they 
find  that,  instead  of  having  in  the  least 
degree  arrested  its  progress,  their  patient 
is  now  in  a  confirmed  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  and  they  at  once  consign  her 
to  the  grave,  stating  that  she  is  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine,  and  that  a 
short  time  will  end  the  conflict.  They 
then  leave  her  to  her  fate,  and  nothing 
but  her  death  is  looked  for  by  herself  and 
her  friends. 

Now,  mark  the  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs :  An  aged  practitioner  of  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  residing  nearly  forty  miles 
from  her  residence,  is  sent  for :  he  find^ 
her  almost  at  the  point  of  death  and  ra¬ 
pidly  sinking ;  but  still,  anxious  to  save, 
he  administers  the  life-restoring  herbal 
medicines ;  their  balmy  influences  prevail, 
they  lay  hold  of  the  fleeting  spirit,  arrest 
its  departure,  and  repair  and  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  its  abode  so  successfully, 
that  on  the  fifth  day  the  patient  is 
enabled  to  leave  her  bed — the  bed  which 
not  a  week  before  was  allotted  to  her,  by 
her  then  medical  attendants,  for  her  bed 
of  death ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all ,  she  rises  from  it ;  she  progresses 
onwards  towards  a  cure,  day  bv  day,  till 
at  length,  by  a  steady  perseverance  to¬ 
wards  a  perfect  state  of  health,  she  obtains 
it;  to  praise  the  goodness  of  God,  in  his 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  whereby 
such  powerful  remedies  were  given  for  the 
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use  of  man,  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need. 
Thus,  under  the  blessing  of  the  great 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  by  the  use  of 
herbal  medicines  alone  was  the  appa¬ 
rently  dying  daughter  restored  to  her 
parents  and  her  friends,  and  the  house 
of  sorrow  and  mourning  turned  into  the 
tabernacle  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

J.  Lacey. 

Whyle-cop,  Shrewsbury , 

December  1 9th,  1858. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
<£  Guide  to  Health,'’  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  83.) 

If  medical  science  could  be  learnt  only 
from  oral  teaching,  and  if  the  recognised 
teachers  were  not  only  the  most  able  and 
learned  in  their  respective  departments, 
but  were  also  constitutionally  and  artisti¬ 
cally  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  effective  manner,  the  lecture 


and  certificate  system  would  be  at  least 
defensible.  But  the  pulpit  and  the  lec¬ 
ture-platform  are  giving  way  to  the 
printing  press.  Every  branch  of  science 
has  its  literature.  There  is  no  subject 
with  which  the  medical  student  has  to 
become  familiar  but  what  is  embodied  in 
systematic  works  and  in  manuals.  The 
former  present  it  with  a  fulness  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  detail  which  mere  lectures  cannot 
rival ;  the  latter  condense  and  generalise 
it  in  a  style  which,  by  comparison,  makes 
the  verbiage  of  the  majority  of  lectures 
unendurable.  As  before  stated,  lecturers 
generally  become  such  in  each  medical 
school  by  virtue  of  being  surgeons  or 
physicians  to  the  hospital  to  which  the 
school  is  attached.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  a  man  is  an  able 
physician  or  surgeon  he  is,  ipso  facto,  an 
able  teacher.  In  many  notable  instances 
he  is  just  the  reverse.  Moreover,  we  have 
shown  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  a  man  holds  an  hospital  appoint¬ 
ment,  he  is  ipso  facto  a  skilful  surgeon 
or  an  accomplished  physician.  Students 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  relative  merits  of 
lecturers,  and,  if  left  to  choose  for  them¬ 
selves,  would  speedily  select  those  men 
who  have  an  unmistakable  genius  for 
teaching,  and  the  knowledge  and  culture 
fitting  them  to  use  it  with  the  utmost 
possible  success.  A  majority  of  students 
select  such  men  now,  as  we  shall  presently 
see ;  and  to  force  them  to  pay  for  and 
attend  lectures  delivered  by  men  who 
have  not  the  power  of  commanding  and 
retaining  their  attention,  is  an  injustice 
and  a  folly,  due  partly  to  mistaken  con¬ 
victions  and  partly  to  self-interest,  and  is 
perpetuated  by  the  State’s  protection  of 
the  medical  corporations  from  the  influence 
of  competition. 

As  we  have  said,  the  student  now  vir¬ 
tually  pays  for  the  certificate  instead  of 
for  instruction ;  and  as  neither  eminent 
scientific  knowledge  nor  great  genius  is 
requisite  to  sign  certificates,  the  payment 
for  them  is  too  often  but  a  premium  on 
mediocrity.  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  pain¬ 
fully  alive  to  this  truth,  and  holding  pri¬ 
mitive  politico-economical  views,  said,  in 
1834,  that  Government  should  equalise 
the  fees  paid  for  lectures,  because  inferior 
teachers  offer  to  teach  at  half  price. 

“  Their  recommendation  is,  that  they  give 
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their  certificates  cheaply.”  The  lecturer 
gets  his  fees,  gives  his  lectures  (often  to 
empty  benches),  and  signs  his  certificates, 
and  thus  ends  his  duties  for  the  session. 
If  he  should  concern  himself  to  see  that 
his  pupils  have  really  got  the  knowledge 
which  his  lectures  are  presumed  to  impart, 
and  if  he  were  at  the  same  time  able  to 
impart  it  successfully,  he  would  be  a  re¬ 
markable  exception  among  the  large 
number  of  “recognised”  teachers,  and 
would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  not  “  nominated 
in  the  bond.” 

This  absence  of  responsibility  is  an  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  is  due  exclu- 
sively  to  the  certificate  system.  If  men 
paid  for  knowledge  instead  of  for  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  for  that  only  when  they  want 
it,  the  lecturer  would  always  be  sure  of  an 
attentive  and  eager  audience,  and  as  the 
number  of  his  class,  and  therefore  of  his 
fees,  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  capacity  as  an  in¬ 
structor,  he  would  be  effectually  stimu¬ 
lated  to  qualify  himself  for  his  work  in 
the  best  possible  way,  and  would  devote 
himself  to  his  pupils.  But  now,  being 
paid  for  his  certificates,  the  lecturer  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  his  practice,  and  hastily 
enters  the  lecture-theatre,  often  without 
any  preparation,  trusting  to  his  old  stores 
for  material,  and  to  the  gods  for  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  latter,  proving  unfaithful,  often 
desert  him;  he  then  “  gets  through”  his 
lecture,  and  hastens  back  to  his  patients. 
The  same  vice  inheres  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  clinical  instruction.  It  is  usual  for 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  to  share 
amongst  them  the  fees  paid  by  students 
for  certificates  of  admission  to  the  hospi¬ 
tals.  If  students  paid  for  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature,  cause,  diagnosis,  prog¬ 
nosis,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  suf¬ 
fered  by  hospital  inmates,  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  each  hospital  would  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  anxious  for  knowledge, 
would  emulate  each  other  in  affording 
instruction,  and  would  invite  or  encourage 
inquiry  from  their  pupils  in  order  to  retain 
them ;  whereas  now,  having  only  to  sign 
certificates,  men  of  the  largest  private 
practice  can  hold  hospital  appointments, 
and  being  intent  on  seeing  each  patient  in 
the  smallest  possible  time,  many  of  them 
rush  round  the  hospital  with  such  rapidity 
that  clinical  instruction  is  out  of  the 


question.  Moreover,  only  the  protective 
power  of  the  certificate  system  sustains 
the  absurd  and  stultifying  regulations  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  physicians  and  surgeons 
visit  their  patients  at  the  same  hour  at 
the  very  time  when  certificates  are  both 
expected  and  received  from  students  that 
they  have  attended  both. 

As  no  teacher  feels  a  pecuniary  obliga¬ 
tion  to  assure  himself  of  the  progress  of 
his  pupils,  and  as  the  moral  one  is  not 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  a  large 
proportion  of  students,  having  got  their 
certificates,  seek  the  aid  of  men  who  are 
called  grinders,  and  who  most  effectually 
justify  their  name  by  their  admirable 
method  of  sharpening  up  the  intellects  of 
their  pupils  to  the  degree  of  acuteness 
requisite  for  passing  through  their  exami-  I 
nations  successfully. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  our  temerity 
and  danger  in  venturing  to  give  a  truthful 
description  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
are  now  treading.  It  is  curious  that  ' 
although  the  grinder  is  a  direct  emanation 
from  the  certificate  system,  and  was  1 
created  solely  to  supplement  its  defects,  ! 
the  very  name  of  grinder  stinks  in  the 
nostrils  of  “  recognised  lecturers,”  and  may 
scarcely  be  pronounced  in  their  presence 
unless  in  a  whisper.  They  persist  in 
ignoring  him,  and  if  they  ever  mention 
him,  they  only  do  so  in  anathemas,  the 
language  of  which  proves  how  profoundly 
ignorant  they  are  of  the  nature  of  the  ! 
grinding  process.  They  assert  that  it  j 
consists  of  verbal  cramming, — that  the 
grinders  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
range  of  questions,  some  of  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  examination  of  each  candidate 
for  a  diploma,  and  that  they  load  the  me-  I 
mories  of  their  pupils  with  answers  to  all  | 
the  questions  likely  to  be  asked,  instead  j 
of  informing  their  intellects  and  imbuing 
them  with  principles — whereas  only  by  a  j 
clear  understanding  of  the  latter  is  a  man  i 
truly  educated.  We  deliberately  assert  : 
that  the  method  thus  ascribed  to  the  j 
grinders  is  exactly  that  which  they  do  not 
adopt,  and  that  if  “  recognised  teachers  " 
would  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Power,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  or  to  Mr.  ITinde,  at  29, 
Newman-street,  and  would  use  their  eyes 
and  ears,  instead  of  constructing  the 
grinders  “  out  of  their  moral  conscious¬ 
ness”  (as  is  the  German  process  of  con- 
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struetion,  according  to  a  distinguished 
biographer  of  Goethe),  they  might  not 
only  change  their  opinions,  but  might 
also  gather  some  hints  highly  useful  to 
themselves,  as  teachers,  in  the  ensuino- 
session.  Alas!  knowledge  is  often  incon¬ 
venient.  It  dissipates  so  many  long- 
cherished  and  ingenious  theories  which 
nourish  our  self-love  and  minister  to  Our 
comfort,  that  it  seems  little  short  of  sacri¬ 
lege  to  lift  the  veil  of  truth.  But  the 
nameless  abstraction  who  is  only  known 
as  the  editorial  4f  we”  can  have  no  feel¬ 
ings,  and  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be 
ruthless. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  large 
incomes  are  realised  by  the  Messrs.  Power 
and  Mr.  Hinde  from  their  grinding  ope¬ 
rations,  and  we  know  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  men  who  in  successive 
years  become  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  or  of  the  Apothecaries’  Com¬ 
pany,  and  of  those  who  graduate  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  or  who  pass  the  competitive 
examination  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Medical  Board,  have  been  enabled  to  do 
so  by  these  teachers.  Success  is  a  potent 
argument  in  favour  of  the  method  by 
which  it  is  achieved,  and  we  think  it  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  that  method  is 
founded  on  reason  and  common  sense. 
In  fact,  it  combines  the  essential  elements 
of  all  true  teaching — personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  an  exclusive  appeal  to  the 
reason.  The  grinder  pledges  himself,  in 
consideration  of  a  definite  payment,  to 
qualify  his  pupil  to  pass  any  given  exami¬ 
nation,  and  he  adopts  the  only  effectual 
way  of  storing  his  mind  with  the  requi¬ 
site  knowledge,  by  taking  care  that  he 
understands  whatever  is  imparted  to  him. 
To  ensure  the  memory  of  facts,  they  are 
clustered  round  principles.  Education  is 
an  art  of  no  mean  order,  and  it  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  it  is  noble.  By  vast  labour  and 
long  experience  these  men  have  attained 
it.  The  lectures  of  Messrs.  Power,  by 
their  comprehensiveness,  lucidity,  and  con¬ 
ciseness,  attest  how  much  attention  they 
give  to  perfect  their  chief  medium  of  in¬ 
struction,  while  the  admirable  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Hinde  prove  how  much  he  must 
have  practised  with  his  pencil,  and  how 
important  he  deems  it  as  an  instrument 
of  instruction.  If  the  art  of  these  men 
were  possessed  and  practised  by  the  re¬ 


cognised  teachers,  who  can  command  the 
aid  of  the  laboratory,  the  dissecting-room, 
and  the  hospital,  how  much  more  might 
be  learnt  than  is  learnt  now  in  the  time 
which  is  spent  or  misspent  by  students 
in  getting  their  certificates,  may  be  com¬ 
puted  by  the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Power 
enable  men,  marvellously  ignorant,  to  pass 
the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Apothe-  j 
catheries’  Hall  in  a  few  months.  It  there-  | 
fore  follows,  logically,  either  that  the  pre-  | 
sent  enforced  method  of  medical  education 
involves  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amouut 
of  superfluous  time  and  money,  or  that 
the  examinations  are  lamentably  inade¬ 
quate  as  tests  of  efficiency.  Me  care  not 
which  conclusion  is  accepted  as  the  true 
one.  Each  is  fatal  to  the  character  of  the 
existing  system.  If  grinders  do  not  give 
that  practical  instruction  which  is  essential 
to  a  trustworthy  physician  or  surgeon,  it 
is  not  the  method,  but  the  nature  of  the 
examinations  hitherto  generally  instituted, 
which  is  at  fault.  Supply  only  equals 
demand.  Grinders  are  judicious  men  of 
business,  who  provide  the  article  asked  for 
at  a  remunerative  price,  and,  of  course, 
expend  no  superfluous  labour  upon  it. 
But  that  they  can  produce  a  superior 
article,  at  a  proportionately  higher  price, 
if  demanded,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  prepare  men  for  the  East  Indian 
Board  examination,  which  we  believe  is  a 
test  of  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
equal  to  any  to  which  students  are  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  course, 
at  present  the  main  function  of  the  grinder 
is  that  of  supplementing  the  defects  of  the 
“  recognised  teacher but  were  the  cer¬ 
tificate  system  abolished,  competition 
would  force  him  to  ensure  instruction  in 
practical  anatomy,  chemistry,  &c.,  but  he 
would  take  care  that  his  own  method  of 
teaching  should  still  be  applied  to  each 
branch  of  study.  It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to 
infer  from  Messrs.  Powers’  scale  of  charges, 
what  is  their  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  examinations,  as  tests  of 
professional  knowledge  and  ability : 

For  preparing  a  pupil  to  pass  the  Lon¬ 
don  College  of  Surgeons  ....  £o  5  0 

„  „  to  pass  the  Apothecaries’ 

Company . . 

to  graduate  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  . . .  10  10  o  I 

to  pass  the  East  India 

Board . .  lo  0  | 
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To  become  a  Licentiate  of  the  London 

College  of  Physicians  ....  £21  0  0 

Now,  we  maintain  that  if  students  were 
allowed  to  obtain  their  knowledge  where 
and  how  they  pleased,  they  would  elect 
as  their  teachers  men  who  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  equally  with  Messrs.  Power 
and  Mr.  Hinde,  real  artists  in  their  voca¬ 
tion.  Oral  instruction  would  doubtless 
he  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  books 
and  private  study;  but  many  accomplished 
men,  feeling  themselves  elected  to  the 
office  of  teacher  by  nature  herself,  would 
devote  themselves  to  the  task,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  their  pecuniary  reward  would  be 
proportionate  to  their  professional  success, 
every  available  auxiliary,  in  the  shape  of 
practical  demonstrations,  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  and  medical  and  surgical 
art,  would  be  called  into  requisition. 
Competition  would  stimulate  exertion, 
would  raise  the  ablest  men  to  the  first 
rank,  would  induce  experiments  of  various 
methods,  until  the  best  are  discovered 
and  adopted ;  and  would  result  in  a  vast 
amount  of  private  tuition,  which  has  the 
immense  advantage  of  bringing  the  pupil 
in  close  personal  relation  with  his  teacher, 
whose  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  influ¬ 
ence  can  then  be  most  effectually  exerted. 
Thus  far  it  appears,  then,  that  the  best  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  education  will  only 
be  obtainable  when  the  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  corporations  shall  cease  to  dictate 
the  method  of  that  education  by  authority 
derived  from  the  State. 

There  has  long  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  much  discussion,  concerning 
the  value  of  any  possible  examination  as  a 
reliable  test  of  competency — whether  in 
the  learned  professions  or  in  the  civil 
service — and  the  assertion  of  its  inade¬ 
quacy  is  put  forward  as  a  justification  of 
the  certificate  system.  If  the  foregoing 
representation  of  the  working  and  results 
of  that  system  be  true,  much  abstract 
reasoning  in  favour  of  it  might  have  been 
spared  by  simply  learning  the  facts.  They 
prove  that  with  respect  to  the  object  it  is 
intended  to  achieve,  its  failure  is  total, 
and  that  it  is  productive  of  great  and 
generally  acknowledged  evil.  Therefore, 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  as  exami¬ 
nations  are  as  tests  of  ability,  knowledge, 
and  skill,  they  are  the  only  reliable  security 
to  be  had.  All  thinking  men  acknowledge, 


we  presume,  that  genius  and  wisdom  can¬ 
not  be  gauged  by  a  board  of  examiners; 
and  that  as  the  greatest  powers  generally 
take  the  longest  time  to  ripen,  the  State 
would  often  reject  its  ablest  servants,  and 
the  learned  professions  their  brightest 
ornaments,  were  all  who  fail  in  the  early 
part  of  their  career  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  examiners  permanently  excluded. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

( Continued  from  page  84.) 

Put  about  an  ounce  of  marble  grossly 
pulverised  into  an  eight-ounce  phial,  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Pour 
upon  it  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  will  be  evolved.* 

Put  some  iron  wire  into  a  phial  with 
about  three  or  four  ounces  of  water ;  pour 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  contents, 
and  hydrogen  gas  will  be  evolved. 

Pour  water  into  a  small  glass  retort  so 
as  to  occupy  about  one  third  of  its  capa¬ 
city,  lute  its  beak  into  the  end  of  a  gun- 
barrel,  the  middle  of  which  must  be  kept 
red  hot  in  a  furnace,  or  by  a  chafing-dish ; 
then,  if  a  lamp  be  applied  to  the  retort 
so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  boil,  the  steam 
will  pass  through  the  red  hot  iron  tube, 
and  the  water  in  this  case  also  will  be 
decomposed ;  for,  as  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  iron,  the  hydrogen  gas  will  be 
liberated,  and  may  be  collected  in  the 
usual  way. 

Put  some  sulphuret  of  iron  into  a  phial, 
pour  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid  over 
it,  and  attach  a  bladder  (prepared  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  note  below),  to  the  phial. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  gas  extremely 
fetid  and  disagreeable,  will  immediately 
be  evolved ;  though  the  ingredients  here 
employed  were  destitute  of  smell. 

Put  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese  into  a  small  glass  retort, 
pour  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  it,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp. 


*  The  cheapest  receiver  for  the  collection  of 
this  and  other  gases  is  a  moistened  bladder,  with 
a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  firmly  tied  into  its  neck, 
and  twisted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expel  all  the 
common  air.  This  may  easily  be  adapted  to  any 
vessel  by  means  of  the  pipe,  which  may  be  fixed 
in  the  cork,  and  closely  luted  in  the  usual  way. 
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Oxygen  gas  will  be  disengaged  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

Into  a  small  glass  retort  put  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  quick  lime,  and  one 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  both  in  powder. 
Apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and  ammoniacal 
gas  will  come  over. 

Pour  a  little  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  small 
quantity  of  quick-silver  in  a  glass  retort, 
apply  heat,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  may 
be  collected. 

Take  some  copper  wire  or  a  few  shreds 
of  copper,  and  pour  over  them  a  little 
diluted  nitrous  acid,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid. 
The  gas  evolved  in  this  case  is  nitrous 
gas.  ^ 

Upon  an  ounce  or  two  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  a  glass  retort  pour  some  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  give  it  heat  by  means  of  a 
lamp,  and  collect  nitrous  acid  gas. 

Treat  muriate  of  soda  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  muriatic  acid 
in  the  gaseous  form  will  rise  from  the 
retort. 

Convey  some  muriatic  acid  gas  into  a 
glass  jar  containing  a  portion  of  ammoni¬ 
acal  gas  produced  as  above.  From  the 
mixture  of  these  two  invisible  gases  a 
solid  substance  will  be  produced,  viz.,  the 
common  sal  ammoniac ;  this  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  deposit  itself  upon  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  in  a  neat  crystallised  form. 

Convey  some  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a 
glass  jar  containing  a  portion  of  ammoni¬ 
acal  gas.  The  instant  the  two  gases  come 
into  contact  a  great  absorption  will  take 
place,  and  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia  will 
be  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar. 

Whenever  uncombined  muriatic  or 
any  volatile  acid  is  suspected  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  any  chemical  mixture,  it  may  be 
detected  by  ammonia.  A  single  drop  of 
ammonia  on  a  feather,  or  small  slip  of 
paper,  held  over  the  mixture,  will  imme¬ 
diately  render  the  vapour  visible. 

Ammonia  in  solution  may  in  like  man¬ 
ner  be  detected  by  a  single  drop  of  mu¬ 
riatic  or  acetic  acid,  which  will  produce 
very  evident  white  fumes.  This  is  merely 
the  reverse  of  the  former  experiment. 

Procure  a  bladder  furnished  with  a  stop¬ 
cock,  fill  it  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  then 
adapt  a  tobacco-pipe  to  it.  By  dipping 


the  bowl  of  the  pipe  into  a  lather  of  soap, 
and  pressing  the  bladder,  soap-bubbles 
will  be  formed,  filled  with  hydrogen  gas. 
These  bubbles  will  rise  into  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  as  they  are  formed,  and  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which 
air-balloons  are  inflated. 

Procure  a  bladder  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  experiment,  and  charge 
it  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases.  With  this  apparatus  blow  up  soap- 
bubbles  as  before,  and  touch  them  with  a 
lighted  match.  The  bubbles  as  they  rise 
will  explode  with  a  smart  noise. 

Fill  a  bladder  with  hydrogen  gas ;  apply 
a  lighted  match  to  the  end  of  the  tobacco- 
pipe,  and  press  the  bladder  gently.  A 
pencil  of  flame,  extremely  beautiful,  will 
be  seen  issuing  from  the  pipe,  till  the 
whole  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is  consumed. 

Place  some  small  phials  on  the  shelf  of 
the  pneumatic  tub  filled  with  water,  and 
inverted  as  usual  for  receiving  gases.  Now 
fill  these  with  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases.  A  lighted  match  will  cause  any 
one  of  them  to  explode  with  violence. 
When  the  phials  are  used,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  fold  them  round  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  to  prevent  any  injury  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  glass  in  case  of  bursting  ; 
but  if  small  bladders  be  employed  in  place 
of  the  phials,  this  precaution  will  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

Procure  a  glass  jar,  such  as  is  generally 
used  for  deflagrating  the  gases,  and  fill 
it  with  oxy muriatic  acid  gas.  If  nickel, 
arsenic,  or  bismuth  in  powder,  be  thrown 
into  this  gas,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  be  not  lower  than  70°,  the 
metal  will  inflame,  and  continue  to  burn 
with  the  most  brilliant  combustion. 

Put  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  into  a 
crucible,  cover  it  closely  with  carbonate  of 
lime  or  pulverised  common  chalk,  so  as  to 
fill  the  crucible.  Let  another  crucible  be 
inverted  upon  it,  and  both  subjected  to 
the  fire.  When  the  whole  has  become 
perfectly  red  hot,  remove  them  froni  the 
fire ;  and  when  cold,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  chalk  will  have  been  decomposed,  and 
the  black  charcoal,  the  basis  of  the  acid, 
may  be  easily  perceived  amongst  the  ma¬ 
terials. 

Place  a  lighted  wax  taper  within .  a 
narrow  glass  jar,  then  take  a  jar  or  phial 
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of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  cautiously  pour 
it  into  the  jar  containing  the  taper.  This 
being  an  invisible  gas,  the  operator  will 
appear  to  invert  merely  an  empty  vessel, 
though  the  taper  will  be  as  effectually  and 
instantaneously  extinguished  as  if  water 
itself  had  been  used. 

Let  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  i«to  a 
saucer  upon  some  acetate  of  potash.  Into 
another  saucer  put  a  mixture  of  about  two 
parts  of  quick-lime  and  one  of  sal  am¬ 
moniac,  both  in  powder,  adding  to  these 
a  very  small  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
Both  saucers,  while  separate,  will  yield 
invisible  gases  :  but  the  moment  they  are 
brought  close  together  the  operator  will 
be  enveloped  in  very  visible  vapours. 
Muriate  of  soda,  in  this  experiment,  may 
be  substituted  for  acetate  of  potash. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

Those  that  study  either  the  body  or  the  mind 
of  man,  very  often  find  the  most  specious  and 
pleasing  theory  falling  under  the  weight  of  con¬ 
trary  experience  ;  and,  instead  of  gratifying  their 
vanity  by  inferring  effects  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  last  to  conjecture  causes  from 
effects. — Johnson. 
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functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Moreover  some  of  the  actions,  which 
have  been  designated  as  instinctive,  such 
as  that  of  sucking  in  the  infant,  is  purely 
reflex,  not  even  involving  consciousness: 
thus  the  instinctive  actions  of  animals 
are  truly  automatic  in  their  character  : 
they  are  performed  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis  in  the 
vertebrata,  and  of  the  ganglia  which 
correspond  to  them  in  invertebrated  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  they  originate  in  impres¬ 
sions  made  upon  the  different  nerves, 
either  by  external  objects,  or  by  changes 
taking  place  in  the  internal  organisation, 
which  impressions  excite  respondent 
motions,  either  through  the  ganglia  of 
consensual  or  those  of  reflex  action,  ac¬ 


cording  as  they  are  or  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  require  the  consciousness  of  the  animal 
to  be  acted  upon,  as  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  their  operation  upon  the  muscular 
system. 

Observation. — The  highest  development 
of  the  purely  instinctive  tendencies  with 
the  least  possible  interference  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  class  of  social 
insects,  such  as  the  bee,  wasp,  &c.,  in 
which  we  observe  every  indication  of  the 
absence  of  a  power  of  choice,  and  of  the 
entire  domination  of  instinctive  propen¬ 
sities,  called  into  action  by  sensations. 
Thus,  although  bees  display  the  greatest 
art  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations, 
and  execute  a  variety  of  curious  contri¬ 
vances,  beautifully  adapted  to  variations 
in  their  circumstances,  the  constancy 
with  which  individuals  and  communities 
will  act  alike  under  the  same  conditions 
appears  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their 
possessing  any  inherent  power  of  spon¬ 
taneously  departing  from  the  line  of  action 
to  which  they  are  tied  down  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  nervous  system  We  do 
not  find  one  individual  or  one  community 
clever,  and  another  stupid,  nor  do  we 
ever  witness  a  disagreement,  or  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  indecision  as  to  the  course  of 
action  to  be  pursued  by  the  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  republic.  The  actions  all  tend 
to  one  common  end,  simply  because  they 
are  performed  in  respondence  to  impulses 
which  all  alike  share.  For  a  bee  to  be 
destitute  of  its  peculiar  tendency  to  build 
at  certain  angles,  would  be  as  remarkable 
as  for  a  human  being  to  be  destitute  of 
the  desire  to  eat,  when  his  system  should 
require  food. 
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But  we  may  trace  the  agency  of  the 
sensory  ganglia  in  man  and  the  higher 
vertebrata,  not  merely  in  their  direct  and 
independent  operation  on  the  muscular 
system,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  participate  in  all  voluntary  actions, 
j  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  every 
exertion  of  the  will  upon  the  muscular 
system,  we  are  guided  by  the  sensations 
communicated  through  the  different  nerves 
which  indicate  to  the  sensorium  the  state 
of  the  muscle.  Thus,  Sir  C.  Bell  (who 
first  prominently  directed  attention  to 
this  class  of  facts,  under  the  designation 
of  the  nervous  circle ),  mentions  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  woman  who  was  deprived  of 
it  in  her  arms  without  losing  the  motor 
power,  and  who  stated  that  she  could  not 
sustain  anything  in  her  hands,  not  even 
her  child,  by  the  strongest  effort  of  her 
will,  unless  she  kept  her  eyes  constantly 
|  fixed  upon  it ;  the  muscles  losing  their 
power,  and  the  hands  dropping  their 
object,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  were  withdrawn 
from  it.  Here  the  employment  of  the 
visual  sense  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the 
muscular ;  but  instead  of  being  inse- 
!  parably  connected,  as  the  latter  is  in  the 
state  of  health,  with  the  action  of  the 
muscle,  the  former  could  be  only  brought 
to  bear  on  it  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and 
the  sustaining  power  was  therefore  de¬ 
pendent,  not  upon  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  will  upon  the  muscle,  but  upon  the 
voluntary  direction  of  the  sight  towards 
;  the  object  to  be  supported.  Again,  in  the 
:  production  of  vocal  sounds,  the  nice  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
which  is  requisite  to  produce  determinate 
tones,  can  only  be  learned  in  the  first 
instance  under  the  guidance  of  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  sounds  produced,  and  can 
only  be  effected  by  an  act  of  the  will,  in 
obedience  to  a  mental  conception  (a  sort 
of  inward  sensation  of  the  tone  to  be 
uttered),  which  conception  cannot  be 
j  formed  unless  the  sense  of  hearing  has 
|  previously  brought  similar  tones  to  the 
|  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  persons  who  are 
born  deaf  are  also  dumb .  They  may 
have  no  malformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  but  they  are  incapable  of  utter¬ 
ing  distinct  vocal  sounds,  or  musical  tones 
because  they  have  not  the  guiding  con¬ 
ception  or  recalled  sensation  of  the  nature 
of  these.  By  long  training,  and  by  efforts 


directed  by  the  muscular  sense  of  the 
larynx  itself,  some  persons  thus  circum¬ 
stanced  have  acquired  the  power  of  speech, 
but  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  definite 
control  over  the  vocal  muscles,  is  always 
very  evident  in  their  use  of  the  organ. 
The  conjoint  movement  of  the  two  eyes, 
which  occur  to  direct  their  axis  towards 
the  same  object  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  these  actions  in  which  vo¬ 
lition  and  consensual  action  are  alike 
concerned,  and  they  afford  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  necessity  for  guiding 
sensations,  to  determine  the  action  of 
muscles.  The  sensations,  however,  are 
not  so  much  those  of  the  muscles  them¬ 
selves  as  those  received  through  the 
visual  organ ;  but  the  former  appear 
capable  of  continuing  to  guide  the  har¬ 
monious  movements  of  the  eyeballs  when 
the  sense  of  sight  has  been  lost.  It  is  a 
striking  peculiarity  of  these  movements  | 
that  in  the  majority  of  them  two  muscles  j 
or  combinations  of  muscles  of  opposite 
action  are  in  operation  at  once;  thus,  | 
when  the  eyes  are  made  to  rotate  in  a  j 
horizontal  plane,  the  internal  rectus  of  one 
side  acts  with  the  external  rectus  of  the 
other.  In  most  other  cases  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  performing  two  opposite 
movements  on  the  two  sides  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  if  we  move  the  right  hand 
as  if  winding  on  a  reel,  and  afterwards 
make  the  left  hand  revolve  in  a  contrary 
direction,  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  but  j 
if  we  attempt  to  move  the  two  at  the  1 
same  time  in  contrary  directions,  we  shall 
find  it  almost  impossible. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account,  on  the 
foregoing  principles,  for  the  fact  which 
has  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to 
metaphysicians  and  physiologists,  that 
movements  which  were  at  first  performed 
voluntarily,  and  which  even  required  a 
distinct  effort  of  the  will  for  each,  may 
become,  by  habitual  repetition,  so  far  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  will,  that  they  are  per¬ 
formed  when  the  whole  attention  of  the 
mind  is  bestowed  upon  some  other  train 
of  action.  Thus  we  all  know  that  in 
walking  along  an  accustomed  road,  we 
frequently  occupy  our  minds  with  some 
perfectly  continuous  chain  of  reasoning  ; 
and  yet  our  limbs  continue  to  move  under 
us  with  regularity,  until  we  are  surprised 
j  by  finding  ourselves  at  the  place  of  our 
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destination,  or  perhaps  at  some  other 
which  we  had  not  intended  to  visit,  but 
which  habit  had  conducted  us.  Or  we 
may  read  aloud  for  a  long  time,  without 
having  in  the  least  degree  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  words  we  have  ut¬ 
tered,  our  attention  having  been  closely 
engaged  by  some  engrossing  thoughts  or 
feelings  within.  Or  a  musician  may  play 
a  well  known  piece  of  music  whilst  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  animated  conversation.  Some 
metaphysicians  have  explained  these  facts 
by  supposing  (as  the  mind  cannot  will 
two  different  things  at  the  same  time)  the 
volition  is  in  a  sort  of  vibratory  condition 
between  the  two  sets  of  actions,  now 
prompting  one  and  now  the  other.  But 
it  would  seem  much  more  conformable  to 
the  analogy  afforded  by  other  physio¬ 
logical  phenomena  to  regard  these,  with 
Hartley,  as  secondarily  automatic ;  that 
is,  as  taking  the  place,  in  man,  of  those 
actions  which  are  primarily  and  purely 
automatic  in  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
We  shall  see  that,  even  when  most 
purely  voluntary,  these  actions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
automatic  apparatus ;  and  the  influence 
of  habit  gradually  links  on  the  move¬ 
ments  to  the  sensations  which  at  first 
guided  them,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  latter  at  last  come  to  be  themselves 
adequate  exciters  of  the  movement,  when 
the  series  has  been  once  commenced  by 
an  exertion  of  the  will.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  voluntary  nature  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  that  we  can  check  them  at  any 
time  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  but  this 
we  do  only  when  the  attention  has  been 
recalled  to  them,  so  that  the  cerebrum, 
liberated  as  it  were  from  its  previous  self¬ 
occupation,  resumes  its  usual  play  upon 
the  automatic  centres.  In  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  such  habitual  actions,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  first  start  having  been 
given  by  the  will,  the  sensation  involved 
in  each  movement  becomes  the  stimulus 
to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  the  habitual 
series  is  concluded,  or  the  attention  is 
called  back  to  them.  This  view  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  case  of  severe 
injury  of  the  brain,  in  which  intelligence 
and  will  seem  completely  in  abeyance, 
habitual  actions  may  often  be  excited. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  EAR. 

( Continued  from  'page  78.) 

The  diseases  of  this  organ  are  numerous, 
and  their  effect  is  generally  a  partial  or 
total  destruction  of  the  function  of  hearing. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deaf¬ 
ness  is  an  accumulation  of  indurated  or 
hardened  wax  in  the  ear,  which  presses 
against  the  tympanum  and  impedes  or 
stops  its  vibration,  or  else  wholly  blocks 
up  the  passage,  and  so  prevents  the  vi¬ 
bration,  and  of  course  causes  deafness. 

TREATMENT. 

Saturate  a  small  portion  of  cotton  wool 
with  oil  of  almonds,  which  when  nipped 
out,  as  before  directed,  insert  in  the  ear, 
and  let  it  remain  for  a  day  or  two.  Then 
carefully  and  tenderly  syringe  the  ear 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  a  solution 
of  soap,  or  common  salt ,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  solvent  of  the  accumulated  wax ; 
after  which  carefully  cleanse  the  ear  with 
cotton  wool,  using  the  utmost  tenderness. 
Should  these  means  prove  ineffectual,  re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  extraction. 

Deafness  is  sometimes  the  conseauence 

x 

of  a  dry  state  of  the  ear,  arising  from  a 
defective  action  of  the  cerumenous  glands. 

TREATMENT. 

Apply  gentle  stimulants  by  means  of 
cotton  wool  about  half  way  down  the 
external  passage :  a  weak  solution  of 
tincture  of  myrrh  will  be  found  very 
beneficial. 

EXTRANEOUS  BODIES  IN  THE  EAR. 

These  may  often  be  extracted  by  means 
of  a  small  forceps  or  by  syringing  the  ear 
with  tepid  water.  Should  these  means 
prove  unsuccessful  the  bodies  may  be 
suffered  to  remain  if  they  do  not  create 
pain,  as,  in  a  short  time,  they  may  be 
forced  out  with  the  accumulating  wax. 
Insects  may  be  killed  by  filling  the  ear 
with  oil  and  afterwards  removed  by  in¬ 
jections  of  warm  water.  A  few  drops  of 
an  infusion  of  tobacco  in  oil  of  almonds 
introduced  into  the  ear,  and  retained  there 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  will 
generally  destroy  them ;  then  let  tne  ear 
be  carefully  cleansed  with  tepid  water  and 
dried  with  cotton  wool. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  SUPPURATION. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Considerable  pain  darting  through  the 
ear ;  redness  and  heat ;  these  either  gra- 
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dually  diminish,  and  at  length  entirely 
cease,  or  matter  is  formed  and  discharged 
at  the  meatus.  Chronic  ulceration  is  not 
unfrequently  the  consequence  of  the 
disease;  when  a  discharge  of  an  acrid, 
fetid  matter  from  the  ear  becomes 
habitual. 

TREATMENT. 

In  the  inflammatory  state.  — Warm 
water  frequently  poured  into  the  meatus 
auditorius,  or  the  introduction  of  soft 
wool  dipped  in  the  common  decoction  for 
fomentations. 

In  the  chronic  state. — Injections  of  soap 
and  water  are  mostly  very  beneficial. 

Sudden  colds  and  catarrhal  affections 
frequently  produce  temporary  deafness ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  all  diseases  of  the 
ear,  as  well  as  in  other  local  diseases,  to 
keep  the  system  in  proper  order  by  bo¬ 
tanic  medicines. — See  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide 
to  Health.” 

* 

tion  is  rather  curative  than  productive  of 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  womb. 

At  the  change  women  are  more  than 
ever  liable  to  cancer. 

Hemorrhoids  or  piles  existed  to  various 

extents  . in  100 

„  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  60 

„  did  not  bleed  . in  20 

„  were  bleeding . in  4$ 

,,  were  considerably  increased 

after  cessation . in  20 

„  remained  the  same . in  10 

„  diminished  at  cessation  . .  in  10 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  existed  . in  10 

Diarrhoea  existed  . in  60' 

„  was  irregular  . in  40 

„  was  regular  by  coming  on 

every  month  . in  20 

60 

When  diarrhoea  occurs  at  cessation  it 
generally  appears  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  usual  diseases  of  cessation  are  more 
annoying  than  dangerous ;  and  those 
affections  which  precede  menstruation 
may  likewise  be  expected  to  precede 
cessation. 

Women  should  be  impressed  with  the 
conviction  of  the  diseases  and  annoyances  1 
that  await  them,  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
they  should  be  convinced,  that  those  which 
they  really  have  to  bear  depend  upon 
causes  much  under  their  own  control. 

For  practical  purposes,  women  at  ces¬ 
sation  may  be  divided,  first,  into  those  of 
a  strong  constitution,  who  are  of  a  san¬ 
guine  temperament ;  second,  those  of  a 
weak  constitution,  who  are  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic,  nervous  temperament.  These 
suffer  less  at  cessation,  and  become 
stronger  and  more  healthy,  though  the 
nervous  have  floodings  and  head  affections,  j 

Cessation  tells  most  forcibly  on  the 
sanguine. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  all,  or 
at  least  the  majority,  of  the  diseases,  sta¬ 
tistics  of  which  we  have  given,  have 
arisen  from  the  artificial  life  induced  by 
what  is  termed  civilisation,  but  no  more 
like  true  civilisation  than  we  are  to 
Hercules.  While  late  hours  are  kept ; 
late  amusements  continually  followed,  ! 
turning  the  night  into  day ;  all  the  arti¬ 
ficial  moods  of  existence  continued  in ; 
fashion,  that  changeable  idol,  implicitly 
followed,  irrespective  of  that  which  con¬ 
duces  to  health;  the  gentler  sex  will 
inevitably  suffer  during  the  periods  ad- 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEALTH  IN  WOMEN. 

( Concluded  from  page  65.) 

We  still  continue  with  our  statistics: — 

Hypogastric  bearing  down  pains,  referred  by  women 
to  the  regions  of  the  womb,  and  ovaries,  had 

existed . ..in  255 

„  „  augmented  in  150 

„  „  same  . ...  in  60 

„  „  less . in  45 

„  „  none . in  245 

500 

GANGLIONIC  SYMPTOMS. 

Sensations  of  faintness,  exhaustion,  and  sinking, 
often  referred  to  the  epigastric  region  . .  in  130 

Heats  and  flushes  . . in  190 

Perspirations  . . in  150 

Drenching  sweats  . in  80 

550 

i  It  appears  that  most  of  the  ganglionic 

\  symptoms  are  efforts  of  nature  to  promote 
health,  but,  when  very  intense,  must  be 
treated  as  a  disease.  Use  nothing  deple¬ 
tive,  but  assist  nature  by  using  the  herbal 
medicines  described  in  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health;”  and  if  an  emetic  be 
required,  take  lobelia  inflata. 

Leucorrhoea  had  existed  . in  290 

„  augmented . in  220 

,,  stationary  . in  40 

„  diminished  . in  30 

580 

Observation.— Cessation  of  menstrua- 
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verted  to  in  this  article,  and  so  far  as 
they  persist  in  the  above  conduct,  so  far 
will  disease  be  continued. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  advise  a 
return  to  uncultivated,  savage  life,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  women  in  this  state  of 
existence  suffer  none  of  the  consequences 
detailed ;  yet,  by  a  due  observance  of 
regimen,  and  keeping  the  frame  in  health 
by  exercise,  breathing  pure  air,  and  due 
care  at  the  important  periods,  much  of 
the  sufferings  may  be  avoided,  or  at  least 
greatly  mitigated,  in  a  high  state  of  civi¬ 
lised  society.  The  Indian  women  and 
denizens  of  the  woods  suffer  nothing  at 
such  times.  The  hardy  and  robust  daugh¬ 
ters  and  wives  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
& c.,  are  scarcely  inconvenienced  by  those 
natural  incidents.  The  women  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  from  their  seden¬ 
tary,  confined  life,  are  more  liable  to 
attacks  enumerated  in  our  statistics ;  and 
so  the  predisposition  to  attacks  of  disease, 
before,  at,  and  after  menstruation  and 
cessation,  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  adoption  of  artificial  moods  of  exis¬ 
tence  ;  and  we  would  earnestly  advise 
the  purchase  and  careful  study  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  “  Treatise  on  Midwifery  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,”  a  work 
so  simple  and  perspicuous  in  its  diction, 
so  comprehensive  and  replete  in  all  its 
important  details,  with  such  full  yet  plain 
details  of  the  preventive  and  curative 
medicines,  with  their  proper  application, 
which  renders  it  so  easy  even  to  the  sim¬ 
plest  capacity,  yet  fraught  with  such  a 
fund  of  invaluable  information  that  the 
highest  capacity  must  be  improved  by  its 
perusal  and  benefited  by  its  contents ;  in 
short,  a  work  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  adult  female  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

( Continued  from  'page  98.) 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  place 
a  glow-worm  within  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas 
in  a  dark  room.  The  insect  will  shine 
with  much  greater  brilliancy  than  it  does 
in  atmospheric  air,  and  appear  more  alert. 
As  the  luminous  appearance  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  animal,  this  experiment 
probably  affords  an  instance  of  the  sti¬ 
mulus  which  this  gas  communicates  to 
the  animal  system. 


Paste  a  slip  of  litmus  paper  within  a 
glass  jar,  near  the  bottom,  then  fill  the 
jar  with  water,  and  invert  it  on  the  shelf 
of  a  pneumatic  trough.  If  as  much 
nitrous  gas,  previously  well  Washed,  be 
passed  into  the  jar  as  will  displace  the 
water  below  the  level  of  the  paper,  the 
colour  of  the  litmus  paper  will  still  remain 
unaltered,  but  on  passing  up  atmospheric 
air  it  will  immediately  be  reddened;  show¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  an  acid,  by  the 
mixture  of  two  gases. 

Take  a  few  grains  of  citric  acid,  and 
twice  as  much  dry  carbonate  of  potash 
or  of  soda,  both  in  powder;  mix  them, 
and  put  them  into  a  dry  glass.  No 
chemical  change  will  take  place  in  either 
of  these  salts;  but  the  moment  water  is 
poured  upon  them,  an  effervescence  and 
extrication  of  gas  will  ensue,  affording 
an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  water  to 
promote  some  chemical  decompositions. 

On  the  Formation  and  Crystallisation  of 

Salts. 

If  common  Glaubers  salt  be  dried  and 
reduced  to  powder,  and  then  dissolved  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
it  will  not  only  be  found  to  crystallise 
again  on  cooling,  but  the  crystals  will 
assume  the  identical  forms  which  they 
exhibited  before  they  were  pulverised. 
This  experiment  is  designed  to  show  that 
a  determinate  figure  has  been  instamped 
upon  every  individual  salt. 

Dissolve  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
Glauber’s  salt  in  two  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  pour  it  while  hot  into  a  phial  and 
cork  it  close.  In  this  state  it  will  not 
crystallise,  even  when  perfectly  cold ;  but 
if  the  cork  be  now  removed,  the  crystal¬ 
lisation  will  be  seen  to  commence  and 
proceed  with  rapidity;  affording  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  air 
on  crystallisation. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  a  small 
thermometer  immersed  in  the  solution, 
and  closed  so  as  to  exclude  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  If  the  solution  be  suffered  to 
cool  completely  under  these  circumstances, 
the  thermometer  will  be  seen  to  rise  on 
the  removal  of  the  cork.  This  experi¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  show  that  saline 
solutions  give  out  caloric  in  the  act  of 
crystallisation. 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  quicksilver  into 
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a  wine-glass,  and  pour  about  an  ounce 
i  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  upon  it.  The 
!  nitrous  acid  will  be  decomposed  by  the 
metal  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  the 
colour  of  the  acid  will  be  quickly  changed 
to  a  beautiful  green,  while  its  surface 
exhibits  a  dark  crimson:  and  an  effer¬ 
vescence  indescribably  vivid  and  pleasing 
will  go  on  during  the  whole  time  the 
acid  operates  upon  the  quicksilver.  When 
a  part  only  of  the  metal  is  dissolved,  a 
change  of  colour  will  again  take  place, 
and  the  acid  by  degrees  will  become  paler, 

;  till  it  is  pellucid  as  pure  water.  This  is 
one  instance  of  a  metallic  solution  by 
means  of  an  acid;  in  which  the  opacity 
of  a  metallic  body  is  completely  overcome, 
and  the  whole  rendered  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent. 

Take  the  metallic  solution  formed  in 
the  last  experiment,  add  a  little  more 
quicksilver  to  saturate  the  acid ;  then 
place  it  at  some  distance,  over  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  so  as  gently  to  evaporate  a 
part  of  the  water.  The  new-formed  salt 
will  soon  be  seen  to  begin  to  shoot  into 
needle-like  prismatic  crystals,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  possible  direction ; 
affording  an  instance  of  the  formation  of 
a  metallic  salt. 

Pour  a  small  quantity  of  strong  nitrous 
acid  into  a  wine-glass,  add  twice  its 
quantity  of  distilled  water*,  and,  when 
mixed,  throw  a  few  very  small  pieces  of 
granulated  tin  into  it.  A  violent  effer¬ 
vescence  will  take  place,  the  lighter 
particles  of  the  tin  will  be  thrown  to  the 
top  of  the  acid,  and  be  seen  to  play  up 
and  down  in  the  liquor  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved.  This 
is  another  example  of  a  transparent  liquid 
holding  a  metal  in  solution. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  quicksilver 
without  heat  in  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  strong  nitrous  acid,  previously 
diluted  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
water.  Dissolve  also  the  same  weight 
of  quicksilver,  by  means  of  heat ,  in  the 
same  quantity  of  a  similar  acid,  and  then 
to  each  of  these  colourless  solutions  add 
a  solution  of  potash.  In  the  first  case, 
the  metal  will  be  precipitated  in  a  black, 

*  Where  distilled  water  is  not  at  hand,  clean 
rain  water  will  answer  nearly  as  well  for  most 
purposes. 


in  the  other,  in  a  reddish-yellow  powder, 
affording  an  example  of  the  difference  of 
colour  of  metallic  oxides,  arising  from 
different  degrees  of  oxidisement. 

Take  an  ounce  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  pour  upon  it  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  lay  the  mixture  aside, 
and  when  cold,  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
soda  will  be  formed  in  the  liquor.  Here 
a  mild  salt  has  been  formed  from  a 
mixture  of  two  corrosive  substances. 

Take  carbonate  of  ammonia  (the 
common  volatile  smelling  salt),  and  pour 
upon  it  muriatic  acid  so  long  as  any 
effervescence  continues.  The  produce 
will  be  a  solid  salt,  perfectly  inodorous , 
and  of  little  taste. 

Take  caustic  soda  one  ounce ;  saturate  ! 
it  with  muriatic  acid,  both  of  these 
corrosive  substances.  The  produce  will 
be  our  common  table  salt. 

Mix  in  a  wine-glass  equal  quantities 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of 
lime,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  both  transparent  fluids :  stir 
the  mixture,  and  a  solid  mass  wull  be 
the  product. 

Take  the  substance  produced  in  the 
foregoing  experiment,  and  pour  a  very 
little  nitric  acid  upon  it.  The  conse¬ 
quence  will  be,  the  solid  matter  will  again 
be  taken  up,  and  the  whole  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  one  homogeneous  fluid. 
An  instance  of  a  solid  opaque  mass  being 
converted  by  a  chemical  agent  to  a 
transparent  liquid. 

Take  a  transparent  saturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt), 
and  pour  into  it  a  like  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda.  The  mixture  will  im¬ 
mediately  become  almost  solid.  This  j 
instance  of  the  sudden  conversion  of  tw’o 
fluids  to  a  solid  has  been  called  chemical 
miracles. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

DISLOCATIONS. 

The  general  importance  of  this  subject, 
we  think,  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
introduction  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
especially  when  such  accidents  are  of  daily 
occurrence.  It  is,  indeed,  a  portion  of 
knowledge  most  useful  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  and  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  ease  with  which  dislocations  may  | 
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generally  be  reduced,  by  first  relaxing 
the  muscles  of  the  part,  in  accordance 
|  with  the  general  practice  laid  down,  in 
Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Medico-Botanic  Guide  to 
Health,”  in  his  article  on  the  subject. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority 
of  persons  will,  by  our  descriptions  and 
details,  be  enabled,  by  exerting  a  degree 
of  presence  of  mind,  joined  to  coolness 
and  self-possession,  to  reduce  dislocations 
in  whatever  joints  they  may  happen. 
Thus  prefacing,  we  commence. 

Dislocation  is  the  secession  of  a  bone  of 
a  moveable  articulation  from  its  natural 
cavity. 

Cause. — Accidental  violence. 

General  Treatment. — 1.  To  reduce  the 
protruded  bone  to  its  original  place.  2. 
To  retain  it  in  that  situation.  3.  To 
obviate  any  attendant  or  consequent 
morbid  symptoms. 

THE  LOWER  JAW. 

This  luxation  can  only  take  place  in 
one  direction,  i.  e .,  forwards  and  down¬ 
wards. 

Diagnosis  *  —  When  both  sides  are 
luxated,  the  mouth  is  widely  opened,  the 
chin  thrown  forwards  towards  the  breast, 
and  the  speech  is  inarticulate.  When  a 
dislocation  has  happened  on  one  side  only, 
the  mouth  is  distorted,  and  widest  on  the 
sound  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  is  drawn  a 
little  towards  the  contrary  side,  and  a 
small  hollow  may  be  perceived  behind 
the  displaced  condyle. t 

Treatment. — The  thumbs  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  secured  wffth  a  covering  of  linen  or 
leather,  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
j  mouth,  and  pushed  as  far  as  possible 
between  the  jaws,  while  the  fingers  should 
at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  each  angle 
of  the  outside. 

Attempts  must  now  be  made  to  move 
the  bone  from  its  situation,  by  bringing  it 
first  a  little  forwards,  and  then  pressing  it 
forcibly  dowwards ;  when  it  will  generally 
slip  into  its  place  without  further  trouble. 
When  the  jaw  has  been  once  dislocated, 
it  readily  becomes  so  again ;  and  therefore 
a  broad  tape  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  to 
receive  the  chin,  divided  into  four  ends 

*  The  art  of  recognising  a  disease  by  its 
symptoms,  and  of  distinguishing  one  disease  from 
another. 

+  A  process  of  a  bone  in  the  shape  of  a 
j  flattened  head  or  eminence. 
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by  splitting  it  on  each  side  some  way 
down,  is  to  be  tied  over  the  top  of  the 
head  and  occiput,  to  confine  the  jaw  until 
the  lacerated  parts  have  healed. 

The  patient  should  for  some  time  avoid 
much  speaking,  or  the  swallowing  of  hard 
substances. 

THE  HEAD. 

Diagnosis. — The  head,  when  luxated, 
generally  falls  forward  on  the  breast, 
there  is  an  instant  deprivation  of  sense 
and  motion ;  and  if  a  reduction  be  not 
speedily  effected,  death  must  ensue. 

Treatment. — The  head  should  gradually 
be  drawn  up,  whilst  the  shoulders  are 
pressed  downwards  by  an  assistant,  until 
the  bones  are  brought  into  their  place ; 
when  the  patient,  if  the  injury  has  not 
been  fatal,  gradually  recovers  his  senses. 

The  head  should  long  be  retained  in 
an  elevated  position  by  instruments  con¬ 
trived  for  that  purpose ;  and  should 
symptoms  of  fever  or  irritation  come  on 
after  the  accident,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  other  appropriate  means  for  its 
reduction. 

THE  SPINE. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  vary  as  the 
luxation  happens  to  be  high  up,  or  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
There  is  a  total  paralysis  of  all  the  parts 
beneath  the  place  where  the  accident 
has  happened;  there  is  either  a  suppression 
of  urine  and  fasces,  or  they  are  discharged 
involuntarily. 

Treatment — The  attempts  for  reduction 
will  vary  with  the  direction  of  the  dis¬ 
location.  It  is  recommended  to  lay  the 
patient  on  his  face  over  a  cylindrical  body 
of  a  proper  size,  and  in  this  position  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  bones  to  their 
proper  situation,  by  slowly  bending  the 
body  forwards  or  to  one  side. 

THE  CLAVICLE. 

The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  either  at 
its  junction  with  the  scapula,  or  with  the 
sternum. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  discerned  by  the  un¬ 
natural  tumour  of  the  part ;  by  the 
shoulder  falling  forwards ;  by  the  want 
of  mobility ;  and  by  tracing  the  bone 
along  its  extent. 

Treatment. — The  arms  and  shoulders 
of  the  patient  are  to  be  firmly  drawn 
backwards  by  an  assistant,  whilst  the 
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operator  replaces  the  protruded  end  of 
the  bone ;  the  stellate  bandage  is  now  to 
be  applied*,  and  the  arm  supported  by  a 
sling. 

THE  HUMERUS. 

The  humerus  may  be  dislocated  in  three 
different  directions: — 1.  Downwards  into 
the  axilla.  2.  Forwards  under  the  clavicle. 
3.  Backwards  on  the  scapula. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  dislocation  of  the  os 
humeri,  the  usual  rounded  appearance  of 
the  shoulder  is  lost,  and  the  lower  edge  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  is  drawn  into  a  straight 
line ;  there  is  an  inability  to  raise  the  arm ; 

'  and  when  forcibly  raised,  an  angle  is  per- 
|  ceptible  in  the  middle,  having  the  appear- 
|  ance  of  a  fracture  at  that  part.  Upon 
feeling  for  the  head  of  the  bone,  an  un¬ 
usual  vacuity  is  perceived  under  the 
I  acromion  of  the  scapula. 

Downwards. — The  arm  of  that  side  is 
|  longer  than  the  other,  and  hangs  close  to 
|  the  body;  the  head  of  the  humerus  may 
j  be  felt  in  the  armpit. 

Forwards. — The  arm  is  separated  from 
the  body  in  an  angle  of  several  degrees; 
it  is  considerably  shorter,  and,  upon  rotary 
motion,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  felt  lying 
under  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

Backwards. — The  tumour  is  alone  a 
I  sufficient  diagnostic. 

Treatment. — Occasionally,  by  bending 
the  fore-arm  upon  the  humerus,  laying 
hold  of  the  latter  immediately  above  the 
condyles,  practising  extension,  and  guiding 
the  head  of  the  bone  appropriately  with 
the  left  hand,  the  dislocation  is  readily 
reduced.  The  plan  usually  adopted  by 
Sir  Astley  Coooper  is  the  following  :  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  near  the  edge  of  a  table  or  sofa  ; 
the  surgeon  then  binds  a  wetted  roller 
round  the  arm,  immediately  above  the 
elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief; 
then,  with  one  foot  resting  on  the  floor, 
he  separates  the  patient’s  elbow  from  his 
side,  and  places  the  heel  of  his  other  foot 
in  the  axilla,  receiving  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri  upon  it ;  whilst  he  is  himself 
in  the  half-sitting  posture,  by  the  patient’s 
side.  He  then  draws  the  arm,  by  means 

A  single  bandage  of  moderate  breadth,  and 
i  is  applied  by  passing  it  under  the  axilla  (arm-pit) 
of  one  side,  and  over  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite, 
describing  on  the  back  the  figure  of  8,  and  should 
be  drawn  with  considerable  tightness. 

f 


of  the  handkerchief,  steadily  for  three  or 
four  minutes ;  when,  under  common  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  bead  of  the  bone  is  thus 
easily  replaced ;  but  if  more  force  be 
required,  a  long  towel  may  be  applied 
instead  of  the  handkerchief,  by  which 
several  persons  may  pull,  the  heel  still 
remaining  in  the  axilla.  The  biceps  is 
relaxed  by  bending  the  fore-arm  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  os  humeri.  Or 
a  bandage,  or  small  belt,  is  to  be  passed 
under  the  axilla  of  the  injured  side,  and 
carried  over  the  opposite  shoulder;  by 
this  means,  when  extension  is  made,  the 
scapula  will  be  prevented  from  moving. 
A  second  belt  is  to  be  applied  just  above 
the  elbow  of  the  dislocated  arm.  By  the 
latter  of  these  a  gradual  extension  must 
now  be  made,  in  a  direction  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards ;  the  body  being 
at  the  same  time  kept  immoveably  fixed, 
by  assistants  drawing  the  former  belt  in 
an  opposite  direction.  After  this  exten¬ 
sion  has  been  kept  up  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  it  should  be  gradually 
increased  in  force,  the  operator  is  with 
one  hand  to  draw  or  push  back  the 
scapula,  with  the  other  to  direct  the  bone 
into  its  cavity. 

When  the  luxation  has  been  of  long 
standing,  or  in  cases  where  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  protruded  far  forwards  under 
the  pectoral  muscle,  extension  can  seldom 
be  made,  by  the  hands  of  assistants,  with 
sufficient  force.  Reduction  may  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  vapour  bath. 

THE  RADIUS  AND  ULNA. 

The  radius,  with  the  ulna,  may  be 
dislocated  either  upwards  and  backwards, 
or  partially  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
radius  may  be  dislocated  forwards. 

Diagnosis.  —  When  the  dislocation  is 
upwards  and  backwards,  the  fore-arm  is 
shortened,  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna  pro¬ 
jects,  and  is  higher  than  usual;  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  humerus  cannot  be  felt  in 
the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

When  inward,  the  sight  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  displacement  of 
the  bone. 

When  the  radius  is  dislocated  alone,  it 
is  generally  thrown  forwards  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  this  case 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  arm  is  destroyed; 
the  fore-arm  is  so  bent  as  to  form  a  con- 
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siderable  angle  with  the  os  humeri ;  and 
the  patient  is  incapable  of  extending  it. 

Treatment. — Extension  is  to  be  made 
by  assistants  upwards  by  the  humerus, 
and  in  a  contrary  direction  downwards  by 
the  fore-arm;  wdiile  the  operator  guides 
the  protruded  bone  into  its  cavity.  Re¬ 
duction  is  sometimes  more  easily  effected 
by  making  the  knee  the  fulcrum  of  a 
lever,  by  which  (in  the  dislocation  back¬ 
wards)  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  cavity  formed  for 
receiving  the  olecranon. 

When  the  dislocation  happens  to  be 
either  inwards  or  outwards,  simple  exten¬ 
sion  in  the  directions  above  mentioned, 
with  pressure  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone, 
will,  in  general,  alone  be  sufficient. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  94.) 

We  are  very  far,  therefore,  from  holding 
up  examination  -  tests  as  infallible :  we 
simply  maintain  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  supply  the  only  available 
data  for  judgment,  and  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  are  successfully 
applicable.  We  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  extent  of  their  efficacy  still  remains 
to  be  learnt.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  best  methods  of  examination  are 
adopted.  We  doubt  whether  the  practice 
of  testing  a  man’s  qualifications  by  the 
copiousness  of  his  memory  is  so  trust¬ 
worthy  as  that  of  inferring  his  fitness  to 
contend  with  the  protean  forms  of  disease 
from  the  display  of  his  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  real  or  supposed  cases 
placed  before  him.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  former  method  is  applied  far 
more  extensively  than  the  latter.  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
general  admission  of  medical  men,  that 
within  a  few  months  after  the  date  at 
which  a  physician  or  surgeon  has  received 
his  diploma,  he  has  forgotten  so  much  of 
what  was  essential  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
it,  that,  wTere  he  to  submit  to  a  fresh  exa¬ 
mination  identical  with  that  he  formerly 
underwent,  he  would  be  rejected.  Then, 
again,  the  time  occupied  in  examining 
whether  a  man  is  qualified  to  become  a 
general  practitioner  is  far  from  sufficient. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  a 
student  is  examined  within  a  single  hour 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall  will  show  how 
superficial  and  inadequate  the  examina¬ 
tion  must  be.  They  are  as  follow : — 
Latin ;  Chemistry  (inorganic,  organic,  and 
practical) ;  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, 
and  Therapeutics  ;  Botany  (including 
Vegetable  Physiology) ;  Anatomy  and 
Physiology;  Pathology;  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine;  Midwifery  and  the 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Such 
is  the  system  of  examining  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament !  The  London  College 
of  Surgeons  likewise  spends  only  one  hour 
in  examining  each  candidate  for  member¬ 
ship  ;  but  as  this  college  examines  on  only 
three  subjects  —  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Surgery — the  proportionate  time 
which  it  expends  in  testing  the  merits 
of  its  candidates  greatly  exceeds  that 
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occupied  by  the  Apothecaries’  Company.* 
So  long  as  1000  men  are  by  this  system 
adjudged  worthy  to  be  annually  added  to 
the  professional  body,  it  is  wasting  words 
to  talk  of  the  powerlessness  of  examina¬ 
tions  to  test  the  ability  and  knowledge  of 
candidates.  The  fact  is,  the  examiners 
both  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  of 
the  Apothecaries’  Company  have  chiefly 
trusted  to  the  enforcement  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  curricula  of  study  in  order  to  secure 
properly  qualified  candidates;  and  thus 
the  certificate  system  is  not  only  fraught 
with  the  evils  already  described,  but 
actually  renders  the  examinations  com¬ 
paratively  nugatory  by  inducing  exa¬ 
miners  to  rely  upon  its  plausible  and 
delusive  assurances. 

Though  the  examiners  under  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries’  Act  give  too  little  time  to  their 
duties,  the  comparatively  few  years  during 
which  that  Act  has  been  in  force  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ancient  abuses,  while  the 
annual  election  or  re-election  of  the  exa¬ 
miners  ensures  thoroughly  competent  men, 
and  stimulates  them  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  effectually  as  possible  within  the 
short  time  allotted  to  them.  But  the 
London  Corporation  of  Surgeons  being 
ancient,  as  well  as  being  protected  from 
the  reforming  element,  old  abuses  have 
been  long  perpetuated.  Until  1843,  the 
ten  senior  members  of  the  council  were 
the  examiners,  and  they  were  appointed 
for  life.  In  1834,  two  of  these  gentlemen 
were  respectively  eighty-three  and  ninety- 
five  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Grainger  states 
in  evidence  that  he  knew  of  an  instance 
in  which  they  were  the  sole  examiners. 
He  also  implied  that  the  deafness  of  some 
of  these  aged  examiners  has  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  candidates  deserving  the 
diploma.  Mr.  Guthrie  states,  as  a  reason 
for  making  certain  changes  in  the  method 
of  the  examination,  in  order  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  these  venerable  men,  that 
“  they  could  not  sit  from  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening  till  one  in  the  morning  without 
going  to  sleep.”  It  is  as  unreasonable  as 

it  is  vain  to  expect  that  such  men  should 
retain  that  minute  knowledge  of  anatomv 
which  it  is  presumed  that  a  duly  qualified 
examiner  possesses,  and  which  confessedly 
it  is  extremely  difficult  at  any  age,  with¬ 
out  constant  practice,  to  retain ;  or  that 
they  should  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
progress  of  physiological  science.  And 
thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  candidates 
examined  by  such  men  will  most  surely 
gain  their  approval  by  learning  the  views  jj 
held  and  taught  by  them  in  their  prime, 
rather  than  by  giving  expression  to  the 
most  recent  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
science.  The  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1834  were  informed  by  Mr.  Grainger, 
that  one  of  the  most  industrious  students 
he  had  ever  known  was  rejected  by  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons,  because,  in 
answer  to  a  question  concerning  the  best 
time  for  amputating  a  limb  affected  with 
traumatic  gangrene,  he  stated  the  modern 
and  correct  doctrine  instead  of  the  one 
expected  from  him,  which  was  already 
abandoned  by  the  most  enlightened  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  profession.  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
in  order  to  investigate  nature’s  method 
of  mending  broken  bones,  broke  the  legs 
of  a  number  of  animals  ;  and,  killing  them 
at  various  intervals  after  the  date  of  frac¬ 
ture,  observed  the  successive  stages  of 
repair.  He  found  in  most  instances  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  diameter  of 
the  part  (by  the  exudation  of  lymph  ulti¬ 
mately  ossified)  at  the  junction  of  the 
fragments.  The  specimens  in  which  he 
found  the  reparative  process  to  have  gone 
on  without  this  increase  of  thickness  he 
considered  imperfect  and  threw  away, 
retaining  those  only  which  displayed  it, 
and  from  which  he  confirmed  the  doctrine 
that  the  normal  process  by  which  bones 
are  repaired  involves  a  provisional  in¬ 
crease  in  the  diameter  of  the  bone.  This 
thickening  is  called  a  callus.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  this  callus  is  only  formed  when 
there  is  motion  of  the  fragments  against 
each  other ;  when  perfect  immobility  is 
maintained,  no  callus  is  needed,  therefore 
none  is  provided.  But  we  heard  a  lec¬ 
turer,  after  teaching  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  the  presence  and  absence  of  a 
callus ,  caution  his  pupils  to  state  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  that  the  formation  of 
a  callus  is  a  part  of  nature’s  regular  pro¬ 
cess  in  repairing  shaft  bones.  Again,  we 

*  Up  to  1834  the  examination  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  lasted  but  about  thirty  minutes,  and 
was  conducted  in  Latin  ;  so  that  a  good  physician 
but  bad  classic  would  have  a  worse  chance  than  a 
good  classic  but  bad  physician.  Now  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  conducted  in  English,  is  both  in  writing 
and  viva  voce ,  and  extends  over  four  days. 
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have  been  told  that  quite  recently  an 
experienced  surgeon  stated  that,  in  cases 
of  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  it  is 
unwise  and  injurious  to  confine  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  her  bed  or  couch  as  is  usual ;  that 
it  is  best  to  support  the  back  by  certain 
contrivances,  which  he  described,  and 
then  to  give  her  her  freedom ;  but  he 
added,  the  examiners  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  expect  to  be  told  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  must  be  persistently  confined  to  her 
bed.  We  can  easily  understand  that  an 
examining  board  may  rightly  assume  a 
conservative  attitude  towards  new  doc¬ 
trines,  until  their  truths  shall  have  been 
long  tested,  but  unless  this  conservatism 
be  the  result  of  wise  caution,  rather  than 
of  ignoring  such  doctrines  altogether,  it 
will  seriously  impede  the  advance  of  sur¬ 
gical  science,  and  the  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  enlightened  experience  has 
sanctioned. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  that  under  the  new 
charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
examiners  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  council,  and  that  fellows  are  eli¬ 
gible.  None,  however,  except  members 
of  the  council  have  been  appointed,  and 
these,  we  believe,  still  in  the  order  of 
seniority.  But  we  know  from  an  authentic 
source  that  the  examination  has  gradually 
increased  in  rigour  and  effectiveness  du¬ 
ring  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  a  further 
change  in  the  right  direction  is  now  being 
made :  the  examination  is  about  to  be 
extended,  and  the  requisite  number  of 
lectures  slightly  diminished.  There  is  no 
just  reason  whatsoever  why  the  exami¬ 
nations  should  not  be  very  greatly  ex¬ 
tended,  simultaneously  with  granting  to 
students  the  freedom  of  adopting  such 
plans  as  they  may  individually  find  most 
effective,  in  order  to  prepare  for  it.  If 
examiners  cannot  afford  to  give  more  time 
than  they  do  now,  unless  more  liberally 
remunerated,  their  salaries  or  fees  ought 
at  once  to  be  increased.  If  the  medical 
bodies  were  not  44  close  corporations  ”  by 
authority  of  Government,  their  so-called 
members  or  licentiates  would  long  ago 
have  given  effect  to  their  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  by  electing  examiners, 
not  by  seniority,  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  scientific  competency,  and  would 
have  fixed  the  charge  for  each  examination 
or  diploma  at  such  rate  as  would  yield 


a  sum  capable  of  remunerating  the  ex¬ 
aminers  sufficiently — taking  care  that  that 
sum  should  be  properly  applied.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ex¬ 
amines  its  candidates  in  all  the  subjects 
comprised  in  the  conjoint  examinations 
of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries’  Company,  and  yet  charges 
only  £6  for  its  diploma ;  whereas  the 
London  College  charges  £22,  and  the 
Apothecaries’  Company  £10  :  10  for  tes¬ 
timonials  of  only  an  equivalent  value. 
The  London  Apothecaries’  Company  re¬ 
ceived  for  licenses  during  the  nineteen 
years  ending  1834,  £43,037  :  8,  but  the 
examiners  during  that  period  received 
only  £19,797 :  16  :  9 ;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  reasonable  Sum  for  a  secre¬ 
tary,  porter  and  offices,  the  enormous 
balance  has  been  expended  on  objects 
which  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which 
payments  for  diplomas  ought  exclusively 
to  be  appropriated.  Since  that  date  the 
same  system  has  continued.  We  have 
already  shown  what  large  sums  the 
Company  has  squandered  on  useless 
prosecutions.  Mr.  Lawrence,  now  one  of 
the  examiners  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons,  states  that  from  1745  to  1796 
the  college  received  £80,0t)0,  in  the  shape 
of  fees,  £16,000  of  which  was  paid  to 
the  examiners,  and  that  44  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  had  been  dissipated  in 
useless  extravagance.”  The  nett  amount 
of  fees  (after  deducting  stamp-duty)  paid 
to  the  college  for  examinations  of  can¬ 
didates  for  membership  alone,  during  the 
ten  years  ending  1S55,  was  £84,298 :  10, 
or  an  average  of  £8,429  :  17  a  year,  while 
the  nett  income  from  the  same  source  in 
1855  was  £10,940.  During  the  same 
ten  years  only  £24,429  :  5  of  this  princely 
revenue  was  divided  amongst  the  exami¬ 
ners  ;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  the 
college  otherwise  disposes  of  £5000  or 
£6000,  derived  from  members  who  have 
no  vote  respecting  its  appropriation.  This 
sum  is  mainly  devoted  to  objects  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  members  have  no 
interest,  and  concerning  which  they  are  in 
no  way  consulted.  Here  we  have  another 
illustration  of  the  baneful  effect  of  the 
protective  system:  students  are  either 
compelled  to  pay  about  two-thirds  more 
than  they  ought  to  do  for  their  diplomas 
— even  assuming  that  the  one-third  given 
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to  examiners  is  judiciously  expended — or 
the  large  sum  which  they  do  pay  is  not 
so  applied  as  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
educational  standard  of  the  college  at 
that  pitch  which  is  clearly  attainable  by 
means  of  the  revenue  at  its  command. 
Whichever  view  we  take,  the  profession 
and  the  public  alike  suffer.  Whereas,  if 
the  Government  allowed  the  constituency 
of  the  college  to  assume  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  own  affairs,  it  would  speedily 
determine  what  minimum  sum  payable 
on  admission  into  it,  would  enable  it  to 
establish  and  liberally  remunerate  a  tho¬ 
roughly  effectual  court  of  examiners,  and 
what  standard  of  education  is  most  con¬ 
formable  to  the  means  and  abilities  of  the 
majority  of  candidates,  and  best  calculated 
at  once  to  supply  the  wants  and  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  people. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o’cloclc. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  several  miscellaneous  sets  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Botanical  Drawings,  which 
he  offers  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  at  134,  High  Holborn.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following  : — 

1  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  . .  . .  15s. 

An  unique  and  splendid  set  of  the  sexual 

organs,  in  health  and  disease  . .  . .  32s. 

A  set  of  3,  coloured  and  varnished,  for 

mounting  . .  . .  . .  . .  12s. 

A  whole-length  figure,  5  feet  4  inches 
high,  showing  the  bloodvessels,  heart, 
kidneys,  &c.,  &c.  ..  . «  ..10s.6o5. 

2  ditto,  ditto  . .  . .  . .  each  15s. 

2  highly  coloured  drawings,  showing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
intestinal  canal  . .  . .  . .  7s. 

5  miscellaneous — a  bargain  to  a  lecturer  12s.  6d. 
8  of  our  medicinal  herbs  . .  •  •  12s. 


FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHERQUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Eokd’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Bafics, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6c l.,  in  advance. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204^,  Skales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  Brown,  Newcastle. — Your  suggestion  has  just  chimed 
in  with  our  intentions.  It  is  not  within  our  province 
to  give  a  medical  opinion.  A  statement  of  the  case 
laid  before  Dr.  Coffin,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
fee,  will  be  the  only  method  of  procedure. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 


COFFIN’S 


“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.”— Dr.  Johnson. 


No.  280.— Vol.  IX.  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1859.  Price  Id. 


LECTURES  ON  MEDICAL 
BOTANY. 

Dr.  Coffin  deliverd  the  first  of  a  course 
|  of  twelve  Lectures  on  Medical  Botany 
||  at  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution, 
Borough-road,  S.  E.,  on  the  25th  ult., 
!  |  and  will  continue  each  succeeding  Tuesday 
|  evening  until  the  termination  of  the  course. 
The  chair  was  ably  filled  by  W.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  who,  after  giving  a  very  able  and 
manly  address,  introduced  the  doctor  to 
the  audience.  The  doctor’s  entrance  was 
welcomed  by  a  burst  of  applause.  The 
lecture  was  delivered  in  his  usually 
powerful  and  impressive  manner,  and  in 
many  parts  elicited  decided  marks  of  ap¬ 
probation.  A  syllabus  of  the  lectures  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  T.  Bean,  7,  Bridgehouse- 
place,  Newington  Causeway,  Dr.  Coffin’s 
general  wholesale  and  retail  Agent  for  the 
;!  Borough  and  the  City  of  London. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted ,  gratis , 
j  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  Bean,  7,  Bridgeliouse- 
place,  Newington  Causeway,  two  doors 
from  Great  Union-street,  every  Thursday 
morning,  from  ten  to  one  o’clock. 

!j  THE  GLEANER,  No.  26. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

I  That  the  cerebellum  is  in  some  way  con- 
jj  nected  with  the  powers  of  motion  might 
•  j  be  inferred  from  its  connection  with  the 
jj  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
jj  as  well  as  with  the  posterior;  and  the 
comparative  size  of  the  organ,  in  different 
!  I  orders  of  vertebrated  animals,  gives  us 
i  some  indication  of  what  the  nature  of  the 
function  may  be.  For  we  find  its  degree 
of  development  corresponding  pretty 
closely  with  the  variety  and  complexity 


of  the  muscular  movements,  which  are 
habitually  executed  by  the  species;  the 
organ  being  largest  in  those  animals 
which  require  the  combined  effort  of  a 
great  variety  of  muscles  to  maintain  their 
usual  position,  or  to  execute  their  ordinary 
movements,  whilst  it  is  the  smallest  in 
those  which  require  no  muscular  exertion, 
for  the  one  purpose,  and  little  combination 
of  different  actions  for  the  other.  Thus 
in  animals  that  habitually  rest  and  move 
upon  four  legs,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  reptiles,  there  is  comparatively  little 
occasion  for  any  organ  to  combine  and 
harmonise  the  actions  of  their  several 
muscles ;  and  in  these  the  cerebellum  is 
usually  small.  But  among  the  more  I 
active  predaceous  fishes  (as  the  shark), 
birds  of  the  most  powerful  and  varied  ; 
flight  (as  the  swallow),  and  such  mam-  ! 
inals  as  can  maintain  the  erect  position, 
and  can  use  their  extremities  for  other 
purposes  than  support  and  motion,  we  | 
find  the  cerebellum  of  much  greater  size,  i 
relative  to  the  remainder  of  the  encephalon. 
There  is  a  marked  advance  in  this  respect  ! 
as  we  ascend  through  the  series  of  quadru- 
manous  animals,  from  the  baboons,  which 
usually  walk  on  all-fours  to  the  semi-erect  | 
apes,  which  often  stand  and  move  on  their 
hind-legs  only.  The  greatest  development 
of  the  cerebrum  is  found  in  man,  who  sur¬ 
passes  all  other  animals  in  the  number  j 
and  variety  of  the  combinations  of  mus-  ! 
cular  movement  which  his  ordinary  actions 
involve,  as  well  as  those  which  he  is 
capable,  by  practice,  of  learning  to  exe¬ 
cute.  From  experiments  upon  all  classes  I 
of  vertebrated  animals,  it  lias  been  found  j 
that  when  the  cerebellum  is  removed,  the  jj 
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power  of  walking,  springing,  Hying,  stand¬ 
ing,  or  maintaining  tlie  equilibrium  of  the 
body,  is  destroyed.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  animal  lias  in  any  degree  lost  the 
voluntary  power  over  its  individual 
muscles,  but  it  cannot  combine  their 
actions  for  any  general  movements  of  the 
body.  The  reflex  movements,  such  as 
those  of  respiration,  remain  unimpaired. 
When  an  animal  thus  mutilated  is  laid  on 
its  back,  it  cannot  recover  its  former 
,  posture,  but  it  moves  its  limbs  or  flutters 
its  wings,  and  evidently  is  not  in  a  state 
of  stupor.  When  placed  in  the  erect 
position,  it  staggers  and  falls  like  a 
drunken  man.  Phrenologists,  who  attri- 
,  bute  a  different  function  to  the  cerebellum, 
have  attempted  to  put  aside  these  results, 
on  the  ground  that  the  severity  of  the 
operation  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce 
them  ;  but  many  animals  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  much  more  severe  operation, 
the  removal  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
without  the  loss  of  the  power  of  combining 
and  harmonising  the  muscular  actions, 
providing  the  cerebellum  be  left  uninjured. 

|  Thus,  then,  the  idea  of  the  functions  of 
j  the  cerebellum,  which  we  derive  from 
comparative  anatomy,  seems  fully  borne 
out  by  the  results  of  experiment ;  and  it 
is  also  consistent  with  the  conclusions  to 
which  observation  of  pathological  pheno¬ 
mena  seems  to  lead.  Some  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena..  however,  appear  to  indicate  that 
either  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum, 
or  some  collection  of  ganglionic  matter  in 
its  vicinity,  is  the  centre  of  sexual  sensibi¬ 
lity,  which  seems  distinct  from  “  common” 
or  u  tactile  ”  sensibility. 

It  appears  to  be  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  cerebrum  or  hemispheric 
ganglia ,  that  the  sensations  awakened  in 
the  sensorium  give  rise  to  ideas ,  which 
then  become  the  material  of  all  the  higher 
psychical  operations.  It  is  not  alone, 
however,  by  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  leading  to  voluntary  determina¬ 
tions,  that  mental  states  react  upon  the 
;  motor  apparatus ;  for  we  find  that  emo¬ 
tional  excitement  will  give  rise  to  move¬ 
ments  which  are  as  involuntary  as  the 
I  automatic,  and  which  reason  and  will  may, 
in  vain,  endeavour  to  keep  in  check.  And 
the  distinctness  of  their  character  is  fur¬ 
ther  obvious  from  this,  that  cases  of 
paralysis  not  unfrequently  occur  (espe¬ 


cially  in  the  facial  nerve,  through  which 
the  muscles  of  expression  are  for  the  most 
part  excited  to  action),  in  which  the  mus¬ 
cles  are  obedient  to  an  emotional  impulse,  ; 
though  the  will  exerts  no  power  over  j 
them  ;  whilst  in  other  instances,  the  will 
may  exert  its  due  influence,  and  yet  the 
emotional  state  cannot  manifest  itself. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  disordered 
states  of  the  nervous  system  (such  as 
chorea  and  hysteria),  in  which  irregular 
or  convulsive  movements  totally  unre- 
strainable  by  the  will,  are  directly  con¬ 
sequent  upon  emotional  excitement.  It  j 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  emo¬ 
tional  movements  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals  might  be  ranked  in  the  same 
category  with  the  instinctive  actions  of 
the  lower,*  and  that  the  desires  of  the 
former  are  comparable  to  the  instinctive 
propensities  of  the  latter.  But  this  com¬ 
parison  is  erroneous  ;  for  such  propensities 
are  nothing  else  but  tendencies  to  perform  I 
given  movements  in  respondence  to  par¬ 
ticular  sensations,  without  any  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  the  movement  or  of  the 
object  which  has  excited  it ;  and  a  desire  j 
involves  a  conception  of  the  object  to  be 
attained.  The  imitative  actions  will  afford 
a  good  example  of  the  difference  between 
a  propensity  and  a  desire.  The  former  is 
manifested  in  such  imitative  actions  as 
are  purely  consensual ;  the  sensation  in 
each  case  exciting  the  movement  automa¬ 
tically,  as  when  we  yawn  involuntarily, 
from  seeing  or  hearing  the  action  per¬ 
formed  by  another,  or  as  infants  learn  to 
perform  many  of  the  movements  which 
they  witness  in  adults.  But  in  other  in¬ 
stances,  imitative  actions  are  voluntary, 
being  the  result  of  a  desire  to  perform 
them,  which  involves,  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  object ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  ; 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  performer,  which 
is  the  spring  of  the  desire.  Thus  we  find 
the  two  sources  of  action  to  be  so  distinct, 
that  the  tendency  to  involuntary  or  auto¬ 
matic  imitation  may  be  very  strong  in  an 
individual  who  is  utterly  unable  to  mimic 
or  imitate  voluntarily,  and  who  has  no 
conscious  inclination  to  do  so. 

Now,  when  the  emotions  and  moral 
feelings  are  analysed,  we  find  them  to  be 
in  like  manner  complete  in  their  nature, 
being  made  up  by  the  association  of 
ideas ,  which  are  cerebral  in  their  seat, 
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with  the  simple  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  are  probably  localised  in  the 
sensorium.  Thus  benevolence  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  pleasurable  idea  of  the 
happiness  of  others.  The  whole  class  of 
selfish  emotions,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  pleasurable  con¬ 
templation  of  objects  of  supposed  value 
to  self.  Combativeness,  again,  is  the 
pleasurable  idea  of  antagonism  to  others; 
veneration,  the  pleasurable  contemplation 
of  rank,  or  perfections  superior  to  our 
own ;  hope,  the  pleasurable  anticipation 
of  future  enjoyment ;  cautiousness,  a 
combination  of  the  painful  contemplation 


|  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Now,  when  emotions  are  excited  by 
external  sensations,  these  emotions  may 
act  downwards  through  the  automatic 
system,  producing  movements  which  may 
be  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  will. 
Thus  we  may  see  or  hear  something 
ludicrous,  which  involuntarily  provokes 
laughter,  although  we  may  have  the 
strongest  possible  inolives  for  desiring  to 
restrain  it.  This  downward  action  of 
the  emotions  appears,  then,  to  have  its 
immediate  seat  in  the  sensory  ganglia, 
in  which  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings 
)  are  excited  by  the  ideas  formed  in  the 
cerebrum,  and  it  is  by  the  strong  excite¬ 
ment  of  these  feelings,  that  the  emotional 
movements  are  called  into  play.  No 
ideas  purely  intellectual,  that  is,  not 
associated  with  feelings,  will  give  rise 
to  movements  resembling  the  emotional. 
The  purely  emotional  actions  are  not 
always  directly  excited,  howTever,  by 
external  sensations,  for  they  may  result 
from  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself 
Thus  involuntary  laughter  may  result 
from  a  ludicrous  idea  called  up  by  some 
train  of  association,  and  having  no  obvious 
connection  with  the  sensation  which  first 
set  this  process  in  operation,  and  the 
various  movements  of  the  face  and 
person,  by  which  actors  endeavour  to 
express  strong  emotions,  are  only  effec¬ 
tual  in  conveying  their  meaning  when 
they  result  from  the  actual  working 
of  the  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  per¬ 
former,  who  has,  by  an  effort  of  the  will, 

]  identified  himself  with  the  character  he 
personates. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


DISLOCATIONS. 

{Concluded  from,  page  105.) 

THE  WRIST. 

I  he  wrist  may  be  dislocated  either  in¬ 
wards,  outwards,  or  backwards. 

Diagnosis. — The  sight  alone  is  sufficient 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In 
the  dislocation  backwards,  where  there  is 
generally  much  swelling  and  tension,  by 
tracing  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
unusual  projection  formed  by  the  carpus 
may  readily  be  discovered. 

Treatment . — As  the  preceding  dislo¬ 
cation. 

Dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
but  seldom  occur.  The  mode  of  reducing 
them  will  be  obvious. 

THE  FINGERS  AND  TOES. 

Dislocation  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  or  toes  is  uncommon ;  but,  when 
it  does  occur,  it  more  frequently  happens 
between  the  first  and  second  phalanges, 
than  between  the  second  and  third. 

D  iagnosis. — -The  accident  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  projection  of  the  first 
phalanx  backwards,  while  the  head  of  the 
second  can  be,  although  less  distinctly,  felt 
under  the  theca. 

Treatment. — The  dislocation  may  be 
reduced,  by  practising  extension  with  a 
slight  inclination  forwards,  to  relax  the 
flexor  muscles.  If  the  bone  has  not  been 
dislocated  many  hours,  it  is  easily  reduced; 
but,  if  the  dislocation  be  neglected  at  first, 
it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  long-continued 
extension  very  steadily  applied.  Dislo¬ 
cations  of  the  toes  are  more  difficult  of 
reduction,  from  their  greater  shortness  and 
the  less  pliability  of  the  joints. 

THE  HIP. 

The  os  femoris  maybe  dislocated  in  four 
different  directions. 

i.  Downwards  into  the  foramen  ovale. 

In  this  case  the  leg  is  lengthened  by 
an  inch  and  a  half;  the  knees  are  forcibly 
separated  from  each  other ;  the  foot  is 
turned  outwards;  a  vacancy  is  perceived 
in  the  parts  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  the  great  trochanter  usually  occupy. 

Treatment. — A  strong  belt  or  roller 
must  be  passed  round  the  pelvis,  and 
the  ends  carried  over  the  hip  of  the 
sound  side,  where  they  are  either  to  be 
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firmly  held  by  assistants,  or  confined  to 
some  immoveable  body.  A  second  roller 
is  now  to  be  passed  between  the  thighs, 
and  its  extremities  carried  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  first  applied;  i.  e.  over 
the  dislocated  hip.  By  the  latter  of  these, 
extension  is  then  to  be  made  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  outwards;  the  former  mean¬ 
while  being  prevented  from  altering  its 
position.  The  operator  is  at  the  same 
time  to  endeavour  to  elevate  the  head  of 
the  bone  over  the  projecting  acetabulum, 
by  means  of  a  sling  passed  over  his  own 
shoulder,  and  under  the  thigh  of  the 
patient.  Reduction  will  be  effected  with 
great  facility,  if  the  knee  be  bent  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  body,  and  pushed 
inwards  towards  the  opposite  leg. 

ii.  Forwards  on  the  pubes. 

Diagnosis . — The  head  of  the  bone  is 
distinctly  felt  in  the  groin,  while  the 
projection  of  the  hip,  and  the  usual 
fulness  surrounding  it,  are  lost.  The  foot 
is  considerably  turned  outwards ;  but  the 
length  of  the  leg  is  not  altered. 

Treatment. — Differs  from  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  preceding,  only  in  the 
extension  being  required  to  be  made  in 
a  direction  directly  outwards ;  whilst  the 
knee  is  elevated  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
body. 

hi.  Upwards  and  backicards  on  the 
ileum. 

Diagnosis. — The  leg  is  considerably 
shortened,  as  may  be  easily  discovered  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  sound  side; 
the  foot  is  turned  much  inwards;  the  limb 
will  not  admit  of  rotary  motion,  and  the 
great  trochanter,  on  that  side,  is  felt  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  on  the  opposite. 

Treatment. — The  belt  must  be  passed 
around  the  pelvis,  and  secured,  as  directed 
for  the  first  dislocation.  A  second  is  to 
encircle  the  dislocated  thigh,  immediately 
above  the  knee,  and  with  this  extension 
is  to  be  made  obliquely  downward,  and 
towards  the  other  leg. 

iv.  Downwards  and  backwards  into  the 
foramen  ischii. 

Diagnosis. — The  leg  is  lengthened  only 
in  a  slight  and  imperceptible  degree ;  the 
projection  of  the  trochanter  is  lost;  the 
foot  is  turned  greatly  inwards. 

Treatment .—  The  body  being  secured 


in  the  usual  manner,  the  thigh  is  to  be 
drawn  upwards  towards  the  abdomen, 
and  depressed  against  the  other  leg,  when 
extension  is  to  be  made  outwards  and 
rather  upwards,  by  means  of  a  roller 
passed  around  the  thigh  above  the  knee, 
as  before  directed;  but  the  utmost  perse¬ 
verance  and  skill  will  often  be  insufficient 
to  effect  reduction  when  the  hip  has  been 
thus  dislocated. 

THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella  may  be  luxated  either  side¬ 
ways  or  upwards;  in  which  latter  case, 
the  ligament  with  which  it  is  connected 
is  torn  through,  and  the  bone  is  drawn 
up  several  inches  among  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  The  nature  of  the  case  can 
be  distinctly  ascertained,  both  by  the  sight 
and  by  manual  examination. 

Treatment. — In  the  dislocation  side¬ 
ways,  the  limb  must  be  firmly  extended ; 
when  pressure  being  made  upon  the 
protruding  edge,  either  directly  inwards, 
or  rather  downwards,  it  immediately 
regains  its  former  situation. 

The  dislocation  upwards  is  to  be  treated 
precisely  as  a  transverse  fracture  of  the 
bone ;  which  see. 

THE  TIBIA. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  partially, 
either  inwards,  outwards,  or  backwards. 

Diagnosis. — The  situation  of  the  dis¬ 
located  bone  is  obvious  to  the  sight. 

Treatment. — Extension  is  to  be  made 
upwards  by  the  femur,  and  downwards 
by  the  fore-leg,  while  the  bones  are 
replaced  by  pressure  with  the  hand. 

THE  ANKLE. 

A  dislocation  of  this  joint  may  take  place, 
either  inwards,  outwards,  or  forwards. 

Diagnosis. — -The  two  former  cases  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  inclination  of  the 
foot,  and  by  the  unnatural  protuberance 
on  one  side,  and  deficiency  on  the  other. 

When  the  tibia  is  forced  forwards  on  the 
tarsus,  the  foot  is  considerably  shortened : 
there  is  a  great  and  unusual  projection  of 
the  heel. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  to  be  effected 
by  extension,  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  a  dislocation  of  the  knee. 

Dislocations  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus 
are  of  rare  occurrence:  their  mode  of 
treatment  will  be  obvious. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  108.) 

If  a  self-governing  constituency  were 
to  charge  £20,  or  any  larger  sum,  for 
admission  into  its  body*  and  it  could 
I  secure  a  first-rate  education  of  its  mem- 
|  bers  by  enforcing  a  payment  of  only  £5 
on  admission,  it  would  have  an  un¬ 
questionable  right  to  appropriate  the 
i  surplus  to  whatever  objects  it  pleased; 
but  so  long  as  the  members  have  no 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  such  surplus, 

I  and  so  long  as  the  State  virtually  prevents 
|  the  formation  of  a  College  of  Surgeons 
!  on  the  principle  of  self-government, 
j  justice  demands  that  the  State-established 
I  institution  shall  exact  from  candidates 
*  for  its  diploma  only  such  sum  as  will 
j  fairly  remunerate  an  efficient  court  of 
examiners,  and  provide  for  the  requisite 
offices,  materiel ,  and  officials.  The  ex¬ 
action  of  any  sum  beyond  what  is 
requisite  for  such  purposes  is,  viewed 
from  the  standard  of  abstract  right, 
j  simply  robbery  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
j  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  reason  given 
I  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  1848,  for  not  lower¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the  diploma  is  totally 
inadmissable.  He  says,  “We  cannot 
j  maintain  our  establishment  as  it  is;  we 
j  have  paid  £16,000,  the  other  day  for 
j  more  ground,  and  we  shall  require 
j  £20,000  for  a  new  museum ;”  and  pro- 
|  poses,  without  the  assent  of  the  great 
|  body  of  men  who  contribute  the  College 
of  Surgeons’  revenues,  to  divert  a  part 
of  them  to  a  fund  “for  the  benefit  of 
i  old  members,  their  widows  and  orphans,” 

,  and  to  pensioning  off  examiners  when 
they  shall  attain  the  age  of  seventy. 
For  such  reasons  he  actually  urges  that 
no  Englishman,  having  the  £6  diploma 
of  the  Edinburgh  College,  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  in  his  own  country 
j  until  he  has  paid  to  the  London  College 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  diploma!  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  English 
surgeons  would  begrudge  a  reasonable 
provision  to  worthy  claimants  on  their 
j  funds,  or  that  they  would  fail  to  establish 
and  sustain  such  museums  or  libraries 
|  as  may  be  desirable  for  the  advancement 
j  of  their  profession  :  we  simply  insist  that 
such  appropriations  can  justly  be  made 
only  with  their  consent. 

i  _ 


But  descending  again  to  the  expediency 
argument,  a  very  slight  experience  is 
needed  to  show  that  the  members  of  a 
council,  elected  by  the  whole  constituency  i 
of  the  college,  and  removeable  on  proof 
of  maladministration,  are  likely  to  be  j 
a  far  more  efficient  executive  than  is 
obtainable  from  a  body  either  self-elective 
or  chosen  by  a  small  and  privileged  class, 
whose  interests  may  often  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  officials  themselves. 

In  the  one  case  they  are  responsible 
ministers,  controlled  by  their  electors, 
and  having  the  strongest  inducements  to 
do  their  duty,  as  loss  of  office  and  its 
emoluments  would  follow  any  abuse  of 
their  trust;  in  the  other,  they  are  irre¬ 
sponsible  masters,  whose  wrongdoings 
can  neither  be  punished  nor  arrested; 
or  at  best,  an  oligarchy  of  officials  and 
electors,  who,  mainly  intent  on  their  own 
advancement,  disregard  the  interest  of 
the  general  body,  which  can  exert  no 
influence  upon  them.  The  history  of 
the  museum  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons  supplies  an  instance  of  the 
irreparable  neglect  due  to  irresponsibility, 
too  striking  and  mournful  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  By  his  will  the  celebrated 
John  Hunter  directed  that  the  option 
of  buying  his  invaluable  museum  of 
comparative  and  pathological  anatomy 
should  be  offered  to  Government.  It 
bought  it  in  1799  at  a  cost  of  £15,000, 
and  gave  it  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  trust  for  the  people .  In  1806  the 
Government  granted  to  the  College 
£15,000  to  erect  a  building  to  contain 
the  gift,  the  College  binding  itself  to 
complete  it  in  three  years.  This  pledge 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  in  1810  Govern¬ 
ment  supplemented  the  grant  by  £12,500 
more;  but  despite  all  this  aid  the  museum 
was  not  even  “got  into  reasonable  order” 
before  1814,  and  was  inaccessible  to  the 
profession,  except  during  thirty-four  days 
of  the  year,  and  then  only  four  hours 
a-day,  until  about  1826,  when  the 
vigorous  remonstrances  of  the  profession 
caused  it  to  be  open  seventeen  additional 
days  during  the  year.  Not  until  1841 
was  the  museum  thrown  open  each  day, 
and  then  only  by  pressure  from  without. 
Such  was  the  neglect  and  culpable  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  an  irresponsible  council 
protected  by  Government.  We  wish 
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this  were  all.  But  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Hunter’s  descriptive  cata¬ 
logues  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
specimens  in  the  museum,  while  ensuring 
the  eternal  infamy  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
proves  indubitably,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that 
but  for  the  neg'igence  and  reprehensible 
procrastination  of  the  board  of  curators 
the  irreparable  loss  might  have  been 
averted.  Along  with  the  museum,  as 
an  essential  part  of  it,  were  the  MSS. 
just  mentioned.  Those  were  of  such 
extent  as  to  constitute  about  twenty 
folio  volumes.  Without  them  the  col¬ 
lection  was  unintelligible,  and  therefore 
comparatively  valueless;  and  by  a  passage 
in  Hunter’s  will,  they  are  expressly 
referred  to,  along  with  the  museum,  and 
bequeathed  with  it  upon  trust  to  Dr. 
Bail  lie  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  were 
to  offer  the  whole  44  in  one  entire  lot,” 
to  Government.  Just  when  the  transfer 
of  the  museum  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
was  about  to  be  effected,  the  manuscripts 
were  taken  in  a  cart  by  Mr.  Hunter’s 
apprentice,  Mr.  Clift,  to  Sir  Everard 
Home’s  liouse  by  his  order.  Hunter 
married  his  sister,  and  he  had  been 
Hunter’s  pupil  and  assistant  in  the 
museum.  The  knowledge  he  thus  ac¬ 
quired,  his  relationship  to  Hunter,  and 
his  influence  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
caused  him  to  be  deputed  to  make  a 
catalogue  of  the  collection.  Mr.  Clift’s 
evidence  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1834,  implies  that  the  College  autho¬ 
rities  knew’  from  the  beginning  that  Sir 
Everard  Home  had  taken  possession  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  that  this  possession 
was  acquiesced  in,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  deputed  to  make  the  catalogue. 
He  says,  u  I  believe  all  the  members 
of  the  board  of  curators  had  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
those  papers,  yet  they  knew  that  Sir 
Everard  had  in  his  possession  all  Mr. 
Hunter’s  manuscripts.”  Mr.  Clift  adds 
that  the  members  of  the  board  of  curators 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  papers  44  through  Sir  Everard 
himself,  while  he  was  a  member  of  that 
board.  Besides  which,  almost  all  of 
them  had  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  must  have  known  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts.” 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  death,  and 


for  some  time  afterwards,  they  were 
deposited  in  the  anteroom  of  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  must  have  occupied  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position.  Moreover,  three  folio 
volumes  of  these  MSS.  were  placed  44  on 
the  table  beside  Hunter,  when  his  portrait 
was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,” 
so  that  neither  their  existence  nor  their 
nature  could  be  ignored.  In  fact,  as 
Mr.  Clift  held  the  office  of  conservator 
of  the  museum  from  the  time  he  delivered 
the  MSS.  at  Sir  Everard  Home’s  house, 
in  1800,  until  their  destruction  in  1823,  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  on  the  many  occasions 
when  Sir  Everard’s  delay  in  making  the 
catalogue  was  referred  to,  his  possession 
of  the  MSS.  must  not  only  have  been 
notorious,  but  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
College  authorities,  chiefly  from  a  disin¬ 
clination  to  call  Sir  Everard  to  account, 
or  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  College, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  museum  itself,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death. 

(To  be  continued.) 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

BOG  BEAN  (Menyanthes  Tripoli  at  a). 

Description. — This  elegant  herb  is 
perennial,  with  ternate  leaves  of  a  fine 
green,  frequently  growing  in  the  form 
of  a  bean.  (Hence  its  name.)  Its  root 
is  long,  round,  and  very  slightly  coloured 
with  green,  as  are  also  those  parts  of  the 
stem  which  are  less  exposed  to  the  air. 

Place. — Frequent  in  watery,  marshy 
places,  especially  in  a  black,  boggy  soil. 

Time. — It  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

Qualities. — It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  bitters  in  nature,  one  of  the 
very  best  correctors  of  the  bile,  and 
seldom  fails,  when  rightly  applied,  to 
produce  the  happiest  results,  by  striking 
at  once  at  the  origin  of  the  disease.  This 
simple  herb  may  be  administered  in  tea, 
or  given  as  a  powder.  We  highly  re¬ 
commend  it  for  feminine  weakness,  and 
patticularly  at  the  time  when  menstrua¬ 
tion  should  commence. 


The  old  man  looks  down,  and  thinks  of  the 
past.  The  young  man  looks  up,  and  thinks  of 
the  future.  The  child  looks  everywhere,  and 
only  thinks  of  the  present. 
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DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser- 
;  vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render- 
j  mg  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
j  occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
j  stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
j  allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
I  also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
|  calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
j  we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con- 
•j  junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  44  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

“  Man,  know  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  ; 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

We  have,  we  hope,  for  the  Instruction  of 
our  readers,  given,  at  various  times,  phy¬ 
siological  articles,  though  not  precisely  in 
regular  order,  and  as  we  cannot  know 
too  much  of  or  concerning  ourselves 
generally,  as  well  as  particularly,  we  com¬ 
mence  a  series  of  articles  upon  this  most 
interesting  branch  of  knowledge.  Our 
first  subject  is,  44  Peculiarities  of  the  Flu- 
man  Animal  Economy.” 

In  the  diversity  of  the  regions  which 
man  is  capable  of  inhabiting,  the  lord  of 
the  creation  holds  the  first  place  among 
animals.  His  frame  and  nature  are 
stronger  and  more  flexible  than  those  of 
any  other  creature:  hence  he  can  dwell 
in  all  situations  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  pole 


and  the  equator,  high  mountains  and 
deep  valleys,  are  occupied  by  him:  his 
strong  but  pliant  body  bears  cold,  heat, 
moisture,  light  or  heavy  air:  he  can 
thrive  anywhere,  and  runs  into  less  re¬ 
markable  varieties  than  any  other  animals 
which  occupy  so  great  a  diversity  of 
abodes — a  prerogative  so  singular,  that 
it  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  situations  occupied  by  our  species 
in  the  present  times  extend  as  far  as  the 
known  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Green¬ 
lander  and  Esquimaux  have  reached  be¬ 
tween  70°  and  80°  of  North  latitude,  and 
Danish  settlements  have  been  formed  in 
Greenland  in  the  same  high  latitude. 
Three  Russians  lived  between  six  and 
seven  years  on  Spitzbergen,  between  77° 
and  78°  N.  L.  The  Negro  lives  under 
the  equator;  and  all  America  is  inhabited 
even  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Thus  we  find 
that  man  can  exist  and  propagate  his 
species  in  the  hottest  and  coldest  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  earth. 

The  greatest  natural  cold  ascertained 
by  thermometrical  measurement  was  that 
experienced  by  the  elder  Gmelin  ill  1785, 
at  Jeniseik :  the  mercury  froze  in  the 
thermometer.  The  sparrows  and  jays 
were  all  killed.  When  Pallas  was  at 
Krasnoiarsk,  the  quicksilver  also  froze  in 
the  ball  of  the  thermometer;  and  a  large 
mass  of  pure  mercury  froze  in  the  open 
air.  Our  own  countrymen  experienced 
apparently  as  severe  a  degree  of  cold  on 
the  Churchill  River  in  Hudson’s  Bay. 
Brandy  was  frozen  in  the  rooms  where 
they  had  fires.  Yet  the  Canadian  sa¬ 
vages  and  the  Esquimaux  go  to  the  chase 
in  this  temperature ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  visited  by  Gmelin  and 
Pallas  cannot  remain  in  their  houses  all 
the  winter.  Even  Europeans  accustomed 
to  warmer  climates  can  undergo  such 
cold  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  with  im¬ 
punity,  if  they  take  exercise  enough. 
The  Danes  have  lived  in  Greenland  in 
72°  N.  L. ;  and  the  Dutch,  under  Heems- 
kerk,  wintered  at  Nova  ^Zembla  in  76° 
N.  L.  Some  of  them  perished ;  but  those 
who  moved  enough,  and  were*  in  good 
health  at  first,  withstood  the  dread! ul 
cold,  which  the  polar  bear,  apparently 
born  for  these  climes,  seems  to  have  been 
incapable  of  supporting;  for  their  journal 
states,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Sun  sinks  below 
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I  the  horizon,  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  the 
bears  are  no  longer  seen,  and  the  white 
fox  alone  braves  the  weather.  We  have 
another  example,  in  which  three  men  re¬ 
mained  between  six  and  seven  years  in 
78°  N.  L. 

The  power  of  the  human  body  to  with- 

!  stand  severe  cold,  will  appear  in  a  more 
remarkable  light,  when  we  observe  what 
heat  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  Boerhaave 
asserted  that  a  temperature  of  from  96° 
to  100°  would  be  fatal  to  man.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Sierra  Leone  is  84°  Fahr. 
Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom  saw  the 
thermometer  frequently  at  100°,  and  even 
102°  and  103°  (in  the  shade),  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast.  Adanson  saw  it 
at  108^°  in  the  shade  at  Senegal  in  17° 
IsT.  L. :  and  Buffon  cites  an  instance  of 
its  being  seen  at  1174°-  The  country  to 
the  west  of  the  Great  Desert  may  be  still 
hotter  than  Senegal,  from  the  effect  of  the 
winds  which  have  swept  over  the  whole 
tract  of  its  burning  sands.  When  the 
sirocco  blows  in  Sicily,  the  thermometer 
rises  to  1 12°,  according  to  Brydone.  Dr. 
Ghahners  observed  a  heat  of  115°  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  shade:  and  Humboldt  of 
110°  to  115°  in  the  Llanos  or  deserts 
near  the  Orinoco  in  South  America. 

Thus  man  can  support  all  possible  de¬ 
grees  of  atmospherical  heat  and  cold  :  he 
has  an  equal  power  of  supporting  varieties 
©f  pressure.  The  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
air,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  at  32,325lbs.  for  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  supposing  the  barometer  at 
30  inches.  If  we  ascend  to  a  height  of 
12,000  feet,  of  which  elevation  extensive 
tracts,  inhabited  by  thousands,  are  found 
in  South  America,  the  barometer  stands 
at  20j  inches,  and  the  pressure  is  21,750 
lbs.  Condamine  and  Bougier,  with  their 
attendants,  lived  three  weeks  at  a  height 
of  2434  toises,  or  14,604  French  feet, 
where  the  barometer  stood  at  15  in  9 
lines,  and  the  pressure  must  consequently 
have  been  16,920  lbs.  In  the  Peruvian 
territory,  extensive  plains  occur  possessing 
an  altitude  of  9000  feet ;  and  three-fifths 
of  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico,  compre¬ 
hending  the  interior  provinces,  present  a 
surface  of  half  a  million  of  square  miles, 
which  runs  nearly  level  at  an  elevation 
between  6000  and  8000  feet.  Mexico  is 
7475,  and  Quito  9550  feet  above  the  level 


of  the  sea.  The  hamlet  of  Antisana, 
13,500  feet  above  that  level,  is  the  highest 
inhabited  spot  or*  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
but  Humboldt  ascended  Chimboraqo,  to 
19,300  feet.  There  are  no  instances  of  j 
men  living  under  a  pressure  much  greater  J 
than  what  has  been  mentioned :  the  * 
depths  to  which  the  earth  has  been  pene-  i 
trated  in  the  operations  of  mining,  are 
trifling  in  this  point  of  view.  In  diving, 
however,  the  body  is  subject  to,  and  can 
bear,  several  atmospheres ;  as,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  balloons,  men  have  ascended 
beyond  any  point  of  elevation  on  the  , 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  exposed  to  a  much  more  ! 
considerable  diminution  of  the  ordinary 
pressure  than  what  is  stated  above. 

As  the  physical  capabilities  of  his  frame 
enable  man  to  occupy  every  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  and  situation,  it  follows  of 
necessity,  that  he  must  be  omnivorous ; 
that  is,  capable  of  deriving  sufficient 
nourishment  and  support  from  all  kinds 
of  food.  The  power  of  living  in  various  \ 
situations  would  he  rendered  nugatory  by 
restriction  to  one  kind  of  diet. 

If  it  was  the  design  of  nature,  that  the 
dreary  wastes  of  Lapland,  the  naked  and 
barren  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  ice¬ 
bound  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador 
and  the  frightful  deserts  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  should  be  not  left  entirely  unin¬ 
habited,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
either  a  vegetable  or  even  a  mixed  diet 
is  necessary  to  human  subsistence.  How 
could  roots,  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  he  procured,  where  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  is  closed  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  its  surface  either  covered 
with  many  feet  of  snow,  or  rendered  im¬ 
penetrable  by  frost  of  equal  depth  ?  Ex-  1 
perience  shews  us  that  the  constant  use  j 
of  animal  food  alone  is  as  natural  and  j 
wholesome  to  the  Esquimaux,  the  Sa- 
moides,  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  &c.,  &c.,  as  the  most  careful  ad-  h 
mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters  ! 

O 

is  to  us.  We  even  find  that  the  Russians, 
who  winter  on  Nova  Zembla,  are  obliged 
to  imitate  the  Samoides,  by  drinking 
fresh  rein-deer  blood,  and  eating  raw 
flesh,  in  order  to  preserve  their  health. 

In  the  memoir  already  quoted,  Dr.  Aikin  i 
informs  us  that  these  practices  were  found  ; 
most  conducive  to  health  in  those  high  ' 
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northern  latitudes.  Hence  we  shall  be 
I  less  surprised  at  finding  men,  in  certain 
situations,  living  and  enjoying  health  on 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  filthy  and  dis¬ 
gusting  objects.  The  Greenlander  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Archipelago  between 
north-eastern  Asia,  and  north-western 
America,  eat  the  whale,  often  without 
|  waiting  for  cookery.  The  former  bury 
j  a  seal,  when  they  catch  one,  under  the 
grass  in  summer,  and  the  snow  in  winter, 
and  eat  the  half-frozen,  half-putrid  flesh 
with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the  European 
j  finds  in  his  greatest  dainties.  They  drink 
the  blood  of  the  seal  while  warm,  and  eat 
dried  herrings  moistened  with  whale  oil. 

Ill  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  contrary, 
jj  circumstances  are  very  unfavourable  to 
I  raising  and  supporting  those  flocks  and 
herds  of  domesticated  animals,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  the  nu¬ 
merous  population  wfltli  animal  food.  The 
number,  fierceness  and  strength  of  beasts 
of  prey,  the  periodical  alternations  of 
rains  and  inundations  with  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  a  vertical  sun,  whose 
direct  rays  dry  up  all  succulent  vegetables 
and  all  fluids,  are  the  principal  and  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacles.  The  deficient 
supply  of  flesh  is  most  abundantly  com¬ 
pensated  by  numerous  and  valuable  vege¬ 
table  presents ;  by  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
plantain,  the  banana,  the  sago-tree;  by 
the  potato,  yam,  cassava,  and  other 
roots ;  by  maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  and 
by  an  infinite  diversity  of  cooling  and 
refreshing  fruits.  By  these  precious  gifts, 
nature  lias  pointed  out  to  the  natives  of 
hot  climates  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
nourishment :  here,  accordingly,  a  vege- 
I  table  diet  is  found  most  grateful  and 
salubrious,  and  animal  food  much  less 
;  wholesome. 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe, 
all  kinds  of  animal  food  can  be  easily 
procured,  and  nearly  all  descriptions  of 
grain,  roots,  fruit,  and  other  vegetable 
matters ;  and,  when  taken  in  moderation, 
all  afford  wholesome  nourishment.  Here, 
therefore,  man  appears  in  his  omnivorous 
character.  As  we  pass  from  these  middle 
climes  towards  the  poles,  animal  matters 
are  more  and  more  exclusively  taken  : 
towards  the  equator,  cooling  fruits  and 
other  produce  of  the  earth  constitute  a 
greater  and  greater  share  of  human  diet. 


If7  ; 


I  lie  diversity  of  substances  composing  [. 
the  catalogue  of  human  aliments,  offers  ji 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  simple  diet  of  ; 
most  other  animals,  which,  in  their  wild 
state,  are.  confined  to  one  kind  of  food, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  are  often  [j 
restricted  to  some  very  small  part  of  either 
kingdom.  Hence  it  has  been  conceived 
that  man  also  ought  to  confine  himself 
to  one  sort;  that  he  probably  did  so  in 
his  natural  state  ;  and  that  the  present  i 
variety  in  his  bill  of  fare  is  the  consequence 
of  degeneration  or  departure  from  nature. 
The  question  of  the  natural  food  of  man  | 
has,  therefore,  been  much  agitated. 

The  nature  of  an  animal  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  an  observation  of  structure,  | 
actions,  and  habits.  From  the  powerful 
fangs  and  jaws,  the  tremendous  talons, 
the  courage,  and  the  vast  muscular 
strength  of  the  lion,  and  his  constant 
practice  of  attacking  living  prey,  we 
pronounce  his  nature  to  be  ferocious,  j 
predatory,  and  carnivorous.  From  evi-  j 
dence  of  the  same  sort,  we  determine  j 
the  nature  of  the  hare  to  be  mild,  timid, 
and  herbivorous.  In  a  similar  way  we 
conclude  man  to  be  naturally  omnivorous; 
finding  that  he  has  instruments  capable 
of  procuring,  masticating,  and  digesting 
all  descriptions  of  food,  and  that  he  can 
subsist  in  health  and  strength  on  flesh 
or  vegetables  only,  or  on  a  mixture  of 
both. 

It  is  alleged  in  reply,  that  man  in 
society  is  artificial  and  degenerate;  and 
the  object  of  inquiry  is  stated  to  be, 
What  does  he  feed  on  before  civilisation, 
in  bis  original,  unsophisticated  condition  ? 
Generally  on  animal  food,  the  produce  of  i 
the  chase  or  the  fishery ;  because  vegetable  j 
food  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  cer-  j 
tainty  and  abundance,  until  something 
like  settled  habits  of  life  have  begun, 
until  the  arts,  at  least  that  of  agriculture, 
have  commenced.  If  the  rudest  barbarism 
be  the  most  natural  state  of  man,  the  New 
Hollanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  are  the  most  unexception¬ 
able  specimens;  raised,  and  but  just  raised 
above  the  level  of  brutes.  These  savages 
are  very  thinly  scattered,  in  small  numbers, 
and  at  wide  intervals,  along  the  coasts  of 
the  great  Austral  Continent ;  and  derive 
their  support  from  the  sea.  They  are 
not,  however,  pure  icthyophagists,  as  they 
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sometime  get  a  kangaroo,  a  bird,  or  a 
few  roots,  and  sometimes  the  large  larva? 
of  an  insect  from  the  bark  of  the  dwarf 
gum-tree  (eucalyptus  resinifera) :  some¬ 
times  they  mix  their  roots  with  ants,  and 
their  larvae  into  a  paste. 

‘The  individuals  whom  we  send  to  New 
South  Wales  are  not  the  best  specimens 
of  our  iron  age;  yet  they  are  far  beyond 
these  children  of  nature,  in  physical  and 
moral  attributes. 

The  Greenlanders,  the  Kurilian  and 
Aleutian  islanders,  the  wandering  hordes 
of  Asia,  and  the  hunting  tribes  of  North 
America,  are,  perhaps,  too  much  civilised 
to  be  admitted  as  examples  of  natural 
man:  they  are  all  carnivorous. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

( Continued  from  page  1 02.) 

Pour  boiling  water  upon  a  little  red 
cabbage  sliced,  and  when  cold  decant 
the  clear  infusion.  Divide  the  infusion 
into  three  wine-glasses.  To  one  add  a 
solution  of  alum,  to  the  second  a  little 
solution  of  potash,  and  to  the  third  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  The  liquor 
ill  the  first  glass  will  assume  a  purple, 
the  second  a  bright  green,  and  the  third 
a  beautiful  crimson.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  three  different  colours  from  the  same 
vegetable  infusion,  merely  by  the  addition 
of  three  colourless  fluids. 

Prepare  a  little  tincture  of  litmus. 
Its  colour  will  be  a  bright  blue  with  a 
tinge  of  purple.  Put  a  little  of  it  in  a 
phial,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
muriatic  acid;  its  colour  will  change  to 
a  vivid  red.  Add  a  little  solution  of 
potash;  the  red  will  now  disappear,  and 
the  blue  will  be  restored.  By  these 
means,  the  liquor  may  be  changed  alter¬ 
nately  from  a  red  to  a  blue,  and  from  a 
blue  to  a  red,  at  pleasure. — An  instance 
of  the  effects  of  acids  and  alkalies  in 
changing  vegetable  colours. 

Make  an  infusion  of  red  roses,  violets, 
or  mallow-flowers;  treat  it  with  solution 
of  potash,  and  it  will  become  green ;  the 
addition  of  diluted  muriatic  acid,  will 
convert  it  immediately  to  a  red.  This 
experiment  may  be  as  frequently  varied 
as  the  last,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  test 
for  acids  and  alkalies. 


Add  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of 
potash  to  tincture  of  turmerick.  This 
will  change  its  original  bright  yellow 
colour  to  a  dark  brown  :  a  little  colourless 
diluted  acid  will  restore  it.  By  this 
tincture  we  can  detect  the  most  minute 
portion  of  any  alkali  in  solution. 

Into  a  wine-glass  of  water  put  a  few 
drops  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  a  little 
dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  into 
another  glass ;  by  pouring  these  two 
colourless  fluids  together,  a  bright  deep 
blue  colour  will  be  immediately  produced, 
which  is  the  true  prussian  blue. 

Put  some  prussiate  of  -potash  into  one 
glass;  into  another  a  little  nitrate  of 
bismuth.  On  mixing  these  colourless 
fluids,  a  yellow  will  he  the  product. 

Pour  a  little  prussiate  of  potash  into 
a  glass  containing  a  colourless  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  reddish-brown 
will  be  produced,  being  a  true  prussiate 
of  copper. 

Pour  a  little  tincture  of  litmus  into  a 
wine-glass,  and  into  another  some  diluted 
sulphate  of  indigo ;  pour  these  two  blue 
fluids  together,  and  the  mixture  will 
become  perfectly  red. 

Take  water  holding  carbonate  of  iron 
in  solution,  and  add  some  diluted  prussiate 
of  potash.  Prussian  blue  will  be  formed 
by  the  mixture. 

Take  some  of  the  same  water  as  that 
used  in  the  last  experiment ;  boil  it,  and 
now  add  prussiate  of  potash.  In  this 
case,  no  colour  will  be  produced. 

Take  some  water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  add  to  it  a  little  blue 
tincture  of  litmus.  The  whole  will  be 
changed  to  a  red. 

Take  some  of  the  same  carbonated 
water,  and  boil  it.  Then  add  a  little 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  the  blue  colour  will 
experience  no  change. 

Prepare  a  phial  with  pure  water  and  a 
little  tincture  of  galls ;  and  another  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron;  then 
mix  these  transparent  colourless  fluids 
together,  and  they  will  instantly  become 
black. 

Take  some  of  the  same  black  liquid, 
add  by  degrees  muriatic  acid  to  it,  and 
the  colour  will  be  discharged.  Now  drop 
in  a  little  solution  of  potash,  and  the  black 
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colour  will  be  restored.  Some  nicety  is 
requisite  in  adding  the  acid  and  alkali; 
for  if  they  be  given  in  excess,  the  effects 
will  not  be  so  apparent. 

.Drop  as  much  sulphate  of  copper  into 
water  as  will  form  a  colourless  solution : 
then  add  a  little  ammonia,  equally 
colourless,  and  an  intense  blue  colour  will 
arise  from  the  mixture. 

Take  the  same  blue  solution,  add  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  colour  will  dis¬ 
appear  ;  pour  in  a  little  solution  of  caustic 
ammonia,  and  the  blue  colour  will  be 
restored.  Thus  may  the  liquor  be  alter¬ 
nately  changed  at  pleasure. 

If  a  spoonful  of  good  alcohol  and  a  little 
boracic  acid  be  stirred  together  in  a  tea¬ 
cup,  and  then  set  on  fire,  they  will  produce 
a  very  beautiful  green  flame. 

If  alcohol  be  inflamed  in  like  manner 
with  a  little  pure  strontites  in  powder,  or 
any  of  its  salts,  the  mixture  will  give  a 
carmine  flame. 

If  barytes  be  used  instead  of  strontites, 
we  shall  have  a  brilliant  yellow  flame. 

If  alcohol  contains  muriate  of  magnesia, 
it  lias  the  property  of  burning  with  a 
reddish-yellow  flame. 

Evaporate  to  dryness  a.  solution  of  gold, 
made  with  nitro-muriatio  acid,  and  dissolve 
the  crystals  in  a  sufficiency  of  pure  water 
to  prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the  metal¬ 
lic  salt.  Thoroughly  moisten  a  little  mag¬ 
nesia  with  this  aqueous  solution,  and  place 
the  mixture  in  the  sun’s  rays.  A  change 
of  colour  will  soon  be  apparent.  It  will 
first  take  a  faint  violet  hue,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  will  have  acquired  a  very 
deep  purple. 

Moisten  a  little  magnesia  with  some  of 
the  solution  as  before,  and  then  dry  the 
mixture  in  the  dark.  If  if  be  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  it 
will  acquire  only  a  faint  violet,  even  by 
several  hours’  exposure. 

If  the  mixture  employed  in  the  last  ex¬ 
periment  be  now  thoroughly  wetted  with 
pure  water,  and  again  placed  within  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  its  colour  will  rapidly 
change,  and  it  will  acquire  a  deep  purple 
approaching  to  crimson. 

Moisten  a  piece  of  white  riband  with 
the  aqueous  solution  of  gold  before  de¬ 
scribed,  and  dry  if  thoroughly  in  the  dark  ; 


then  suspend  it  in  a  clean,  dry,  transparent 
phial,  and  cork  it  close  with  a  dry  cork. 
Expose  the  riband,  thus  secured,  to  the 
strong  light  of  a  bright  sun,  for  half  an 
hour,  and  only  a  faint  appearance  of  change 
of  colour  will  he  perceived. 

Take  the  riband  out  of  the  phial  that 
was  employed  in  the  last  experiment,,  and 
wet  it  well  with  distilled  water.  If  it  be 
now  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  it  will 
instantly  change  colour,  and  will  quickly 
be  stained  of  an  indelible  purple. 

On  Dying  and  Calico-printing , 

Pour  a  little  solution  of  indigo  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  into  a  glass  of  wafer,  and  acid 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  If  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  be  dipped  in  this  mixture,  if  will 
come  out  a  blue.  If  a  piece  of  yellow 
cloth  be  dipped  in,  it  will  become  a  green, 
or  a  red  will  be  converted  to  a  purple.  A 
slip  of  blue  litmus  paper  immersed  in  it 
will  immediately  become  red. 

If  a  little  fustic,,  quercitron  bark,  or 
other  dye,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  will  be  extracted,  and  a 
coloured  solution  formed.  On  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  dissolved  alum  to  this 
decoction,  the  alumina,  or  base  of  the  salt, 
will  attract  the  colouring  matter,  forming 
an  insoluble  compound,  which  in  a  short 
time  will  subside  and  may  easily  be  sepa¬ 
rated. 

Boil  a  little  cochineal, in  water,  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  dull 
kind  of  crimson  solution  will  be  formed. 
By  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitre- 
muriate  of  tin,  the  colouring  matter  will 
be  precipitated  of  a  beautiful  scarlet.  This 
and  some  of  the  former  instances  will  give 
the  student  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
general  process  of  dying  woollen  cloths. 

If  a  few  strips  of  dyed  linen  cloth,  of 
different  colours,  be  dipped  into  a  phial 
of  oxymuriatic  acid,  the  colours  will  be 
quickly  discharged ;  for  there  are  few 
colours  that  can  resist  the  energetic  effect 
of  this  acid.  This  experiment  may  be 
considered,  as  a  complete  example .  ot  the 
process  of  bleaching  coloured  goods. 

Having  found  a  piece  of  blue  linen 
cloth,  that  will  bleach  in  oxygenised 
muriatic  acid,  dip  the  tip  of  the  finger  in 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  press  it 
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while  wet  with  the  solution  upon  a  strip 
of  this  cloth.  After  an  interval  of  a  few 
minutes,  immerse  the  cloth  in  a  phial  of 
liquid  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  when  it  has 
remained  in  it  the  usual  time,  it  will  he 
found  that  the  spot  which  was  previously 
wet  with  muriate  of  tin  has  preserved  its 
original  colour,  while  the  rest  of  the  cloth 
has  become  white. 

Dip  a  piece  of  white  calico  in  a  strong 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron ;  dry  it  by  the 
fire,  and  lay  it  aside  for  three  or  four  days. 
After  this,  wash  it  well  in  hot  water,  and 
then  dye  it  black  by  boiling  it  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood.  If  the  cloth  be  now  dried,  any 
figures  printed  upon  it  with  a  colourless 
solution  of  muriate  of  tin,  will  appear  of 
a  beautiful  scarlet,  although  the  ground 
will  remain  a  permanent  black. 

Boil  equal  parts  of  arnotto  and  com¬ 
mon  potash  in  water  till  the  whole  are 
dissolved.  This  will  produce  the  pale 
reddish  buff  so  much  in  use,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  nankeen  dye. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERYOUS  SYSTEM. 

A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  in 
which  paroxysms  of  hysterical  convulsion, 
in  themselves  beyond  the  power  of  the 
will  to  excite  or  control,  are  brought  on 
by  a  voluntary  effort,  which  seems  to  act 
by  getting  up  the  state  of  feeling  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disordered 
movements.  In  all  these  instances,  and 
others  of  like  nature,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  agency  of  the  cerebrum  produced  the 
same  condition  in  the  sensory  ganglia  and 
their  motor  fibres,  as  that  which  is  more 
directly  excited  by  sensations  received 
through  their  own  afferent  nerves.  It 
may  be  reasonably  surmised,  then,  that 
the  sensory  ganglia,  like  the  cephalic 
ganglia,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the 
instinctive  actions  of  the  lower  animals, 
can  only  be  excited  to  action  by  stimuli 
immediately  operating  upon  them;  but 
that  these  stimuli  may  be  either  sensations 
directly  originating  in  external  objects, 
or  conceptions  resulting  from  the  impres¬ 
sions  left  by  those  objects,  of  which  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  cere¬ 
brum  is  the  storehouse.  The  emotions 
are  concerned  in  man,  however,  in  many 
actions  which  are,  in  themselves,  strictly 
voluntary.  Unless  they  be  so  strongly 
excited  as  to  get  the  better  of  the  will, 
they  do  not  operate  downwards  upon  the 
motor  system,  but  upwards  upon  the 
cerebral ;  supplying  the  chief  motives  by 
which  the  voluntary  determinations  are 
guided. 

The  faculty  of  memory  appears  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  instrumentality  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  impressions  made 


upon  the  organs  of  sense  not  being  remem¬ 
bered,  unless  they  are  at  once  registered 
in  this  part  of  the  nervous  centres.  This 
faculty  is  one  of  those  first  awakened  in 
the  opening  mind  of  the  infant,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  we  find  traces  in  animals, 
that  seem  to  be  otherwise  governed  by 
pure  instinct.  It  obviously  affords  the  first 
step  towards  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
powers,  since  no  experience  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  it ;  and  the  foundation  of 
all  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  lies  in  the  application  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  has  been  acquired  and  stored 
up  in  the  mind.  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  no  impression  of  this  kind, 
once  made  upon  the  cerebrum,  is  ever 
entirely  lost,  except  through  disease  or 
accident,  which  will  frequently  destroy  the 
memory  altogether,  or  will  annihilate  the 
recollection  of  some  particular  class  of 
objects  or  of  words.  All  memory,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  depend  upon  the  principle 
of  suggestion,  one  idea  being  linked  with 
another,  or  with  a  particular  sensation,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  called  up  by  its 
recurrence  ;  and  a  period  of  many  years 
frequently  intervening  without  that  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  presenting  itself 
which  is  requisite  to  arouse  the  dormant 
impression  of  some  early  event.  Some¬ 
times  this  combination  occurs  in  dreaming, 
delirium,  or  insanity ;  and  ideas  are  re¬ 
called,  of  which  the  mind,  in  a  state  of 
healthy  activity,  has  no  remembrance. 
It  is  upon  the  ideas  aroused  in  the  mind 
by  sensorial  changes,  or  recalled  by  con¬ 
ception ,  or  evolved  by  the  process  of 
reflection  (in  which  the  mind  perceives 
its  own  operations,  and  traces  relations 
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amongst  its  objects  of  thought),  or  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  imagination  (which  really 
acts,  however,  by  combining  into  new 
forms  than  by  creating  altogether  new), 
that  all  acts  of  reasoning  are  based.  These 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  and  collocation  of  ideas,  the  decom¬ 
position  of  complex  ideas  into  more  simple 
ones,  and  the  combination  of  simple  ideas 
into  general  expressions;  in  which  are 
exercised  the  faculty  of  comparison ,  by 
which  the  relations  and  connections  of 
ideas  are  perceived ;  that  of  abstraction, 
by  which  we  fix  our  attention  on  any 
particular  qualities  of  the  object  of  our 
thought,  and  isolate  it  from  the  rest ;  and 
that  of  generalisation,  by  which  we  grasp 
in  our  minds  some  definite  notions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  general  relations  of  those 
objects.  These  are  the  processes  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  simple  acquirements  of 
knowledge,  with  which  class  of  operations 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature  has  very 
little  participation.  But  in  those  modes 
of  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  determination 
of  our  actions,  the  emotions,  &c.,  are 
largely  concerned.  They  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  act  upon  the  reasoning  powers  by 
modifying  the  form  in  which  the  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind;  whether  these 
ideas  are  directly  excited  by  external  sen¬ 
sations,  or  whether  they  are  called  up  by 
an  act  of  the  memory,  or  result  from  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  For,  as  they 
essentially  consist  of  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  connected  with  certain  classes  of 
ideas,  the  former  produce  a  desire  of  the 
objects  to  which  they  relate ;  the  latter  a 
repugnance  to  them.  They  thus  have  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  judg- 
j  ment  which  is  formed  by  the  comparison 
of  certain  kinds  of  ideas  ;  and  they  may, 
j  consequently,  modify  the  volitional  deter- 
|  mination,  or  act  of  the  will,  which  is  con¬ 
sequent  upon  this,  and  which  may  either 
be  directed  towards  the  further  operations 
of  the  mind  itself,  or  may  exert  an  imme¬ 
diate  influence  on  the  bodily  frame  by  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  system.  In  either 
case  it  is  the  characteristic  distinction  of  a 
volitional  operation  that  means  are  inten¬ 
tionally  adapted  to  ends ,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  mind  as  to  their 
mutual  relations.  Upon  the  correctness 
,  of  that  decision  will  depend  the  power  of 
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the  action  to  accomplish  wrhat  the  mind 
had  in  view. 

Although,  physiologists  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  the  will  as  directly 
determining  all  those  muscular  movements 
which  are  usually  distinguished  as  volun¬ 
tary  ;  yet  a  careful  analysis  of  the  process 
fully  bears  out  the  inferences  which  might 
be  erected  upon  the  considerations  already 
advanced — that  the  influence  of  the  will 
is  not  directly  conveyed  to  the  muscles  by 
fibres  beginning  in  the  cerebral  convolu¬ 
tions,  and  proceeding  to  the  muscles,  but 
that  it  is  exerted  through  the  automatic 
centres ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
automatic  centres  (the  sensory  ganglia,  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  chord)  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  sensory  nerves,  and  give  origin 
to  all  the  motor  ;  and  that  the  fibres  which 
pass  between  the  cerebral  convolutions  and 
the  sensory  ganglia,  probably  serve  merely 
to  bring  these  centres  into  mutual  relation, 
and  are  not  continuous  with  those  of  any 
nerves,  either  sensory  or  motor. 

Now,  every  one  who  has  attentively 
considered  the  nature  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  voluntary  action,  has 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  will  simply 
determines  the  result ,  not  the  special 
movements  by  which  that  result  is  brought 
about.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  be 
dependant  upon  our  anatomical  knowledge 
for  our  power  of  performing  even  the 
simplest  movements  of  the  body.  Again, 
there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  we  can 
single  out  any  individual  muscle,  and  put 
it  in  action  independently  of  others ;  and 
the  cases  in  which  we  can  do  so  are  those 
in  which  a  single  muscle  is  concerned  in 
producing  the  result — as  in  the  elevation 
of  the  eyelid ;  and  we  then  really  single 
out  the  muscle  by  willing  the  result. 
Thus,  then,  however  startling  the  position 
may  first  appear,  we  have  a  right  to  affirm 
that  the  will  cannot  exert  any  direct  or 
immediate  power  over  the  muscles,  but  that 
its  determinations  are  carried  into  effect 
through  an  intermediate  mechanism  which, 
without  any  further  guidance  on  our  own 
parts,  selects  and  combines  'the  particular 
muscles,  whose  contractions  are  requisite 
to  produce  the  desired  movement.  We 
have  seen  that  the  sensorium  (or  collection 
of  sensory  ganglia)  plays  upon  the  cere¬ 
brum,  sending  to  it  sensations  whereby  its 
peculiar  activity,  as  an  instrument  of  purely 
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mental  operations,  is  called  forth  ;  and,  in 
return,  the  cerebrum  appears  to  play  down¬ 
wards  upon  the  motor  portion  of  the 
automatic  apparatus,  sending  it  volitional 
impulses  which  excite  its  motorial  activity; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  all  the  movements 
which  are  performed  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  are, 
in  themselves,  automatic  ;  and  that  the 
peculiarity  in  their  character,  whether 
reflex,  instinctive,  emotional,  or  voluntary, 
is  due  to  the  speciality  of  the  source  and 
seat  of  the  impulses  which  respectively 
originate  them. 

LOBELIA. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. 

Mr.  Jas.  Gam  well,  mechanical  draughts¬ 
man,  a  middle-aged  man,  of  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  and  regular  habits,  has  been  for 
many  years  subject  to  occasional  severe 
bilious  attacks,  accompanied  with  distres¬ 
sing  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  0  wing 
to  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  occupation, 
these  attacks  have  been  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  and  have  usually  rendered  him 
unable  to  attend  to  business  for  several 
days  together.  Some  time  ago  the  family 
doctor  sounded  him,  and  very  much  alarmed 
him  by  saying,  if  he  did  not  take  care  of 
himself,  it  might  end  in  consumption.  He 
told  him  that  physic  would  do  him  very 
little  good,  and  recommended  diet  and 
regimen,  and  to  get  a  little  recreation  for 
a  week  or  two.  Feeling  anxious,  on 
account  of  his  family,  to  have  further 
advice,  he  consulted  a  physician,  who  also 
sounded  him.  “  Why,”  said  he,  “  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  your  lungs  ;  they 
are  as  sound  as  mine ;  it  is  your  stomach 
that  is  wrong.”  He  prescribed  for  the 
patient ;  the  medicine  purged  him,  an  d  made 
him  very  weak  ;  but  as  the  original  dis¬ 
tressing  symptoms  vanished,  he  believed 
himself  cured,  and  returned  to  his  employ¬ 
ment.  Since  then  he  has,  however,  had 
many  severe  attacks ;  and,  as  he  could  not 
afford  to  be  constantly  paying  physicians’ 
fees,  and  being  decidedly  averse  to  frequent 
purgings,  he  adopted  the  following  course 
of  treatment,  viz.,  total  abstinence  from 
all  kinds  of  food ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dis¬ 
order  had  reached  its  height,  as  he  terms 
it,  indicated  by  an  intolerable  headache, 
sickness,  and  great  prostration  of  strength, 
he  took  a  quantity  of  mustard  in  water, 


which  sometimes  acted  as  an  emetic,  and 
relieved  him  ;  after  which  he  would  gra¬ 
dually  recover  :  sometimes,  however,  the 
mustard  would  not  operate,  and  he  would 
feel  much  worse;  until  at  length  nature 
would  herself  overcome  the  difficulty,  aided 
only  by  total  abstinence  from  food  for  a 
day  or  two.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Gamwell  had  one  of  his  usual  attacks,  and 
had  recourse  to  his  usual  course  of  treat¬ 
ment,  without  success.  Perceiving  that  he 
was  unwell,  I  questioned  him,  and  found 
that,  in  addition  to  the  headache  and 
stomachic  disorder,  he  was  labouring  under 
a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis.  I  recom¬ 
mended  a  lobelia  emetic,  but  as  he  had 
very  little  faith  in  herbs,  and  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  lobelia,  he  hesitated,  and 
said  he  would  think  about  it.  Finding  his 
mind  open  to  conviction,  I  lent  him  the 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  and  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  Journal,  in  which  there  are 
many  articles  on  lobelia.  The  next  day  he 
was  worse,  and  resolved  to  trv  a  lobelia 
emetic.  I  immediately  procured  him  some 
of  the  herb  and  seed  mixed,  together  with 
some  valerian  and  composition-powder,  and 
gave  him  particular  instructions  how  to 
take  it.  The  next  morning  he  awoke  early 
with  a  dreadful  headache,  sickness,  cough, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  illness.  Now, 
thought  he,  is  the  time  for  action.  He 
rose  immediately,  had  a  fire  lighted,  and 
some  hot  water  got  ready ;  he  then  mixed 
one  teaspoonful  of  lobelia  and  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  valerian  in  a  cup  of  warm  water ; 
this  he  swallowed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
drank  a  cup  of  composition-tea.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  vomited  a  mass  of 
filth,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  the 
headache  vanished  like  magic,”  and  he  felt 
a  desire  to  eat — a  sensation  he  had  not 
experienced  for  some  days.  Having  par¬ 
taken  of  some  “  tea  and  toast,”  he  went  to 
bed  and  slept  an  hour  or  two  ;  when  he 
awoke  he  again  vomited  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  filthy-looking  phlegm,  and  from  that 
moment  he  felt  completely  relieved.  He 
arose,  and  ate  a  heartier  dinner  than  he  had 
done  for  a  very  long  time.  I  then  made  a 
decoction  of  yarrow,  horehound,  clivers, 
pennyroyal,  and  vervain,  putting  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cayenne  to  the  pint,  of  which 
he  took  half  a  wineglassful  four  times  a 
day  (see  Journal,  vol.  1,  page  103),  and  in 
three  or  four  days  he  was  quite  restored  to 
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liis  usual  health.  He  continues  to  read  the 
,  Journal,  &c.,  which  I  lend  him,  and  con¬ 
siders  lobelia  the  best  thing  he  ever  tried 
for  his  complaint,  and  has  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  resort  to  it  in  future.  I  have 
had  three  teaspoonfuls  of  lobelia  in  my 
stomach  at  once,  and  its  action  proved 
most  beneficial.  This  does  not  at  all  tally 
with  Dr.  Letheby’s  poisonous  dose  of 
thirty  grains.  I  have  taken  it  myself, 
and  given  it  to  others,  as  an  emetic,  tinc¬ 
ture,  pills,  boiled  with  other  herbs — in 
fact,  in  every  way  in  which  it  is  used — - 
and  have  never  witnessed  any  deleterious 
or  poisonous  effects ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  found  its  action  most  bene¬ 
ficial.  I  will  forward  another  case  or 
two  shortly.  Railton  Brown. 

7,  West  Hind-street ,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I  certify  the  above  statement  to  he  cor¬ 
rect.  J.  C.  Gamwell. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

( Concluded  from  'page  1 14.) 

The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Clift’s  evidence 
shows  that  throughout  the  long  series  of 
years  during  which  the  board  of  curators 
was  quietly  waiting  for  Sir  Everard  to 
produce  his  pretended  catalogue,  its 
members  evinced  moral  cowardice  of  the 
most  culpable  kind,  while  Mr.  Clift,  the 
conservator  (!)  not  only  knew  from  the 
beginning  the  exact  nature,  extent,  and 
object  of  the  manuscripts,  and  was  tho¬ 
roughly  aware  that  Sir  Everard  was  using 
those  manuscripts  “  for  his  own  special 
purposes”  for  twenty-three  years,  but 
actually  aided  him  in  doing  so  by  making 
transcripts  both  of  the  MSS.  and  drawings 
for  him.  He  states  that  during  the  whole 
period,  from  1800  to  1823,  “Sir  Everard 
was  so  intent  on  writing  papers  for  the 
4  Philosophical  Transactions,’  that  very 
little  else,  in  the  way  of  the  collection, 
was  thought  of  by  him ;  because  he  al¬ 
ways  made  his  engagements  in  this  way 
an  excuse  to  the  trustees  for  not  having 
proceeded  with  the  catalogue.” 

Thus  it  appears  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  disproof  by  admissions  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  man  while  still  the  conser¬ 
vator  of  the  museum  in  1834,  and  while 
defending  himself  and  his  superiors  against 
the  imputation  of  culpable  neglect,  that 
they  knew  from  the  beginning  that  Sir 


Everard  Home  held  the  MSS.,  that  they 
knew  generally  their  nature  and  purpose, 
and  that  they  were  public  property  be¬ 
longing  to  che  museum ;  that  although 
they  acquiesced  in  Sir  Everard  Home’s 
retention  of  them  during  the  enormous 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  they  knew 
he  had  not  even  a  pretext  for  keeping 
them,  since  he  alleged  as  a  plea  for  not 
proceeding  with  the  pretended  catalogue 
which  he  undertook  to  prepare  that  all  his 
time  was  occupied  in  writing  papers  for 
the  “Philosophical  Transactions;”  and 
that  notwithstanding  all  this  knowledge, 
their  irresponsibility  as  officials  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  enabled  them  to  rest  so  far  supinely 
indifferent  and  so  deplorably  destitute  of 
moral  courage  as  never  during  all  those 
years  to  insist  on  the  return  of  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  in  order  that  the  catalogue  so 
long  needed  by  zoological  and  pathologi¬ 
cal  students  might  be  presented  to  them 
without  further  delay.  If  Mr.  Clift  had 
not  been  a  College  official  when  he  was 
examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Commit¬ 
tee  of  1834,  but  had  been  free  to  make 
“  a  clean  breast  of  it,”  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  case  as  against  the  Col¬ 
lege  authorities  would  have  been  far  stronger 
even  than  it  appears  now.  There  was  an 
evident  desire  to  hush  the  matter  up : 
Mr.  Guthrie  said  to  the  Committee, — “  I 
believe  Sir  Everard  Home  (if  we  must 
make  a  culprit  of  him  after  he  is  dead) 
destroyed  little  which  was  valuable.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  much  of  very 
essential  matter  destroyed ;  at  least,  if 
there  was,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge 
of  it ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  rectify  it.” 
As  it  is  certain  that  if  the  College  autho¬ 
rities  had  done  their  duty  they  would 
have  saved  the  manuscripts  from  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  not  having  done  so,  the  president 
palliates  their  culpability  by  asserting  that, 
after  all,  the  disastrous  results  of  it  are 
not  great !  Let  us  see  :  among  the  ma¬ 
nuscripts  “  were  nine  folio  volumes  of 
dissections  of  animals — viz.,  vol.  1,  Rumi¬ 
nants  ;  vol.  2,  Animals  sine  caeco ;  vol.  3, 
Monkey  and  its  gradations ;  vol.  4,  Lion 
and  its  gradations ;  vol.  5,  Scalpris  Den- 
tata ;  vol.  6,  Anatomy  of  Birds ;  vol.  7, 
Of  the  Tricoilia ;  vol.  8,  Anatomy  of 
Fishes ;  vol.  9,  Anatomy  of  Insects. 
There  was  one  volume  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Vegetables.  There  were  also 
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a  great  number  of  fasciculi  among  which” 
Mr.  Clift  mentions  the  full  titles  of  thirty- 
three  extremely  important  contributions 
to  comparative  and  pathological  anatomy. 
The  great  mass  of  these  writings  were 
elaborate  descriptions  by  Hunter  himself 
of  his  dissections,  investigations,  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  referred  almost  exclusively 
to  the  numerous  preparations  in  his  mu¬ 
seum,  which  were  unintelligible  and  in 
many  instances  useless  without  them. 

Such  is  the  result  of  irresponsibility  by 
authority  of  State.  No  reflecting  man 
can  deny  that  many  of  the  pathological 
specimens  can  never  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  without  the  history  of  the  cases  of 
the  patients  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
If  the  exclusive  powers  delegated  to  the 
college  by  Government,  and  constituting 
its  council  irresponsible,  had  not  prevented 
the  members  of  that  college  from  assu¬ 
ming  the  control  of  its  own  affairs,  they 
would  have  taken  care  that  the  precious 
materials  above  named  should  not  have 
remained  twenty-three  years  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  admitted  that  he  was  not 
using  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
was  presumed  to  hold  them,  while  the 
numerous  visitors  to  the  museum  were 
unable  to  profit  by  it  from  want  of  gui¬ 
dance,  which  those  manuscripts  alone 
could  effectually  supply. 

A  few  words  concerning  Sir  Everard 
Home  must  close  our  account  of,  to  use 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  words,  44  this  deplorable 
transaction.”  He  devoted  the  twenty- 
three  years,  during  which  he  kept  his 
brother-in-law’s  manuscripts,  to  the  assi¬ 
duous  labour  of  robbing  him  of  his  dearly 
earned  fame.  He  has  been  a  larger  con¬ 
tributor  than  any  other  man  to  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  transactions :  the  material  of 
those  contributions  were  Hunter’s  volu¬ 
minous  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  him 
44  upon  trust,”  to  be  offered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  were  public  property,  or 
on  the  very  eve  of  becoming  so,  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  to  his  house.  He 
also  compiled  from  them  two  volumes  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,  which  he  issued 
in  his  own  name ;  and  having  received 
from  the  printers  the  last  proof  of  the  last 
volume,  he  then  burnt  the  original  mate¬ 
rials  which  he  had  used.  He  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  manuscripts  on  false  pre¬ 
tences  :  he  told  Mr.  Clift  “  that  those 


papers — being,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them,  loose  fasciculi — were  not  fit  for  the 
public  eye ;  and  therefore  he  should  take 
them  into  his  keeping  for  the  purpose  of 
using  them  in  describing  the  collection.” 
When,  in  1816,  it  was  proposed  that  all 
the  curators  should  become  joint  labourers 
in  drawing  up  the  descriptive  catalogue, 

“  he  declared  that  it  was  his  special  duty, 
and  that  he  would  admit  of  no  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  performance.”  But  though  he  1 
gave  no  sign  of  fulfilling  his  “special  j 
duty”  as  a  curator,  the  trustees  allowed 
him  to  retain  the  MSS.;  and  in  1817  he 
increased  his  power  over  them  by  being 
made  a  trustee  himself !  He  then  resigned 
his  curatorship ;  and  Mr.  Clift  was  deputed 
to  make  the  catalogue.  Although  this 
gentleman  admits  that  from  the  time 
“  when  the  manuscripts  were  first  re¬ 
moved,”  it  “frequently”  occurred  to  him 
that  “  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  them  in  order  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  description”  of  the  museum  of  which 
he  was  conservator,  he  never  even  requested 
the  use  of  them ;  and  the  knowledge  of  , 
their  fate  was  volunteered  by  Sir  Everard 
Home  himself.  “  He  began,”  says  Mr. 
Clift,  “  by  telling  me  that  his  house  had 
been  nearly  on  fire — that  the  engines 
came,  and  the  firemen  insisted  on  taking 
possession  of  his  house.  They  saw  the 
flames  coming  out  of  the  chimney.  He  - 
did  not  wish  to  admit  them,  but  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  admitted.  I  asked  him 
how  it  happened;  and  then  he  told  me 
that  it  was  in  burning  those  manuscripts 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  I  said  to  him,  4 1  hope, 
Sir  Everard,  you  have  not  destroyed  those 
ten  volumes  relating  to  the  gallery.’  He 
said  ‘Yes.’  4  And  Mr.  Hunter’s  lec¬ 
tures?’  4  Yes.’  And  then  I  mentioned 
perhaps  twenty  others  that  I  had  a  very 

perfect  recollection  of . When  I 

had  made  inquiry  respecting  the  principal 
of  them,  and  he  told  me  they  were  all 
gone,  I  said  to  him,  4  Well,  Sir  Everard, 
there  is  only  one  thing  more  to  do.’  He 
said,  4  What  is  that?’  I  said,  4  To  bum 
the  collection,”’  on  which  the  Government 
had  expended  <£42,500  !  About  a  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  manuscripts  escaped 
destruction,  and  were  recovered  to  the 
Museum.  He  alleged  to  his  co-trustees 
that  he  had  destroyed  the  manuscripts  ; 
“  according  to  a  promise  he  had  made  to 
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Mr.  Hunter.”  Subsequently  lie  told  Mr. 
Clift  that  the  directions  to  destroy  them 
were  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Hunter  “  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  was  dying.” 
This  was  impossible :  Mr.  Clift  was  the 
member  of  Hunter’s  family  who  last  saw 
him  alive,  and  proved  that  Sir  Everard 
Home  was  not  present.  On  the  16th 
October,  1798,  Hunter  was  as  usual  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  when,  meeting  with 
some  vexatious  circumstances,  he  put  a 
constraint  upon  himself  to  conceal  his 
resentment,  and  in  that  state  went  into 
another  room,  where  he  immediately 
fell  dead  in.  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  hospital.  No 
legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
Sir  Everard  Home :  he  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
to  continue  a  trustee  of  the  Museum; 
his  reputation  on  the  Continent,  to  this 
day,  surpasses,  we  believe,  that  of  Hunter, 
and  his  bust,  we  are  informed,  still  honours, 
or  disgraces,  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons. 

Reviewing  the  evidence  now  given,  we 
see  that  the  tendency  of  the  Charters  and 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  medical 
and  surgical  corporations  has  been  to 
create  a  monopoly  of  teaching, — to  sup¬ 
press  provincial  and  private  schools, — to 
confer  superior  medical  and  surgical  rank 
without  securing  the  presence  of  cor¬ 
responding  professional  attainments, — to 
divide  the  profession  into  sections,  which 
ought  to  remain  united,  while  hindering 
its  spontaneous  organisation  into  orders 
of  merit, — to  induce  in  the  examining 
bodies  a  competition  downwards,  instead 
of  upwards, — to  induce  the  public  accep¬ 
tance  of  men  as  medical  practitioners  who 
have  studied  surgery  only, — to  induce  the 
public  to  forego  its  duty  of  judging  of  the 
fitness  of  medical  men,— to  discourage 
preliminary  education  by  enforcing  appren¬ 
ticeship,- — to  impede  medical  study,  and 
to  induce  a  low  moral  tone  both  in  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  by  the  certificate  system, — 
to  make  medical  education  far  more  costly 
than  it  need  be, — to  maintain  a  large 
number  of  mediocre  teachers,  and  to  sup¬ 
press  those  who,  by  nature  and  culture, 
are  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task, — to 
induce  a  reliance  on  routine  rather  than 
on  examinations  for  ensuring  a  sound 
education, — and,  finally,  to  oppose  all 


reforms  initiated  by  the  constituents  of 
the  several  corporations,  thus  recognising 
the  principle  of  irresponsibility,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  one  of  which  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Hunterian  Manuscripts. 
We  can  now  appreciate  the  reform  which 
Parliament  is  called  upon  to  enact :  the 
proposed  Medical  Council  will  centralise 
and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Cor¬ 
porations  ;  while  the  20,000  constituents 
of  the  profession,  who  by  their  struggles 
have  extorted  whatever  improvements 
have  hitherto  been  effected,  are  still  to  be 
denied  a  voice  in  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  their  own  government, 
in  the  education  of  their  own  members, 
and  in  the  appropriation  of  their  own 
funds !  The  alleged  advantage  of  this 
despotism  is,  that  it  will  secure  an  uni¬ 
form  minimum  education,  a  right  to  prac¬ 
tise  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
a  registration  of  qualifications.  The  first 
would,  as  we  have  shown,  be  a  great  evil ; 
the  second  now  virtually  exists,  and  would 
do  so  legally  if  the  State  would  withdraw 
its  present  protection ;  and  the  third  is 
accomplished  by  the  Medical  Directories, 
which  are  everywhere  obtainable  for  a 
few  shillings. 

LECTURES  ON  MEDICAL 
BOTANY. 

Dr.  Coffin’s  last  two  lectures  drew  large 
audiences,  who  most  attentively  entered 
into  the  merits  of  our  invaluable  system, 
and  marked  their  approbation  with  re¬ 
peated  applause.  The  Lectures  will  be 
continued  every  Tuesday  evening  till  the 
course  is  completed. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted ,  gratis , 
at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  Bean,  7,  Bridgehouse- 
place,  Newington  Causeway,  two  doors 
from  Great  Union-street,  every  Thursday 
morning,  from  ten  to  one  o’clock. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

If  the  practices  of  savage  and  barbarous 
people  are  to  be  the  criterion,  we  must 
deem  it  natural  to  eat  earth.  u  The  Otto- 
maques,”  says  Humboldt,  “  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a 
fat,  unctuous  earth,  or  a  species  of  pipe¬ 
clay,  tinged  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron. 
They  collect  this  clay  very  carefully,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  by  the  taste  :  they  knead  it 
into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
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which  they  bake  slightly  before  a  slow 
fire.  Whole  stacks  of  such  provisions  are 
seen  piled  up  in  their  huts.  These  clods 
are  soaked  in  water,  when  about  to  be 
used ;  and  each  individual  eats  about  a 
pound  of  the  material  every  day.  The 
only  addition,  which  they  occasionally 
make  to  this  unnatural  fare,  consists  in 
small  fish,  lizards,  and  fern-roots.  The 
quantity  of  clay  that  the  Ottomaques 
consume,  and  the  greediness  with  which 
they  devour  it,  seem  to  prove  that  it  does 
more  than  merely  distend  their  hungry 
stomachs,  and  that  the  organs  of  digestion 
have  the  power  of  extracting  from  it 
something  convertible  into  animal  sub¬ 
stance.” 

The  same  practice  has  been  observed  j 
in  other  places. 

Is  it  a  just  point  of  view  to  regard  the 
savage  state  exclusively  as  the  state  of 
nature?  Is  civilisation  to  be  considered 
as  opposed  to  and  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  man  ? 

A  power  of  improvement,  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  arts  and  sciences  (that  is,  the 
capability  of  civilisation,  or  perfectibility, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  called),  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  all  human  beings :  its  degree  is 
very  various  in  individuals  and  races.  All 
have  lived  in  society,  which  strongly  tends 
to  promote  and  assist  the  development  of 
this  power.  Social  life  and  progressive 
civilisation,  instead  of  being  unnatural  to 
man,  are  therefore  parts,  and  very  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  his  nature,  as  much  as  the 
erect  stature  and  speech :  as  much  as 
ferocity  and  solitary  life  are  the  nature 
of  predacious  animals,  or  mildness  and 
herding  together  are  of  many  herbivorous 
ones.  It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  man 
to  form  societies,  to  build  up  political 
associations,  to  cultivate  arts  and  sciences, 
to  spread  himself  over  the  globe,  and 
avail  himself  of  both  organised  kingdoms 
for  his  support,  as  it  is  that  of  the  bee 
and  ant  to  establish  their  communities, 
to  gather  honey  and  lay  up  provisions, 
or  that  of  any  other  animals  to  perform 
the  actions  by  which  they  are  respec¬ 
tively  characterised. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  progressive  advance  and 
development,  and  the  employment  of 
all  kinds  of  food,  are  as  natural  to  man, 
as  stationary  uniformity  and  restriction  j 


to .  one  species  of  aliment  are  to  any  ( 

animals. 

In  discussing  this  question,  we  some¬ 
times  meet  with  positions  respecting  the  j 
influence  of  animal  or  vegetable  diet  on 
the  development  of  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  which  are  quite  unsup¬ 
ported  by  direct  proof :  and  some  have 
even  sought  for  a  support  to  their  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  fictions  of  poetry. 

“  The  Pythagorean  diet,”  says  Buffon, 

“  though  extolled  by  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers,  and  even  recommended  by 
certain  physicians,  was  never  indicated 
by  nature.  If  man  were  obliged  to  ab¬ 
stain  totally  from  flesh,  he  would  not,  at 
least  in  our  climates,  either  exist  or  mul- 
tipty.  An  entire  abstinence  from  flesh 
can  have  no  effect  but  to  enfeeble  nature. 
To  preserve  himself  in  proper  plight, 
man  requires  not  only  the  use  of  this 
solid  nourishment,  but  even  to  vary  it. 
To  obtain  complete  vigour,  he  must 
choose  that  species  of  food  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  his  constitution;  and,  as  he 
cannot  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of 
activity,  but  by  procuring  new  sensations, 
he  must  give  his  senses  their  full  stretch, 
and  eat  a  variety  of  meats,  to  prevent 
the  disgust  arising  from  an  uniformity  of 
nourishment.” 

We  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
in  the  golden  age  man  was  as  innocent 
as  the  dove;  his  food  was  acorns;  and 
his  beverage  pure  water  from  the  foun¬ 
tain.  Finding  everywhere  abundant  sub¬ 
sistence,  he  felt  no  anxieties,  but  lived 
independent,  and  always  in  peace,  both 
with  his  own  species  and  the  other 
animals.  But  he  no  sooner  forgot  his 
native  dignity,  and  sacrificed  his  liberty 
to  the  bonds  of  society,  than  war  and  the 
iron  age  succeeded  that  of  gold  and  of 
peace.  Cruelty  and  an  insatiable  appe¬ 
tite  for  flesh  and  blood  were  the  first-fruits 
of  a  depraved  nature,  the  corruption  of 
which  was  completed  by  the  invention  of 
manners,  arts,  and  sciences.  Either  im¬ 
mediately,  or  remotely,  all  the  physical 
and  moral  evil,  by  which  individuals  are 
afflicted,  and  society  laid  waste,  arose  from 
these  carnivorous  practices. 

Both  these  representations  are  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  only  criterion  in  such  ques¬ 
tions — an  appeal  to  experience.  That 
S  animal  food  renders  man  strong  and 
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courageous  is  fully  disproved  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  Laplanders,  Samoiedes.  Ostiacs,  Tun- 
gooses,  Burats,  and  Kamtschadales,  as 
well  as  by  the  Esquimaux  in  the  northern, 
and  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  America ;  which 
are  the  smallest,  weakest,  and  least  brave 
people  of  the  globe,  although  they  live 
almost  entirely  on  flesh,  and  that  often 
raw. 

Vegetable  diet  is  as  little  connected 
with  weakness  and  cowardice  as  that  of 
animal  matters  is  with  physical  force  and 
courage.  That  men  can  be  perfectly 
nourished,  and  their  bodily  and  mental 
capabilities  be  fully  developed  in  any  cli¬ 
mates  by  a  diet  purely  vegetable,  admits 
of  abundant  proof  from  experience.  In 
the  periods  of  their  greatest  simplicity, 
manliness,  and  bravery,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  lived  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  plain  vegetable  preparations; 
indifferent  bread,  fruits,  and  other  produce 
of  the  earth,  are  the  chief  nourishment  of 
the  modern  Italians,  and  of  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  most  countries  of  Europe  : 
of  those  more  immediately  known  to  our¬ 
selves,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  who  are  certainly  not  rendered 
weaker  than  their  English  fellow-subjects 
by  their  freer  use  of  vegetable  aliment. 
The  Negroes,  whose  great  bodily  powers 
are  well  known,  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable 
substances ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  South-Sea  Islanders,  whose  agility 
and  strength  were  so  great,  that  the 
stoutest  and  most  expert  English  sailors 
had  no  chance  with  them  in  wrestling  and 
boxing. 

The  representations  of  the  Pythagoreans 
respecting  the  noxious  and  debilitating 
effects  of  animal  food  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  offspring  of  imagination. 
W e  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  unless 
we  admit  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and  other 
poetical  compositions,  that  this  state  of 
innocence,  of  exalted  temperance,  of  entire 
abstinence  from  flesh,  of  perfect  tranquil¬ 
lity,  of  profound  peace,  ever  existed,  or 
that  it  is  more  than  a  fable,  designed  to 
convey  moral  instruction.  If  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  individual  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  him  that  the  use  of 
animal  food  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  body  and  most  exalted 

energy  of  mind,  this  truth  is  proclaimed 
by  the  voice  of  all  history.  A  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Europeans  hold  in  bondage  the 
vegetable-eating  millions  of  the  East.  If 
the  Romans,  in  their  earliest  state,  em¬ 
ployed  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  their  glo¬ 
rious  career  went  on  uninterruptedly  after 
they  had  become  more  carnivorous :  we 
see  them  winning  their  way,  from  a  be¬ 
ginning  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the  empire  of 
the  world :  we  see  them,  by  the  power  of 
intellect,  establishing  that  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  by  the  sword,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  such  compositions  in  poetry,  ora¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  and  history,  as  are  at 
once  the  admiration  and  despair  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  ages :  we  see  our  own  countrymen 
rivalling  them  in  arts  and  in  arms,  exhi¬ 
biting  no  less  signal  bravery  in  the  field 
and  on  the  ocean;  and  displaying  in  a 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  in  a,  Newton, 
Bacon,  and  Locke,  in  a  Chatham,  Ers- 
kine,  and  Fox,  no  less  mental  energy. 
Yet,  with  these  proofs  before  their  eyes, 
men  are  actually  found,  who  would  have 
us  believe,  on  the  faith  of  some  insulated, 
exaggerated,  and  misrepresented  facts,  and 
still  more  miserable  hypothesis,  that  the 
development,  form,  and  powers  of  the 
body  are  impaired  and  lessened,  and  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  injured  and 
perverted,  by  animal  food. 

On  this  subject  of  diet  a  question  natu¬ 
rally  presents  itself.  Whether  man  ap¬ 
proaches  most  nearly  to  the  carnivorous 
or  herbivorous  tribes  in  his  structure  ? 
What  kind  of  food  should  we  assign 
to  him,  if  we  judged  from  his  or¬ 
ganisation  merely,  and  the  analogy  it 
presents  to  that  of  other  mammalia  ?  ; 
Physiologists  have  usually  represented 
that  our  species  hold  a  middle  rank,  in  the 
masticatory  and  digestive  apparatus,  be¬ 
tween  the  flesh-eating  and  the  herbivorous 
animals — a  statement  which  seems  rather 
to  have  been  deduced  from  what  we  have 
learned  by  experience  on  the  subject,  than 
to  result  fairly  from  an  actual  comparison 
of  man  and  animals. 

The  molar  teeth,  being  the  instruments 
employed  in  dividing  and  preparing  the 
food,  must  exhibit,  in  figure  and  construc¬ 
tion,  a  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliment.  They  rise,  in  the  true  carnivora, 
into  sharp-pointed  prominences  ;  and 
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those  of  the  lower  shut  within  those  of 
the  upper  jaw;  when  the  series  is  viewed 
together,  the  general  outline  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  These 
animals  are  also  furnished  with  long, 
pointed,  and  strong  cuspidati  or  canine 
teeth,  which  are  employed  as  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence,  and  are  very  service¬ 
able  in  seizing  and  lacerating  their  prey : 
they  constitute  in  some  animals,  as  the 
lion,  tiger,  &c.,  very  formidable  weapons. 
The  herbivorous  animals  are  not  armed 
with  these  terrible  canine  teeth :  their 
molares  have  broad,  flat  surfaces,  opposed 
in  a  vertical  line  to  each  other  in  the  two 
jaws.  Plates  of  enamel  are  intermixed 
with  the  bone  of  the  tooth  in  the  latter; 
and,  as  its  superior  hardness  makes  it 
wear  less  rapidly  than  the  other  textures 
of  the  teeth,  it  appears  on  the  grinding 
surface  in  rising  ridges,  which  must  greatly 
increase  the  triturating  effect.  In  carni¬ 
vorous  animals  the  enamel  is  confined 
altogether  to  the  surface  of  the  teeth. 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  differs 
in  the  two  cases  as  much  as  the  structure 
of  the  teeth.  In  the  carnivora  it  can  only 
move  backwards  and  forwards ;  all  lateral 
motion  being  precluded  by  rising  edges  of 
the  glenoid  cavity :  in  the  herbivora  it 
has,  moreover,  motion  from  side  to  side. 
Thus  we  observe,  in  the  flesh-eaters,  teeth 
calculated  only  for  tearing,  subservient, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  procuring  of  food, 
as  well  as  to  purposes  of  defence ;  and  an 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  pre¬ 
cludes  all  lateral  motion.  In  those  which 
live  on  vegetables,  the  form  of  the  teeth 
and  the  nature  of  the  joint  are  calculated 
for  the  lateral  or  grinding  motion.  The 
former,  having  rudely  torn  and  divided 
the  food,  swallow  it  in  masses,  while  in 
the  latter  it  undergoes  considerable  com¬ 
minution  before  it  is  swallowed.  The 
teeth  of  man  have  not  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  the  carnivorous  animals, 
except  that  their  enamel  is  confined  to  the 
external  surface.  He  possesses,  indeed, 
teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed 
the  level  of  the  others,  and  are  obviously 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  which  the  cor¬ 
responding  teeth  execute  in  carnivorous 
animals.  The  obtuse  tubercles  of  the 
human  molares  have  not  the  most  remote 
resemblance  to  the  pointed  projections  of 
these  teeth  in  carnivorous  animals ;  they 


are  as  clearly  distinguished  from  the  flat 
crowns  with  intermixed  enamel  of  the 
herbivorous  molares.  In  the  freedom  of 
lateral  motion,  however,  the  human  in¬ 
ferior  maxilla  more  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  herbivora. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 
Dissolve  four  drachms  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  one  pint  of  cold  water,  then  add 
about  six  drachms  of  lime  in  powder, 
and  two  drachms  of  finely  pulverised 
indigo,  stirring  the  mixture  occasionally 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  If  a  piece 
of  white  calico  be  immersed  in  this  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  dyed 
green  ;  and  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
only  for  a  few  seconds,  this  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  permanent  blue. 

If  a  piece  of  calico  be  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when 
dry,  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  a  permanent  colour  will 
be  produced,  viz.,  the  buff  of  the  calico- 
printers. 

If  muriate  of  tin,  newly  made,  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric 
acid,  the  oxygen  of  the  indigo  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  solution  instantly  con¬ 
verted  to  a  green.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  muriate  of  tin  is  employed 
in  cleansing  discoloured  leather  furniture, 
as  it  absorbs  the  oxygen,  and  the  leather 
is  restored  to  its  natural  colour. 

Take  a  piece  of  very  dark  olive-coloured 
linen  that  has  been  dyed  with  iron  and 
quercitron  bark,  or  weld,  and  spot  it  in 
several  places  with  a  colourless  solution 
of  muriate  of  tin.  Wherever  the  cloth 
has  been  touched  with  this  solution,  the 
original  colour  will  be  discharged,  and 
spots  of  a  bright  yellow  will  appear  in 
its  stead. 

Dip  a  piece  of  white  calico  in  a  cold 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  suffer  it 
to  become  entirely  dry.  Then  imprint 
any  figures  upon  it  with  a  strong  solution 
of  colourless  citric  acid,  and  allow  this 
also  to  dry.  If  the  piece  be  then  well 
washed  in  pure  warm  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  boiled  in  a  decoction  of  logwood, 
the  ground  will  be  dyed  either  of  a  slate 
or  black  colour,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  metallic  solution,  while  the  printed 
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figures  will  remain  beautifully  white. 
This  experiment  is  designed  to  show  the 
effect  of  acids  in  discharging  vegetable 
colours. 

If  lemon-juice  be  dropped  upon  any 
kind  of  buff  colour,  the  dye  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  discharged.  The  application  of 
this  acid,  by  means  of  the  block,  is 
another  method  by  which  calico-printers 
give  the  white  spots  or  figures  to  piece- 
goods.  The  crystallised  acid  is  generally 
used  for  this  purpose. 

These  few  experiments  will  give  the 
student  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  calico- 
printing. 

On  Combustion  and  Detonation. 

Spread  a  piece  of  tinfoil,  such  as  is  used 
for  coating  electrical  jars,  upon  a  piece  of 
thick  paper  ;  spread  some  powdered  crys¬ 
tals  of  nitrate  of  copper  upon  it,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  water.  Fold  it  up  quickly, 
and  wrap  it  round  carefully  with  the 
paper,  more  effectually  to  exclude  the 
atmospheric  air.  Place  it  then  upon  a 
tile,  and  in  a  short  time  combustion  will 
commence,  and  the  tin  will  inflame. 

Take  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  potash, 
and  one  of  sulphur ;  all  of  these  should  be 
thoroughly  dry ;  then  mix  them  by  rubbing 
them  together  in  a  warm  mortar :  the  re¬ 
sulting  compound  is  called  fulminating 
powder.  If  a  little  of  this  powder  be 
placed  upon  a  fire-shovel  over  a  hot  fire, 
it  gradually  blackens,  and  at  last  melts. 
At  that  instant  it  explodes  with  a  violent 
report.  Note — This  mixture  is  not  dan¬ 
gerous,  like  the  metallic  fulminating  pow¬ 
ders,  none  of  which  should  be  intrusted  in 
the  hands  of  young  people. 

If  a  few  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur  be  made  into  paste 
with  water,  and  buried  in  the  ground  for 
a  few  hours,  the  water  will  be  decomposed 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  combustion 
and  flame  will  be  the  consequence. 

Put  a  little  fresh-calcined  magnesia  in  a 
tea-cup  upon  the  hearth,  and  suddenly 
pour  over  it  as  much  concentrated  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  as  will  cover  the  magnesia. 
In  an  instant  sparks  will  be  thrown  out, 
and  the  mixture  will  be  completely  ignited. 

Make  a  little  charcoal  perfectly  dry, 
pulverise  it  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  a 
warm  tea-cup.  If  some  strong  nitrous 
acid  be  now  poured  upon  it,  combustion 
and  inflammation  will  immediately  ensue. 


If  strong  nitrous  acid  be  poured  upon  a 
small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  oxyinuriate 
of  potash  and  phosphorus,  flashes  of  fire 
will  be  emitted  at  intervals  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time. 

Put  a  bit  of  phosphorus  into  a  small 
phial,  then  fill  it  one-third  with  boiling 
olive  oil,  and  cork  it  close.  Whenever 
the  stopper  is  taken  out  in  the  night,  light 
will  be  evolved  sufficient  to  show  the  hour 
upon  a  watch. 

Burn  a  piece  of  iron  wire  in  a  defla¬ 
grating  jar  of  oxygen  gas.  If  a  lighted 
wax  taper  be  now  let  down  into  the  gas, 
this  will  burn  in  it  for  some  time,  and  then 
become  extinguished.  If  ignited  sulphur 
be  now  introduced,  this  will  also  burn  for 
a  limited  time.  Lastly,  introduce  a  morsel 
of  phosphorus,  and  combustion  will  also 
follow  in  like  manner.  These  experiments 
show  the  relative  combustibility  of  dif¬ 
ferent  substances. 

When  antimony  is  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  crucible,  and  in  this  state  agitated, 
in  contact  with  the  air,  it  inflames  with  a 
sort  of  explosion,  and  presents  while  burn¬ 
ing  a  very  singular  kind  of  white  flame, 
forming  what  have  been  formerly  called 
argentine  flowers. 

When  antimony  is  well  fused  upon 
charcoal,  and  if,  at  the  moment  when  its 
surface  is  not  covered  with  any  particle 
of  oxide,  we  throw  it  suddenly  upon  the 
ground,  the  globules  into  which  it  divides 
in  its  fall  burn  with  a  very  lively  flame, 
throwing  out  on  all  sides  brilliant  sparks, 
different  from  that  of  any  other  metal. 

Mix  five  or  six  grains  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony  with  half  its  weight  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  potash,  and  then,  if  a  sudden 
stroke  be  given  to  the  mixture,  upon  a 
steel  anvil,  it  fulminates  wfith  a  loud  re¬ 
port,  emitting,  according  to  Fourcroy,  a 
flame  as  brilliant  and  rapid  as  lightning. 

Into  a  tea-cup,  placed  upon  a  hearth, 
and  containing  about  a  table-spoonful  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  pour  about  half  the 
quantity  of  strong  nitrous  acid,  previously 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  moment  the  acids  come  in  contact 
with  the  turpentine,  heat  and  flame  will 
be  produced.  In  performing  this  experi¬ 
ment  it  is  advisable  to  mix  the  acids  in  a 
phial,  to  tie  the  phial  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  and,  at  arm’s  length,  to  pour  its 
contents  into  the  oil,  as  the  sudden  com- 
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bustion  sometimes  occasions  a  part  of  the 
liquids  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  vessel. 

Pour  a  little  pure  water  into  a  small 
glass  tumbler,  and  put  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  phosphuret  of  lime  into  it.  In 
a  short  time  flashes  of  fire  will  dart  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  terminate  in 
ringlets  of  smoke,  which  will  ascend  in 
regular  succession. 

Into  an  eight-ounce  retort  pour  four 
ounces  of  pure  water,  add  a  little  solution 
of  pure  potash,  and  give  it  a  boiling  heat 
with  a  lamp.  When  it  boils,  drop  a  small 
piece  of  phosphorus  into. it,  and  immerse 
the  beak  of  the  retort  in  a  vessel  of  water. 
Bubbles  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
will  issue  from  the  retort,  rise  through  the 
water,  and  take  fire  the  moment  they  come 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding  experiment. 

Put  thirty  grains  of  phosphorus  into  a 
Florence  flask,  with  three  or  four  ounces 
of  water.  Place  the  vessel  over  a  lamp, 
and  give  it  a  boiling  heat.  Balls  of  fire 
will  soon  be  seen  to  issue  from  the  water, 
after  the  manner  of  an  artificial  fire-work,  - 
attended  with  the  most  beautiful  corusca¬ 
tions.  An  experiment  to  show  the  ex¬ 
treme  inflammability  of  phosphorus. 

Fix  a  piece  of  solid  phosphorus  in  a 
quill,  and  write  with  it  upon  paper.  If 
the  paper  be  now  carried  into  a  dark 
room,  the  writing  will  be  beautifully 
luminous. 

Pour  a  little  phosphuretted  ether  upon 
a  lump  of  sugar,  and  drop  it  into  a  glass 
j  of  water,  a  little  warm.  The  surface  of  j 
the  water  will  soon  become  luminous,  and 
if  it  be  moved  by  blowing  gently  with  the 
mouth,  beautiful  and  brilliant  undulations 
of  surface  will  be  produced,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  liquid  combustion. 

If  any  part  of  the  body  be  rubbed  with 
liquid  phosphorus,  or  phosphuretted  ether, 
that  part,  in  a  dark  room,  will  appear  as 
though  it  were  on  fire,  without  producing 
any  dangerous  effect,  or  sensation  of  heat. 

Take  two  grains  of  oxymuriate  or  chlo¬ 
rate  of  potash,  and  one  grain  of  flowers 
of  sulphur ;  rub  them  together  in  a  mortar, 
and  a  smart  detonating  noise  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Continue  to  rub  the  mixture 
hard,  and  the  reports  will  be  frequently 
repeated,  accompanied  with  vivid  flashes 
of  light.  If  the  same  mixture  be  wrapped 
in  paper,  laid  on  an  anvil,  and  smartly 


struck  with  a  hammer,  the  report  will  be 
as  loud  as  what  is  usually  produced  by  a 

pistol. 

Take  two  grains  of  the  oxymuriate  or 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  one  grain  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  Treat  this  mixture  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  and  very  violent  detonations 
will  be  produced.  It  is  advisable  never 
to  exceed  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  that 
is  prescribed  here,  and  in  other  similar 
experiments. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W„  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
|  occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

Uses  of  the  Dandelion. — Its  uses  are  end¬ 
less  ;  the  young  leaves  blanched  make  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  early  salad  ;  and  they  may  be 
boiled,  like  cabbages,  with  salt  meat.  The  French, 
too,  slice  the  roots  and  eat  them,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  with  bread  and  butter,  and  tradition  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  once  subsisted 
for  weeks  on  this  plant,  when  their  harvest  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  insects.  The  leaves 
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are  ever  a  favourite  and  useful  article  of  food  in 
the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  where,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
conceived  prejudices  we  all  have  to  the  contrary, 
dandelions,  and  other  humbler  examples  of  our 
northern  “  weeds,”  do  venture  to  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  the  rose  or  the  jasmine  of  its  eastern 
soil.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  plant  is 
cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  Dr. 
Harrison  contends  that  it  possesses  the  fine  flavour 
and  substance  of  the  best  Mocha  coffee,  without 
its  injurious  principle  ;  and  that  it  promotes  sleep 
when  taken  at  night,  instead  of  banishing  it,  as 
coffee  does.  Mrs.  Moodie  gives  us  her  experience 
with  dandelion  roots,  which  seems  of  a  most 
satisfactory  nature.  She  first  cut  the  roots  into 
small  pieces,  and  dried  them  in  the  oven  until 
they  were  brown  and  crisp  as  coffee,  and  in  this 
state  they  appear  to  have  been  eaten.  But  certain 
it  is  that  she  ground  a  portion  of  them,  and  made 
a  most  superior  coffee.  In  some  parts  of  Canada 
they  make  an  excellent  beer  of  the  leaves,  in 
which  the  saccharine  matter  they  afford  forms  a 
substitute  for  malt,  and  the  bitter  flavour  serves 
instead  of  hops.  In  medicine,  too,  it  is  in¬ 
valuable. —  Lady  Wilkinson's  Weeds  and  Wild- 
flowers. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Suiidays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  vTill  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  several  miscellaneous  sets  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Botanical  Drawings,  which 
he  offers  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  at  134,  High  Holborn.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following  : — 

1  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  . .  . .  15s. 

An  unique  and  splendid  set  of  the  sexual 

organs,  in  health  and  disease  . .  . .  32s. 

A  set  of  3,  coloured  and  varnished,  for 

mounting  . .  •  •  •  •  *  -  12s. 

Two  whole-length  figures,  5  feet  4  inches 
high,  showing  the  bloodvessels,  heart, 
kidneys,  &c.,  &c.  -•  •*  eachl5s.0(L 

2  highly  coloured  drawings,  showing  the 

circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
intestinal  canal  . .  . .  .  •  7s. 

8  of  our  medicinal  herbs  . .  •  •  12s. 


FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Lord’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Bailcs, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  2041,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


ERRATUM  IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER. 

The  subscription  was  intended  for  the  Dispensary,  not 
for  the  Hospital.  The  error  is  attributable  to  the 
hurry  in  which  our  printer  went  to  press  with  the 
Journal. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R. — Your  suggestions  are  under  consideration. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods 
&cM  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.”— Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  28. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  power  of  excit¬ 
ing  muscular  contractions  in  the  various 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 
Thus,  by  irritating  them  immediately 
after  the  death  of  an  animal,  contractions 
may  be  excited  in  any  part  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
rectum,  according  to  the  trunks  which 
are  irritated ;  in  the  heart,  after  its  ordi¬ 
nary  movements  have  ceased,  in  the  aorta, 
vena  cava  and  thoracic  duct ;  in  the  duc¬ 
tus,  choledochus,  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes, 
vas  deferens  and  vesiculae  seminales.  But 
the  very  same  contractions  may  be  excited 
by  irritating  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  from  which  the  sympathetic  trunks 
receive  their  white  fibres ;  and  there  is, 
consequently,  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  motor  power  of  the  latter  is 
entirely  dependant  upon  the  cerebro-spi- 
nal  system.  Whatever  sensory  endow¬ 
ments  the  sympathetic  trunks  possess,  are 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  same  con¬ 
nection.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
body  these  are  not  manifested. 

The  parts  exclusively  supplied  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  trunks  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  least  degree  sensible ;  and  no  sign  of 
pain  is  given  when  the  sympathetic  trunks 
themselves  are  irritated.  But  in  certain 
diseased  conditions  of  these  organs,  violent 
pains  are  felt  in  them ;  and  these  pains  can 
only  be  produced  through  the  medium  of 
fibres  communicating  with  the  ^ensorium, 
through  the  spinal  nerves.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  any  precision  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  sympathetic  system. 


There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  constitutes  the  channel  through 
which  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
mind  affect  the  organic  functions ;  and 
this  especially  through  its  power  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  calibre  of  the  arteries.  We 
have  examples  of  the  influence  of  these 
states  upon  the  circulation,  in  the  palpi¬ 
tation  of  the  heart,  which  is  produced 
by  an  agitated  state  of  feeling ;  in  the 
syncope,  or  suspension  of  the  heart’s 
action,  which  sometimes  comes  on  from 
a  sudden  shock ;  in  the  acts  of  blushing 
and  turning  pale,  which  consist  in  the 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  small 
arteries;  in  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
salivary,  lachrymal  and  mammary  secre¬ 
tions,  under  the  influnce  of  particular 
states  of  mind,  which  increase  is  probably 
due  to  the  temporary  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  that  supply  the  glands,  as  in  the 
acts  of  blushing  and  turning  pale,  and 
in  many  other  phenomena.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sympathetic  system  not  only 
thus  brings  the  organic  functions  into 
relation  with  the  animal,  but  that  it  also 
tends  to  harmonise  the  former  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  bring  the  various  acts  of 
secretion,  nutrition,  &c.,  into  mutual  con¬ 
formity.  Of  the  distinctive  function  of  the 
gray  or  organic  fibres,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge;  but  they  not  improbably 
may  have  some  direct  influence  upon  the 
chemical  processes  which  are  involved  in 
these  changes,  and  may  thus  affect  the 
quality  of  the  secretions ;  whilst  the  office 
of  the  white  fibres  is  rather  to  regulate 
the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels  sup¬ 
plying  the  glands,  and  thus  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  their  products. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY, 

From  the  lowest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  the  highest  of  the  vertebrated. 

The  movements  occasionally  exhibited 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  do  not  imply 
the  existence,  in  its  members,  of  con-* 
sciousness  or  of  a  guiding  will,  being 
merely  dependant  upon  that  property  of 
contractility  upon  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  due 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
elements  of  .  the  contractile  tissues  are 
combined  and  arranged.  Hence  vegetables 
may  be  considered  as  peculiarly,  though 
not  entirely,  constituting  the  kingdom  of 
organic  life. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the 
lowest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  the 
lowest  of  the  animal  tribes,  the  protozoa 
and  lower  radiata.  Here  we  see  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  same  simple  contractility 
which  plants  enjoy;  but  this  has  a  more 
important  relation  to  the  well-being  of 
the  individual,  and  forms  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  its  vital  actions. 

In  addition  to  the  motions  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  we  witness  others  in  the  higher 
radiata  and  in  the  lower  articulata  and 
molusca ,  which  are  consequent  upon  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  distant  parts  and 
transmitted  through  the  nervous  system, 
and  some,  even,  which  seem  to  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  guidance  of  sensation, 
although  none  which  clearly  evince 
intelligence  and  design  on  the  part  of 
the  animals  themselves.  Proceeding  still 
further,  we  observe  these  instinctive 
movements  becoming  more  complex  in 
their  character,  and  more  refined  and 
special  in  their  objects,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  class  of  insects ,  which  seem  to 
possess  the  highest  development  of  the 
instinctive  faculties  of  any  known  animals. 
But  we  do  not  find  intelligence  by  any 
means  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  remains  very  low,  and  its 
power  of  modifying  the  dictates  of  instinct, 
when  these  happen  (from  particular 
causes)  to  be  erroneous,  is  very  slight. 
If  we  further  inquire  in  what  orders  of 
insects  this  power  is  most  strikingly 
manifested,  we  shall  have  little  hesitation 
in  fixing  upon  the  hymenoptera  and  neu- 
r  op  ter  a,  which  include  the  bee,  wasp, 
ant,  white  ant,  and  other  social  insects. 
Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 


insects  should,  of  all  classes  of  animals,  r 
be  most  distinguished  for  locomotive 
power  (as  compared  with  their  size),  and 
that  of  ah  insects  the  hymenoptera  and 
neuroptera  possess  this  power  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  evident  that  the 
higher  kinds  of  instinctive  actions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  just  referred 
to,  have  for  their  object  the  maintenance 
of  animal  life,  as  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  mere  organic  life  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  from  the  mental  or  psychical  : 
life  of  higher  beings  on  the  other.  Hence 
we  should  regard  insects,  and  especially  j 
the  hymenoptera  and  neuroptera,  as  typical 
of  the  kingdom  of  animal  life.  In  this 
we  find  the  movements  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  direct  contractility  of  the 
tissues  stimulated,  bearing  a  smaller  and 
still  smaller  proportion  to  the  whole  ;  and 
at  last  restricted  merely  to  the  parts  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  organic  functions  with  which  they 
alway  remain  associated.  Ascending  from 
the  articulated  through  the  vertebrated 
series,  we  observe  a  gradually  increasing 
development  of  the  reasoning  powers  or 
intelligence,  and  a  gradual  fading  away 
of  the  instincts,  which  become  subordinate 
to  the  higher  mental  faculties  A  com¬ 
parison  between  the  habits  of  birds  and 
those  of  insects  will  put  this  in  a  striking 
light.  Several  points  of  correspondence 
exist  between  these  two  classes,  indicating 
that  they  hold  a  corresponding  rank  in 
their  respective  subkingdoms.  But,  | 
whilst  all  the  actions  of  insects  appear  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  pure,  unvarying 
instinct,  those  of  birds,  whilst  evidently  j 
prompted  by  similar  impulses,  are  yet 
capable  of  great  modification  in  each 
individual  (according  to  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  may  happen  to 
be  placed),  by  the  influence  of  its  reason¬ 
ing  faculties.  Ascending  to  man,  we 
find  the  pure  instincts  so  completely 
subordinated  to  the  higher  psychical 
faculties,  that  it  is  only  when  the  latter 
are  yet  dormant,  as  in  infancy,  or  un¬ 
developed,  as  in  complete  idiocy,  that 
their  uncontrolled  operation  is  witnessed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  final  cause  for  this 
change. 

If  the  organisation  of  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  had  been  adapted  to  perform  all  the  ! 
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actions  necessary  for  the  continued  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  existence,  with  the  same 
certainty  and  freedom  from  voluntary 
effort  as  vve  perceive  where  pure  instinct 
is  the  governing  principle — and  if  all  man’s 
sensations  had  given  rise  to  intuitive 
perceptions,  instead  of  those  perceptions 
being  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  external  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  created  no  stimulus 
to  the  improvement  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  that  the  strength  of  his 
instinctive  propensities  would  have  di¬ 
minished  the  freedom  of  his  moral  agency. 
Although,  therefore,  to  all  the  actions 
immediately  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  existence,  and  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  race,  a  powerful  instinct 
strongly  impels  him,  these  propensities 
could  not  be  gratified,  if  the  means  were 
not  provided  by  the  exercise  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  which  he  enjoys  in  a  degree 
far  exceeding  those  of  any  other  terres¬ 
trial  being. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

DIPHTHERIA. 

This  old  disease,  with  a  new  and  more 
virulent  and  dangerous  phase,  has  become 
so  alarmingly  prevalent  that  we  trust  our 
notice  of  it  will  be  hailed  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  the  throat  and 
pharynx.  It  commences  with  a  spot 
generally  on  the  tonsils,  which  spot 
quickly  assumes  a  brown  appearance, 
ulcerates  and  spreads  on,  behind  and 
before  the  tonsils,  which  are  much  swelled. 
Sloughing  then  takes  place,  destroying 
the  mucous  membrane,  producing  also 
much  phlegm,  and  a  swelling  of  the  parts 
externally.  It  is  also  attended  with  low 
fever  of  the  typhoid  form ;  and  without 
proper  treatment  the  sufferer  dies  in  a 
few  days. 

TREATMENT. 

First,  give  a  dose  or  two  of  composi- 
tion-pow’der  ;  after  which,  give  a  vapour- 
bath.  Continue  the  perspiration  gently 
in  bed,  and,  if  necessary,  give  a  lobelia 
inflata  emetic;  keep  the  bowels  gently 
open;  gargle  with  a  myrrh  or  cayenne 
gargle,  and  by  all  means  keep  the  patient’s 
system  up  by  the  most  nourishing  and 
strengthening  diet,  such  as  soups,  jellies, 


&c.  Use  nothing  depletory  or  lowering; 
and  apply  slippery  elm  poultices  to  the 
throat  externally. 

When  the  symptoms  are  abated,  the 
patient  out  of  danger  and  recovering, 
assist  nature  to  expel  the  disease,  by 
giving  our  tonic  herbal  medicines  to  i 
restore  the  patient  to  pristine  health. 

CORONER’S  INQUEST. 

TO  A.  I.  COFFIN,  ESQ,.  M.D. 

Dear  Sir. — As  we  are  constant  readers 
of  your  Medical  Reformer,  and  have  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  much  instruction,  we  feel 
that  many  of  youi  readers,  taking  an 
interest  in  “  medical  reform,”  will  see  the 
necessity  of  it  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  recently  occurred. 
You  may,  perhaps,  not  be  aware  that  in 
some  of  the  Welsh  iron-works,  the  work¬ 
men  who  are  employed  by  the  month, 
pay  a  fixed  poundage  to  a  fund  called 
“  Medical  and  School  Fund.”  A  surgeon 
is  appointed  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
works,  and  not  by  the  men  themselves, 
although  they  pay  him. 

It  often  happens,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  there  are  numerous  in¬ 
stances  where  poor  workmen  feel  the 
effect  of  indirect  neglect,  and  without  the 
power  of  redressing  their  wrongs !  For 
instance,  a  man  injures  his  fingers;  calls 
at  the  surgery,  and  is  ordered  to  go  home 
and  poultice  it  with  bread  and  water,  when 
at  that  time  he  has  often  bread  scarcely 
sufficient  for  his  family.  Another  calls 
with  a  sore  eye,  and  is  told  to  poultice  it 
with  bread  and  water.  Another  has 
sprained  his  foot ;  he  is  also  told  to  poul¬ 
tice  it  with  bread  and  water. 

Poultices  are  so  indiscriminately  pre¬ 
scribed,  that  the  healing  properties  of 
bread  and  water  appear  marvellous.  This 
is  only  one  very  common  occurrence,  but 
there  are  numerous  other  tricks  used  to 
get  rid  of,  or  terrify  patients:  cupping,  for 
instance,  or  a  blister,  will  often  have  the  ! 
desired  effect. 

What  is  one  of  the  many  results  of 
this  system  of  treating  sick  people?  Some 
of  the  more  intelligent  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  read  medical  publications,  among 
which,  your  valuable  works,  in  which  the 
treatment  of  disease  is  so  ably,  and  at  the 
same  time  familiarly  set  forth,  and  by 
information  derived  from  books  and  their  [■, 
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every-day  experience,  discover  that  the 
science  of  medicine  is  not  so  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  mystery  as  they  are  taught  to 
believe. 

At  an  inquest  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  at 
Abersychan,  the  system  of  medical  ty¬ 
ranny  was  very  remarkably  exemplified. 

It  appears  that  a  person  named  James 
Rogers  died  on  Friday  evening,  4th  inst. 
The  surgeon  who  attended  him  refused  to 
give  a  certificate  for  burial.  A  Coroner’s 
inquest  was  the  result ;  one  of  the  drug¬ 
gists  of  the  village  was  the  foreman  and 
another  44  raw  beginner,”  a  reporter  for 
the  press.  The  jury  were  summoned  by 
the  sergeant  of  police.  Upon  one  of  the 
jury  being  sworn  (who  it  appears  was  by 
profession  an  analytical  chemist,  and  con¬ 
sequently  knew  too  much  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  substances  employed  in  medicine 
to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  surgeon  or  the 
vender  of  drugs),  the  surgeon  objected 
upon  the  grounds  that  he  was  his  enemy ! 
From  inquiries  we  made  we  find  that  he 
appears  to  be  his  enemy  in  consequence 
of  his  being  dissatisfied  with  him  as  a 
medical  man,  and  having  therefore  called 
in  a  more  competent  person.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  said  medical  man,  who  had 
made  himself  so  unen viably  conspicu¬ 
ous,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  man  44  died 
from  natural  causes”  (then  why  an  in¬ 
quest  ?) ;  that  he  had  attended  him,  the 
man  getting  worse,  until  the  Saturday 
before  his  death.  The  Monday  follow¬ 
ing  he  stated  he  saw  him  in  a  worse 
state,  and  he  continued  to  get  worse  till 
he  died  on  the  Friday  evening  following. 
Now  it  appears  there  is  a  society  of 
young  men  who  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power, 
especially  in  cases  of  neglect,  &c.  This  sick 
man,  feeling  himself  getting  worse  under 
the  surgeon’s  treatment,  on  Saturday  sent 
for  one  of  these,  who  kindly  and  benevo¬ 
lently  went  to  see  him,  and  afforded  him 
relief ;  but  the  deceased,  fearing  his  club 
fund  would  be  stopped,  returned  to  the 
surgeon’s  treatment  on  Monday.  Now, 
although  this  surgeon  had  him  in  his  care 
nearly  five  days  previous  to  his  death 
(and  who  knows  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  medicines  administered  during  that 
time  ?),  he  thought  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  upon  your  admirable 
system  of  Medical  Botany,  and  although 


such  unfair  means  as  above  stated  were 
taken,  and  his  44  malus  animus  ”  was 
carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  he  entirely 
failed  to  overwhelm  44  Medical  Botany.” 
The  report  of  the  inquest  in  the  Hereford 
Ti  mes ,  which  I  forward  you,  will  furnish 
you  with  a  specimen  of  the  literary  capa¬ 
bilities  and  intelligence  of  the  druggist 
reporter. — We  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir, 
yours  most  respectfully, 

Inhabitants  op  Abersychan. 

Abersychan ,  13 th  February ,  1859. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY  IN  OXFORD. 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January 
25th  and  26th,  two  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  B.  V.  Scott,  agent  for  Dr.  Coffin, 
to  crowded  and  intelligent  audiences.  On 
Tuesday  the  lecturer  gave  44  The  History 
of  Medical  Botany  in  England  and  Ame¬ 
rica.”  The  account  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  pro¬ 
gress  in  England  was  very  interesting. 
On  referring  to  the  public  testimonials 
presented  to  the  doctor,  the  lecturer  asked. 
Who  else  among  the  faculty  had  received 
such  honours  ?  It  was  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  system,  that  a  stranger 
coming  to  these  shores,  expounding  truth 
in  opposition  to  deeply  seated  prejudice, 
and  opposed  personally  by  the  faculty, 
had  braved  it  all,  and  had  met  with  such 
honour.  The  lecturer  then  adverted  to 
Oxford,  gave  his  own  experience,  and  ad¬ 
duced  twelve  recent  cases  of  signal  cures 
effected  by  him,  after  medical  men  had 
failed.  Some  of  the  patients,  who  were 
present,  rose  and  testified  to  the  truth  of 
his  statements,  which  produced  a  most 
powerful  effect  upon  the  audience.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  confident  hope 
that  the  day  would  arrive  when  Medical 
Botany  would  prevail  over  the  errors  of 
the  schools. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  lecturer  gave 
44  The  Natural  Pathology  of  Disease,  and 
the  Simplicity  of  its  Cure.”  He  described, 
in  the  most  forcible  terms,  the  monopoly- 
made  difficulty  of  the  faculty  in  their 
theory  of  1,500  forms  of  disease ;  and 
shewed  that  the  cause  of  disease  is  in  every 
case  the  same,  viz.,  diminution  of  heat,  or 
a  disturbed  operation  of  it.  This  oft-told 
truth  he  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner, 
carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many 
to  whom  it  was  apparently  new  ;  he  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  complicated  machinery  em- 


i 
; 

i j  ployed  by  the  faculty  in  their  attempts  to 
cure.  If  he  went  to  an  oculist  with  a 
diseased  eye,  and  the  oculist  should  give 
him  a  knock  on  the  other  eye,  in  order  to 
cure  the  diseased  one,  he  should  consider 
i  it  at  least  clumsy ;  yet  such,  in  effect,  was 
the  allopathic  treatment.  He  then  shewed, 
in  contrast,  the  simplicity  and  effective- 
j  ness  of  the  botanical  system,  particularly 
in  cases  of  fever,  to  which  several  persons, 
i  who  could  speak  experimentally,  ap¬ 
plaudingly  assented.  One  person  was 
present,  who  had  attended  Mr.  Scott’s 
former  lectures  to  oppose  him,  to  testify 
to  the  cure  of  his  child  by  Mr.  S.,  after 
the  failure  of  a  M.D.,  wTho  was  astonished 
by  the  cure.  Medical  Botany  has  many 
i  warm  adherents,  and  will,  undoubtedly, 
ere  long  be  firmly  established  in  this  City. 

I  ¥m.  H.  Cox. 

i  _ _ _ .......  . . . _ __ 

|  FRACTURES 

Are  a  division  of  bone  into  two  or  more 
fragments,  generally  occasioned  by  ex¬ 
ternal  violence.  These  are  divided  into 
1.  Simple,  where  the  bone  has  been 
divided,  and  the  integuments  remain 
unimpaired;  2.  Compound,  where  there 
is  a  corresponding  wound  in  the  soft 
parts,  by  which  the  fractured  extremity 
of  the  bone  becomes  exposed. 

Causes. — Certain  diseases  of  the  bone, 
as  abscess,  friability,  or  mollities,  or 
external  violence. 

Treatment . — Reduction  of  the  displaced 
parts  to  their  original  situation ;  their 
retention  in  that  state;  and  obviating 
any  attendant  or  consequent  morbid 
symptoms. 

BOXES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  nose, 
though  productive  of  little  inconvenience 
at  the  time,  are  not  unfrequently  followed 
by  unpleasant  consequences ;  as  ozaena, 
polypus,  &c. 

>  *  Treatment. — The  fractured  portion  may 
be  easily  replaced  by  means  of  a  common 
spatula,  or  other  instrument,  introduced 
by  the  nostril,  and  in  general  it  will 
retain  its  situation  without  any  further 
assistance;  if  not,  the  fractured  portion 
may  be  supported  by  the  introduction  of 
lint. 

LOWER  JAW. 

Diagnosis. — The  nature  of  the  injury 
is  obvious  to  the  sight. 
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Treatment. — The  parts  being  accurately 
replaced  and  kept  firm  by  an  assistant, 
a  thick  compress  of  lint  should  be  placed 
over  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  a  bandage 
applied,  by  means  of  wdiich  the  jaw  may 
be  firmly  held  upwards  and  backwards : 
for  this  purpose  the  most  effectual  is  a 
bag  or  purse,  to  receive  the  chin,  with 
four  strong  tapes,  or  ends,  attached  to  it  ; 
the  two  inferior  of  which  are  to  be  tied 
over  the  parietal  bone,  the  two  superior 
over  the  occiput. 

During  the  cure  the  patient  should  be 
kept  quiet,  and  fed  upon  spoon-meat. 

CLAVICLE. 

Diagnosis. — The  shoulder  is  usually 
drawn  forward,  and  that  portion  of  bone 
which  is  attached  to  the  sternum,  projects 
over  the  other  fractured  extremity,  and 
may  be  distinctly  felt  by  tracing  the  usual 
course  of  the  clavicle  with  the  finger. 

Treatment. — The  arms  and  shoulders 
of  the  patient  are  to  be  firmly  drawn 
backwards  by  an  assistant ;  when  the 
fractured  extremities  of  the  bones  im¬ 
mediately  come  in  opposition.  The  parts 
are  now  to  be  covered  with  an  adhesive 
plaster,  and  a  bandage  is  to  be  applied 
to  retain  them  in  their  reduced  situation  ; 
that  called  the  stellate  is  usually  employed; 
it  is  a  single-headed  roller  of  moderate 
breadth,  and  is  applied  by  making  it  to 
pass  under  the  axilla  of  one  side,  and 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite,  describ¬ 
ing  on  the  back  the  figure  8.  It  should 
be  drawn  with  considerable  tightness,  and 
the  arm  should  afterwards  be  supported 
with  a  sling. 

STERNUM. 

Diagnosis. — A  fracture  of  the  sternum 
is  rendered  evident  by  the  inequalities 
perceptible  when  the  surface  of  the  bone 
is  examined  with  the  fingers;  by  a  de¬ 
pression  or  elevation  of  the  broken  pieces; 
a  crepitus,  and  an  unusual  mobility  of 
the  injured  part  in  respiration;  the 
breathing  is  rendered  difficult,  and  almost 
always  accompanied  with  cough,  spitting 
of  blood,  palpitation,  and  inability  to  lie 
on  the  back. 

Treatment. — When  mere  solutions  of 
continuity,  a  piece  of  soap  plaster  to  the 
situation  of  the  injury,  a  roller  round 
the  chest,  rest,  and  the  avoidance  of 
stimulating  food.  Where  the  bone  is 
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much  depressed,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  apply  the  trephine,  and  elevate  it. 

OS  COCCYGIS. 

Diagnosis. — This  accident  is  recognised 
by  the  moveableness  of  the  fragments, 
and  the  acute  pain  produced  when  the 
thighs  are  moved ;  the  fractured  portions 
being  then  disturbed  by  the  action  of 
the  glutcei  muscles,  some  of  whose  fibres 
are  attached  to  them. 

Treatment. — Quietude  should  be  en¬ 
joined;  discutient  or  emollient  applications 
employed,  according  to  the  particular  state 
of  the  soft  parts;  stimulating  food  must 
be  avoided;  and  the  patient  be  enjoined 
to  avoid  lying  on  his  back,  or  sitting 
down.  lie  must  also  avoid  walking, 
which  by  throwing  the  glutasi  muscles 
into  action  would  disturb  the  fractured 
portion.  No  manual  agency  of  any  kind 
should  be  exerted. 

In  fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  the  same  principles  must  be  adhered 

to. 

RIBS. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristic  marks 
of  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  are  the  crepitus 
:  or  grating  of  the  bones,  which  may  be 
distinctly  felt  and  heard  upon  the  patient’s 
coughing,  or  during  a  deep  inspiration  ; 
the  pain  in  inspiration  being  referred  to 
a  particular  spot. 

Treatment. — An  adhesive  plaster,  or 
the  ceratum  saponis  of  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  should  be  applied  over  the 
part,  and  the  body  should  then  be  tightly 
encircled  with  a  broad  bandage. 

Should  the  extremity  of  the  fractured 
rib  puncture  the  lungs,  an  effusion  of  air 
into  the  cellular  membrane  will  take 
place ;  and  sometimes  will  extend  to  the 
scalp,  the  eyes,  and  downwards,  along  the 
abdomen,  to  the  lower  extremities.  In 
such  cases  small  scarifications  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet  are  required ;  and  if 
there  be  symptoms  of  fever,  or  inflamma¬ 
tion,  treat  those  symptoms  in  accordance 
with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide  to  Health.” 

Friendships  should  be  formed  with  persons  of 
I  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  with  both  sexes.  It 
is  a  great  happiness  to  form  a  sincere  friendship 
wtih  a  woman ;  compatible  with  the  most  perfect 
innocence,  and  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight 
tot  hose  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  form  it — 
Sydney  Smith. 


DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  i 
of  information  connected  with  Dr,  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial  j 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum-  j 
stances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but  1 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

{Concluded  from  page  129.) 

The  teeth  and  jaws  of  man  are  in  all 
respects  much  more  similar  to  those  of 
monkeys,  than  of  any  other  animals.  A 
skull,  apparently  of  the  orang-utang,  in  j 
the  Museum  of  the  College,  has  the  first  i 
set  of  teeth  :  the  number  is  the  same  as  { 
in  man,  and  the  form  so  closely  similar,  ! 
that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
human.  In  most  other  simias  the  canine 
teeth  are  much  longer  and  stronger  than 
in  us ;  and  so  far  these  animals  have  a 
more  carnivorous  character.  The  points 
and  ridges  of  the  molares  in  simice  are 
distinguished  by  their  sharpness  from  the 
peculiar  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  human 
|  molares. 
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The  length  and  divisions  of  the  alimen- 
tary  canal  are  very  different,  according  to 
the  kind  of  food.  In  the  proper  carni¬ 
vorous  animals  the  canal  is  very  short, 
the  large  intestine  cylindrical,  and  the 
cmcum  not  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
form  of  the  stomach  and  the  disposition  of 
its  openings  are  calculated  to  allow  a  quick 
passage  of  the  food.  In  the  herbivora, 
the  whole  canal  is  long;  and  there  is 
either  a  complicated  stomach,  or  a  very 
|  large  c  eg  cum  and  a  sacculated  colon  ;  the 
stomach,  even  where  simple,  is  so  formed 
as  to  retain  the  food  for  a  considerable 
I  j  time. 

In  comparing  the  length  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  with  that  of  the  body  in  man  and  in 
other  animals,  a  difficulty  arises  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  legs,  which  are  included  in 
the  measurement  of  the  body  in  the  former, 
and  not  in  the  latter.  The  great  depth 
of  the  cranium  in  man  makes  a  further 
!  addition  to  the  length  of  body,  and  thereby 
diminishes  the  proportion  which  the  intes- 
j  tine  bears  to  it.  As  our  legs  are  half  the 
height  of  the  body,  that  should  be  reduced 
one-half,  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of 
animals  measured  from  the  head  to  the 
anus ;  or  the  length  of  the  intestines  may 
I  be  doubled.  When  allowance  is  made  for 
j!  this  circumstance,  man  will  be  placed 
j  nearly  on  the  same  line  with  the  monkey 
race,  and  will  be  removed  to  a  considerable 
|  distance  from  the  proper  carnivora. 
Soemmering  states  that  the  intestinal 
canal  of  man  varies  from  three  to  eight 
|  times  the  length  of  the  body.  In  Tysons 
chimpanse  of  twenty-six  inches,  the  canal 
I!  measured  159  inches,  or  about  six  times 

I  the  length  of  the  body.  In  two  sapajous 
and  two  monkeys,  the  intestines  were  re- 

jj  spectively  62  and  96  inches:  as  the  body 
is  said  in  all  to  have  been  about  14  inches 
!:  from  the  head  to  the  anus,  its  proportion 
; 1  to  the  intestines  will  be  in  the  former  as 
1 :  4  fV,  in  the  latter  as  1 :  6  t  f  •  From 

I I  these,  as  well  as  other  instances,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  comparative  length  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  simige  is  less  than  in 
man. 

The  form  of  the  stomach  and  csecum, 
and  the  structure  of  the  whole  canal,  are 
very  much  alike  in  man  and  the  monkey 
kind.  The  orangs  (S.  satyrus,  troglo¬ 
dytes,  and  gibbon)  have  the  appendix 
vermiformis,  which  the  others  want. 
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Thus  we  find  that,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  teeth  and  jaws,  or  the  immediate 
instruments  of  digestion,  the  human  struc-  j 
ture  closely  resembles  that  of  the  simige ; 
all  of  which,  in  their  natural  state,  are 
completely  herbivorous.  1 

Man  possesses  a  tolerably  large  csecum,  j 
and  a  cellular  colon,  which,  I  believe,  are 
not  found  in  any  carnivorous  animal. 

I  do  not  infer  from  these  circumstances 
that  man  is  designed  by  nature  to  feed  on 
vegetables,  or  that  it  would  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  him  to  adopt  that  diet. 
The  hands  and  the  arts  of  man  procure 
for  him  the  food  which  carnivorous 
animals  earn  by  their  teeth.  The  pro¬ 
cesses  of  cookery  bring  what  he  eats  into 
a  different  state  from  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  either  by  carnivorous  or  her¬ 
bivorous  animals.  Hence  the  analogy  in 
the  modes  of  procuring  and  preparing 
food  is  too  loose  for  us  to  nlace  much  con- 

A 

fidence  in  the  results  of  these  comparative 
views.  We  must  trust  to  experience 
alone  for  elucidating  the  great  problem  of 
diet :  its  decision  has  been  long  ago  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  will  hardly  now  be  reversed. 

It  is  again  a  different  inquiry,  Which 
diet  is  on  the  whole  most  conducive  to 
health  and  strength  ?  Which  is  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  avert  or  remove  disease  ? 
Whether  errors  in  quantity  or  quality  are 
most  pernicious  ?  The  solution  of  these 
and  other  analogous  questions  can  only  be 
expected  from  experimental  investigation. 
Mankind  are  so  averse  to  relinquish  their 
favourite  indulgences,  and  to  desert  esta¬ 
blished  habits,  that  wTe  cannot  entertain 
very  sanguine  expectations  of  any  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  in  this  dep<artment :  we 
must  add  to  this,  that  there  are  many 
other  causes  affecting  human  health, 
besides  diet.  Before  venturing  to  draw 
any  inferences  on  a  subject  beset  with  so 
many  obstacles,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
observe  the  effects  of  a  purely  animal  and 
a  purely  vegetable  diet  on  several  indivi¬ 
duals  of  different  habits,  pursuits,  and 
modes  of  life ;  to  note  their  state,  both 
bodily  and  mental ;  and  to  learn  the  con¬ 
dition  of  two  or  three  generations  fed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  which  has 
been  already  adverted  to — the  extension 
of  the  great  human  family  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  let  us  inquire  a  little  into 
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the  causes  of  a  phenomenon  which  so  re¬ 
markably  distinguishes  man  from  all  ani¬ 
mals — this  power  of  existing  and  multi¬ 
plying  in  every  latitude,  and  in  every 
variety  of  situation  and  climate.  Does  it 
arise  from  physical  endowments,  from  any 
particular  capabilities  of  the  human  or¬ 
ganisation,  from  strength  and  flexibility 
of  the  animal  machinery?  or  from  the 
effects  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  in 
affording  protection  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  from  winds  and  rains,  from 
vapours  and  exhalations,  and  the  other 
destructive  influences  of  local  situation? 
Is  it,  in  short,  the  result  of  physical  con¬ 
stitution,  or  of  reason  ?  I  think  that  both 
these  causes  are  concerned ;  that  the 
original  source  of  an  attribute  which  so 
strikingly  characterises  our  species,  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  properties  of  the  human 
frame ;  and  that  this  original  power  of 
the  bodily  fabric  is  assisted  and  fully  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  mental  prerogatives  of 
man. 

In  what  way  do  the  Greenlander,  the 
Esquimau,  and  the  Canadian,  employ  re¬ 
markable  talents  or  invention  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  cold  ?  They  brave 
the  winter  with  open  breast  and  uncovered 
limbs ;  and  devour  their  whales  and  seals, 
dressed,  raw,  or  putrid.  The  Negro  is 
healthy  and  strong  under  a  vertical  sun, 
with  the  soles  of  his  feet  bare  on  the 
burning  sands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fox,  the  beaver,  the  marmot,  and  the 
hamster,  seek  the  shelter  of  dwellings 
which  they  dig  for  themselves.  In  this 
comparison,  in  respect  to  protection  from 
external  influences,  man  enjoys  no  pecu¬ 
liar  privilege.  The  mind,  indeed,  employs 
the  excellent  structure  of  the  body,  lifts 
man  above  the  rest  of  the  creation,  accom¬ 
modates  him' to  all  places,  gives  him  iron, 
fire  and  arms,  furs,  and  screens  from  the 
sun,  &c. ;  but,  with  all  this,  could  never 
make  him  what  he  now  is,  the  inhabitant 
of  all  climates,  if  he  did  not  possess  the 
most  enduring  and  flexible  corporeal 
frame.  The  lower  animals,  in  general, 
have  no  defence  against  the  evils  of  a  new 
climate,  but  the  force  of  nature.  The 
arts  of  human  ingenuity  furnish  a  de¬ 
fence  against  the  dangers  that  surround 
our  species  in  every  region.  Accordingly, 
we  see  the  same  nation  pass  into  all  the 
climates  of  the  earth  ;  reside  whole  win¬ 


ters  near  the  pole  ;  plant  colonies  beneath 
the  equator;  pursue  their  commerce,  and 
establish  their  factories,  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  America.  They  can  equally  live 
under  a  burning  sky  and  on  an  ice-bound 
soil,  and  inhabit  regions  where  the  hardiest 
animals  cannot  exist.  Such  changes 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  suddenly 
and  without  precaution.  The  greatest 
evils  that  have  arisen  from  change  of 
climate  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
presumption  of  health,  that  refuses  to 
use  the  necessary  precautions,  or  by 
neglect,  or  ignorance,  that  knows  not 
what  precautions  to  use.  But  wdien 
changes  are  gradually  and  prudently  ef¬ 
fected,  habit  soon  accommodates  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  a  new  situation,  and  human 
ingenuity  discovers  the  means  of  guarding 
against  the  dangers  of  every  season  and  of 
every  climate. 

The  superiority  of  man  appears  mere 
striking,  when  we  contrast  his  universal 
extension  with  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
other  animals,  even  the  most  anthropo¬ 
morphous,  are  confined.  The  whole  tribe 
of  simia3  are  nearly  included  within  the 
tropics ;  and  no  species  has  any  consi¬ 
derable  range  even  within  these  bounda- 
ries.  No  species  is  common  to  the  Old 
and  the  New  World ;  none,  probably,  to 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  orang-utang  seems 
to  be  found  only  in  the  island  of  Borneo ; 
and  the  chimpanse  in  a  district  of  Africa. 
The  gibbon  is  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies ; 
and  the  proboscis  monkey  (simia  rostrata) 
to  the  Sunda  Isles. 

The  two  most  man-like  monkeys  (S. 
satyrus  and  troglodytes),  inhabiting  small 
districts  of  warm  regions,  are  very  incon¬ 
siderable  species  in  number ;  and  thus 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  thousand 
millions  of  the  human  species.  They  are 
subject  to  numerous  diseases;  lose  all 
their  vivacity,  strength,  and  natural  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  perish,  after  lingering  in  a 
miserable  way,  when  removed  from  their 
native  abodes.  An  orang-utang  brought 
to  Paris,  never  recovered  the  exposure  to 
cold  in  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  months,  with  most  of  the 
viscera  diseased  and  tuberculated.  The 
monkeys  in  general  exist  with  difficulty 
in  temperate  countries,  and  can  propagate 
only  in  warm  climates.  One  which  was 
impregnated  in  England,  and  attended 
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with  all  possible  care,  brought  forth  a 
young  one,  which  died  immediately.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  species  could  not  be  continued 
here,  with  all  the  aid  of  art ;  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  be  effected  if  the 
animals  were  wild.  When  thev  are  in- 
troduced  into  the  north  (indeed  into  the 
greater  part)  of  Europe,  and  carefully  ma¬ 
naged  in  their  food,  temperature,  &c., 
they  die  very  quickly ;  and,  in  almost  all 
cases,  of  disease  in  the  viscera,  particularly 
the  lungs. 

Other  animals,  as  the  Polar  bear,  na- 
I  turally  constructed  for  cold,  cannot  subsist 
|  in  warmer  regions.  The  dog  accompanies 
man  everywhere ;  but,  with  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  assistance  afforded  by  his 
j  master,  degenerates,  and  undergoes  re¬ 
markable  changes,  both  of  bodily  struc¬ 
ture  and  other  properties,  in  very  warm 
and  very  cold  regions. 

Other  circumstances  in  the  human 
economy  correspond  with  this  power  of 
adaptation ;  such  are  the  slow  growth, 
long  infancy,  and  late  puberty  of  man. 
j  In  no  animal  but  man  do  the  sutures  of 
the  cranium  close  or  the  teeth  come  out 
;  at  so  late  a  period  :  none  is  so  long  before 
j  it  can  support  the  body  on  the  legs,  before 
it  arrives  at  the  complete  adult  stature 
and  capacity  for  exercising  the  sexual 
functions.  The  long  infancy  of  our  species 
is  compensated  by  proportionate  longe¬ 
vity :  no  other  of  the  mammalia,  of  corre- 
(  sponding  size,  enjoys  so  long  a  life  as  man. 
As  the  duration  of  life  is  in  proportion  to 
the  time  spent  in  arriving  at  the  full 
growth,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  monkeys  fall  very  short  of  man 
in  this  respect :  in  this  climate  they  are 
cut  off  so  quickly,  that  we  cannot  form  a 
judgment. 

If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  circum¬ 
stances,  that  man  is  not  provided  by 
nature  with  means  of  defence,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  requires  assistance ;  and  that  his 
great  distinctions,  reason  and  speech,  are 
only  germs  which  are  not  developed  by 
themselves,  but  are  brought  to  maturity 
by  extraneous  assistance,  cultivation,  and 
education,  we  shall  infer  that  he  is  de¬ 
signed  by  nature  for  social  union.  Such 
a  condition  appears  more  consonant  to  the 
structure,  properties,  and  functions  of  our 
frame,  even  if  it  were  not  supported  by 
the  concurring  voice  of  actual  experience 


in  all  ages  and  nations,  than  the  ima gi¬ 
nary  and  most  absurdly  named  u  state  of 
nature”  of  some  philosophers.  Rousseau, 
the  great  apostle  of  this  doctrine,  informs 
us,  in  direct  words,  that  the  state  of  nature 
never  has  existed :  and  he  sets  aside  all 
facts  as  foreign  to  the  question.  With 
these  admissions  before  us,  we  are  required 
to  believe  that  we  have  degenerated  from 
our  natural  state ;  that  speech,  society, 
arts,  inventions,  sciences,  agriculture, 
commerce,  property,  civil  government, 
and  inequality  of  condition,  have  intro¬ 
duced  all  possible  misery,  and  have  debi¬ 
litated  our  physical  being ;  that  we  should 
live  in  the  woods,  scattered  and  solitary, 
to  get  food  enough,  protect  life  by  flight 
and  force,  satisfy  our  desires,  and  sleep. 
Buffon  has  reasoned  so  well  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  I  employ  his  words  :  “  In  this 
condition  of  nature,  the  first  education 
requires  an  equal  time  as  in  the  civilised 
state ;  for  in  both,  the  infant  is  equally 
feeble  and  equally  slow  in  its  growth, 
and,  consequently,  demands  the  care  of 
its  parents  during  an  equal  period.  In  a 
word,  it  abandoned  before  the  age  of  three 
years,  it  would  infallibly  perish.  Now, 
this  necessary  and  long-continued  inter¬ 
course  between  mother  and  child  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  communicate  to  it  all  that  she 
possesses  ;  and  though  we  should  falsely 
suppose  that  a  mother,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
possesses  nothing,  not  even  the  faculty  of 
speech,  would  not  this  long  intercourse 
with  her  infant  produce  a  language  ? 
Hence,  a  state  of  pure  nature,  in  which 
man  is  supposed  neither  to  think  nor 
speak,  is  imaginary,  and  never  had  an 
existence.  This  necessity  of  a  long  inter¬ 
course  between  parents  and  children  pro¬ 
duces  society  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
The  family  understand  each  other  by  signs 
and  sounds  ;  and  this  first  ray  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  when  cherished,  cultivated,  and 
communicated,  expands,  in  process  of 
time,  into  the  full  splendour  of  reason  and 
intellect.  As  this  habitual  intercourse 
could  not  subsist  so  long,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  mutual  signs  and  sounds,  these, 
always  repeated,  and  gradually  engraven 
on  the  memory  of  the  child,  would  become 
permanent  expressions.  The  catalogue  of 
words,  though  short,  forms  a  language, 
which  will  soon  extend  as  the  family  aug¬ 
ments,  and  will  always  follow,  in  its  im- 
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provement,  the  progress  of  society.  As 
soon  as  society  begins  to  be  formed,  the 
education  of  the  infant  is  no  longer  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  since  the  parents  communicate  to 
it,  not  only  what  they  derive  from  nature, 
but  likewise  what  they  have  received  from 
their  progenitors,  and  from  the  society  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  no  longer  a 
communication  between  detached  indivi¬ 
duals,  which,  as  in  the  animals,  would  be 
limited  to  the  transmission  of  simple  facul¬ 
ties,  but  an  institution  of  which  the  whole 
species  participates,  and  whose  produce 
constitutes  the  basis  and  bond  of  society.” 

IMPORTANT  CASES 

OF  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  BY  ONE  OF 
DR.  COFFINS  AGENTS. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
particulars  of  cases  treated  with  singular 
success  by  our  esteemed  agent,  Mr.  B.  V. 
Suott,  of  Oxford : 

CASE  OF  GREAT  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

To  Mr.  Scott. — Dear  Sir, — I  feel  it  a 
duty  and  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to 
make  known  to  any  persons  suffering 
from  weakness  of  body  and  nervous 
debility  the  benefit  I  received  after  suf¬ 
fering.  For  eight  months  I  could  neither 
sleep  at  night  nor  rest  by  day;  and  in 
less  than  one  month  I  was  able  to  sleep 
comfortably,  and  in  two  months  I  felt,  I 
may  say,  quite  well.  I  advise  all  suffer- 
ing  to  go  to  Mr.  Scott.  With  many 
thanks,  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

E.  Druce. 

Garsinyton,  January ,  1859. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

To  Mr.  Scott. — Dear  Sir, — It  is  my 
wish  to  make  known  the  good  effects  of 
Dr.  Coffin’s  system  of  Medical  Botany; 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  afflicted, 
I  should  like  to  attend  your  lectures,  but 
feeling  that  I  should  not  be  heard,  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  would  read  this  note. 
It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  wTell.  I  have  suffered  from 
nervous  debility,  excessive  weakness,  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pain,  and  have  been 
attended  by  several  medical  gentlemen. 
I  was  under  one  for  five  years ,  but 
received  no  real  benefit,  for  the  good  I 


got  one  week  I  lost  the  next.  Three 
years  ago  it  w7as  thought  I  was  fast 
sinking.  I  had  a  cough,  no  appetite, 
and  two  or  three  hysteric  fits  in  a  day. 
To  all  human  appearance  my  time  on 
earth  was  short :  as  my  friends  came  to 
see  me  they  took  their  leave  of  me,  and 
I  of  them,  feeling  sure  that  we  should 
not  meet  again  in  this  world.  In  this 
state  my  husband  wished  me  to  try  Me¬ 
dical  Botany.  But  after  having  had  the 
best  advice  in  Oxford,  and  feeling  satis¬ 
fied  that  all  had  been  done  that  could,  I 
refused,  and  indignantly  said,  “  No 
quackery  for  me.”  I  said  (as  many  others 
do),  “  What  can  Mr.  Scott  know  ?  I  will 
never  be  under  a  hatter :”  but  I  wish  to 
testify  that  he  does  knoio ,  and  that,  if  it 
was  only  in  my  case,  Dr.  Coffin’s  system 
of  Medical  Botany  is  a  great  blessing,  for 
by  God’s  blessing  it  has  restored  me  to 
health.  When  I  refused,  it  made  ray 
husband  very  unhappy,  and  for  his  satis¬ 
faction  I  consented  to  see  Mr.  Scott. 
He  did  not  give  me  much  encouragement : 
he  told  me  candidly  he  thought  I  wa3  too 
far  gone  for  medicine  to  do  me  good,  but 
if  I  liked  to  try  he  would  send  me  some, 
and  when  I  commenced  I  used  to  say, 
“  I  might  as  well  take  a  glass  of  water 
for  what  good  the  medicines  would  be  to 
me;”  but,  to  the  surprise  of  myself  and 
friends,  in  a  fortnight  I  was  better ,  and 
in  three  months  I  was  comparatively 
well ;  and  with  taking  a  little  medicine 
now  and  then,  I  am,  thank  God!  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  strong,  neither  am  I  free 
from  pain,  but  I  feel  sure  that  what  I  am 
now  suffering  from  is  the  effects  of 
poisonous  drugs.  For  years  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  have  a  good  night’s 
rest,  but  now  I  sleep  well  without  any 
composing  draughts.  I  consider  that  Dr. 
Coffin’s  system  of  Medical  Botany  is  a 
great  blessing  to  mankind,  for  where  it 
does  no  good — it  can  do  no  harm ;  and 
those  who  know  what  long  doctors  bills 
are,  as  I  do  by  sad  experience,  will  find 
that  it  is  far  the  cheapest.  I  assure  all 
that  read  this  that  I  look  upon  myself  as 
a  living  wonder.  For  years  I  could  do 
nothing  about  the  house,  now  (I  was 
going  to  say  I  can  do  everything)  at  least 
I  can  assist  in  all  that  is  to  be  done ; 
and  this  is  the  effect  of  Medical  Botany. 


I 
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For  particular  reasons  I  do  not  wish  my 
name  publicly  mentioned. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

C. 

St.  Clement's ,  Oxford ,  January ^  1859. 


WOUND  ON  THE  LEG. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  not  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  you  before  to  say  how  valuable  your 
medicine  and  vapour-bath  have  proved 
to  me.  I  am  now  better  in  my  health 
than  I  have  been  for  five  years.  Mv  leg 
was  hurt  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  has 
at  times  been  very  painful  ever  since ;  the 
last  five  years  I  can  say  bad,  and  1  had 
medical  advice,  and  tried  all  that  was 
thought  possible  to  do  good,  but  failed 
until  I  came  to  you  and  wars  under  your 
care.  After  taking  your  medicine  and 
using  the  vapour-bath  three  weeks ,  I  was 
quite  another  person ,  and  in  my  leg  also 
I  have  no  pain  or  ill-feeling,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  say,  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
must  trouble  you  to  say  what  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  from  which  I  was  suffering. 
I  had  used  leeches,  fomentations,  poul¬ 
tices,  and  lotion,  and  all  of  no  use  until 
I  came  to  you. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

E.  Young. 

Denton ,  Oxon ,  January ,  1859. 


RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

This  was  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  generally  from  one  month  to  six 
wTeeks  in  hand.  Mr.  M— ,  as  a  member 
of  a  club,  had  the  club  doctor,  but  reaping 
no  benefit  sent  for  me,  and  in  four  or  five 
davs  he  was  cured.  The  medicines  sent 
by  the  doctor  were  committed  to  the  fire, 
and  the  doctor  (not  knowing  that  any 
one  else  had  attended)  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  rapidity  of  the  cure.  The 
patient  afterwards  said  he  was  better  than 
he  had  been  for  some  time. 

DYSENTERY. 

This  was  a  case  of  dysentery,  and  was 
attended  by  a  doctor,  who  did  no  good, 
in  whose  care  the  lady  had  been  for  some 
months.  In  a  fortnight  my  medicines 
cured  her,  and  the  doctor  expressed  his 
astonishment ! 

GASTRIC  FEVER. 

is  was  a  case  of  gastric  fever,  attended 
doctor,  who  said  he  did  not  expect 


the  child  would  recover.  At  the  request 
of  the  parents  I  sent  medicine,  and  in 
three  or  four  days  the  child  was  cured, 
the  doctor  astonished,  and  the  parents* 
hearts  gladdened. 

BENJAMIN  y.  SCOTT. 

January ,  1859. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

( Continued  from  page  131.) 

Take  two  grains  of  oxmyuriate  of 
potash,  with  three  or  four  grains  of  flour 
of  sulphur,  and  mix  the  ingredients  very 
well  on  paper.  If  a  little  of  this  mixture 
be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and 
dropped  into  a  wdne-glass  containing  some 
sulphuric  acid,  a  beautiful  column  of  flame 
will  be  perceived  the  moment  the  powder 
comes  in  contact  with  the  acid. 

Put  a  little  oxymuriate  of  potash  and  a 
bit  of  phosphorus  into  an  ale-glass,  pour 
some  cold  water  upon  them  cautiously  so 
as  not  to  displace  the  salt.  Now  take  a 
small  glass  tube,  and  plunge  it  into  some 
sulphuric  acid ;  then  place  the  thumb  upon 
the  upper  orifice,  and  in  this  state  with¬ 
draw  the  tube,  which  must  be  instantly 
immersed  in  the  glass,  so  that,  on  removing 
the  thumb,  the  acid  may  be  immediately 
conveyed  upon  the  ingredients.  This  ex¬ 
periment  is  an  example  of  a  very  singular 
phenomenon,  combustion  under  water. 

Proceed  in  all  respects  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  and  add  a  morsel  of  phos- 
phuret  of  lime.  Here,  besides  the  former 
appearance,  we  shall  have  combustion  also 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Prepare  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
lump  sugar  and  oxymuriate  of  potash ; 
put  a  small  quantity  of  this  mixture  upon 
a  plate  or  a  tile;  then  dip  a  piece  of  sewT- 
ing  thread  into  a  phial  of  sulphuric  acid, 
so  as  to  convey  the  smallest  quantity  of 
the  acid ;  with  this  touch  the  powTder,  and 
an  immediate  burst  of  flame  will  be  the 
consequence. 

Mix,  without  much  friction,  ten  grains 
of  oxymuriate  of  potash  with  one  grain 
of  phosphorus,  and  drop  the  mixture  into 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  an 
instance  of  detonation  and  flame  being 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  a  powder 
with  a  cold  liquid. 

Add  a  few  grains  of  oxymuriate  of  j 
potash  to  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  alcohol, 
drop  one  or  two  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
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upon  the  mixture,  and  the  whole  will 
burst  into  flame,  forming  a  very  beautiful 
appearance. 

A  mixture  of  oxy muriate  of  potash  and 
arsenic  furnishes  a  detonating  compound, 
which  takes  fire  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
The  salt  and  metal,  first  separately  powder¬ 
ed,  may  be  mixed  by  the  gentlest  possible 
triture,  or  rather  by  stirring  them  together 
on  paper  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  If  two 
long  trains  be  laid  on  a  table,  the  one  of 
gunpowder  and  the  other  of  this  mixture, 
and  they  be  in  contact  with  each  other  at 
one  end,  so  that  they  may  be  fired  at  once, 
the  arsenical  mixture  burns  with  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  lightning,  while  the  other  burns 
with  comparative  slowness. 

Into  an  ale-glass  of  water  put  a  few 
pieces  of  zinc,  and  a  small  bit  of  phos¬ 
phorus  ;  then  drop  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  glass 
tube,  as  already  described,  and  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  will  presently  be  disen¬ 
gaged,  which  will  inflame  on  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

(To  be  continued .) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FOR  THE  BOTANIC  HOSPITAL. 
Mrs.  Walters . £0  5  0 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o’clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
w’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital- 
fiel  ls,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  several  miscellaneous  sets  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Botanical  Drawings,  which 
he  offers  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  at  134,  High  Holborn.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following  : — 

1  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  . .  • .  15s. 

An  unique  and  splendid  set  of  the  sexual 

organs,  in  health  and  disease  . .  . .  32s. 

A  set  of  3,  coloured  and  varnished,  for 

mounting  . .  . .  •  •  -  -  12s. 

Two  whole-length  figures,  5  feet  4  inches 
high,  showing  the  bloodvessels,  heart, 
kidneys,  &c.,  &c.  . .  ..  eachl5s.0cZ. 

2  highly  coloured  drawings,  showing  the 

circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
intestinal  canal  . .  . .  . .  7s.  ■ 

8  of  our  medicinal  herbs  . .  . .  12s. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shad  well,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham,  j 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and  1 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Aqent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204 h,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“ Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c. ,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn." 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 


COFFIN’S 

BOTANICAL  JOURNAL 

AND 

MEDICAL  REFORMER. 


“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 


No.  283.— Yol.  IX.  SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1859.  Price  Id. 


DR.  COFFIN’S  LECTURES 

AT  THE  LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  BOROUGH 
ROAD,  BOROUGH. 

As  these  Lectures  progress,  so  the  public 
appreciation  of  their  excellence,  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  oneness  of  purpose  progresses, 
;j  evinced  by  the  nightly  increase  of  a  highly 
I  delighted  and  satisfied  audience,  whose 
attention  becomes  so  fixed  upon  the 
c  subject  by  the  remarkable  tact  of  the 
doctor,  who  much  enhances  the  interest 
of  the  Lectures  by  the  introduction  of 
short,  pithy  anecdotes,  at  the  same  time 
commanding  a  marked  attention  to  the 
great  truths  of  his  Medico-Botanic  System 
of  Medicine. 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
?  number  of  the  doctor’s  Thursday  patients, 
b  he  has  kindly  given  an  extra  hour  of  his 
!  time ;  therefore  Dr.  Coffin  will  commence 
seeing  patients  gratis ,  at  nine  o’clock  every 
!;{  Thursday  morning,  at  the  house  of  his 
Agent,  Mr.  T.  Bean,  No.  7,  Bridgehouse- 
place,  Newington  Causeway,  two  doors 
:!  from  Great  Union-street.  It  is  highly 
requisite,  that  parties  desirous  of  consult¬ 
ing  Dr.  Coffin  should  attend,  as  early 
!  as  possible,  at  the  above  address,  on 
i  the  Thursday  morning,  as  several  patients 
could  not  see  him  last  week  on  account 
of  a  great  increase  of  their  number. 

THE  GLEANER,  No.  29. 

PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
BODIES  OF  DRUNKARDS. 

“  Disease  and  death  revel  in  the  howl.” 
First.  The  nervous  centres  present  the 
greatest  amount  of  diseased  change,  and 
yield  a  per-centage  of  92  in  the  whole; 
or,  in  other  words,  92  habitual  drunkards 


out  of  every  100  are  thus  diseased.  This 
bears  out  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Carpenter, 
that  “  from  the  peculiar  power  which 
alcohol  has  been  shown  to  possess  of 
disturbing  the  functional  activity  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  perverting  its  nutri¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  expected  that  disorders 
of  this  apparatus  would  be  amongst  the 
most  frequent  of  the  maladies  induced 
by  it;  and  further,  that  such  disorders 
should  show  themselves  rather  in  the 
brain  than  in  the  spinal  cord  or  any  other 
part.” 

The  stimulating  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  cerebral  system,  and  its  power  of 
exalting  and  perverting  the  mental  powers, 
afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
close  coincidence  observable  between  the 
results  of  the  inspections  of  the  head  in 
the  bodies  of  so  many  known  drunkards, 
and  those  deduced  from  the  examination 
of  the  same  part,  in  those  of  confirmed 
lunatics,  as  stated  in  works  on  insanity. 
Thus  wre  find,  in  the  cases  examined, 
diseased  changes  in  the  cranium,  the 
membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  in  the  cerebral  ventricles,  both  in 
number  and  kind,  which,  were  there  any 
specialty  in  mental  diseases,  would  scarcely 
be  encountered  to  the  same  extent  in 
those  under  consideration. 

Secondly.  The  changes  in  the  respi¬ 
ratory  organs  succeed  in  frequency  those 
in  the  nervous  centres;  such  alterations 
reaching  in  all  to  63^  out  of  100.  The 
additional  labour  thrown  upon  the  lungs, 
when  alcohol  has  entered  the  circulation, 
after  its  absorption,  and  the  retardation 
which  takes  place  in  these  circumstances 
of  their  functional  activity  from  this 
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cause,  as  well  as  by  the  poisonous  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  medulla  oblongata,  will 
alone  go  far  to  account  for  the  frequency 
of  diseased  changes  in  these  organs  in 
drunkards.  The  mutual  reaction  between 
the  lungs  and  the  heart,  liver  and  kidneys, 
where  these  last  are  affected,  must  like¬ 
wise  augment  the  operation  of  ordinary 
diseased  causes  on  the  respiratory  organs, 
especially  in  some  cases  where  the  altera¬ 
tions  were  of  a  marked  kind. 

Thirdly.  Morbid  changes  in  the  liver 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  alcoholic  stimulus,  best  marked  in 
the  class  of  more  advanced  drunkards, 
whose  livers  become  either  enlarged, 
granular,  nutmeg  or  fatty,  to  a  great 
extent. 

Fourthly.  The  changes  in  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  and  the  large 
arteries  connected  with  it.  The  changes 
in  the  heart  and  arteries  to  be  met  with 
in  drunkards,  in  such  numbers,  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  Dr.  Carpenter  partly  to  the 
gouty  and  rheumatic  diatheses  generated 
in  such  persons  by  alcoholic  fluids,  and 
in  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  poison 
introduced  into  the  blood ;  whilst  he  has 
not  overlooked  the  effects  of  antecedent 
structural  diseases  in  other  organs.  That 
these  last  play  an  important  part,  if  not 
in  originating,  at  least  in  aggravating,  the 
diseased  states  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
in  drunkards,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  the 
amount  and  severity  of  these  diseases  are 
taken  into  account. 

Fifthly.  Diseased  kidneys  is  the  next 
result  of  this  most  pernicious  vice.  That 
alcohol  will  escape  by  the  kidneys 
unchanged,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
it  can  be  tested  chemically  in  the  urine. 
This  has  been  verified  in  several  cases  of 
death  by  drowning;  in  proof  of  which, 
take  this  case  in  point : — A  man,  forty- 
seven  years  of  age,  while  intoxicated, 
threw  himself  into  the  Aberdeen  Harbour, 
in  December,  1850.  The  body  was 
recovered  from  the  water  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  inspected  fourteen  hours  after 
death.  At  the  inspection,  from  three  to 
four  drachms  of  urine  from  the  bladder 
was  being  heated  in  an  iron  spoon,  over 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  to  ascertain  if  it 
contained  albumen,  when  the  flame  set 
fire  to  the  vapour  rising  from  the  fluid. 
In  this  case,  besides  marked  hypertrophy 


of  the  brain  and  liver,  and  dilatation  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  both  kidneys  were 
found  pale  and  bulky,  with  their  cortical 
part  attenuated,  and  the  urine  highly 
albuminous. 

Sixthly.  That  the  intestinal  tube ,  as  a 
whole,  should  present  fewer  lesions  in 
drunkards  than  the  brain,  lungs,  liver, 
heart,  and  kidneys,  and  that  these  should 
be  chiefly  encountered  in  the  stomach, 
accords  with  the  experience  of  others, 
and  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  the 
fluid,  and  the  consequent  speedy  dis¬ 
appearance  of  it  from  the  organ  which 
it  first  reaches  on  its  being  taken.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  stomach 
was  seen  to  have  suffered  more  or  less 
was  not,  however,  inconsiderable,  reaching 
a  per-centage  in  all  of  37^. 

Seventhly.  The  highly  congested  state 
of  the  capillaries  indicated  by  the  deep 
and  uniform  reddening  of  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  on  its  exposure,  differs  from 
the  congestion  occasionally  met  with  in 
other  instances  of  death,  and  this  appear¬ 
ance  rarely  extends  beyond  the  stomach 
itself,  is  limited  to  its  inner  membrane, 
and  is  only  noticeable  after  a  short  ex¬ 
posure  of  it  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  could  go  on  to  a  vast  extent  with 
our  description  of  the  various  diseased 
actions  consequent  upon  drunkenness,  but 
we  think,  as  a  winding  up,  that  the 
simple  details  of  them  will  suffice  to  show 
the  deathly  consequences  resulting  from 
one  of  the  direst  vices  of  which  mankind 
can  be  guilty.  The  stomach  is  usually 
contracted,  and  its  mucous  coat  is  softened ; 
the  brain  is  also  softened ;  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  kidneys,  heart  and  arteries 
takes  place. 

These  facts  thus  adduced  were  collected 
and  arranged  without  any  mental  pre¬ 
possessions  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
and  the  attempt  either  to  underrate  or 
to  exaggerate  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
intemperance,  it  has  been  his  endeavour 
equally  to  avoid. 

If  we  would  value  the  future  happiness  of  our 
children  in  this  world,  we  must  show  them  from 
infancy  that  the  sanctity  of  a  well-ordered  home 
is  the  reflection  of  that  pieace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give,  nor  take  away  from  us. 
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ALLOPATHY  MEDICAL 
BOTANY. 

TO  DR.  COFFIN. 

j  Sir, — I  feel  much  indebted  to  you  for 
|  the  good  your  medicine  and  ointment 
have  done  me.  My  foot  was  swollen  and 
very  painful  last  August,  1858,  when  I 
put  a  small  blister  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot,  thinking  that  would  cure  it ; 
when  our  family  doctor  looked  in,  and 
said  I  must  remain  in  bed.  He  kept 
sending  medicine  and  ointment  till  the 
end  of  January,  1859,  when  I  applied 
to  you.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  one 
month  of  your  treatment  has  healed  my 
foot,  and  made  a  perfect  cure,  so  that  I 
can  walk  nearly  the  same  distance  as 
ever ;  your  charge  being  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence — our  family  doctor’s,  thirty 
pounds. — I  am,  sir,  with  many  thanks, 
yours  respectfully, 

D.  Chambers. 

16,  Brighton  Terrace ,  Brighton , 

March  llth,  1859. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

THEIR  VALUE  AS  A  BEVERAGE. 

BY  DR.  JULIUS  LEHMANN. 

What  an  important  effect  have  tea  and 
coffee !  The  iea-and-coffee-drinker  may 
have  less  to  eat,  and  yet  lose  less  weight, 
wear  his  body  out  less ,  than  a  water- 
drinker.  At  a  comparatively  small  ex¬ 
pense  he  may  save  some  of  the  costly 
parts  of  his  diet,  those  nitrogenised 
solids  that  entail  so  much  thought,  labour 
and  anxiety  to  obtain.  The  loss  of 
carbon,  indeed,  goes  on  much  as  usual, 
and  a  moderate  outlay  will  supply  that ; 
but  what  an  economy  it  is  to  spare  the 
quantity  consumed  of  meat,  bread,  milk, 
and  all  the  most  expensive  viands ! 
Besides  the  thein  of  tea  (or  caffein  of 
coffee,  for  they  may  be  viewed  for  the 
present  purpose,  at  any  rate,  as  identical), 
and  the  essential  oils,  there  is  contained 
in  both  tea  and  coffee  a  certain  amount 
of  difficultly  soluble  vegetable  albumen, 
and  in  the  former,  especially,  a  large 
quantity  of  tannin.  The  presence  of 
these  substances  introduces  several  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  modes  of  using  the  plants 
as  a  beverage,  and  renders  one  or  the 
other  best  fitted  for  people  under  different 
circumstances.  The  tea-leaf,  infused  for 
a  short  time,  parts  with  its  essential  oil 


and  a  small  portion  of  alkaloid,  a  good 
deal  of  which,  with  the  tannin  and 
vegetable  albumen,  is  thrown  away  with 
the  grounds:  if  it  stands  too  long,  or 
is  boiled,  more  indeed  is  got  out  of 
it,  but  an  astringent,  disagreeable  drink 
is  the  result :  hence  it  is  most  suitable 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  waste  some 
of  their  food,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
rest  more  agreeable.  The  boiling  of 
coffee  extracts  all  its  oil  and  alkaloid  too, 
and,  when  it  is  drunk  in  the  Eastern 
method,  with  the  grounds,  allows  the 
whole  nutriment  to  be  available.  Even 
when  strained  it  is  clearly  more  economical 
than  tea,  and  appears,  therefore,  the  most 
proper  beverage  for  a  poor  man.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  we  might 
not  make  our  tea  go  further  than  is  at 
present  the  custom,  were  we  to  adopt 
other  modes  of  preparation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  of  the  cookery  adopted 
among  the  Buratsky  Tartars,  is  from  the 
travels  of  Bell,  of  Auchterony,  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  MM.  Hue  and 
Gabet  give  a  similar  account  of  that 
employed  in  the  wilds  of  Chinese  Tartary 
in  the  present  day: — “A  large  iron  kettle 
was  placed  on  the  fire,  and  wiped  clean 
with  a  horse’s  tail,  then  water  was  put 
in,  and  then  coarse  broken  tea  and  salt  ; 
when  it  was  near  boiling,  she  took  a 
large  brass  ladle,  and  tossed  the  tea 
till  the  liquor  turned  very  brown.  It 
was  now  taken  off  the  fire,  and,  after 
subsiding  a  little,  was  poured  clear  into 
another  vessel.  The  mistress  now  pre¬ 
pared  a  paste  of  meal  and  fresh  butter, 
which  was  put  in  the  kettle  and  fried; 
upon  this  paste  the  tea  was  poured,  to 
which  was  added  some  good  thick  cream. 
The  ladle  was  again  employed  for  about 
six  minutes,  when  the  tea  being  removed 
from  the  fire,  was  allowed  to  get  cool.” 

In  this,  there  appears  three  points 
worthy  of,  at  least,  modified  imitation, 
under  some  circumstances.  The  mixing 
of  the  salt  with  the  tea  makes  the  albumen 
more  soluble,  and  enables  it  to  be  digested, 
and  really ,  with  use,  becomes  just  as 
palatable  as  sugar ;  then  the  consumption 
of  the  whole  decoction  allows  of  no  waste. 
Thirdly,  the  addition  of  meal  forms  a 
mixture  of  complementary  and  accessory 
food,  which  must  be  exceedingly  nutritious, 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  probably  di¬ 
minishes  the  objectionable  taste  of  the 
tannin.  The  whole  dinner  reminds  one  of 
the  Australian  diet  of  “  tea  and  damper,” 
and  where  “damper”  is  deficient,  perhaps 
may  afford  a  traveller  a  hint. 

Chocolate  exhibits,  according  to  its 
mode  of  manufacture,  a  variable  amount 
of  the  alkaloid,  allied  to  that  in  tea,  and 
coffee,  theobromine.  It  is,  however,  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances,  much  inferior  to 
them  in  respect  of  this  constituent.  The 
fat,  the  butter,  the  starch,  and  the  albu¬ 
men  which  it  contains,  may  be  obtained 
cheaper  and  more  digestible  in  another 
shape.  It  is  a  luxury  for  the  rich,  or  an 
expedient  for  the  invalid,  not  an  econo¬ 
mical  nutriment.  This  is  sensibly  enough 
felt  by  our  nation,  as  shewn  by  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house  returns.  In  the  year  ending 
January  1st,  1854,  while  upwards  of  fifty- 
eight  and  a  half  million  of  pounds  of  tea, 
and  upwards  of  thirty-seven  millions  of 
pounds  of  coffee,  paid  duty  for  home 
consumption,  of  cocoa  not  half  a  million 
of  pounds  were  imported  for  the  same 
purpose.  This,  too,  is  in  spite  of  the 
>  much  larger  quantity  of  the  cocoa-bean 
which  is  required  to  make  enough  for  a 
meal  than  the  other  two.  As  respects 
the  three  articles  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  what  has  gone  before  indicates 
their  mode  of  employment.  When  we 
desire  to  have  the  fullest  physiological 
effects,  with  the  least  bulk,  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  medicine,  we  shall  be  best  suited  by 
strong  infusion  of  tea,  for  in  that  the 
essential  oil,  which  is  shown  before  to 
be  more  energetic  than  the  alkaloid,  is 
predominant.  If  we  would  wish  to 
choose  as  a  daily  drink  that  which  is  the 
most  powerful  of  ordinary  beverages,  we 
may  take  coffee  of  the  consistency  it 
I  usually  is.  If  we  aim  at  a  less  vigorous 
action,  it  is  afforded  in  tea  made  weak, 
according  to  the  customary  method.  If 
this  is  too  violent  for  the  patient,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  rebels  against  plain 
water,  we  may  compound  the  matter  by 
getting  him  to  take  thin  chocolate.  We 
may  also  learn  from  the  observed  physio¬ 
logical  actions  to  simplify  very  much  the 
indications  and  contraindications  of  the 
use  of  this  class  of  beverages  by  the  sick. 
j  Where,  for  instance,  we  would  limit  the 
loss  of  substance,  as  in  consumptions, 


colliquative  diseases,  the  emaciation  of 
fevers,  &c.,  the  accessory  drinks  are  most 
valuable ;  thev  will,  in  acute  cases,  save 
a  life  which  hangs  on  a  thread ;  in  chro¬ 
nic  cases  prolong  the  days  to  an  almost 
indefinite  period.  In  persons  who  have 
no  disorder  admitting  of  nomenclature, 
but  who  are  what  are  called  “  poor  crea¬ 
tures”  (that  is  to  say,  unequal  to  ordinary 
exertion  of  mind  or  body  without  an 
exhausting  loss  of  substance),  an  useless 
existence  is  often  by  these  means  made 
into  real  life.  The  pathology  of  these 
cases  probably  is  some  incapability  of 
taking  up  by  absorption,  or  of  making 
into  blood,  or  of  fixing  in  the  solid 
tissues  sufficient  nutriment  to  supply 
the  waste.  They  are  therefore  always 
on  insufficient  diet,  however  much  they 
put  down  their  throats.  The  obvious 
indication,  then,  is  to  limit  the  waste 
by  some  such  means  as  the  accessory 
foods.  When,  too,  the  nervous  energy 
is  sluggish,  the  circulation  weak  and 
slow,  each  may,  by  their  cautious  em¬ 
ployment,  be  rendered  normal.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  quote  instances  of  these 
facts :  they  are  familiar  to  us  all,  as 
exemplified  in  the  medical  use  of 
alcohol ;  but  the  same  will  also  he 
found  true  in  tea  and  its  colleagues  in 
a  minor  degree,  if  we  observe  their  ac¬ 
tions.  Of  all,  the  great  physical  effect  is 
to  limit  destructive  absorption,  increase 
nervous  energy,  and  give  mental  plea- 
sure.  With  equal  clearness  the  contra¬ 
indications  are  pointed  out ;  for,  when 
it  is  desirable  that  secretion  should  go 
on  quicker,  that  destructive  absorption 
should  be  encouraged  for  a  shorter  or 
a  longer  period,  then  we  must  forbid 
accessory  foods  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  the  hypertrophic  temperament  (that 
is,  a  tendency  to  a  diseased  increase  of 
any  organ  without  change  in  the  nature 
of  its  substance  arising  from  excessive 
nutrition),  they  are  noxious;  the  author 
has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  forbidding 
tea,  as  well  as  alcohol,  to  fat  persons, 
with  striking  advantage;  and  he  thinks 
that  good  effect  has  followed  its  disuse 
in  cases  of  thickened  heart,  in  muscular 
subjects,  though  of  course  the  last  result 
is  difficult  to  trace.  In  gouty  constitu¬ 
tions  the  whole  class  disagrees  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Fermented  liquids  are 
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pretty  generally,  in  the  present  day, 
cautiously  used  by  such  patients,  without 
our  advice;  but  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
tea  and  coffee,  and  the  chance  of  cure  by 
giving  them  up.  A  temperate  barrister, 
our  friend,  of  a  gouty  family,  used  to 
endure  a  martyrdom  from  acid  eructa¬ 
tions  and  vomiting,  with  gastrodynia 
(spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach),  till  he 
adhered  to  cold  water  instead  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate  at  breakfast,  when 
his  symptoms  ceased.  In  certain  skin 
diseases,  which  appear  to  persist  from 
defect  of  destructive  absorption,  water¬ 
drinking  is  often  a  most  salutary  tem¬ 
porary  measure;  when  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  too  sensitive,  when  the  circulation 
|  too  excited,  tea  and  alcohol  are  equally 
I  injurious,  and  should  be  abstained  from. 
In  fact,  so  many  cases  are  benefited  that 
the  Homceopaths  and  Hydropathists, 
whose  whole  secret  lies  in  a  combination 
of  abstinence  from  accessory  foods  with 
mental  amusement,  are  able  to  vaunt 
their  systems  as  an  universal  panacea,  i 
By  the  simple  process  of  lying ,  wilfully 
or  ignorantly,  they  succeed  in  easily  over¬ 
coming  a  difficulty  which  gives  us  much 
trouble ;  they  gladden  the  patient’s  heart, 
by  inducing  him  to  have  faith  in  a  pana¬ 
cea,  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  country,  at 
the  same  time  as  they  augment  the  de¬ 
structive  assimilation  in  the  body.  If  we 
keep  this  in  mind,  we  may  usually  succeed 
I  in  attaining  the  same  object  in  an  honest 
way;  but  it  requires  much  thought  and 
contrivance  on  our  part,  and  good  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  difficulty 
is  obvious  enough :  a  vast  number  of  cases 
of  disease  exhibit  deficient  nervous  energy 
at  the  same  time  as  they  require  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  destructive  secretion;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  augmented  excitability 
of  nerve  while  the  destruction  demands 
arrest. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

MANSLAUGHTER  BY  A  SURGEON 
AT  EAST  IIETTON,  DURHAM. 
We  some  time  back  gave  an  account  of 
a  coroner’s  inquest  at  the  above  place,  at 
which  was  stated  in  evidence  the  atro¬ 
cious  conduct  of  one  McHugh,  a  surgeon, 
in  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Martha  Davis. 
This  most  respectable  diplomatised  indi¬ 


vidual  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  above 
offence  on  March  the  4th  of  the  present 
year.  His  flagrant  conduct  was  fully 
proved;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment. 

Had  this  scoundrel  met  with  his  deserts 
he  would  have  been  transported  for  seven 
or  fourteen  years,  for  a  grosser  case  of 
malpractice  and  drunken  inefficiency  has 
never  been  our  lot  to  recount. 

We,  the  agents  and  practitioners  of 
Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-Botanic  System, 
triumphantly  ask,  Has  such  an  event  ever 
happened  to  one  of  us?  Has  a  fair  case, 
even  of  negligence,  been  proved  against 
any  one  of  us  (much  less  manslaughter)  ? 
We  answer,  No,  decidedly  not,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  the  world  to  prove  it.  It  is  true 
that  several  of  us  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  malignity  of  the  diplomatised 
practitioners — because,  forsooth,  the  pa¬ 
tients  have  not  attended  to  our  directions 
— and  have  been  the  subject  of  a  coroner’s 
verdict;  but,  when  tried  in  a  court  of 
justice,  we  were  invariably  acquitted. 

Can  the  faculty  boast  so  much  ?  Truth 
compels  the  negative.  We  cure  when  the 
members  of  the  faculty  fail  and  give  the 
case  up  as  hopeless. 

This  conviction  must  inevitably  open 
the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  and  make 
them  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  allopathic  poisoning 
treatment. 


ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 


From  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Review. 

For  the  information  of  our  untechnical 
readers,  we  give  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“pseudo;”  viz.,  false,  spurious,  counterfeit. 

Morality  is  as  psychically  essential  in 
society  as  food  and  raiment  are  physically  t 
science,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
is  not  essential;  and  the  so-called  “de¬ 
partments  ”  of  science  appeal  with  interest 
only  to  certain  definite  classes;  which 
classes,  even  in  combination,  form  quite 
the  minority  of  mankind.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see  this  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
society,  and  that  science  grows  slowly, 
and  almost  invisibly ;  that  it  is  as  a  shut 
book  to  the  majority,  and  that  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  any  one  elementary  sub¬ 
ject  may  demand  a  very  considerable 
acquaintance  with  several  departments  of 
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science.  For  example  :  who  could  under¬ 
stand  astronomy  without  the  knowledge  of 
;  mathematics?  or  physiology  without  the 
|  assistance  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  ana¬ 
tomy?  And  each  one  of  these  subjects 
I  has,  in  like  manner,  its  dependencies ;  so 
that,  really,  there  is  nothing  like  isolation 
in  any  department  of  science.  Its  various 
subjects  are  distinct  for  a  time,  like  the 
springs  and  streamlets  of  a  mighty  river ; 
but,  like  them,  converging  to  its  course, 
and  intermingling  their  particles  in  its 
onward  flow  to  the  ocean,  which  ocean 
again  gives  forth  its  clouds,  and  mists, 
and  rains,  again  in  their  turn  to  become 
springs,  streamlets,  rivers  and  oceans. 
And  }mt  we  find  men  with  a  temerity 
equalled  only  by  their  ignorance  asserting 
without  evidence — believing  without  facts 
— experimenting  without  observation — 
manufacturing  sciences  forsooth  out  of 
clever-sounding  words  and  showy  tricks ; 
and  palming  them  off — upon  whom  ?  My 
most  credulous  public,  the  million ;  and 
the  million  likes  it,  and  pays  for  it,  and 
flatters  itself  that  it  is  scientific,  and  con¬ 
gratulates  itself  on  the  “progress  of  know¬ 
ledge,”  and  buys  a  guinea’s  worth  of 
ready-made  science ;  or  goes  and  hears 
a  lecture  on  mesmerism,  phrenology, 
globulism ;  or  purchases  a  book  on  hydro¬ 
pathy,  table-moving,  or  ghost-seeing,  or 
spiritual  rappings.  And  others  like  it, 
media  like  it :  we  mean  the  discoverers 
of  these  would-be  sciences.  Of  course 
they  like  it :  they  have  every  reason  to  like 
it.  It  is  Australia  and  nuggets,  without 
the  journey  or  digging  for  them,  with¬ 
out  the  reputation  of  being  founders  of 
new  sciences;  for  so  the  million  desig¬ 
nate  these  delusions.  In  true  morality 
they  have  the  best  guide ;  but  in  science, 
nothing  beyond  common  sense,  which, 
though  they  may  possess  it,  they  cannot 
always  use  it,  for  they  have  not  learned 
the  trick  of  answer.  Nothing,  however,  is 
so  essential  to  them  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  fallacy  in  scientific 
observation.  Now,  in  reviewing  these 
works  and  systems  of  popular  delusion, 
we  shall  first  examine  the  natural  pro¬ 
gress  of  scientific  truth,  and  secondly 
give  certain  popular  tests  of  scientific 
accuracy,  which  may  prove  “  a  law  and 
testimony”  to  those  who  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  nor  “  knack  ”  to 


think  out  tests  for  themselves.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sources  of  error  is  the  truth- 
seeker’s  best  safeguard ;  for  error  is  every¬ 
where,  oftentimes  concealing  the  truth 
utterly,  and  oftentimes  so  simulating  its 
qualities,  that  it  is  mistaken  for  it.  Be¬ 
fore  we  decide  upon  the  question  of 
the  right  or  wrong  of  anything,  we  must 
first  settle  what  is  the  Jcind  of  inquiry 
we  are  about  to  institute.  Is  it  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  error  of  truthfulness,  or  the 
truthfulness  of  error  ?  And  even  this 
decision  may  be  a  source  of  fallacy ;  for 
our  judgment  may  be  warped  or  our 
reasoning  illogical.  We  verily  believe 
that  there  are  few  errors  so  erroneous, 
or  few  fallacies  so  fallacious,  but  that  they 
contain  in  their  history  some  gleam,  if 
not  a  remnant,  of  truth ;  and  as  error  is 
the  negation  of  truth,  or  its  absence, 
though  a  quality  positive  in  its  action, 
so  there  is  no  truth  so  pure,  so  bril¬ 
liant,  or  so  absolute,  but  that  it  may 
be  sullied  dimmed,  or  shaken  by  error 
(not  ultimately  so,  for  truth  is  eternal), 
but  for  a  time ;  for  error,  though  of 
short  duration,  is  like  bad  weeds,  of 
rapid  growth. 

We  are  about  to  speak  of  pseudo¬ 
science.  Now  what  is  science?  The 
derivation  of  the  term  partially  answers 
the  question — “  Scientia ,  knowledge  ;” 
but  its  conventional  usages  implies  some¬ 
thing  more — “  knowledge  systematised,” 
“  knowledge  arranged  in  departments,” 
&c.  The  imperfection  of  our  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  of 
our  capacity  for  the  absolute  acquisition 
of  all  knowledge,  forces  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  division  and  subdivision  of 
science,  which  is  one ,  a  perfect  entity, 
into  parts  and  parcels. 

To  investigate  the  details  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  divisions,  to  group  them  under 
general  principles,  to  view  their  cor¬ 
relation  with  other  general  principles  in 
other  divisions  of  this  systematised  know¬ 
ledge,  so  as  to  trace  the  phenomena  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  so-called  sciences, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  to  their  ulti¬ 
mate  facts ,  is  the  highest  ambition  and 
the  most  steady  aim  of  the  natural  philo¬ 
sopher.  Imbued  with  a  perfect  love  of 
truth-seeking,  he  commences  this  inquiry, 
acknowledging  two  great  principles  : — 

First ,  that  there  are  ultimate  facts  in 
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nature,  points  beyond  which  he  cannot 
go,  bounds  to  his  finite  reason. 

Secondly,  that  science  is  perfect  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  paucity  (fewness)  of  its 
ultimate  facts. 

Facts  which  are  ultimate  now  may 
have  a  resolution  in  some  more  distant 
law  as  yet  unknown.  The  full  apprecia- 
1  tion  of  this  feeling,  therefore,  is  a  difficult 
attainment,  and  humiliating  to  a  degree  ; 
elaborate  processes  of  logical  induction, 
yielding  magnificent  results  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  inquiry,  have  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
the  results  themselves,  which  seemed  the 
very  goal  of  a  most  worthy  ambition, 
serve  only  as  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
view,  like  the  apparent  limit  of  a  perspec¬ 
tive  vanishing  line.  Philosophers  are  not, 
like  poets,  born  philosophers:  they  have  to 
make  themselves  so :  they  are  instructed 
by  that  great  schoolmaster,  Observation, 
and  they  educate  themselves  by  reflection 
and  judgment.  The  reason  we  can  learn 
better  than  our  ancestors  (that  is,  more  in 
the  same  time)  is  not  that  there  is  pro¬ 
portionally  less  to  learn,  but  that  every¬ 
thing  is  more  systematised,  and  hence 
appears  less  because  it  is  not  scattered. 
Our  “  helps  to  read,”  and  think,  and 
experiment  are  better. 

(  To  be  continued .) 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

CLIVERS  (Galium:  Apakine.) 

Also  known  as  Hayriff  or  Goosegrass. 

This  herb  is  so  well  knowm  as  scarcely 
to  need  a  description;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  an  annual,  and  very  common 
along  hedgerows  and  woody  places. 

Its  qualities  are  powerfully  diuretic, 
and  may  be  used  in  all  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  kidneys  and  bladder ;  a  tea  made 
from  this  herb  is  good  for  the  dropsy. 
It  also  acts  mildly  upon  the  bowels,  and 
is  equally  useful  in  cases  of  scrofula, 
cancer,  or  long-standing  ulcers.  Many 
dangerous  cancers  have  been  cured  by 
taking  two  ounces  of  the  expressed  juice 
three  times  a  day,  and  applying  a  poultice 
of  the  green  herb.  It  is  successfully 
used  in  cases  of  dropsy  in  children, 
induced  by  scarlet  fever,  for  which  the 
expressed  juice,  or  a  decoction  made  in 
the  form  of  tea,  may  be  taken  freely. 


All  philosophers  refer  with  one  accord 
to  the  enjoyment  of  reason,  as  the  chief 
and  most  important  prerogative  of  the 
human  species.  If  we  inquire,  however, 
more  particularly  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word,  wTe  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
what  various  senses  different  individuals 
affix  to  the  same  expression.  According 
to  some,  reason  is  a  peculiar  faculty  of  the 
mind,  belonging  exclusively  to  man : 
others  consider  it  as  a  more  enlarged  and 
complete  development  of  a  power  which 
exists,  in  a  less  degree,  in  other  animals : 
some  describe  it  as  a  combination  of  all 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  :  while 
others  assert  that  it  is  only  a  peculiar 
direction  of  them. 

The  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
shortly  and  safely  despatched  by  con¬ 
sidering  it  a.  posteriori.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  clear  and  satisfactory  notion  of  the 
mental  nature  of  man  and  animals,  it  ! 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  their  internal 
movements,  as  we  have  of  our  own. 
But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what 
passes  within  them,  or  how  to  rank  and 
estimate  their  sensations,  in  relation  to 
those  of  man,  we  can  only  judge  by  com¬ 
paring  the  effects  which  result  from  the 
natural  operations  of  both. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  these  effects; 
and,  while  we  acknowledge  all  the  par¬ 
ticular  resemblances,  we  shall  only 
examine  some  of  the  most  general 
distinctions.  The  most  stupid  man  is 
able  to  manage  the  most  alert  and 
sagacious  animal.  He  governs  it,  and 
makes  it  subservient  to  his  purpose. 
This  he  effects,  not  so  much  by  bodily 
strength  or  address,  as  by  the  superiority 
of  his  intellectual  nature.  He  compels 
the  animal  to  obey  him,  by  his  power  of 
projecting  and  acting  in  a  systematic 
manner.  The  strongest  and  most  saga¬ 
cious  animals  have  not  the  capacity  of 
commanding  the  inferior  tribes,  or  of 
reducing  them  to  a  state  of  servitude. 
The  stronger,  indeed,  devour  the  weaker ; 
but  this  action  implies  an  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  only,  and  a  voracious  appetite — 
qualities  very  different  from  that  which 
produces  a  train  of  actions  all  directed 
to  one  common  design.  If  animals  be 
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endowed  vtith  this  faculty,  wliy  do  not 
some  of  them  assume  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  over  others,  and  force  them  to 
furnish  their  food,  to  watch  for  them,  and 
to  relieve  the  sick  or  wounded?  But 
among  animals  there  is  no  mark  of  sub¬ 
ordination,  nor  the  least  trace  of  any  of 
them  being  able  to  recognise  or  feel  a 
superiority  in  his  nature  above  that  of 
other  species.  We  should  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  that  all  animals  are  in  this,  respect, 
of  the  same  nature,  and  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  not  only  far  superior,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  brute. 

Thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  man  ap¬ 
peared  created  for  inevitable  destruction. 
Evils  assailed  him  on  every  side ;  the 
remedies  remained  hidden.  But  he  had 
received  from  his  Creator  the  gift  of  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  which  enabled  him  to 
discover  them.  His  exertions  were  roused 
by  the  various  wants  of  food,  clothing, 
and  dwelling — by  the  infinite  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances. 

This  prerogative  of  invention  seemed 
so  important  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
society,  that  it  has  been  honoured  with 
divine  worship,  as  the  Thotli  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks. 

44  The  first  savages  collected  in  the 
forests  a  few  nourishing  fruits,  a  few 
salutary  roots,  and  thus  supplied  their 
most  immediate  wants.  The  first  shep¬ 
herds  observed  that  the  stars  move  in  a 
regular  course,  and  made  use  of  them  to 
guide  their  journeys  across  the  plains  of 
the  desert.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

44  Once  convinced  that  it  could  combat 
nature  by  the  means  which  she  herself 
afforded,  genius  reposed  no  more ;  it 
watched  her  without  relaxation ;  it  inces¬ 
santly  made  new  conquests  over  her, 
all  of  them  distinguished  by  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  of  our  race. 

44  From  that  time  a  succession  of  con¬ 
ducting  minds,  faithful  depositaries  of  the 
attainments  already  made,  constantly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  connecting  them,  in  vivifying 
them  by  means  of  each  other,  have  con¬ 
ducted  us,  in  less  than  forty  ages,  from 
the  first  essays  of  rude  observers,  to  the 
profound  calculations  of  Newton  and 
La  Place,  to  the  learned  classifications  of 


Linneus  and  Jussieu.  This  precious  in¬ 
heritance,  perpetually  increasing,  brought 
from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt 
into  Greece,  concealed  during  ages  of 
disaster  and  of  darkness,  recovered  in  more 
fortunate  times,  unequally  spread  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  has  everywhere 
been  followed  by  wealth  and  power  ;  the 
nations  which  have  reaped  it,  are  become 
the  mistresses  of  the  world ;  such  as  have 
neglected  it,  are  fallen  into  weakness  and 
obscurity.” 

Man  has  made  tools  for  assisting  his 
labour;  and  hence  Franklin  sagaciously 
defined  him  a  44  tool-making  animal;”  he 
has  formed  arms  and  weapons;  he  has 
devised  various  means  of  procuring  fire. 
Lastly,  44  The  most  noble  and  profitable 
invention  of  all  others  was  that  of  speech ; 
whereby  men  declare  their  thoughts  one 
to  another  for  mutual  utility  and  con¬ 
versation,  without  which,  there  had  been 
amongst  men  neither  commonwealth  nor 
society,  no  more  than  amongst  lions, 
bears  and  wolves.”  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  man,  since  it  is 
not  born  with  him,  like  the  voices  of 
animals,  but  has  been  framed  and  brought 
into  use  by  himself,  as  the  arbitrary 
variety  of  different  languages  incontes¬ 
tably  proves. 

Man  exhibits,  by  external  signs,  what 
passes  within  him;  he  communicates  his 
sentiments  by  words;  and  this  sign  is 
universal.  The  savage  and  the  civilised 
man  have  the  same  powers  of  utterance ; 
both  speak  naturally,  and  are  equally 
understood.  It  is  not  owing,  as  some  have 
imagined,  to  any  defect  in  their  organs 
that  animals  are  denied  the  faculty  of 
speech.  The  tongue  of  a  monkey  is  as 
perfect  as  that  of  a  man.  Camper  as¬ 
serts  that  the  laryngeal  pouch  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  orang-utang  to  speak. 
I  do  not  clearly  understand  how  this  is 
ascertained ;  but  allowing  its  truth,  there 
are  other  monkeys  which  have  not  this 
pouch,  and  yet  cannot  speak. 

Several  animals  may  be  taught  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words,  and  even  to  repeat  sen¬ 
tences  ;  which  proves  clearly  that  the 
want  of  speech  is  not  owing  to  any  defect 
in  their  organs :  but  to  make  them  con¬ 
ceive  the  ideas  which  these  words  express, 
is  beyond  the  power  of  art :  they  articulate 
and  repeat  like  an  echo  or  machine. 
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Language  implies  a  train  of  thinking; 
and  for  this  reason :  brute  animals  are 
incapable  of  speech ;  for,  though  their 
external  senses  are  not  inferior  to  our 
own,  and  though  we  should  allow  some 
of  them  to  possess  a  faint  dawning  of 
comparison,  reflection  and  judgment,  it 
is  certain  that  they  are  unable  to  form 
that  association  of  ideas  in  which  alone 
the  essence  of  thought  consists. 

The  possession  of  speech,  therefore,  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  more  numerous,  diversified 
and  exalted  intellectual  and  moral  en¬ 
dowments  of  man,  and  is  a  necessary  aid 
to  their  exercise  and  full  development. 
The  ruder  faculties  and  simple  feelings  of 
animals  do  not  require  such  assistance. 
The  natural  language  of  inarticulate 
sounds,  gestures  and  actions,  suffices  for 
their  purposes.  The  wonderful  discovery 
of  alphabetical  writing,  and  the  invention 
of  printing,  complete  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  noble  prerogative  of 
speech. 

With  the  operations  of  animals — who 
always  perform  the  same  work  in  the 
very  same  manner ;  the  execution  of  any 
individual  being  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  that  of  any  other ;  in  whom  the 
individual,  at  the  end  of  some  months, 
is  what  he  will  remain  through  life,  and 
the  species,  after  a  thousand  years,  just 
what  it  was  in  the  first  year — contrast 
the  results  of  human  industry  and  in¬ 
vention,  and  the  fruits  of  that  perfecti¬ 
bility  which  characterises  both  the  species 
and  the  individual.  By  the  intelligence 
of  man  the  animals  have  been  subdued, 
tamed,  and  reduced  to  slavery :  by  his 
labours  marshes  have  been  drained,  rivers 
confined,  their  cataracts  effaced,  forests 
cleared,  and  the  earth  cultivated.  By  his 
reflection,  time  has  been  computed,  space 
measured,  the  celestial  motions  recog¬ 
nised  and  represented,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  compared.  He  has  not  merely 
executed,  but  has  executed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  accuracy,  the  apparently  imprac¬ 
ticable  tasks  assigned  by  the  poet — 

Go,  wondrous  creature !  mount  where  science 

guides  ; 

Weigh  air,  measure  earth,  and  calculate  the 

tides. 

By  human  art,  which  is  an  emanation  of 
science,  mountains  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  seas  have  been  traversed;  the 


pilot  pursuing  his  course  on  the  ocean 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  it  had  been 
traced  for  him  by  engineers,  and  finding 
at  each  moment  the  exact  point  of  the 
globe  on  which  he  is,  by  means  of  astro¬ 
nomical  tables.  Thus  nations  have  been 
united;  and  a  new  world  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  opening  such  a  field  for  the 
unfettered  and  uncorrupted  energies  of 
our  race,  that  the  senses  are  confused, 
the  mind  dazzled,  and  judgment  and 
calculation  almost  suspended  by  the 
grandeur  and  brightness  of  the  glorious 
and  interminable  prospects.  The  whole 
face  of  the  earth  at  present  exhibits  the 
works  .of  human  power,  which,  though 
subordinate  to  that  of  nature,  often 
exceeds,  at  least  so  wonderfully  seconds, 
her  operations,  that  by  the  aid  of  man 
her  whole  extent  is  unfolded,  and  she 
has  gradually  arrived  at  that  point  of 
perfection  and  magnificence  in  which  we 
now  behold  her. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

(  Continued  from  page  144.) 

Take  a  small  piece  of  phosphuret  of 
lime  a  little  moistened  by  the  air,  and  let 
a  single  drop  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid  fall  upon  it.  In  this  case  phosphu- 
retted  hvdrogen  will  also  be  evolved, 
accompanied  by  small  balls  of  fire  darting 
from  the  mixture,  and  the  most  intolerably 
fetid  smell  that  can  be  conceived. 

If  twenty  grains  of  phosphorus  cut  very 
small,  and  mixed  with  forty  grains  of  finely 
granulated  zinc,  be  put  into  four  drachms 
of  wTater,  and  two  drachms  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  thereto,  bubbles 
of  inflamed  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
will  quickly  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  succession,  forming  a  real 
aqueous  fountain  of  fire. 

If  any  light  substance,  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  heat,  be  placed  upon  the  surface 
of  boiling  water,  and  a  bit  of  phosphorus 
be  laid  upon  it,  the  heat  of  the  water  will 
be  sufficient  to  set  the  phosphorus  on  fire. 

If  one  grain  of  dry  nitrate  of  bismuth 
be  previously  mixed  with  a  grain  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  then  rubbed  together  in  a 
metallic  mortar,  a  loud  detonation  will  be 
produced. 

Drop  a  piece  of  phosphorus  about  the 
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size  of  a  pea  into  a  tumbler  of  hot  water, 
and  from  a  bladder,  furnished  with  a  stop¬ 
cock,  force  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  directly 
upon  it.  This  will  afford  the  most  brilliant 
combustion  under  water  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined. 

Put  a  little  alcohol  in  a  tea-cup,  set  it 
on  fire,  and  invert  a  large  bell-glass  over 
it.  In  a  short  time  an  aqueous  vapour 
will  be  seen  to  condense  upon  the  inside 
of  the  bell,  which,  by  means  of  a  dry 
sponge,  may  be  collected,  and  its  quantity 
ascertained.  This  may  be  adduced  as  an 
example  of  the  formation  of  water  by 
combustion. 

Take  a  small  piece  of  pure  potash, 
gently  breathe  on  its  surface,  and  place 
it  on  an  insulated  plate  connected  with 
the  negative  side  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery  in  a  state  of  intense  activity. 
Then  bring  a  metallic  wire  from  the 
positive  side  of  the  battery  in  contact 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkali,  and 
soon  a  very  vivid  action  will  be  observed. 
Small  globules,  having  a  high  metallic 
lustre,  and  of  the  appearance  of  quick¬ 
silver,  will  be  seen,  some  of  which  will 
burn  with  explosion  and  a  bright  flame 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  Thus  potash 
may  be  decomposed,  and  its  metallic  base 
rendered  visible  in  a  separate  state. 

Take  the  metallic  substance  formed  in 
the  last  experiment,  called  potassium, 
make  it  very  hot,  and  confine  it  in  a 
small  glass  vessel  of  oxygen  gas.  Here  a 
rapid  combustion,  with  a  brilliant  white 
flame,  will  be  produced,  and  the  metallic 
globules  will  be  converted  into  a  white 
and  solid  mass,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
regenerated  pure  potash. 

Place  a  small  piece  of  potassium  within 
a  dry  wine-glass,  and  in  order  to  acquire 
an  idea  of  its  specific  gravity  pour  a  little 
alcohol,  ether,  or  naphtha  upon  it,  when, 
quitting  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  it  will 
immediately  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  it  being,  notwithstanding  its  me¬ 
tallic  appearance,  the  lightest  fluid  body 
known. 

If  a  little  potassium  be  dropped  into  a 
jar  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  it  burns  sponta¬ 
neously,  and  emits  a  bright  red  light.  In 
this  experiment  a  white  salt  is  formed, 
being  a  true  muriate  of  potash. 

If  a  globule  of  potassium  be  thrown 
upon  water,  it  decomposes  it  with  great 


violence :  an  instantaneous  explosion  is 
produced  with  brilliant  flame,  and  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  pure  potash  is  the  result. 

If  a  similar  globule  be  placed  upon  ice, 
it  will  spontaneously  burn  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  perforate  a  deep  hole  in  the 
ice,  which  will  contain  a  solution  of 
potash. 

Take  a  piece  of  moistened  turmeric 
paper,  and  drop  a  globule  of  potassium 
upon  it.  At  the  moment  that  it  comes 
into  contact  with  the  water,  it  burns  and 
moves  rapidly  upon  the  paper  as  if  in 
search  of  moisture,  leaving  behind  it  a 
deep  reddish  brown  trace. 

When  a  globule  of  sodium  is  thrown 
into  hot  water,  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  is  so  violent  that  small  particles  of 
the  metal  are  thrown  out  of  the  water, 
and  actually  burn  with  scintillations  and 
flame  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere. 

Sympathetic  Inks. 

Write  upon  paper  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  muriate  of  copper;  when  dry  it  will 
not  be  visible,  but  on  being  warmed  before 
the  fire  the  writing  will  become  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow. 

Write  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of 
cobalt,  and  the  writing,  while  dry,  will 
not  be  perceptible;  but  if  held  towards 
the  fire,  it  will  then  gradually  become 
visible;  and  if  the  muriate  of  cobalt  be 
made  in  the  usual  way,  the  letters  will 
appear  of  an  elegant  green  colour. 

Write  with  acetate  of  cobalt,  or  with  a 
muriate  of  cobalt,  previously  purified  from 
the  iron  which  it  generally  contains. 
When  the  writing  has  become  dry,  these 
letters  will  also  be  invisible.  Warm  the 
paper  a  little,  and  the  writing  will  be 
restored  to  a  beautiful  blue. 

Draw  a  landscape  with  Indian  ink,  and 
paint  the  foliage  of  the  vegetables  with 
muriate  of  cobalt,  and  some  of  the  flowers 
with  acetate  of  cobalt,  and  others  with 
muriate  of  copper.  While  this  picture  is 
cold,  it  will  appear  to  be  merely  an  out¬ 
line  of  a  landscape,  or  winter  scene ;  but 
when  gently  warmed,  the  trees  and  flowers 
will  be  displayed  in  their  natural  colours, 
which  they  will  preserve  only  while  they 
continue  warm.  This  may  be  often  re¬ 
peated. 

Write  with  dilute  nitrate  of  silver, 
j  which  when  dry  will  be  entirely  invisible ; 
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hold  the  paper  over  a  vessel  containing 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  writing 
will  appear  very  distinct.  The  letters 
will  shine  with  the  metallic  brilliancy  of 
silver. 

Write  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  or 
acetate  of  lead.  When  the  writing  is  dry 
it  will  be  invisible.  Then  having  prepared 
a  glass  decanter  with  a  little  sulphuret  of 
iron  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  it,  pour 
a  little  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  sulphuret,  so  as  not  to  wet  the  mouth 
of  the  decanter,  and  suspend  the  writing, 
by  means  of  the  glass  stopper,  within  the 
decanter.  By  an  attention  to  the  paper 
the  writing  will  become  visible  by  degrees, 
as  the  gas  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

Write  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  let  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  invisible. 
By  dipping  a  feather  in  tincture  of  galls, 
and  drawing  the  wet  feather  over  the 
letters,  the  writing  will  be  restored  and 
appear  black. 

Write  with  a  similar  solution,  and  when 
dry  wash  the  letters  in  the  same  way 
with  prussiate  of  potash,  and  they  will  be 
restored  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

Write  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  wash  as  before  with  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  the  writing  will  be  revived  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour. 

Write  on  paper  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth;  when  this  is  dry  the 
writing  will  be  invisible ;  but  if  the  paper 
be  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
the  words  will  be  distinctly  legible. 

A  letter  written  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  bismuth,  becomes,  when  dry,  illegible  ; 
but  a  feather  dipped  in  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phuret  of  potash,  will  instantly  blacken 
the  oxide,  and  revive  the  writing. 

Some  Experiments  with  the  Earths. 

Pour  a  little  limewater  into  a  wineglass, 
and  put  some  solution  of  oxalate  of  am¬ 
monia,  equally  transparent,  into  another 
glass.  If  the  two  clear  liquors  be  poured 
together,  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
lime  will  immediately  become  visible. 

Pour  a  little  limewater  into  a  phial, 
and  throw  some  carbonic  acid  into  it. 
The  carbonic  acid  will  seize  the  lime,  and 
precipitate  it  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Take  the  phial  made  use  of  in  the  last 


experiment,  with  its  contents,  and  convey 
an  additional  portion  of  carbonic  acid  into 
it.  The  carbonate  of  lime  wTili  now  be 
re-dissolved,  and  the  liquor  rendered 
transparent. 

Take  the  transparent  liquid  produced 
in  the  last  experiment,  and  give  it  heat. 
The  earth  will  now  be  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  before. 

Pour  some  limewater  into  a  wineglass, 
and  a  little  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash 
into  another  glass.  When  these  two 
transparent  fluids  are  thrown  together, 
an  abundant  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
time  will  be  the  consequence. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  whichj 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  publislied5 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 


mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
xn  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 
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VARIETIES. 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity,  ia  but  half 
acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himself. 

An  Obedient  Child. — No  object  is  more 
pleasing  than  a  meek  and  obedient  child.  It 
reflects  honour  upon  its  parents  for  their  wise 
management.  It  enjoys  much  ease  and  pleasure 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  what  is  fit.  It  promises 
excellence  and  usefulness,  to  be,  when  age  has 
matured  the  human  understanding,  a  willing  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  things  to  the  government  of  God.  No 
,  object,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  shocking  than  a 
child  under  no  management.  We  pity  orphans 
who  have  neither  father  nor  mother  to  care  for 
them  :  but  a  child  indulged  is  more  to  be  pitied  ; 
it  has  no  parent  ;  it  is  its  own  master — it  is 
peevish,  forward,  headstrong,  blind — born  to  a 
double  portion  of  trouble  and  sorrow  above  what 
fallen  man  is  heir  to  ;  not  only  miserable  itself, 
but  worthless,  and  a  plague  to  all  who  in  future 
will  be  connected  with  it. 

The  Oil  from  the  Horse-Chestnut. — The 
Abeille  Medicale  contains  an  article  on  the  use 
of  the  oil  extracted  from  the  horse-chestnut  as 
a  sedative  in  gout.  In  order  to  extract  this  oil, 
the  horse-chestnuts  are  first  ground  to  powder, 
the  latter  is  then  treated  with  sulphuric  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oil,  resin,  and  saponine  con¬ 
tained  in  the  mass  ;  the  oil  is  then  obtained  pure 
by  evaporating  the  ether.  Ten  kilogrammes  of 
horse-chestnuts  yield  ten  grammes  of  oil.  To  use 
it,  it  must  be  applied  with  a  fine  hair  brush  on 
the  part  affected  ;  if  the  pain  is  very  intense,  the 
unction  should  be  effected  circularly  so  as  to 
arrive  gradually  to  the  centre.  When  the  first 
application  is  absorbed,  a  second  one  is  effected 
after  a  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  third 
and  fourth  if  necessary.  The  oiled  part  is  then 
covered  with  blotting-paper,  cotton,  or  flannel, 
and  then  with  oilskin  ;  the  patient  must  be  kept 
in  perfect  repose.  In  some  cases  the  application 
of  the  oil  causes  an  increase  of  pain  for  the  first 
half-hour,  after  which  the  sedative  action  com¬ 
mences,  but  generally  the  pain  gradually  dis¬ 
appears  without  any  aggravation. 


NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  several  miscellaneous  sets  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Botanical  Drawings,  which 
■j  he  offers  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  at  134,  High  Holborn.  They  con- 
|  sist  of  the  following  : — - 

1  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  . .  . .  15s. 

>  An  unique  and  splendid  set  of  the  sexual 

organs,  in  health  and  disease  . .  . .  32 s. 

'.  O  ' 

I  A  set  of  3,  coloured  and  varnished,  for 

mounting  . .  •  •  •  •  •  -  12-s. 

Two  whole-length  figures,  5  feet  4  inches 
high,  showing  the  bloodvessels,  heart, 
kidneys,  &c.,  &c.  ..  ..  eachl5s.0(k 

^  2  highly  coloured  drawings,  showing  the 

circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
intestinal  canal  . .  . .  . .  7s. 

8  of  our  medicinal  herbs  . .  .  •  12s. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol¬ 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shad  well,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204.},  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
‘‘Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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u  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth." _ Dr.  Johnson 
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DR.  COFFIN’S  LECTURES 

AT  THE  LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  BOROUGH 
ROAD,  BOROUGH. 

As  these  Lectures  progress,  so  the  public 
:  appreciation  of  their  excellence,  truthful- 
!  ness,  and  oneness  of  purpose  progresses, 

!  evinced  by  the  nightly  increase  of  a  highly 
|  delighted  and  satisfied  audience,  whose 
I  attention  becomes  so  fixed  upon  the 
subject  by  the  remarkable  tact  of  the 
doctor,  who  much  enhances  the  interest 
of  the  Lectures  by  the  introduction  of 
short,  pithy  anecdotes,  at  the  same  time 
commanding  a  marked  attention  to  the 
great  truths  of  his  Medico-Botanic  System 
of  Medicine. 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  doctor’s  Thursday  patients, 
he  has  kindly  given  an  extra  hour  of  his 
time;  therefore  Dr.  Coffin  will  commence 
seeing  patients  gratis ,  at  nine  o’clock  every 
Thursday  morning,  at  the  house  of  his 
Agent,  Mr.  T.  Bean,  No.  7,  Bridgehouse- 
r  place,  Newington  Causeway,  two  doors 
!  from  Great  Union-street.  It  is  highly 
requisite,  that  parties  desirous  of  consult¬ 
ing  Dr.  Coffin  should  attend,  as  early 
as  possible,  at  the  above  address,  on 
the  Thursday  morning,  as  several  patients 
could  not  see  him  last  week  on  account 
of  a  great  increase  of  their  number. 

THE  GLEANER,  No.  30. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

1.  Of  life  or  vital  activity. — There  is 
no  department  of  philosophy  around  which 
so  much  unnecessary  mystery  has  been 
cast,  as  the  investigation  of  the  character 
and  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and 


this  veil  of  mystery  can  be  removed  only 
by  the  vigorous  adoption  of  those  methods 
of  research  which  have  been  proved  to 
be  most  effectual  in  the  study  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  To  designate  any  of  the 
actions  of  a  living  body  as  vital ,  or  as 
affected  by  the  vital  principle ,  was  long 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
them,  and  had  the  effect  of  placing  a 
complete  check  upon  further  inquiry. 
The  history  of  physical  science  shows, 
however,  that  it  was  once  labouring 
under  the  same  restraint,  and  that, 
until  the  true  objects  of  investigation 
were  understood,  scarcely  any  advance 
was  made.  Thus,  in  past  ages,  all  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  some  vague 
“  principle  of  motion,”  the  laws  of  which 
it  was  considered  impracticable  to  attain  ; 
and  even  after  the  experienced  ingenuity 
of  Kepler  had  led  him  to  the  discovery 
of  some  of  these  laws,  it  was  still 
maintained,  that  the  powers  concerned  in 
the  celestial  motions  could  have  nothing- 
in  common  with  terrestrial  forces — a 
doctrine  which  the  genius  of  Newton 
subverted,  by  proving  the  universal  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
the  existence  of  the  attractive  force 
between  all  masses  of  matter.  Again, 
the  simple  optical  fact,  that  when  the 
sun’s  light  passes  through  a  hole,  the 
bright  image,  if  formed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  it,  is  always  round,  instead 
of  imitating  the  figure  of  the  aperture, 
was  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  the  circular 
nature  (i  of  the  sun’s  light whilst  the 
simple  consideration,  that  the  rays  of 
light  travel  in  straight  lines,  would,  if 
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properly  applied,  have  explained  tliis 
phenomenon,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
sun,  but  in  the  case  of  any  other  round 
luminous  body  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance.  To  attribute  all  the  operations 
of  life  which  cannot  be  referred  to  physical 
or  chemical  laws,  to  a  “  vital  principle,” 
is,  in  reality,  to  proceed  just  as  unphilo- 
sophically  as  the  ancients  did  in  the  cases 
just  quoted,  since  a  strict  examination 
into  their  character  will  show  that, 
although  not  identical  with  physical 
phenomena,  they  are  analogous  to  them, 
in  so  far  as  they  take  place  according  to 
a  regular  plan ,  and  present  themselves 
under  fixed  conditions;  a  definite  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  which  would  give  to 
physiological  science  the  same  kind  of 
precision  and  comprehensiveness  as  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  physical  philosopher  to 
attain  in  his  department  of  study.  The 
laws  of  vital  phenomena,  in  fact,  are  as 
open  to  investigation  as  those  which  com¬ 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  gravity,  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  chemical  affinity;  and  although 
the  intricacy  of  the  combination  under 
which  these  phenomena  are  usually 
presented  to  our  observation  renders 
their  laws  more  difficult  of  attainment, 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  phi¬ 
losophical  method  of  inquiry  of  late 
pursued  by  scientific  physiologists,  is  a 
most  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  persevering  and  well- 
directed  research. 

Few  terms  have  been  employed  in  a 
greater  variety  of  significations,  or  more 
frequently  without  any  definite  meaning 
at  all,  than  the  word  life.  The  older 
philosophers  regarded  it  as  a  distinct 
entity  or  substance  residing  in  certain 
forms  of  matter,  and  as  the  cause  both  of 
their  organisation  and  of  the  actions 
exhibited  by  them.*  We  have  seen  that 

*  Every  sect  had  its  own  notion  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  entity  ;  some  regarding 
it  as  a  kind  of  fire,  others  as  a  kind  of  air,  or 
ether,  or  spirit,  and  others,  again,  as  merely  a 
kind  of  water.  The  fable  of  Prometheus  em¬ 
bodies  this  doctrine  in  a  mythological  form,  the 
artist  being  described  as  vivifying  his  clay  statues 
by  fire  stolen  by  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  and 
whatever  was  the  idea  entertained  of  the  character 
of  this  agent,  all  regarded  it  as  universally 
pervading  the  world,  and  as  actuating  all  its 
operations  in  the  capacity  of  a  life  or  soul,  whilst 
a  special  division  of  it  regulated  all  the  concerns 
of  each  individual  organism.  The  vestiges  of 


the  tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with  vague 
hypotheses  of  this  kind,  operated  in  the 
retardation  of  physical  science ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  comparative  promi¬ 
nence  and  simplicity  of  its  phenomena, 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  even  at  the 
sent  day,  we  should  hear  employed  in 
it  such  terms  as  the  “  vital  principle,” 
“  organic  agent,”  or  any  other  equally 
unphilosophical  refuge  of  those  physiolo¬ 
gists  wdio  neglect  the  substance  to  grasp 
at  the  shadow.  To  the  term  “principle” 
no  very  definite  meaning  can  be  attached. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  “  this  word,” 
characteristic  of  a  less  advanced  state  of 
science,  has  been  generally  employed  (as 
the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used 
by  algebraists)  to  denote  an  unknown 
element,  which,  when  thus  expressed,  is 
more  conveniently  analysed.  Thus  it  has 
been  customary  to  speak  of  the  principle 
of  gravity,  the  principle  of  electricity,  or 
of  the  principle  of  magnetism,  as  the 
unknown  causes  of  certain  phenomena  as 
yet  imperfectly  comprehended.  In  so 
far,  however,  as  the  laws  of  these  pheno¬ 
mena  are  understood,  they  are  really  no¬ 
thing  else  than  generalised  expressions  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  occur, 
our  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  na¬ 
ture  (that  is,  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
the  divine  plan  of  government)  leading 
us  to  expect  the  same  result  whenever 
the  same  conditions  are  presented.  Thus, 
the  “  law  of  gravitation”  is  nothing  else 
than  a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  all 
masses  of  matter  attract  one  another  in 
a  certain  ratio;  the  essential  condition 
being,  that  two  or  more  masses  should 
exist,  whilst  the  other  conditions  of  rela¬ 
tive  bulk  and  distance  determine  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  by  each  mass 
upon  the  other.  So  the  “  law  of  definite 
proportions”  in  chemistry  expresses  the 
universal  fact,  that  when  different  sub¬ 
stances  combine  with  each  other,  they  do 
so  in  one  out  of  several  definite  ratios; 
the  essential  condition  here  being,  that 
two  or  more  substances  capable  of  uniting 
should  be  brought  into  the  requisite 
proximity  with  each  other,  whilst  the 
particular  ratio  in  which  they  will  unite 
is  determined  by  a  variety  of  other  con- 

these  ideas  may  be  traced  in  the  expressions 
“vital  spark,”  “vital  spirit,”  “breath  of  life,” 
and  others  which  are  still  prevalent. 
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siderations,  of  which  the  chemist  seeks  to 
arrive  at  some  precise  and  comprehensive 
expression.  And  as  it  is  the  whole  aim 
of  the  scientific  physiologist  to  attain 
similar  general  and  definite  expression  of 
the  conditions  under  which  vital  pheno¬ 
mena  occur,  it  seems  obvious  that  nothing 
can  be  really  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
term  “  vital  principle,”  whilst  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  it  is  really  injurious  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  limit  the  range  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Still  more  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
physiological  science  is  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
pounded  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophers  of  our  age  (Dr.  Prout)  that 
vital  phenomena  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  distinct  intelligent  agents, 
superior  to,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
directing  and  controlling,  the  common 
forces  of  matter.  Of  these  organic  agents 
it  is  supposed  that  a  series  exists  in  every 
organised  body;  each  agent  possessing 
more  or  less  control  over  all  the  agents 
below  itself,  and  having  the  power  of 
appropriating  their  services,  till  at  length, 
in  the  combined  operation  of  the  whole 
series  of  agents  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  we 
reach  the  perfection  of  organic  existence. 
This  hypothesis,  in  favour  of  which  not  a 
single  fact  con  be  advanced,  may  perhaps 
be  best  disposed  of  by  carrying  out  the 
analogy  of  an  army,  which  is  suggested 
by  the  phraseology  just  cited.  As  an 
army  is  at  present  constituted,  there  is 
large  room  for  the  operation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  subordinate  officers  or  dele¬ 
gated  powers,  because  it  is  upon  them 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the 
commander-in-chief  entirely  rests,  his 
knowledge  and  skill  being  confined  to 
the  general  plan;  and  they  have  not  only 
to  choose  the  best  means  of  effecting 
this,  but  to  modify  and  accommodate  it 
to  circumstances,  sometimes  even  acting 
in  opposition  to  it,  should  it  prove  dan¬ 
gerous  or  impracticable.  But  if  the  su¬ 
preme  commander  had  a  perfect  control 
over  every  component  individual  of  a 
large  army,  and  possessed  the  means  of 
immediately  operating  upon  the  mind  of 
every  soldier  so  as  to  cause  him  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  will  without  any  intervening 
command,  and  if  he  himself  possessed 
the  knowledge  and  skill  requisite,  not 
only  to  guide  the  general  evolutions  of 


the  masses  composing  his  army,  but  to 
direct  the  movements  of  every  man  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  would  he 
trouble  himself  with  the  intermediate 
machinery  of  subordinate  generals,  colo¬ 
nels,  captains,  lieutenants,  serjeants  and 
corporals,  in  order  to  convey  his  will  and 
direct  the  operations  of  his  troops.  To 
imagine,  then,  that  anything  is  gained  by 
the  interposition  of  agents,  intelligent  or 
nonintelligent,  between  the  Deity  and 
the  materials  upon  which  he  operates,  is 
either  to  set  limits  to  his  knowledge  and 
power,  or  to  give  to  those  agents  an  office 
purely  nominal.  For,  if  they  have  any 
of  that  independence  which  is  possessed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  officers  of  a 
human  army,  then  the  Almighty  intelli¬ 
gence  is  not  directing  the  operations  of 
matter  in  their  detail;  whilst,  if  that  detailed 
direction  has  a  real  existence,  the  function 
attributed  to  them  is  a  nonentity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FRACTURES. 

(Continued  from  page  138.) 

SCAPULA. 

Diagnosis. — Fractures  of  the  scapula 
are  observed  to  happen  most  frequently 
at  its  cervix ;  and  in  this  situation  they 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder,  for  which  they  are  not 
unfrequently  mistaken.  The  shoulder  is 
sunk,  and  a  hollow  is  perceived  under 
the  processus  acromion.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  rotating  the  arm  with  one 
hand,  at  the  same  time  applying  the 
other  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula ;  when 
both  bones  will  partake  of  the  rotary 
motion,  and  generally  a  crepitus  may  be 
perceived. 

Treatment. — The  same  treatment  is 
required  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

Diagnosis. — 'When  the  acromion  pro- 
|  cess  is  fractured,  the  arm  is  generally 
much  drawn  forwards ;  but  the  bone 
being  so  superficial,  the  place  of  the 
fracture  is  easily  distinguished. 

Treatment. — The  shoulder  must .  be 
firmly  bound  and  the  fore-arm  particu¬ 
larly  well  supported  by  a  sling. 

HUMERUS. 

Diagnosis. — The  head  of  the  bone 
being  grasped  with  one  hand,  and  the 
elbow  with  the  other,  upon  rotating  the 
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arm,  no  motion  will  be  communicated 
from  the  lower  to  tlie  upper  portion, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  crepitus  will  be 
distinguishable. 

Treatment. — In  order  to  bring  the 
fractured  extremities  of  the  bone  in 
apposition,  extension  must  be  made  in 
contrary  directions ;  at  the  same  time 
relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the 
elbow-joint.  The  arm  is  then  to  be 
encircled  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel, 
and  three  splints  should  be  applied,  the 
outer  of  which  should  be  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  After  which,  the  whole  is  to  be 
secured  by  a  flannel  or  linen  roller,  ap¬ 
plied  sufficiently  tight  to  support  the 
parts  in  the  situation  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  The  fore-arm  is  to  be 
supported  with  a  sling ;  confinement  is 
not  in  general  necessary. 

RADIUS  AND  ULNA. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  a  fracture 
of  these  bones  may  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  discovering 
a  fracture  of  tlie  humerus ;  or  by  tracing 
the  course  of  the  bones  with  the  finger 
along  their  inferior  surface. 

Treatment.- — The  same  treatment  is 
also  required  as  in  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus.  The  splints  should  be  laid, 
one  on  the  inside,  the  other  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm  ;  so  that  both  bones 
may  be  at  once  effectually  compressed  ; 
that  on  the  inside  should  be  long  enough 
to  reach  the  palm  of  the  hand,  by  which 
means  the  wrist  will  be  kept  steady,  and 
the  radius  will  be  prevented  from  rolling. 
They  may  be  confined  either  by  the 
application  of  a  bandage,  or  by  tying 
them  with  broad  tapes  or  riband. 

os  FEMORIS. 

Diagnosis . — When  the  thigh-bone  has 
been  fractured  at  its  neck,  the  limb  is 
remarkably  shortened,  and  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  dislocation  of  the  os 
femoris  upwards. 

The  two  diseases  are  distinguished  by 
the  position  of  the  leg  and  foot ;  by  the 
position  of  the  knee  and  foot ;  which  in 
the  former  are  turned  considerably  out¬ 
wards  ;  in  the  latter,  inclined  in  the 
contrary  direction;  the  toe  being  re¬ 
markably  turned  inwards,  and  almost 
backwards.  By  the  greater  or  less 


facility  with  which  the  limb  may  be 
moved ;  in  dislocation,  it  can  only  be 
bent  into  a  small  angle  with  the  body;  ' 
in  fracture,  it  admits  of  being  drawn  up 
to  nearly  a  right  angle.  By  the  accident 
in  question  most  frequently  happening 
in  old  people.  By  the  crepitus  which 
takes  place  upon  a  forcible  extension  of 
the  limb. 

Treatment. — To  retain  the  divided 
portions  of  bone  in  apposition,  various 
means  have  been  proposed,  and  many 
complicated  instruments  have  been  in¬ 
vented  for  the  purpose ;  but  all  attempts 
hitherto  made  have  been  attended  with 
nearly  equally  unsuccessful  results.  A 
permanent  shortening  and  disunion,  with 
loss  of  motion  in  the  limb,  has  mostly 
been  the  consequence  of  this  deplorable 
accident. 

Union  may,  however,  be  attempted  in 
the  following  manner : — The  limb  being 
forcibly  extended,  large  and  firm  com¬ 
presses  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  trochanter, 
and  strongly  bound  by  means  of  a  bandage 
rolled  round  the  hip,  and  between  the 
thighs  of  the  patient.  A  strong  deal 
splint  is  next  to  be  prepared,  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  some  way  up  the  side, 
and  this  is  to  be  securely  confined  by 
means  of  bandages  passed  round  the  pelvis 
and  above  the  knee. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  a  fracture 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh-bone  is  to 
be  discovered  by  carefully  feeling  along 
tlie  upper  side  of  the  bone,  when  a  pro¬ 
jecting  point  will  generally  be  discovered; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  the  joint  be 
rotated,  a  crepitus  and  preternatural 
motion  of  the  fractured  part  will  be 
observable. 

Treatment. — The  bone  being  reduced 
to  its  usual  position  by  extension  of 
the  limb,  rags  wetted  with  a  cooling 
lotion — the  liquor  subacetatis  plumbi 
dilutus — or  a  plaster  of  the  ceratum  |j 
saponis,  should  be  laid  upon  the  part,  ! 
and  over  this  the  many-tailed  bandage. 
Three  broad  splints  should  next  be  applied, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  thigh,  and  a 
third  on  the  upper  part;  that  on  tlie 
outside  being  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
from  the  hip  to  the  knee;  these  being 
confined  with  tapes,  the  limb  may  now 
be  placed  either  in  an  upright  position, 
in  a  fracture-box,  with  the  knee  bent 
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to  a  considerable  angle,  or  the  thigh  may 
be  laid  on  its  outside,  supported  by  a 
pillow. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  on  a  hair 
mattress,  rather  than  on  a  soft  bed  ;  and 
if  symptoms  of  inflammation  succeed  the 
accident,  the  bandage  previously  applied 
,  should  be  frequently  moistened  with  cold 
lotions;  and  should  there  be  much  tension 
and  pain,  they  ought  to  be  entirely 
loosened. 

THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella  may  be  fractured  in  two 
directions,  longitudinally  and  transversely. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  upper  portion  is 
drawn  up  several  inches  among  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh. 

Treatment. — In  the  longitudinal  frac- 
ture,  continued  extension  of  the  limb, 
and  the  application  of  a  bandage  to  the 
knee,  will  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  speedy 
j  union. 

In  cases  of  transverse  fracture  of  the 
patella,  owing  to  the  great  separation  of 
the  divided  portions,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  effect  an  union  by  bone,  the 
parts  being  more  frequently  connected 
to  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  a 
!  ligamentous  structure.  The  fractured 
portions  may  be  made  to  approach  each 
other  as  nearly  as  appears  desirable  by 
the  application  of  the  proper  bandage. 
The  middle  of  a  roller  of  considerable 
length  is  to  be  applied  over  the  upper  or 
ascending  part  of  the  patella;  and  being 
carried  round  the  thigh  just  above  the 
joint,  it  is  to  be  crossed  under  the  ham, 
and  again  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia ; 
and  having  thus  described  the  figure  8 
around  the  joint,  it  is  to  be  properly 
secured,  and  daily  increased  in  tightness. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  perfect  extension 
of  the  limb,  a  splint,  well  lined  with  wool, 
may  be  applied  under  the  ham. 

Where  the  transverse  fracture  of  the 
patella  has  united  by  the  ossific  process, 
the  bone  has  in  some  instances  fully 
recovered  its  natural  strength;  but  in 
those  cases  where  the  union  is  of  a  liga¬ 
mentous  nature,  the  firmness  and  safety 
of  the  limb  always  remain  permanently 
defective. 

OLECRANON. 

When  the  olecranon  has  been  separated 
;  from  the  ulna,  the  same  retraction  take 


place  as  in  a  fracture  of  the  patella ;  and 
precisely  the  same  treatment  is  required. 

tibia  and  fibula. 

Diagnosis. — Fractures  of  these  bones 
may  be  known  to  have  taken  place  by 
the  irregularity  discovered  upon  carefully 
feeling  along  their  prominent  edge ;  by 
the  unnatural  motion  at  the  fractured 
part ;  and  by  the  crepitus  created  by 
pressure,  or  an  attempt  to  rotate  the  leg. 

Treatment. — The  same  refrigerant  wash, 
or  soap  plaster,  will  be  proper,  as  in 
fracture  of  the  femur ;  and  over  one  of 
these  the  many-tailed  bandage.  Two 
splints  are  then  to  be  applied,  the  one 
on  the  outside,  the  ether  on  the  inside 
of  the  leg  :  the  best  for  this  purpose  are 
Martin’s  whalebone  splints.  In  applying 
them,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
outside  splint  be  long  enough  to  reach 
completely  from  the  knee  to  the  toes. 
The  limb  may  then  be  either  laid  straight 
out,  and  still  further  secured  by  the 
application  of  junks  and  a  foot-board,  or 
it  may  be  laid  upon  its  side  upon  soft 
pillows,  with  the  knee  a  little  bent, 

THE  FIBULA  ALONE. 

A  fracture  of  the  fibula  generally 
happens  from  two  to  three  inches  above 
the  ankl'e-joint.  Upon  moving  the  joint 
a  crepitus  is  to  be  observed. 

Treatment.— Splints  are  to  be  applied, 
and  the  limb  treated  as  for  a  fracture  of 
both  bones ;  with  the  exception  of  a 
roller,  which  is  to  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  usual  bandage.  It  should 
at  first  be  loosely  applied,  but  afterwards 
gradually  tightened  and  extented  to  the 
foot.  In  fracture  of  the  fibula,  however, 
as  Mr.  Pott  has  correctly  observed,  the 
position  is  not  of  much  consequence ; 
because,  by  the  tibia  remaining  entire, 
the  figure  of  the  leg  is  preserved,  and 
extension  quite  unnecessary. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

{Continued  from  page  151.) 

In  this  world,  this  school  of  science,  we 
find  nothing  ready-made,  save  the  imple¬ 
ments  and  subject  of  study ;  but  we  do 
find  better  tools  and  beter  appliances 
than  our  ancestors  possessed.  ’Tis  no¬ 
thing  that  you  boastingly  point  to  optics, 
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chemistry,  physiology,  mechanics,  and 
say,  See  how  these  have  suddenly  en¬ 
larged  !  how  improved !  how  perfected ! 
All  this  is  true,  but  why  is  this  ?  It  is 
not  contrary  to  the  law  that  science  is 
necessarily  of  slow  growth,  for  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
teach  the  reverse :  the  reason  of  these 
rapid  strides  is,  that  after  ages  of  incu¬ 
bation,  the  fulness  of  time  has  arrived  in 
their  special  histories.  The  April  shower 
descends  precipitately  and  unwarningly 
from  a  sky  a  moment  ago  blue  and 
serenely  beautiful ;  but  its  cloud  has 
been  long  forming  from  the  accumulated 
myriads  of  invisible  vesicles  of  vapour. 
A  coat  of  mail  is  knitted  and  jointed  in 
a  few  hours,  of  which  the  numberless 
links  each  take  as  long  to  form.  And  so 
with  these  apparently  rapid  growths  of 
science :  they  are  not  the  evolution  of  one 
mind,  of  one  moment  or  of  one  gene¬ 
ration,  but  the  developments  of  patient 
study,  of  quiet  speculation,  of  steady  and 
repeated  experiment.  Convinced  of  this, 
every  scientific  man  looks  with  doubt, 
great  doubt,  on  ready-made  sciences. 
That,  mushroom-like,  they  should  spring 
up  in  a  night,  is,  at  least,  a  most  sus¬ 
picious  feature  in  their  character,  if  not 
an  absolute  test  of  their  fallacy.  Wisely 
he  suspends  his  judgment,  if  he  be  not 
prepared  to  deny  their  claim  to  truth, 
until,  by  thought,  inductive  and  deductive 
with  experiment,  he  has  tested  their 
accuracy.  Then  he  boldly  denies  their 
premises  of  argument,  or,  admitting  these, 
their  modes  of  reasoning;  or,  admitting 
both,  their  powers  or  qualities  of  obser¬ 
vation.  And  how  he  is  he  met  ?  He  is 
referred  to  Galileo,  and  told  of  his  suf¬ 
ferings  for  truth,  or  to  Harvey  and  his 
persecution.  He  is  told  that  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church, 
and  all  such  illogical  effrontery — effrontery 
as  far  as  they  apply  to  him;  for  such 
assertions  are  the  very  petitio  principii 
(begging  the  principle  or  question)  in 
dispute.  Admit  them  martyrs,  Galileo’s 
or  Harvey’s,  and  the  question  is  settled  : 
they  are  right  and  you  are  wrong ;  they 
are  persecuted  and  you  are  a  tyrant. 
But  mark  the  difference.  How  did  Galileo 
arrive  at  his  conclusions?  and  what  use  did 
he  make  of  them  ?  Where  is  the  analogy  ? 
How  absurd  this  line  of  argument!  They 
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require  of  you  to  believe  in  a  dogma  of 
their  own  creation,  because  some  one  did 
not  believe  in  certain  dogmas  not  of  their 
own  creation  and  were  wrong ;  and  they 
never,  of  course,  show  you  the  analogy 
between  the  cases,  either  in  doctrine, 
discoveries,  processes  or  results ;  that  is 
to  say  :  somebody  did  not  believe  some¬ 
thing  which  turned  out  to  be  correct; 
therefore  you  should  believe  everything , 
lest  you  should  fall  into  the  same  error. 
If  this  line  of  argument  lead  to  anything, 
it  at  once  tends  to  stop  all  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  assertion  or  experiment,  and 
demands  a  tacit  belief  upon  the  ipse 
dixit  (own  word)  of  anybody.  Not  that 
we  would  have  the  philosopher  or  scholar 
troubling  his  mind  with  all  the  trifling 
trash  of  the  petty  inquiries  instituted  by 
these  pseudo-sciences ;  he  should  have 
higher  aims.  With  a  few  commonplace 
tests,  they  are  precipitated  from  all 
position,  and  can  hold  no  dominion  in 
his  judgment.  Thus  far,  then,  we  have 
given  one  or  two  tests  or  hints  at  them 
by  which  the  spirits  may  be  tried.  But 
before  applying  them  exactly,  let  us  see 
how  the  real  philosopher  proceeds  in  his 
inquiries.  Things  appear  strong  by 
contrast. 

Unprejudiced  by  preconceptions,  his 
search  is  after  truth,  for  truth’s  sake. 
He  is  not  bent  from  the  even  tenor  of  his 
wTay  by  difficulties,  dangers,  or  disappoint¬ 
ments.  He  loses  not  the  means  of 
success  by  solely  contemplating  the  goal 
of  his  ambition.  His  life  is  action ;  and 
he  is  satisfied  with  positive  results  to  an 
inquiry  instituted,  provided  he  be  sure 
the  inquiry  was  logically  reasoned.  Nega¬ 
tive  results  are  to  him,  frequently,  as 
satisfactory  as  the  most  positive  se¬ 
quences  ;  and  he  would  rather  give  up 
an  hypothesis  upon  which  rested  a  most 
beautiful  and  plausible  theory — yes,  after 
cherishing  it  most  dearly — than  sell  his 
mind  to  deception,  or  give  himself  up  to 
believe  a  lie.  He  does  not  jump  at  con¬ 
clusions,  reasoning  from  particular  in¬ 
stances  to  general  principles.  He  does 
not  deal  in  assertions,  whose  accuracy  he 
cannot  demonstrate  or  logically  prove. 
He  is  never  tired  of  accumulation  of 
evidence,  nor  in  an  investigation  does  he 
cry  out  at  any  moment,  until  he  has 
conquered  the  difficulty,  “  Hold,  enough !” 
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Quietly,  steadily,  patiently,  noiselessly  he 
works ;  by  the  midnight  lamp,  or  in  the 
laboratory,  the  dissecting-room  or  the 
studio,  impatient  only  of  interruption. 
He  wants  not  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring 
audience,  nor  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times  to  tell  of  his  discoveries.  Your 
real  discoverer  is  generally  too  captious 
of  error  to  court  scrutiny  till  44  time  and 
place  shall  serve,”  and  then  too  modest 
to  receive  praise.  Yes,  the  mental  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowledge  acquired  is  too 
ethereal  an  exaltation  to  be  approached 
by  the  sordid  enjoyment  which  comes 
from  the  flattery  of  others. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  sources  of  error  in  scientific  inquiries. 
There  are  twelve  very  common  sources  of 
error,  which,  if  known,  may  serve  as 
tests  in  the  investigation  of  the  accuracy 
of  any  subjects  which  either  from  their 
intrinsic  merit  or  the  weight  of  authority 
are  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  our 
belief. 


1. 

Errors 

arising 

from  mistakes  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  terms. 

2. 

5? 

93 

33 

the  substitution  of  names 
for  things. 

3. 

33 

35 

33 

substitution  of  assertions 
for  facts. 

4. 

53 

39 

33 

illogical  reasoning  from 
correct  data. 

5. 

33 

93 

33 

illogical  reasoning  from 
incorrect  data. 

6. 

93 

59 

99 

logical  reasoning  from  in¬ 
correct  data. 

7. 

39 

33 

35 

partial  instead  of  com¬ 
plete  observation. 

8. 

39 

59 

33 

mistakes  in  observation. 

9. 

33 

53 

33 

incapacity  for  observation. 

10. 

39 

55 

33 

the  innate  love  of  the 
marvellous. 

11. 

33 

35 

33 

the  system  of  discipleship. 

12. 

39 

53 

33 

the  system  of  leadership. 

We  will  now  consider  these  in  order, 
illustrating  what  we  conceive  to  be  fallacies 
from  various  works  on  systems  of  popular 
delusion,  whose  names,  however,  do  not 
appear  at  the  head  of  this  article,  simply 
because  we  would  not  give  them  the 
individual  importance  that  an  appearance 
in  a  reallysc  entitle  journal  w’ould  demand 
for  them. 

1.  Errors  arising  from  mistakes  about 
the  meanings  of  terms. — Mistakes  arising 
from  a  different  appreciation  of  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  terms,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
sources  of  error — one,  too,  into  which  even 
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the  conscientious  and  scientific  may  fall 
without,  being  aware  of  it :  hence  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  define  clearly 
all  words  used  in  argument  or  dispute,  I 
before  commencing  any  set  of  inquiries. 
Very  often  the  dispute  is  ended  by  such 
a  definition,  so  that  those  a  moment  ago 
antagonistic  and  ready  for  severe  strife, 
find  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  | 
point  in  hand.  Words  are  dangerous  1 
weapons ;  they  require  careful  but  tight  i 
grasping,  and  when  used,  either  in  attack  \ 
or  defence,  should  be  so  equally  matched  li 
and  presented,  that,  as  in  a  44  fair  pass 
of  foils,”  it  matters  not  which  we  or  our 
antagonist  may  select,  both  having  the  ; 
same  appreciation  of  the  same  wreapon. 

There  are  certain  words  constantly 
occurring  in  scientific  and  pseudo-scientific 
writings,  which  have  become  (as  it  were) 
stereotyped,  and  which,  if  they  have  not 
by  usuage  been  utterly  worn  from  their 
original  impression  and  sharp  outline,  ! 
still  want  44  biting  up.”  Some  words  ! 
become  obsolete  for  want  of  usage,  but 

o  1  | 

more  become  obsolete  in  their  exactest 
signification  from  being  too  frequently 
used  or  rather  «&used  :  they  have  palled 
upon  the  sense  as  does  monotony  on  the  j 
ear.  Take  a  se&  of  hackneyed  words, 
such  as  44  hypothesis,”  44  theory,”  44  fact,” 

44  experiment,”  44  law.”  Nowt  to  define 
these  words  here  is  not  our  task :  we 
will  reserve  this  for  a  future  occasion 
and  another  place :  we  merely  wish  to 
state,  that  these  words  are  44  suspicious 
characters;”  we  must  keep  an  eye  on 
them ;  watch  them  with  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  Remember,  that  an  inquiry 
is  not  merely  asking  a  question;  that 
experiment  is  not  merely  doing  some¬ 
thing  ;  that  hypothesis  is  not  merely  the 
Greek  for  the  Latin  supposition,  or  the  j 
English  guessing;  that  theory  is  not  | 
merely  something  visionary,  or  that  which 
is  not  practical;  that  phenomena  are  not 
merely  wonderful  appearances,  or  neces-  | 
sarily  so ;  that  the  word  facts,  among  ! 
such  terms,  is  most  of  all  suspicious,  very 
dangerous  indeed.  We  must  look  very 
carefully  into  every  sentence  which  begins  ! 
thus  :  44  It  is  a  well  known  fact,”  the  more 
especially  if  that  sentence  have  a  44  there¬ 
fore  ”  in  it,  or  44  consequently,”  or  44  so 
that,”  or  any  notion  of  a  sequence.  j 

(To  be  continued.)  i; 
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DR.  COFFIN'S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
|  cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 

I  with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
44  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but  h 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  44  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

||  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

(  Continued  from  page  154.) 

In  the  point  of  view  which  I  have 
1  just  considered,  man  stands  alone :  his 
|  faculties,  and  what  he  has  effected  by 
!  them,  place  him  at  a  wide  interval  from 
all  animals,  at  an  interval  which  no 
;  animal  hitherto  known  to  us  can  fill  up. 
The  man-like  monkey,  the  almost  reason¬ 
able  elephant,  the  docile  dog,  the  sagacious 
:  beaver,  the  industrious  bee,  cannot  be 
compared  to  him.  In  none  of  these 
instances  is  there  any  progress  either  in 
the  individuals  or  the  species. 

In  most  of  the  feelings  of  which  other 
!  individuals  of  the  species  are  the  objects, 
and  in  all  which  come  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  moral  sentiments,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  man  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  a  decided  inferiority  of  the 
latter.  The  attachment  of  the  mother  to 


the  offspring,  so  long  as  its  wants  and 
feebleness  require  her  aid  and  defence, 
seems  as  strong  in  the  animal  as  in  the 
human  being,  and  bears  equally  in  both 
the  characters  of  actions  termed  instinc¬ 
tive.  Its  duration  is  confined,  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  even  in  social  animals,  to  the 
period  of  helplessness  ;  and  the  animal  in¬ 
stinct  is  not  succeeded,  as  in  man,  by  that 
continued  intercourse  of  affection  and 
offices,  and  those  endearing  relations, 
which  constitute  the  most  exalted  plea¬ 
sures  of  human  life. 

Of  courage,  the  animal  kingdom  offers 
many  examples ;  and  the  moralists  have 
celebrated  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to 
his  master.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
we  can  find  any  instances  of  such  feeling  ! 
between  animals  themselves,  excepting  j 
some  cases  of  sexual  unions.  In  general, 
they  seem  entirely  destitute  of  sympathy  j 
with  each  other,  indifferent  to  each  1 
other’s  sufferings  or  joys,  and  unmoved 
by  the  worst  usage  or  acutest  pangs  of 
their  fellows.  Indeed,  if  we  except  some  !i 
associated  labours  in  the  insect  class,  prin¬ 
cipally  referring  to  the  continuation  of  the 
species,  and  securing  a  supply  of  food,  and 
some  joint  operations  of  the  male  and  female 
in  the  higher  classes,  animals  seem  entirely 
incapable  of  concert  or  co-operation  for 
common  purposes,  of  combining  various 
exertions  for  the  attainment  of  a  common 
end.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the 
limited  nature  and  extent  of  their  know¬ 
ing  and  reflecting  powers;  to  which 
probably  we  must  refer  their  incapability 
of  conceiving  moral  relations.  j 

Laughter  and  weeping  are  natural  signs 
in  man  of  certain  mental  affections,  and 
probably  are  also  peculiar  to  him:  animals 
are  not  susceptible  of  the  emotions  or  j 
states  of  mind  indicated  by  these  external 
signs. 

e>  t 

That  many  animals  besides  man  secrete  i 
tears  is  well  known ;  but  whether  they 
weep  from  grief,  is  doubtful :  yet  respect¬ 
able  witnesses  have  represented  that  they 
do  so.  Steller  states  this  of  the  phoca 
ursina ;  Pallas,  of  the  camel ;  and  Hum¬ 
boldt,  of  a  small  American  monkey. 

Whether  any  animals  express  mirth  or 
satisfaction  by  laughter  is  more  doubtful, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  causes  of 
smiling  or  laughter  in  our  species.  The 
fact  has  been  asserted,  for  instance,  by 
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Le  Cat,  who  says  that  he  saw  the  chim- 
panse  both  laugh  and  weep.  The  orang¬ 
utang  brought  from  Batavia  by  Mr.  Abel 
certainly  never  laughs:  his  keeper  informs 
|  me  that  he  has  seen  him  weep  a  few 
times. 

I  consider  the  differences  between  man 
and  animals,  in  propensities,  feelings,  and 
intellectual  faculties,  to  be  the  result  of 
the  same  cause  as  that  which  we  assign 
for  the  variations  in  other  functions,  viz., 
difference  of  organisation;  and  that  the 
|  superiority  of  man  in  rational  endowments 
is  not  greater  than  the  more  exquisite, 
complicated,  and  perfectly  developed  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  brain,  and  particularly  of  his 
ample  cerebral  hemispheres,  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  animal  kingdom  offers  no 
parallel,  nor  even  any  near  approximation, 
is  sufficient  to  account  for.  That  the 
senses  of  man  and  of  other  animals  will 
not  explain  all  their  varied  and  wonderful 
mental  phenomena,  and  that  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  man  can  by  no  means  be  deduced 
from  any  pre-eminence  in  this  part  of 
his  construction,  are  truths  too  obvious 
to  require  further  notice. 

Some  modern  inquirers  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  this  general  statement;  and  have 
ventured  to  particularise,  in  the  brains 
of  animals  and  of  man,  the  organ  or 
residence  of  each  propensity,  feeling,  and 
intellectual  power.  I  cannot  pronounce 
on  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
mental  and  cerebral  survey  executed  by 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  nor  pretend 
to  judge  of  the  exactness  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  numerous  positions  are 
marked  down  in  their  very  complete  and 
well-filled  map  of  the  brain.  They  appeal 
to  observation  for  the  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  their  statements ;  but  my 
I  observations  are  not  numerous  or  varied 
i  enough  for  these  purposes.  No  one  can 
refuse  to  them  the  merit  of  patient  inquiry, 
careful  observation,  and  unprejudiced  re¬ 
flection.  They  have  performed  the  useful 
service  of  rescuing  us  from  the  trammels 
of  doctrines  and  authorities,  and  directing 
our  attention  to  nature,  whose  instructions 
!  cannot  deceive  us.  Whether  the  views 
j  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  be  verified 
I  or  not,  our  labours  in  this  direction  must 
be  productive,  must  bring  with  them 
collateral  advantages.  Hence  they  may 
be  compared  to  the  old  man  in  the  fable, 
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who  assured  his  sons,  on  his  death-bed, 
that  a  treasure  was  hidden  in  his  vineyard. 
They  began  immediately  to  dig  over  the 
whole  ground  in  search  of  it;  and  found, 
indeed,  no  treasure ;  but  the  loosening  of 
the  soil,  the  destruction  of  the  weeds,  the 
admission  of  light  and  air,  were  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  vines,  that  the  quantity  and 
excellence  of  the  ensuing  crop  were 
unprecedented. 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  man  may  be 
deemed  a  more  fit  subject  for  pathology 
than  natural  history ;  but,  as  these  un¬ 
natural  phenomena  arise  out  of  the 
natural  organisation  and  habit  of  the 
body,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  animal 
economy,  they  cannot  be  entirely  passed 
over. 

While  the  causes  of  disease  in  general 
are  so  obscure,  and  the  exact  series  of 
phenomena  has  been  ascertained  in  so 
few  instances,  it  is  hazardous  to  set  down 
any  particular  affections  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  man :  other  animals  might 
be  affected,  if  exposed  to  the  same  causes. 
Those  in  a  wild  state  have  very  few'  and 
simple  diseases,  if  any:  domesticated  ones 
have  several;  and  they  are  more  numerous 
in  proportion  as  the  subjugation  is  more 
complete,  and  the  way  of  life  differs 
more  widely  from  the  natural  one.  The 
diseases  of  our  more  valuable  domestic 
animals  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
employ  a  particular  order  of  men ;  and 
the  horse  alone  has  a  distinct  set  to  his  j 
own  share.  The  miserable  canary-birds 
seem  to  be  equally  in  want  of  professional 
assistance ;  for,  in  the  list  of  disorders 
to  which  they  are  subject,  wrn  find  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels,  asthma,  epilepsy, 
chancres  of  the  bill,  and  scabs.  In  man, 
the  most  artificial  of  all  animals,  the  most 
exposed  to  all  the  circumstances  that  can 
act  unfavourably  on  his  frame,  diseases 
are  the  most  numerous  ;  and  so  abundant 
and  diversified  as  to  exhaust  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  nosologist  and  fatigue  the 
memory  of  the  physician.  Perhaps  no¬ 
sological  catalogues  would  afford  the  most 
convincing  argument  that  man  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  way  of  life  to  which  j 
nature  had  destined  him ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  should  be  contended  that  these  afflictions  j 
are  a  necessary  part  of  his  nature — a  dis- 
tinction  from  animals  of  which  he  will  jj 
not  be  very  likely  to  boast. 
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The  accumulation  of  numbers  in  large 
cities,  the  noxious  effects  of  impure 
air,  sedentary  habits,  and  unwholesome 
employments,  the  excesses  in  diet,  the 
luxurious  food,  the  heating  drinks,  the 
monstrous  mixtures,  and  the  pernicious 
seasonings,  which  stimulate  and  oppress 
the  organs,  the  unnatural  activity  of  the 
great  cerebral  circulation,  excited  by  the 
double  impulse  of  our  luxurious  habits 
and  undue  mental  exertions,  of  the  violent 
passions  which  agitate  and  exhaust  us, 
the  anxiety,  chagrin,  and  vexation,  from 
which  few  entirely  escape,  and  then  re¬ 
acting  on  and  disturbing  the  whole  frame, 
the  delicacy  and  sensibility  to  external 
influences,  caused  by  our  heated  rooms, 
warm  clothing,  inactivity,  and  other  in¬ 
dulgences,  are  so  many  fatal  proofs  that 
our  most  grievous  ills  are  our  own  work, 
and  might  be  obviated  by  a  more  simple 
and  uniform  way  of  life.  Our  associates 
of  the  animal  kingdom  do  not  escape  the 
influence  of  such  causes.  The  mountain 
shepherd  and  his  dog  are  equally  hardy ; 
and  form  an  instructive  contrast  with  a 
nervous  and  hysterical  fine  lady  and  her 
lap-dog;  the  extreme  point  of  degeneracy 
and  imbecility  of  which  each  race  is 
susceptible. 

The  observations  of  Humboldt  confirm 
the  position,  that  individuals,  whose  bodies 
i  are  strengthened  by  healthy  habits  in 
respect  to  food,  clothing,  exercise,  air, 
&c.  are  enabled  to  resist  the  causes  which 
produce  disease  in  other  men.  He  paints 
|  to  us  the  Indians  of  New  Spain  as  a 
set  of  peaceful  cultivators,  accustomed  to 
uniform  nourishment,  almost  entirely  of 
a  vegetable  nature,  that  of  their  maize 
and  cereal  gramina.  “  They  are  hardly 
subject  to  any  deformity.  I  never  saw 
a  hunch-backed  Indian;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  to  see  any  who  squint,  or 
who  are  lame  in  the  arm  or  leg.”  In  the 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  suffer 
from  the  goitre,  this  affection  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  is  never  observed  among  the 
Indians,  and  seldom  among  the  Mestizoes. 

He  repeats  the  same  testimony  very 
strongly  concerning  various  tribes  in 
South  America;  as  the  Chaymas,  Caribs, 
Muyscas,  and  Peruvian  Indians.  Winter- 
bottom  says  he  never  saw  nor  heard  of  a 
case  of  hare-lip  among  the  native  Africans. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

Proceed  as  in  the  last  experiment,  but 
instead  of  carbonate  of  potash,  pour  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts  into  one  of  the 
glasses.  When  these  transparent  fluids  , 
are  poured  together,  a  mixed  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
lime  will  be  produced. 

For  another  experiment,  take  in  the 
same  manner,  separately,  limewater  and 
a  solution  of  alum.  The  union  of  these 
solutions  will  produce  a  mixed  precipitate 
of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

If  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
and  a  saturated  solution  of  Epsom  salts 
be  mixed,  the  union  of  these  transparent 
fluids  will  produce  also  an  abundant  pre¬ 
cipitate,  but  this  will  consist  of  magnesia 
and  sulphate  of  potash. 

To  a  glass  of  water,  suspected  to  con¬ 
tain  carbonic  acid,  add  a  small  quantity 
of  any  of  the  other  acids.  If  carbonic 
acid  be  present,  it  will  become  visible  by 
a  sparkling  appearance  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass  and  surface  of  the  fluid. 

Prepare  two  glasses  of  pure  water,  and 
into  one  of  them  drop  a  single  drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  mix  it  with  the  water. 
Pour  a  little  muriate  of  barytes  into  the 
other  glass  and  no  change  will  be  per¬ 
ceived;  pour  some  of  the  same  solution 
into  the  first  glass,  containing  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  barytes  will  be  produced. 

Prepare  two  glasses  of  water  as  before, 
conduct  the  experiment  in  the  same  way 
as  the  last,  but  instead  of  muriate  of 
barytes,  use  nitrate  of  lead.  In  this  case 
sulphate  of  lead  will  be  precipitated. 

Fill  a  glass  tumbler  half  full  of  lime- 
water  ;  then  breathe  into  it  frequently,  at 
the  same  time  stirring  it  with  a  piece  of 
glass.  The  fluid,  which  before  was  per¬ 
fectly  transparent,  will  presently  become 
quite  white,  and  if  suffered  to  remain  at 
rest,  real  chalk  will  be  deposited. 

Experiments  with  the  Metals. 

Prepare  two  glasses  of  rainwater,  and 
into  one  of  them  drop  a  single* drop  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Pour  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver  into  the  other  glass  and  no  change  « 
will  be  perceptible.  Pour  some  of  the 
same  solution  into  the  first  glass,  and  a 
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white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  silver 
will  appear. 

Prepare  two  glasses  as  in  the  last  expe- 
!  riment,  and  into  one  of  them  put  a  drop 
or  two  of  muriatic  acid.  Proceed  as 
before,  and  a  precipitate  of  muriate  of 
silver  will  be  produced. 

Take  two  glasses  of  rainwater,  and  into 
one  of  them  put  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  muriatic  acid :  pro¬ 
ceed  as  before  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  a  mixed  precipitate  will  be  produced, 
consisting  of  muriate  of  silver  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  silver. 

Take  the  glass  containing  the  mixed 
precipitate  of  the  last  experiment,  and 
give  it,  by  means  of  a  lamp,  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  The  sulphate  of  silver,  if 
there  be  a  sufficiency  of  water,  will  now 
he  redissolved,  and  the  muriate  of  silver 
will  remain  separate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  experiment  exhibits  a  method 
of  separating  these  metallic  salts  when¬ 
ever  they  occur  in  a  state  of  mixture. 

Mix  one  ounce  of  litharge  of  lead  with 
one  drachm  of  pulverised  muriate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  submit  the  mixture  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  clean  tobacco-pipe.  The  increase 
of  temperature  will  separate  the  ammonia 
in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  muriatic  acid 
will  combine  with  the  lead.  When  the 
compound  is  well  melted,  pour  it  into  a 
metallic  cup,  and  you  will  have  a  true 
muriate  of  lead  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
the  brilliancy  of  which  may  be  much 
heightened  by  grinding  it  as  usual  with 
oil.  In  this  state  it  forms  the  colour 
called  patent  yellow. 

Take  one  ounce  of  red  lead,  and  half 
a  drachm  of  charcoal,  in  powder,  incor¬ 
porate  them  well  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
fill  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe  with  the 
mixture.  Submit  it  to  an  intense  heat  in 
a  common  fire,  and  when  melted,  pour 
it  upon  a  slab.  The  result  will  be  me¬ 
tallic  lead  completely  revived. 

Take  a  little  red  lead,  expose  it  to  an 
intense  heat  in  a  crucible,  and  pour  it  out 
when  melted.  The  result  will  be  metallic 
glass,  and  will  furnish  an  example  of  the 
vitrification  of  metals. 

Drop  upon  a  clean  plate  of  copper,  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  in  a  short  time  a  metallic  vege¬ 
tation  will  be  perceptible,  branching  out 
in  very  elegant  and  pleasing  forms,  fur¬ 


nishing  an  example  of  metallic  revivifi¬ 
cation. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  in 
about  a  quart  or  more  of  water,  and 
filter  the  solution.  If  this  be  put  into  a 
glass  decanter,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  be 
suspended  in  it  by  means  of  a  brass  wire, 
a  decomposition  of  the  salt  will  imme¬ 
diately  commence,  the  lead  will  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  will  attach  itself  to  the  re¬ 
maining  zinc,  forming  a  metallic  tree. 

Procure  a  phial  with  a  glass  stopper 
accurately  ground  into  it ;  introduce  some 
copper  wire,  then  entirely  fill  it  with 
liquid  ammonia,  and  stop  the  phial  so  as 
to  exclude  all  atmospheric  air.  If  left 
in  this  state,  no  solution  of  the  copper 
will  be  effected.  But  if  the  bottle  be 
afterwards  left  open  for  some  time,  and 
then  stopped,  the  metal  will  dissolve  and 
the  solution  will  be  colourless.  Let  the 
stopper  be  now  taken  out,  and  the  fluid 
will  become  blue,  beginning  at  the  surface 
and  spreading  gradually  through  the 
whole.  If  this  blue  solution  has  not  been 
too  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  fresh 
copper  filings  be  put  in,  again  stopping 
the  bottle,  the  fluid  will  once  more  he 
deprived  of  its  colour,  which  it  wrill  re¬ 
cover  only  by  the  readmission  of  air. 
These  effects  may  thus  be  repeatedly 
produced. 

Pour  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon 
pieces  of  iron,  and  very  little  action  will 
be  seen :  but  if  a  few  drops  of  water  be 
added,  a  most  violent  effervescence  will 
immediately  commence;  the  acid  will  be 
decomposed  with  rapidity,  clouds  of  red 
nitrous  gas  will  be  evolved  in  abundance 
and  a  perfect  solution  of  the  metal 
effected. 

Take  any  solution  of  iron,  a  chalybeate 
water  for  instance,  and  add  a  small 
quantity  of  succinate  of  ammonia;  in  a 
little  time  a  precipitate  will  be  visible, 
being  succinate  of  iron.  By  this  test, 
the  quantity  of  iron  in  any  solution  may 
be  accurately  ascertained. 

In  like  manner  add  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  to  a  solution  of  lead,  and  a  deep 
brown  precipitate  will  be  occasioned. 
This  is  an  effectual  mode  of  detecting 
this  and  some  other  pernicious  metals. 

Dissolve  some  quicksilver  in  nitrous 
acid,  and  drop  a  little  of  the  solution 
upon  a  bright  piece  of  copper.  If  it  be 
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then  gently  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  cloth, 
the  mercury  will  precipitate  itself  upon 
the  copper,  which  will  he  completely 
silvered.  This  experiment  is  illustrative 
of  the  precipitation  of  one  metal  by 
another. 

If  a  little  nitro-muriate  of  gold  be 
added  to  a  fresh  solution  of  muriate  of 
tin,  both  being  much  diluted  with  water, 
the  gold  will  be  precipitated  of  a  purple 
colour,  forming  that  beautiful  pigment 
called  powder  of  Cassius. 

Take  a  phial  with  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc,  and  another  containing  a 
little  liquid  ammonia,  both  transparent 
fluids.  By  mixing  them,  a  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  be  perceived — the  zinc  will 
be  immediately  precipitated  in  a  white 
mass,  and  if  then  shaken,  almost  as  in¬ 
stantly  redissolved. 

If  a  colourless  solution  of  arsenic  in 
caustic  potash  be  poured  into  a  colourless 
solution  of  copper,  a  green  precipitate 
will  be  produced,  forming  an  arseniate  of 
copper  similar  to  an  ore  found  in  the 
Cornish  mines.  These  metals  may  be  thus 
reciprocally  detected. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  several  miscellaneous  sets  of 
the  Anatomical  and  Botanical  Drawings,  which 
he  offers  at  an  extremely  low  price,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  at  134,  High  Holborn.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following  : — • 

1  set  of  5,  beautifully  coloured  . .  . .  15s. 

An  unique  and  splendid  set  of  the  sexual 

organs,  in  health  and  disease  . .  . .  32s. 

A  set  of  3,  coloured  and  varnished,  for 

mounting  .  .  . .  . .  . .  12s. 

Two  whole-length  figures,  5  feet  4  inches 
high,  showing  the  bloodvessels,  heart, 
kidneys,  &c.,  &c.  ..  ..  eachl5s.0<L 

2  highly  coloured  drawings,  showing  the 

circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  whole 
intestinal  canal  . .  . .  . .  7s. 

8  of  our  medicinal  herbs  . .  . .  12s. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
:  Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 

|  and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
!  daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
i  whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 

|  Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
j  practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE.  / 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual,  ! 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight  ! 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24,  j 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not  j 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi-  * 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily  j 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock  j 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol¬ 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROIJS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134,  I 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital-  i 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204^,  Shales-moor , 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used  j 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s  ! 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course  ; 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulteroding 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  wame  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub. 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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DR.  COFFIN’S  LECTURES 

AT  THE  LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  BOROUGH 
ROAD,  BOROUGH. 

As  these  Lectures  progress,  so  the  public 
appreciation  of  their  excellence,  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  oneness  of  purpose  progresses, 
evinced  by  the  nightly  increase  of  a  highly 
delighted  and  satisfied  audience,  whose 
attention  becomes  so  fixed  upon  the 
subject  by  the  remarkable  tact  of  the 
doctor,  who  much  enhances  the  interest 
of  the  Lectures  by  the  introduction  of 
short,  pithy  anecdotes,  at  the  same  time 
commanding  a  marked  attention  to  the 
great  truths  of  his  Medico-Botanic  System 
of  Medicine. 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  doctor’s  Thursday  patients, 
he  has  kindly  given  an  extra  hour  of  his 
time;  therefore  Dr.  Coffin  will  commence 
seeing  patients  gratis,  at  nine  o’clock  every 
Thursday  morning,  at  the  house  of  his 
Agent,  Mr.  T.  Bean,  No.  7,  Bridgehouse- 
place,  Newington  Causeway,  two  doors 
from  Great  Union-street.  It  is  highly 
requisite,  that  parties  desirous  of  consult¬ 
ing  Dr.  Coffin  should  attend,  as  early 
as  possible,  at  the  above  address,  on 
the  Thursday  morning,  as  several  patients 
could  not  see  him  last  week  on  account 
of  a  great  increase  of  their  number. 

THE  GLEANER,  No.  31. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

Any  such  idea  of  a  delegated  control 
over  the  actions  of  living  beings,  is  not 
only  quite  useless  and  unnecessary  in  the 
explanation  of  facts,  but  is  totally  unsup¬ 
ported  by  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  by 


what  we  know  of  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  in  general.  No  reflecting  mind  has 
any  doubt  that  this  earth  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  form  a  system  of  which  every  part 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  rest,  and  of 
which  all  the  actions  and  changes,  how¬ 
ever  in  appearance  independent,  or  even 
contrary,  have  one  common  tendency,  the 
ultimate  of  the  creatures  of  infinite  bene¬ 
volence.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
improbability  that  the  other  spheres  and 
systems,  whose  countless  multitudes,  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  aid  of  science,  impress  our 
minds  with  the  nearest  conception  of  in¬ 
finity  of  which  our  finite  comprehension 
is  capable,  are  peopled  with  beings,  if  not 
similar  in  structure  with  ourselves,  at 
least  equally  worthy  of  the  Creator’s  care. 
In  the  government  of  our  planet,  itself 
but  a  point  in  the  vast  universe,  we  are 
able  to  recognise,  to  a  small  extent,  the 
laws  according  to  which  its  material  ope¬ 
rations  are  conducted ;  and  we  discern 
indications  of  those  which  affect  the  moral 
condition  of  sentient  beings.  So  far  as 
we  can  understand  the  mutual  adaptation 
of  these  laws,  we  everywhere  see  them 
working  to  the  same  end ;  and  we  enter¬ 
tain  the  highest  anticipations  of  that 
beauty  and  harmony  which  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  us,  when  our  imperfection  of 
knowledge  shall  be  extended  and  corrected 
by  the  light  of  eternal  truth.  Should  we 
not  consider  it  degrading  to  the  dignity 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  suppose,  at  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  each  world,  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  delegate  to  a  subordinate  the 
control  over  its  working,  instead  of  so 
devising  the  original  plan,  in  all  its  details 
as  well  as  in  its  general  arrangements, 
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that  the  various  changes  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  produce  should  be  harmo¬ 
niously  effected  by  the  uniform  operation 
of  the  same  all- sustaining  energy?  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  adaptation  of 
means  and  ends  is  less  evident  in  tbe 
scheme  of  the  universe  at  large,  than  it  is 
in  the  structure  and  actions  of  a  single 
organised  being.  And  if  it  be  the  aim  of 
the  physical  philosopher  to  discover  the 
simple  but  majestic  plan  of  which  this 
wonderful  adaptation  is  the  result,  why 
should  not  the  physiologist  directly  refer 
all  the  operations  of  the  living  body  to 
the  same  primary  agency,  and  seek,  in 
like  manner,  to  comprehend  the  scheme 
of  government  ? 

If  the  application  of  the  term  “life”  to 
some  independent  agent,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  plants  and  animals,  be  found 
useless  or  injurious,  it  may  be  reasonably 
inquired  what  is  to  be  understood  by  it. 
Even  our  most  elementary  notion  of  a 
living  being,  based  upon  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  simplest  organism  that 
can  maintain  an  independent  existence,  is 
so  complex  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
express  it  in  the  form  requisite  for  a  con¬ 
cise  definition,  and  although  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  convey  in 
Words  the  essential  idea  which  it  involves, 
none  has  been  yet  successful  enough  to 
satisfy  the  scientific  physiologist.  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
class  of  phenomena  to  which  we  give  the 
designation  vital,  which  is  even  more 
different  in  its  character  from  those  of 
physics  and  chemistry  than  they  are  from 
each  other,  and  that  these  vital  pheno¬ 
mena  are  only  manifested  by  bodies  of 
that  peculiar  structure  which  we  term 
organised.  By  the  term  “  life,”  then,  we 
most  appropriately  designate  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  being  that  exhibits  vital 
actions,  and  it  is  thus  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  term  “  death,”  which  implies  the 
state  of  a  being  in  which  those  actions 
have  altogether  ceased,  and  whose  struc¬ 
ture  is  subject  to  no  other  forces  than 
those  of  inorganic  matter,  which  speedily 
effects  its  decomposition ;  whilst  both  are 
distinguished  from  the  state  which  may 
be  designated  as  that  of  dormant  vitality, 
in  which  the  whole  vital  activity  of  the 
being  has  been  temporarily  suspended, 


without  any  such  impairment  of  the 
structure  or  composition  of  the  organism 
as  shall  prevent  the  resumption  of  that 
activitv  when  the  requisite  conditions  are 
supplied. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  vital  ac¬ 
tions  will  be  best  understood  if  we  take  a 
general  view  of  the  series  of  phenomena  j 
presented  by  a  living  being  of  the  sim-  j 
plest  kind,  from  its  origin  to  its  final  j 
decay.  For  this  purpose  we  must  have  j 
recourse  to  the  humblest  forms  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  which  consist  of  mere  ag¬ 
gregations  of  cells ,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  individual, 
since  it  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
rest,  and  performs  for  and  by  itself  all 
the  functions  of  growth  and  reproduction. 
We  shall  find  in  the  operation  of  the 
simple  cell  an  epitome ,  as  it  were,  of 
those  of  the  highest  and  most  complex 
plant ;  which  again  bear  a  close  corre¬ 
spondence  with  those  that  are  immediately 
concerned  in  the  nutrition  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  body.  The  functions 
peculiar  to  animals  will  not  enter  into  the  \ 
present  inquiry,  not  being  common  to  all 
organised  beings.  A  cell ,  in  physiological 
language,  is  a  closed  vesicle,  or  minute  bag,  ■ 
formed  by  a  membrane  in  which  no  defi¬ 
nite  structure  can  be  discerned,  and  having 
a  cavity  which  may  contain  matters  of 
various  consistence ;  every  such  cell  con¬ 
stitutes  an  entire  organism  in  such  simple 
plants  as  the  protococcus  nivalis  (red 
snow)  or  palmella  cruenta  (gory  dew) ; 
for,  although  the  patches  of  this  kind  of 
vegetation  which  attract  our  notice  are 
made  up  of  vast  aggregations  of  such  cells, 
yet  they  have  no  dependence  upon  one  j 
another,  and  the  actions  of  each  are  an 
exact  repetition  of  those  of  the  rest.  In 
such  a  cell  every  organised  fabric,  how¬ 
ever  complex,  originates.  The  vast  tree^ 
almost  a  forest  in  itself — the  zoophyte,  in 
which  we  discover  the  lowest  indications 
of  animality — and  the  feeling ,  thinking , 
intelligent  man,  each  springs  from  a  germ 
that  differs  in  no  obvious  particular  from 
the  permanent  condition  of  one  of  these 
lowly  beings.  But  whilst  the  power  of 
these  latter  is  restricted,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  the  continual  multiplication  of  new  and 
distinct  individuals  like  itself,  those  of 
the  former  enable  it  to  produce  new  cells 
which  remain  in  close  connection  with 
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each  other ;  and  these  are  gradually  con¬ 
verted,  by  various  transformations  of  their 
own,  into  the  diversified  elements  of  a 
complex  fabric.  The  most  highly  orga¬ 
nised  being,  however,  will  be  shown  to 
consist  in  great  part  of  cells  that  have 
undergone  no  such  transformation,  amongst 
which  the  different  functions  performed 
by  the  individual  in  the  case  just  cited, 
are  so  distributed  that  each  cell  has  its 
particular  object  in  the  general  economy, 
whilst  the  history  of  its  own  life  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  if  it  were  maintaining  a 
separate  existence. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ANOTHER  TRIUMPHANT 
ACQUITTAL. 

The  medico-botanical  system  of  Dr. 
Coffin  is  daily,  and,  we  may  say,  hourly 
increasing  in  repute,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  appreciated. 

The  faculty  generally  having  been  so 
thoroughly  defeated  in  their  narrow¬ 
minded  attempts  to  oppose  and  decry  it, 
and  finding  that  its  great  truths  and 
health-bestowing  qualities  are  so  widely 
disseminated  and  so  practically  known, 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  all  direct 
means  of  opposition,  and  thrown  their 
whole  weight  of  persecution  upon  our 
agents,  endeavouring  by  every  little- 
minded,  unworthy  means  to  fasten  upon 
every  accident  that  happens  to  a  patient 
through  that  patient’s  neglect  of  proper 
caution  and  inattention  to  the  directions 
of  our  agent,  in  order  if  possible  to  gain  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  him.  But 
how  signally  they  have  all  failed !  The 
agents  have  been  invariably  most  honour¬ 
ably  acquitted,  and  all  the  dishonour  has 
fallen  upon  the  persecutors. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers 
what  malevolence  many  members  of  the 
faculty  have  evidenced  in  the  persecution 
of  our  agents,  how  triumphantly  they 
have  been  always  defeated ;  and  in  the 
late  trial  of  Mr.  Crick,  of  Bedford,  another 
glorious  example  of  honourable  acquittal 
has  been  added  to  our  list.  We  challenge 
the  faculty  to  produce  the  like  results  in 
such  cases.  In  proof  of  which  we  cite  the 
Hetton  tragedy  as  an  example,  the  per¬ 
petrator  McHugh  being  now  expiating 
his  crime  in  prison.  Mr.  Crick  is  glo¬ 
riously  acquitted,  and  the  persecution  he 


has  suffered  will  more  and  more  redound 
to  his  benefit,  while  deserved  obloquy 
and  opprobrium  will  as  surely  settle  upon 
the  heads  of  his  little-minded,  bigoted  and 
disreputable  persecutors.  All  honour  to 
the  judge !  all  honour  to  the  jury !  And  to 
the  persecuting  portion  of  the  faculty,  we 
say,  that  one  and  all  of  us  are  prepared 
for  all  their  nefarious  efforts  and  machi¬ 
nations:  give  us  a  clear  stage,  we  ask 
no  favour,  and  we  are  fearless  of  the 
results. 

We  now  give  ah  account  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Assembly-rooms  of 
Bedford,  extracted  from  the  Bedfordshire 
Mercury ,  of  March  the  28th,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers, 
also  inserting  the  observations  of  the  editor, 
which  indeed  are  truthful,  liberal,  just, 
and  does  him  much  credit.  The  Bedford¬ 
shire  paper  not  being  sent  to  us  direct, 
accounts  for  the  article  not  being  inserted 
in  last  Journal.  We  reserve  the  account  of 
our  doctor’s  lecture  for  the  next  number. 


DR.  COFFIN’S  LECTURE  ON 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

In  these  days,  when  men  of  almost  every 
class  of  society  are  proposing  and  carrying 
out  extensive  reforms,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  medical  profession, 
amongst  which  there  are  so  many  scien¬ 
tific,  intellectual,  and  enterprising  men, 
should  stand  still  and  see  every  one  else 
effecting  reformations  of  no  ordinary  kind 
in  the  different  bodies  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  For  many  years 
past  there  have  been  gentlemen  of  great 
talent  in  the  medical  profession  who  have 
thought  that  herbs  have  in  them  those 
properties  which  are  calculated  to  relieve 
human  beings  who  are  suffering  from  any 
disease,  and  that  the  use  of  the  mineral 
poisons  should  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
Some  of  them  have  travelled  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  search  of  herbs  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  others  as  a 
medicine  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 
Among  these  gentlemen  is  the  celebrated 
metropolitan  herbalist,  A.  I.  Coffin, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  whose  visit  to  Bedford  it  is 
our  intention  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers.  Dr.  Coffin  has  spared  no 
pains  in  investigating  the  nature  of  these 
herbs,  and  introducing  them  into  his 
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extensive  practice.  He  lias  wandered 
through  the  woods  of  America,  through 
the  forests  of  Spain,  France,  and  those  of 
almost  every  country  in  the  known  world, 
to  discover  new  plants  to  him ,  and  has 
acquired  the  most  useful  information.  By 
the  great  exertions  which  he  has  made  in 
thus  reforming  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  the 
censure  of  many  of  his  fellow-members ; 
but  he  appears  to  be  well  content  with 
it,  believing  that  he  is  labouring  in  a  good 
cause.  Dr.  Coffin  has  recently  published 
a  work  entitled  <c  A  Guide  to  Health,”  a 
book  which  shows  that  the  author  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  ability,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  understands  his  subject.  This 
work  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  a  report  of  which 
we  give  below. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  a  lecture  was 
delivered  in  the  Assembly-rooms  by 
Dr.  Coffin,  on  “  Medical  Botany.”  The 
interest  which  the  public  have  taken  in 
this  subject,  and  especially  since  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Crick,  has  been  very  great,  and 
it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
large  attendance ;  which  anticipation  was 
realised,  the  room  being  well  filled  with 
a  highly  respectable  company.  The 
lecturer  addressed  his  audience  for  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  displayed  the 
greatest  energy  throughout,  accompany¬ 
ing  his  remarks  at  times  with  a  lively 
strain  of  humour. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Garner,  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  London,  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  thanked  them  for  the 
honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him  by 
calling  upon  him  to  preside  over  such  a 
meeting  as  that.  He  thought  there  must 
be  something  wrong  somewhere,  that  they 
should  elect  a  perfect  stranger,  as  he  was, 
to  all  present,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  to  the  chair.  Surely  there  must 
be  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  But  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  Bedford !  the  town  of 
Bedford !  that  town  which  was  noted 
for  its  schools,  that  was  connected  with 
the  name  of  Russell,  and  which  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  freedom,  liberty,  education, 
and  reform  !  But  he  believed  it  was  so. 
At  one  time  a  man  in  Bedford,  for  con¬ 
science’  sake,  had  been  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  so  far  as  his  body  was  concerned, 


but  they  could  not  shackle  his  mind,  though 
they  had  kept  him  twelve  years  in  a  jail. 
They  knew  to  whom  he  referred — to 
Bunyan.  (Applause.)  That  had  cast  a  blot 
upon  Bedford  which  he  believed  was  not 
quite  out.  A  trial  had  recently  taken 
place,  in  which  a  friend  of  theirs  had  been 
sadly  and  abominably  persecuted.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  bench  was  not 
composed  of  such  men  as  it  was  two  hun-  ■ 
dred  years  ago.  The  people  at  that  timo 
had  not  the  honest  judges  they  had  now. 
Let  them  go  where  they  would,  and  they 
would  not  find  such  justice  and  liberty  as 
there  was  in  England.  (Hear,  hear,  and  1 
cheers.)  There  was  much  that  might  be 
said  with  respect  to  drugs.  It  w7as  extremely 
difficult  to  introduce  anything  new  into  the 
system  which  was  contrary  to  the  general 
views  of  the  profession,  for  if  any  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  so  they  were  sure  to  be  op¬ 
posed.  There  were  Dissenters  in  Bedford, . 
who  had  dissented  from  the  Established 
Church.  Dr.  Coffin  and  he  wrere  dis¬ 
senters  from  the  general  medical  system, 
as  the  Dissenters  were  those  who  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Establishment.  In  order 
to  show7  them  that  the  medical  profession, 
if  they  had  the  power,  would  prevent 
them  from  dissenting  from  their  views,  he 
would  read  an  extract  from  the  Medical 
Times  of  a  recent  date  : — “We  are  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  the  legislature  does 
not  protect  them  sufficiently  from  the 
competitions  of  the  quack  and  the  pre¬ 
tender,  who,  in  ignorant  communities,  are 
sometimes  more  valued  than  learned  and 
accomplished  practi  tioners.”  Was  not  that 
monstrous  ?  If  it  had  been  a  system 
that  was  all  right,  would  it  require  any 
propping  up  by  the  government  ?  A 
sober  man  required  no  holding  up  ;  it  was 
a  drunken  man  who  needed  that.  They 
might  rest  assured  that  if  ever  a  reform  of 
any  kind  were  introduced,  it  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  lower  before  the  higher 
classes.  It  would  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  Lord  Macaulay 
that  this  was  the  case  with  Bunyan  : — 

“  His  books  were  widely  circulated  among 
the  lower  classes.  One  of  them — the 
4  Pilgrim’s  Progress’ — was  scarcely  known 
to  the  learned  and  polite,  and  had  been 
for  more  than  a  century  the  delight 
of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans  before  it 
took  its  place  as  a  classical  work  in 
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libraries.  At  length  critics  condescended 
to  inquire  where  the  secret  of  so  wide 
and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay.  They 
were  compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant 
multitude  had  judged  more  correctly 
than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised 
little  book  was  really  a  masterpiece/’ — 
It  was  exactly  the  same  with  any  im¬ 
provement  in  medicine;  it  was  sure  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  lower  classes 
before  the  aristocracy.  In  reference  to 
the  case  of  their  friend,  Mr.  Crick,  he 
would  just  make  a  few  remarks.  It 
had  been  said  by  some  of  the  medical 
profession  in  this  town  that  lobelia  was 
a  poison — a  most  deadly  poison — and 
that  a  guinea-pig  had  been  killed  in 
two  minutes  by  it.  Now  he  wTould  show 
that  every  doctor  who  said  that  was 
mistaken.  He  would  tell  them  how 
they  might  make  some  experiments. 
Let  them  get  an  ounce  of  lobelia,  and 
stuff  it  down  any  animal’s  throat,  and 
they  would  find  it  would  thrive.  He 
knew  children  would  thrive  with  it. 
Immediately  after  hearing  of  the  case 
of  their  friend,  he  was  passing  through 
Leadenhall-market,  and  he  purchased 
two  guinea-pigs.  Before  he  bought 
them  he  made  an  agreement  with  the 
seller  that  if  he  brought  them  back  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  he  (the  seller)  would 
buy  them  again  at  half-price.  He  took 
them  home  and  stuffed  them  out  with 
lobelia  for  several  days.  (Laughter).  His 
daughter  said  to  him  that  it  was  ridi¬ 
culous  to  give  them  that  stuff,  to  which 
he  replied  that  he  knew  it  was.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  he  took  the  guinea-pigs 
back,  and  asked  the  man  in  what  state  they 
were.  The  seller  said  they  were  as  good 
as  ever.  (Laughter.)  He  called  again  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks,  and  found  that 
one  had  been  sold,  and  that  the  other  was 
in  a  better  state  than  ever  it  was.  (Re¬ 
newed  laughter.)  He  believed  that  Dr. 
Barker  could  not  kill  a  guinea-pig  with 
lobelia.  Harvey,  when  he  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  met  with 
opposition  of  the  most  determined  cha¬ 
racter.  He  would  read  an  extract  from 
Harvey’s  own  works,  which  would  show 
them  how  a  man  who  introduced  some¬ 
thing  new  would  be  treated  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  : — “  Should  any,  by  a  more  sedu¬ 
lous  observation  make  the  least  step 


towards  new  discoveries  in  medicine,  the 
hatred  and  envy  of  the  medical  profession 
would  swell  against  him  as  a  legion  of 
devils  against  virtue,  the  whole  society 
will  dart  their  malice  at  him  and  torture 
him  with  all  the  calumnies  imaginable, 
without  sticking  at  anything  that  should 
destroy  him  root  and  branch.  For  he 
who  professes  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  art 
of  physic  must  resolve  to  run  the  hazard 
of  the  martyrdom  of  his  reputation,  life, 
and  estate.”  They  must,  then,  expect  to  be 
used  in  the  same  manner.  Great  credit 
was  due  to  those  medical  men  in  the  town 
who  had  stood  aloof  from  the  recent 
abominable  prosecution.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  congratulate  their  friend  upon 
the  result  of  the  trial. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CURES  BY  MEDICO-BOTANIC 
TREATMENT, 

AT  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

CURE  OF  GLEET. 

H - -  S - ,  a  case  of  gleet,  the 

sequel  of  a  gonorrhoea  treated  by  one  of 
the  faculty ;  weakness  of  the  kidneys, 
derangement  of  the  liver,  suffering  also 
from  common  cold.  This  patient  declared 
the  gleet  to  be  cured,  and  his  general 
health  greatly  improved,  after  taking  two 
quarts  of  the  infusion  of  white  poplar- 
bark,  composition  powder,  golden  seal, 
cubebs,  with  an  aperient  pill  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  gum  myrrh  and  ginger. 

CURE  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Jas.  Douglas,  attorney’s  clerk,  New¬ 
castle. 

Symptoms. — Inflammation  of  the  gums, 
face  much  swollen,  indigestion,  and  general 
symptoms  of  influenza.  This  gentleman 
had  taken  a  large  quantity  of  medicine, 
from  one  of  the  faculty,  for  indigestion, 
but  experienced  no  benefit.  The  pain 
in  his  gums  was  most  excruciating,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  four 
nights  in  succession.  I  commenced  with 
him  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  about 
eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  pain 
entirely  ceased,  and  he  gradually  recovered, 
and  was  able  to  attend  to  business  on  the 
fourth  day ;  he  would  have  gone  out 
sooner,  but  as  the  swelling  receded  slowly, 
I  was  afraid  of  a  relapse,  and  advised 
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him  to  stay  at  home,  but  he  had  no 
return  of  the  pain. 

Treatment . — Lobelia  emetic— it  took 
three  teaspoonfuls  to  vomit — copious 
draughts  of  vervain  and  yarrow  tea, 
bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  rubbed 
the  swelled  face  with  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  cayenne,  and  applied  hot  oatmeal 
poultices  until  the  pain  ceased.  After 
treatment,  medicine  for  indigestion  as  per 
“  Guide,”  and  infusion  of  composition, 
valerian,  and  skullcap,  with  aperient  pills 
for  the  bowels. 


CURE  OF  WORMS  AND  INDIGESTION. 

J -  S - ■,  foreman  joiner,  New¬ 

castle. 

Worms,  loss  of  appetite,  and  bad 
digestion,  heat  and  itching  of  the  anus. 

Treatment. — Two  pills  every  morning, 
of  gum  myrrh  and  cayenne;  an  injection 
every  night  of  composition  powder,  half 
an  ounce;  wormseed,  quarter  of  an  ounce; 
male  fern,  quarter  of  an  ounce,  well  mixed; 
one  teaspoonful  to  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  for  each  injection.  Decoction  of 
wormwood,  bogbean,  raspberry-leaves, 
oak-bark,  ginger-root,  and  Spanish  juice 
—one  wineglassful  four  times  a  day. 
Cured  in  eight  days. 

March ,  1859. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
f 


stances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

TESTIMONY  TO  DR.  COFFIN’S 
“  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.” 

TO  A.  I.  COFFIN,  ESQ.. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  the  benefit  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  invaluable  work,  “  The 
Guide  to  Health.”  I  knew  but  little  of  the 
qualities  of  herbs,  and  less  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  diseases ;  but  after  having  well 
read  and  studied  the  treatment  laid  down 
therein,  I  treated  myself  and  family,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  them  to  health ; 
myself  also.  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
curing  a  number  of  cases  after  given  up  to 
die  by  the  old-school  doctors' — two  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption — -which  has 
caused  great  excitement.  From  that  time 
up  to  the  present  others  have  been  apply¬ 
ing  to  me  daily.  I  have  succeeded  to  an 
extent  that  would  occupy  more  space  than 
I  have  time  at  present  to  communicate.  I 
have  set  a  portion  of  time  apart  from  my 
business  in  order  to  benefit  suffering  hu¬ 
manity.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
further  the  progress  of  your  invaluable 
system. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

¥m.  Stanger. 

Weymouth ,  5th  March ,  1859. 

REMARKABLE  CURE  OF  A  CASE 
OF  CONSUMPTION 

OF  THREE  YEARS’  STANDING, 

After  the  case  had  proved  incurable  in  the 
hands  of  the  Faculty. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  Edward  Wil¬ 
son,  aged  about  twenty-eight,  a  printer 
by  employment,  and  residing  at  the  back 
of  No.  30,  St.  Yincent-street,  Ladywood, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  The  history  of 
his  case,  as  narrated  by  himself,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — He  states  that  in  the  summer  of 
1855,  one  day  while  having  lunch  in  the 
printing-office,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  an  epileptic  description,  and  fell  down, 
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and  was  carried  home  quite  insensible ; 
during  the  fit  he  was  convulsed.  His 
family  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  came 
with  all  dispatch,  and  directed  that  he 
should  immediately  have  six  leeches  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  temples.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  bites  bled  profusely. 
During  the  night  he  had  another  fit.  The 
surgeon,  Mr.  C.,  continued  to  attend  him, 
and  gave  him  medicines  under  which  he 
became  rapidly  weaker.  At  the  end  of 
about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  with  a 
cough,  which,  despite  of  this  same  sur¬ 
geon’s  remedies,  became  worse  and  worse. 
After  a  long  time,  no  improvement  show¬ 
ing  itself,  both  the  patient  and  his  pa¬ 
rents  wished  to  have  further  advice,  and 
accordingly  sent  for  another  surgeon,  Mr. 
B.,  who  quickly,  as  is  wont,  obeyed  the 
summons.  He  looked  at  him  superficially, 
as  no  doubt  as  he  was  also  wont,  and 
without  inquiring  minutely  into  the  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  the  case,  and  examining 
carefully  into  the  physical  signs,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  hastily  pronounced 
his  opinion ,  Cc  that  the  disease  would;  not 
signify ,  he  would  soon  be  better .”  His 
mother,  surprised  at  such  an  opinion  being 
given,  said :  “  Sir,  I  think  you  must  be 
mistaken,  for  my  son  has  been  very  ill  for 
twelve  months.” — >ee  Oh,  indeed !  has  he  ?  ” 
said  the  doctor;  and  then  told  the  patient 
he  must  come  over  to  his  surgery  that  he 
might  examine  him  carefully.  The  pa¬ 
tient,  labouring  under  extreme  weakness, 
with  much  difficulty  obeyed  this  mad 
request,  and  went ;  and  after  examining 
him,  told  him  he  had  better  be  careful  of 
himself — an  advice  he  did  not  require 
to  pay  for.  He  also  gave  him  something 
he  called  by  the  misnomer  medicine, 
which  the  patient,  on  taking  a  small 
quantity,  says,  “  It  made  him  ten  times 
worse.”  He  thought  it  would  have 
killed  him,  it  made  him  so  weak.  Again 
the  former  surgeon  was  sent  for,  and 
was  made  acquainted  by  the  family 
of  the  interview  with  Mr.  B.,  and  with 
the  effects  of  the  medicine,  which  latter 
the  family  doctor  wished  to  see :  on  exa¬ 
mining  what  remained  of  it,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  altogether  unsuited,  and  as 
positively  injurious,  in  such  a  case.  For 
a  length  of  time  he  continued  again  under 
the  treatment  of  his  medical  attendant, 
but  failing  to  do  him  any  good,  and  partly, 


no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of  *  him,  he  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  country.  -  Observe,  lie 
was  a  club  patient !  arid  some  of  these  are 
both  troublesome  and  urire'munerative. 
Club  practice  is  both  a  farce  arid  a  dis¬ 
grace.  They  are  little  bette'fr  thari  fools 
who  can  expect  to  have  the  best  skill  and 
the  choicest  remedies  of  a  properly  edif- 
cated  medical  man  for  three  shillings  per 
annum.  He  cannot  have  the  notions  of 
a  gentleman,  or  a  proper  respect  for  his 
profession,  who  could  be  so  mean  as  to 
let  himself  out  to  the  public  at  three 
shillings  a  head  per  annum.  It  is  a 
wonder  English  people  have  not  more 
independence  than  to  ask  or  expect  such 
service  at  so  unfair  a  price.  It  is  a  proof, 
as  well  as  a  characteristic,  of  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  allopathic  quackery,  when 
it  can  be  had  at  such  a  price.  I  would 
rather  give  my  services  for  nothing  to 
those  who  were  too  poor,  or  so  mean  as 
to  ask  or  expect  it  at  three  shillings  per 
year.  The  patient  went  to  the  country, 
as  by  direction,  but  derived  little  apparent 
benefit  from  the  change.  He  returned 
home,  and  about  this  time  he  was  taken 
with  spitting  of  blood ,  which,  as  is  usual, 
came  on  very  profusely  every  night  on 
going  to  bed.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  patient  leaving  the  warm  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  his  sitting-room  and  going  into 
the  colder  of  his  bed-room,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  cold  sheets  to  the  surface 
of  his  body,  all  which  circumstances  con¬ 
spired  to  propel  the  blood  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  cause  it  to  accumulate  upon  the 
weaker  and  more  internal  parts:  hence  the 
diseased  portion  of  lungs  was  obliged  to 
yield  or  break,  and  pour  out  its  bloody 
contents  by  the  vis  a  tergo.  The  expec¬ 
toration  of  blood  continued  for  about  a 
fortnight :  at  length,  by  an  effort  of 
nature,  the  bleeding  ceased  of  its  own 
accord,  and  he  gained  some  additional 
strength,  by  taking  plenty  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  throwing  physic  to  the  dogs. 
But  his  recovery  was  very  partial.  His 
cough  continued  to  annoy  him  exceed¬ 
ingly,  and  he  laboured  under  great 
weakness,  emaciation,  shortness  of  breath¬ 
ing  and  night  sweats.  After  much  entreaty 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  workmates, 
particularly  Mr.  George  Beck,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  try  the  botanic  sys¬ 
tem  of  medicine.  At  this  time,  about 
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the  beginning  of  March,  1857,  he  came 
for  advice  at  the  Botanic  Dispensary  in 
Worcester-street,  and  continued  under 
the  botanic  treatment  to  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1858.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a 
period  of  about  fourteen  months,  the 
disease  appeared  completely  overcome, 
and  has  not  returned  at  all  up  to  the 
i  present  time,  April,  1859.  It  is  right  to 
state  that  only  part  of  this  time  he  was 
treated  at  the  Botanic  Dispensary  by 
Mr.  Caldwell.  The  reason  was  this :  it 
was  found  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
removal  of  his  cough,  to  resort  to  lobelia 
emetics,  as  every  other  gentler  means  had 
hitherto  failed  to  remove  it.  An  emetic 
|  was  prescribed  by  Mr.  Caldwell,  but  his 
parents  having  imbibed  the  absurd  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  lobelia  inflata,  refused  to 
allow  him  to  take  it  at  home,  and  put  it 
out  of  his  reach.  The  patient,  however, 
feeling  the  importance  of  carrying  out  the 
instructions  given  him,  was  determined, 
if  possible,  not  to  be  thwarted  from  his 
purpose.  He  was  at  this  juncture  ad¬ 
vised  to  place  himself  under  a  Mr.  True¬ 
man,  who  was  very  expert  in  administering 
what  are  called  Thomsonian  courses  of 
medicine.  This  Mr.  Trueman  could  not 
j  only  give  the  course  of  medicine  at  his 
i  own  house,  but  would,  if  necessary, 
accommodate  the  patient  afterwards  for  the 
]  night :  his  house  was  in  fact  a  botanic 
hospital  on  a  small  scale.  Mr.  Trueman 
j  thus,  from  time  to  time,  gave  this  patient, 
within  a  period  of  about  nine  months, 
twenty -seven  courses  of  medicine,  which 
included  twenty-seven  lobelia  emetics, 
and  which  had  the  desired  effect  of 
,  almost  entirely  removing  his  cough.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  he  again  came  under 
treatment  at  the  Botanic  Dispensary,  on 
account  of  great  weakness,  which  no  doubt 
was  partly  caused  by  giving  the  emetics 
more  frequently  than  his  strength  was 
|  able  to  bear.  However,  by  a  short  course 
j  of  good  restorative  medicines  at  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Dispensary,  he  was  soon  convalescent, 
and  able  to  attend  as  comfortably  to  his 
|  employment  as  ever  he  did.  For  his  cure 
|  ^e  is  no  doubt  much  indebted  to  the 
energy  and  expertness  of  the  humble 
mechanic,  Mr.  Trueman. 

Treatment . — The  general  course  pur¬ 
sued  was,  the  administration  of  strong 
restorative  medicines,  accompanied  by 


such  active  stimulants  as  cayenne  pepper, 
ginger  and  expectorants,  in  which  lobelia 
inflata  was  the  active  ingredient,  and 
above  all,  lobelia  emetics. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  of  this 
case,  and  such  the  result — as  far  as  the  j 
consumption  is  concerned  a  cure.  There 
is  still  one  matter  which  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  patient  weaker  than  he  would 
otherwise  be,  and  that  is,  occasional  re-  j 
currence  of  those  epileptic  attacks,  which 
did  not  trouble  him  so  long  as  he  laboured 
under  the  consumptive  symptoms.  j 

George  Caldwell,  M.R.C.S.I. 

DIGESTION. 

Digestion  commences  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  food  into  that  part  of  the  j 
alimentary  canal,  in  the  walls  of  which  is  ; 
secreted  the  fluid  destined  for  its  solution. 

In  the  higher  animals,  this  secretion  is 
restricted  to  the  gastric  cavity  or  stomach ; 
and  hence  it  is  named  the  gastric  juice. 
The  only  chemical  change  which  the  food 
appears  to  have  undergone,  before  being 
submitted  to  this,  is  that  which  is  effected  ! 
by  the  admixture  of  saliva  in  the  mouth ; 
a  peculiar  animal  principle  contained  in 
this  fluid  having  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar.  The  process  thus 
commenced  in  the  mouth,  is  checked  in 
the  stomach,  the  acid  character  of  the 
gastric  fluid  being  unfavourable  to  it :  it 
is  recommenced,  however,  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  after  that  acid  has  been  neutralised 
by  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic 
fluid.  The  great  purpose  of  the  gastric 
digestion  appears  to  be,  to  dissolve  the 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  constituents 
of  the  food,  and,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
these,  the  remainder  are  usually  reduced 
to  a  state  of  fine  division,  in  which  they 
are  more  easily  acted  upon.  In  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  gastric  fluid, 
there  is,  at  present,  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  it  may  vary  in  different  animals. 

It  appears  essentially  to  consist,  however, 
of  a  free  acid  (either  the  hydrochloric, 
acetic  or  lactic),  which  is  the  real  solvent, 
and  of  an  animal  principle  in  a  state  of 
change,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  and 
disposes  the  animal  compounds  to  solution. 
Water  slightly  acidulated  with  these  acids 
is  capable  of  dissolving  albuminous  com¬ 
pounds  with  the  aid  of  a  high  temperature. 
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The  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  is 
aided  by  the  movements  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  which  are  produced  by  the 
successive  contractions  and  relaxations  of 
their  muscular  fibres.  The  purpose  of 
this  motion  is  obviously  to  keep  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  that  state  of 
constant  agitation  which  is  most  favour¬ 
able  to  their  chemical  solution,  and 
particularly  to  bring  every  portion  of  the 
alimentary  matter  into  contact  with  the 
lining  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  subject  it 
to  the  action  of  the  solvent  fluid  which 
is  poured  forth  from  it.  Thus  little  by 
little  the  reduction  of  the  alimentary 
materials  to  the  homogeneous,  pulpy  mass 
termed  chime,  is  accomplished.  This  escapes 
into  the  intestine  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
through  the  pyloric  orifice,  which  closes 
itself  to  solids,  but  allows  liquids  to  pass; 
whilst  the  solid  residue  is  continually 
subjected  to  the  same  action,  until  its 
solution  has  been  effected.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the 
nutritious  matter  dissolved  by  the  gastric 
fluid  is  at  once  absorbed  into  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  never  passes 
into  the  intestinal  tube,  nor  into  the 
special  lacteal  system  of  vessels.  That 
the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  is  in  all 
respects  one  of  a  purely  chemical  nature, 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  question. 
When  drawn  direct  from  the  stomach  of 
man  or  of  the  lower  mammalia,  it  is 
found  to  possess  the  power  to  dissolve 
various  kinds  of  alimentary  substances, 
provided  that  these  are  submitted  to  its 
action  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of 
the  body,  and  are  frequently  agitated. 
The  solution  appears  to  be  in  all  respects 
as  perfect  as  that  which  naturally  takes 
place  in  the  stomach,  but  a  longer  time 
is  required  to  make  it — a  difference  which 
is  easily  accounted  for,  when  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  fulfilling  all  the  conditions 
under  which  gastric  digestion  takes  place, 
is  borne  in  mind.  The  quantity  of  food 
which  a  given  amount  of  gastric  juice  can 
j  dissolve  is  limited,  and  its  solvent  power 
i  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
acids  which  it  contains. 

The  chyme  which  passes  into  the  in¬ 
testinal  tube,  is  commonly  a  grayish, 
semifluid  and  homogeneous  substance, 
possessing  a  slightly  acid  taste,  but  being 
otherwise  insipid.  When  the  food  has 


been  of  a  rich,  oily  character,  the  chyme 
possesses  a  creamy  aspect ;  but  when  it  has 
contained  a  large  portion  of  farinaceous 
matter,  the  chyme  has  rather  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  gruel.  The  state  in  which  the 
various  alimentary  principles  exist  in  it, 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined : 
the  following,  however,  may  be  near  the 
truth  :  The  albuminous  compounds,  whe¬ 
ther  derived  from  the  animal  or  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  whether  previously 
possessing  the  form  of  fibrin,  of  casein, 
of  gluten,  &c.,  are  all  reduced  by  solution 
to  the  condition  of  albumen ;  but  a  part 
of  these  compounds  may  still  remain 
undissolved  in  the  chyme  of  the  intestine. 
Gelatine  will  be  dissolved,  or  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  previous  condition  of  the 
substance  containing  it ;  for,  if  this  be  a 
tissue  which  does  not  readily  yield  gelatine 
to  hot  water,  the  gastric  fluid  will  have 
little  influence  upon  it.  The  gummy 
matters  of  plants  are  dissolved,  when 
they  exist  in  a  soluble  form ;  but  starch 
is  not  dissolved  unless  it  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  acted  upon  by  the  saliva,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  graminivorous  birds, 
and  ruminant  mammals,  in  which  the 
provision  for  the  mechanical  reduction  of 
this  element  of  the  food  is  greater  than  in 
other  tribes.  Sugar,  whether  introduced 
as  such,  or  formed  by  the  transformation 
of  starch,  is  undoubtedly  reduced  to  a 
state  of  complete  solution,  and  is,  probably, 
taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  as  fast  as  it 
is  dissolved.  Oily  matters,  whether  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin,  are  reduced  to 
minute  particles,  and  these  are  dispersed 
through  the  other  constituents  of  the  1 
chyme.  Most  other  substances,  as  the 
woody  fibres,  all  the  firmer  cell-walls, 
and  the  resinous  matters  of  plants,  the 
horny  matter,  yellow  fibrous  tissue, 
epidermis,  and  other  thick-walled  cells  of 
animals  pass  unchanged  from  the  stomach, 
and  undergo  no  subsequent  alteration  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  form  part  of  the 
fecal  matter  which  is  discharged  from  it. 

On  passing  into  the  small  intestines, 
the  chyme  soon  becomes  mingled  with 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
which  appear  to  effect  important  changes 
in  its  character,  though  the  nature  of  their 
respective  agencies  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  made  out.  It  may,  however,  be 
pretty  certainly  stated,  that  by  the  excess 
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.  of  alkali  which  they  contain,  they  neu¬ 
tralise  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  so 
that  thenceforth  there  is  no  further  so¬ 
lution  of  albuminous  compounds,  but 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  which 
was  interrupted  in  the  stomach,  now  re¬ 
commences,  and  is  probably  carried  on 
whilst  the  food  is  passing  through  the 
small  intestines ;  and  further,  that  either 
by  their  separate  or  their  combined  ac¬ 
tions,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  chyme  is 
reduced  to  that  state  of  fine  division 
which  is  known  as  an  emulsion,  and 
that  it  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  being 
received  into  the  absorbents.  Thus,  then, 
during  the  continued  passage  of  the  food 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  processes  of  reduction  and  solu¬ 
tion  are  still  carried  on,  those  operations 
being  gradually  performed  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  which  would  have  interfered  with 
the  digestion  of  albuminous  matters  if 
performed  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  this  process  being  also 
the  means  of  preventing  the  too  rapid 
entrance  of  those  saccharine  and  oily 
matters  into  the  blood,  which  are  only 
taken  in  it  with  a  view  to  being  speedily 
eliminated  by  the  respiratory  process 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  animal  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  chiefly  in  warm-blooded 
animals  that  we  find  the  farinaceous  or 
starchy  substances,  supplied  by  plants, 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  food;  and  notwithstanding  the  evidence 
we  possess,  that  they  are  actually  received 
into  the  vessels,  yet  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
detecting  them  under  any  form  in  the  blood 
or  chyle,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
system.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  their 
removal  from  the  intestinal  canal,  by  the 
process  of  absorption,  must  take  place 
slowly;  and  thus  we  seem  to  have  the 
explanation  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
intestinal  tube  in  herbivorous  animals. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  contents  of 
the  intestinal  canal  are  subjected  to  a  sort 
of  second  digestion  in  the  caecum,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissolving  any  albuminous 
matters  which  have  not  been  previously 
reduced,  especially  in  those  animals  in 
which  the  caecum  is  of  large  size  in 
proportion  to  the  stomach ;  and  this  idea 
seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  .the  secretion  of  the  caecum  has  been 
found  to  possess  an  acid  reaction.  It  can¬ 


not,  however,  be  at  present  regarded  as 
more  than  a  probable  hypothesis.  The 
residuary,  undigested  portions  of  the  food, 
mingled  with  the  excrementitious  portion 
of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions, 
together  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
faecal  matters  which  are  discharged  from 
the  large  intestine;  but  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  putrescent 
matter  which,  in  the  mammalia  especially, 
gives  the  peculiar  odour  and  appearance 
to  the  excrement,  is  not  derived  from 
either  of  those  sources,  but  is  a  real 
excretion,  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  glandulae  that  are  so  thickly  set  in 
the  intestinal  walls,  and  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  intestine. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

( Continued  from  page  163.) 

We  must  remember  how  we  use  the  terms 
cause,  effect,  law.  That  which  we 
call  cause  is  at  best  only  an  effect  of  a 
great  cause ;  and  some  so-called  causes  are 
probably  only  minor  effects  of  some 
major  cause  unknown  to  us;  that  effects 
are  resultants  of  our  admitted  causes, 
and  that  they  are  dependent  upon  one 
another,  as  rivers  and  seas ;  and  we  must 
remember,  lastly,  that  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  law  in  scientific  language, 
requires  considerable  instruction  and  much 
more  education. 

2.  Errors  arising  from  the  substitution 
of  names  for  things. — “  What’s  in  a 
name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 
Of  course  it  would  to  Juliet,  because  she 
was  aware,  in  the  case  in  hand,  that  the 
qualities  of  “the  thing”  were  not  altered 
by  this  substitution;  nor  would  it  be  of 
the  slightest  moment  if  we  were,  with 
Juliet,  in  all  the  cases  to  which  we  refer, 
equally  infornied.  But  this  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  so  at  all 
times. 

From  several  works  before  us  upon 
“  Spiritual  Rappings,”  “  Clairvoyance,” 
“  Mesmerism,”  &c.,  we  can  find  nume¬ 
rous  examples.  Let  us  analyse  the  first ; 
namely,  “  Spiritual  Rappings.”  The  thing 
in  question — that  is,  admitting  it  to  be 
something — is  a  manifestation  from  the 
spirit  world  to  this  natural  world,  and 
through  our  material  bodies  to  our  imma- 
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terial  minds.  The  book  says,  “  The  facts 
are  these  (reader,  beware  of  facts !) — the 
medium  sits  or  stands  in  a  room  near  a 
table ;  the  inquirer  asks,  4  Are  there  any 
spirits  present  V  whereupon  a  tap  or 
flatter  is  heard  in  affirmatory  answer. 

4  Will  the  spirit  of - appear  V  is  next 

inquired ;  and  sometimes  the  request  is 
granted,  and  — —  spirit  appears.  Any 
question  put  by  the  inquirer  through  the 
medium  is  then  answered,  either  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present,  the  past  or  the 
future.”  Without  proceeding  further,  let 
us  observe,  that  sound  is  a  physical  phe¬ 
nomenon,  produced  by  the  forcible  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  material  substances,  and 
thereby  causing  such  a  set  of  undulations 
in  the  atmosphere  as  shall,  by  striking 
upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  give  that 
sensation,  to  which  we  apply  the  term 
44  hearing.”  Now,  if  these  sounds  be 
physical,  as  all  sounds  must  be,  they  are 
necessarily  not  spiritual,  for  spirit  is  im¬ 
material,  and,  according  to  this  definition, 
can  produce  spiritual  or  immaterial  effects 
only,  unless,  as  in  its  conjunction  with  an 
organism  or  body,  it  have  a  material 
agent  and  suitable  apparatus.  Rappers  do 
not  point  out  any  such  agency,  nor  show 
any  organism;  nay,  they  boldly  assert, 
and  get  the  spirits  to  endorse  their  state¬ 
ments,  that  spirit,  and  spirit  only,  pro¬ 
duces  this  sound.  But  we  as  boldly 
affirm,  and  that  upon  experience  and 
experiment,  that,  if  there  be  rappings, 
they  must  be  physical,  and  if  physical, 
they  cannot  be  spiritual.  Now,  at  first, 
it  would  appear  that  this  subject  scarcely 
comes  under  this  division,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  the  substitution 
of  a  name  for  nothing  j  yet,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  we  call  44  nothing  ” 
and  believe  to  be  nothing  but  gross  de¬ 
ception,  these  44  rappers  ”  vaunt  as  equal 
in  integrity  to  the  prophecies  of  old,  or 
the  direct  revelation  of  God  to  man, 
and  then  impudently  attach  it  to  the 
physical  sciences  as  a  method  of  physical 
research.  The  worst  effect  of  a  nomen¬ 
clature  is,  that  the  moment  we  have  given 
anything  a  name,  it  more  or  less  stops 
inquiry  into  its  history  and  nature,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  name  have  a  popular  signi¬ 
fication.  In  cases  like  the  present,  where 
a  positive  name  is  given  absolutely  to 
nothing,  it  gives  that  nothing  an  existence 


in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  and  thus 
far  has  a  created  power,  so  to  speak,  that 
is,  makes  something  out  of  nothing; 
but  in  other  cases,  where  a  name  is  given 
which  more  or  less  defines  some  qualities 
of  the  thing  described,  the  thing  having 
a  real  existence,  this  naming  often  stops 
inquiries,  as  in  the  other  case,  and  we 
substitute  it  for  the  qualities  of  things ; 
that  is,  if  the  thing  be  named  properly, 
some  of  the  qualities  are  substituted  for 
all  the  qualities,  or  the  mind  rests  satis¬ 
fied  with  some  while  we  might  know 
many  more.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
in  all  partially  developed  subjects,  and  is, 
at  the  same,  a  cause  of  that  partial  de¬ 
velopment.  In  therapeutics,  for  example, 
opium  has  been  called  a  narcotic ;  many 
persons,  when  they  want  a  narcotic,  give 
opium,  not  as  opium,  but  as  a  narcotic, 
and  only  a  few  look  into  the  thing 
further,  and  perceive  that  opium  is  some¬ 
thing  more,  and  is  a  compound  of  many 
diverse  and  extraordinary  substances  of 
different  effects.  And  so  we  might  say 
of  almost  every  vegetable  drug  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.  Now  what  is  the  result 
of  all  this?  Why,  therapeutics  consist 
in  great  measure  of  a  system  of  names ; 
and  how  could  we  expect  otherwise  ? 
Names  are  prescribed — that  is,  are  sub¬ 
stituted — for  things,  and  of  course  you  can 
get  names  only  as  the  result. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

EXPLANATION  OF  ANATOMICAL 

TERMS 

USED  IN  THE  ARTICLES  UPON  DISLOCATIONS 


AND  FRACTURES. 

Spine  . Backbone. 

Clavicle  . Collarbone. 

Humerus  . Bone  of  the  arm  be¬ 

tween  the  shoulder  and  elbow. 

Radius  and  ulna... Two  bones  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm. 

Patella  . Kneecap. 

Femur  . Thighbone. 

Tibia  . Larger  bone  of  the  leg. 

Fibula . Smaller  bone  of  the  leg. 

Sternum  . . Breastbone. 

Coccygis . .....Smallest  bones  at  the 

bottom  of  the  back. 

Scapula  . Bladebone. 


All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which 
we  look  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 
the  resistless  force  of  perseverance. 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY. 
The  various  operations  of  Nature,  and 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  several 
j  substances  around  us,  are  so  much  better 
understood  by  an  attention  to  the  laws  of 
chemistry,  that  in  every  walk  of  life  the 
|  chemist  has  a  manifest  advantage  over  his 
illiterate  neighbour.  And  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  case  of  failure  or  disap¬ 
pointment  in  any  particular  line  of  com- 
‘  mercial  manufacture,  the  scientific  che¬ 
mist  has  resources  as  various  as  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives, 
to  which  the  uneducated  man  has  no 
access. 

W ere  parents  aware  of  this  truth,  every 
j  youth  would  be  instructed  in  the  first  prin- 
f  ciples  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
as  the  means  of  qualifying  him  for  mana¬ 
ging  with  advantage  the  concerns  with 
which  he  might  be  intrusted.  If  44  know¬ 
ledge  is  power,”  surely  the  love  of  know- 
;  ledge  and  a  taste  for  accurate  investigation 
j  are  the  most  likely  means  of  conducting 
him  into  that  path  which  leads  to  opulence, 
j  respectability,  and  rational  enjoyment. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  an  attention  to  this  science,  that  it  gives 
the  habit  of  investigation ,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  an  ardent  and  inquiring 
mind.  If  a  youth  has  been  taught  to 
receive  nothing  as  true  but  what  is  the 
result  of  experiment ,  he  will  be  in  little 
danger  of  ever  being  led  away  by  the 
insidious  arts  of  sophistry,  or  of  having  his 
mind  bewildered  by  fanaticism  or  super¬ 
stition.  The  knowledge  of  facts  is  what 
he  has  been  taught  to  esteem;  and  no 
reasoning,  however  specious,  will  ever 
induce  him  to  receive  as  true  what  ap¬ 
pears  incongruous,  or  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  demonstration  or  analogy. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  32. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  cell  takes 
its  origin  from  a  germ ,  which  may  be 
a  minute  atom ,  not  visible  without  a 
microscope  of  high  power.  This  atom 
appears,  in  its  earliest  condition,  to  be 
a  simple  particle  of  a  round  form;  but 
it  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  a 
distinction  becomes  apparent  between  its 
transparent  exterior,  and  its  coloured 
interior.  Thus  we  have  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  cell-wall  and  the  cavity. 
As  the  enlargement  proceeds,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  becomes  more  obvious,  the  cell- 
wall  is  seen  to  be  of  extreme  thinness 
and  perfectly  transparent,  and  to  be  the 
same  in  texture,  whilst  the  contents  of 
the  cavity  are  distinguished  by  the  colour, 
red  or  green,  according  to  the  species. 
At  first  they,  too,  seem  to  be  the  same, 
but  a  finely  granular  appearance  is  then 
perceptible,  and  a  change  gradually  takes 
place,  which  seems  to  consist  in  the  union 
of  the  minute  granules  into  atoms  of 
more  distinguishable  size  and  form. 
These  atoms,  which  are  the  germs  of 
new  cells,  seem  to  be  at  first  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  parent  cell ;  afterwards 
they  separate  from  it,  and  move  about 
in  its  cavity,  and  at  a  later  period,  the 
parent  cell  bursts  and  sets  them  free. 
Now  this  is  the  termination  of  the  life 
of  the  parent  cell,  but  it  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  life  of  a  new  production, 
since  every  one  of  these  germs  may 
become  developed  into  a  cell,  after  pre¬ 
cisely  the  foregoing  manner,  and  will 
then,  in  its  turn,  propagate  its  kind  by 


a  similar  process.  By  reasoning  upon  the 
foregoing  history,  we  may  arrive  at 
certain  conclusions,  which  will  be  found 
equally  applicable  to  all  living  beings. 
In  the  first  place  we  witness  the  origin 
of  the  cell  in  the  reproductive  action  of 
a  pre-existing  organism — a  phenomenon 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  life.  There  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  exception  to  this  rule.  So  far  as 
we  at  present  know,  every  plant  and 
every  animal  is  the  offspring  of  a  parent, 
to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance  in  all 
essential  particulars,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  individual  cells,  of  which 
the  composite  animal  and  vegetable  fabrics 
are  composed.  It  does  not  always  seem 
requisite,  however,  that  a  definite  germ- 
particle  should  have  been  prepared  by 
the  parent  cell,  for  there  appear  to  be 
cases  in  which  new  cells  originate,  in 
which  no  distinct  germs  can  be  detected  ; 
still  the  fluid  contained  must  have  been 
brought  about  by  cell  agency.  The  first 
stage  of  cell-formation  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  atoms  forming 
a  whole,  from  which  cells  grow ;  and  these 
new  cells  bear  the  same  relation  as  if 
they  had  originated  in  distinct  germs  or 
reproductive  atoms. 

The  first  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  germ  thus  furnished  into  a  new  cell, 
is  the  production  of  the  requisite  material. 
This,  however,  is  effected  only  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  for  even  the  simplest 
animal  cell  appears  entirely  dependant 
for  its  means  of  growth  upon  a  ready- 
prepared  supply  of  its  material.  The 
materials  which  the  plant  requires  are 
simply  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  small 
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quantity  of  ammonia ;  for  the  first  two 
supply  it  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  in  the  condition  requisite  for  the 
production  of  saccharine  or  gummy  matter, 
whilst  the  ammonia  furnishes  azote  for  the 
albuminous  matter,  which  is  required  by 
every  vegetable  cell  as  an  essential  material 
for  its  development. 

The  next  stage  of  cell-development  is 
'  the  appropriation  of  this  new  product  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  living  cell-structure, 
a  phenomenon  obviously  distinct  from  the 
i  above. 

We  now  come  to  the  act  of  organisation 
I  itself,  which  seems  to  consist  of  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  kind  of  change — 
that  is,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  particles 
;  — producing  substances  which  differ  both 
f  as  to  structure  and  properties  from  the 
materials  employed,  but  which  may  be 
so  closely  allied  to  them  in  chemical 
composition,  that  the  difference  cannot 
be  detected:  thus  we  find  that  in  animals, 
muscle  produces  muscle,  bone  generates 
bone,  nerve  develops  nerve,  in  continuity 
with  it,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  the  very  same  blood.  Every 
kind  of  cell  has  its  own  peculiar  endow¬ 
ments,  and  generates  in  its  interior  a 
compound  peculiar  to  itself.  The  nature 
of  this  compound  is  less  immediately 
dependant  upon  the  nourishing  materials 
which  are  supplied  to  the  cell,  than  upon 
the  original  inherent  powers  of  the  cell 
itself,  derived  from  its  germ,  having  a 
distinct  vitalising  agency  exerted  by  the 
cell  upon  its  contents. 

The  vitalising  influence  must  be  exerted 
upon  a  certain  portion  of  the  contents  of 
every  cell  that  is  capable  of  reproducing 
itself,  for  it  is  in  this  manner  that  those 
germs  are  produced,  in  which  all  the 
wonderful  properties  are  inherent,  that 
are  destined  to  manifest  themselves  when 
they  are  set  free  from  the  parent  cell. 
This  power  of  reproduction  is  one  of 
those  which  most  remarkably  distinguish 
the  living  being,  and  we  shall  find  that, 
in  the  highest  animal,  as  in  the  humblest 
plant,  it  essentially  consists  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  cell-germ  which,  when  set 
free,  gradually  develops  itself  into  a 
structure  like  that  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  reproductive  atoms  or  cell-germs  are 
formed,  like  the  tissue  and  the  contents 
of  the  parent  cell,  from  the  nourishing 


materials  which  it  has  the  power  of 
bringing  together  and  combining;  and 
in  their  turn  they  pass  through  a  cor¬ 
responding  series  of  changes,  and  at 
length  produce  a  new  generation  of 
similar  atoms,  by  which  the  race  is 
destined  to  be  continued.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  mystery  which  has  been  supposed 
to  attach  itself  to  this  process,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  in  reality  more 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  fact,  that 
the  parent  cell  organises  and  vitalises  the 
nourishment  which  it  has  formed,  so  that 
it  should  form  the  germ  of  a  new  indi¬ 
vidual  possessing  similar  properties  with 
itself,  than  in  incorporating  the  same 
material  with  its  own  structure,  and 
causing  it  to  take  a  share  in  its  own 
actions. 

Finally,  the  parent  cell  having  arrived 
at  its  full  development,  having  passed 
through  the  whole  series  of  changes  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  having 
prepared  the  germs  by  which  the  race  is 
to  be  propagated,  dies  and  decays;  that 
is,  all  those  operations  which  distinguish 
the  living  organised  structure  from  inert 
matter,  cease  to  be  performed,  and  it  is 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  chemical 
forces  only,  which  speedily  occasion  a 
separation  of  its  elements  and  cause  them 
to  return  to  their  original  forms,  namely, 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  the  death  and  deeay  of  these 
cells  composing  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies  are  incessantly  taking  place  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  being,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  its  healthy  or  normal 
condition  depends  upon  the  constant 
removal  of  the  products  of  that  decay, 
and  upon  their  continual  replacement. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  these  products  be 
retained,  they  act  in  the  manner  of 
poisons,  being  quite  as  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  body  as  the  most  deleterious 
substances  introduced  from  without.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  be  duly  carried 
off,  but  be  ndt  replaced,  the  conditions 
essential  to  vital  action  are  not  fulfilled, 
and  the  death  of  the  whole  must  be  the 
result.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
as  plants  obtain  the  materials  of  their 
growth  from  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
taking  the  carbon  from  the  latter  and 
setting  free  the  oxygen,  so  do  they  re¬ 
quire,  as  the  condition  for  their  decay, 
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the  presence  of  oxygen,  which  may  re¬ 
unite  with  the  carbon  that  is  to  be  given 
back  to  the  atmosphere.  If  secluded 
from  this,  the  vegetable  tissues  may  be 
preserved  for  a  long  time  without  de¬ 
composition.  Generally  speaking,  indeed, 
they  are  not  prone  to  rapid  decay,  except 
at  a  high  temperature;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  have  so  little  evidence  in  plants 
of  the  constant  interior  change  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made.  Its  existence, 
however,  is  made  evident  by  the  fact, 
that  a  continual  extrication  of  carbonic 
acid  takes  place,  to  an  amount  which 
sometimes  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  decomposed,  and  of  the 
oxygen  set  free,  in  the  act  of  nutrition. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY  AND  THE 
APPROACHING  ELECTION. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 
I  would  say,  Medical  Botanists,  this  is  no 
time  for  slumber !  Awake  to  vigorous, 
energetic  action !  Embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  will  be  afforded  you,  on  the 
approaching  canvass,  to  expose  the  present 
legalised  system  of  medical  monopoly, 
which  admits  the  practice  of  so  much 
petty  tyranny  by  the  illiberal  and  narrow¬ 
minded  conduct  of  its  professors.  Tell 
your  representatives  that  you  intend  to 
choose  your  own  doctor,  that  you  have  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  that  you  will  not  rest 
satisfied  until  you  can  do  so,  without  being 
subject  to  annoyance  from  the  present 
legalised  staff.  Tell  them  you  must  have 
the  fortieth  section  of  the  Medical  Reform 
Act  of  1858  expunged  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  that  a  proper  indemnification 
of  your  own  medical  practitioner  must  be 
secured.  Arise  in  your  strength,  assert 
your  rights,  let  your  influence  be  felt, 
your  claims  must  then  be  recognised,  and 
the  general  election  of  1859  may  prove 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Medical  Botany. 

Lastiuea  Filix  Mas. 
Oxford ,  Wth  April ,  1859. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  LECTURE  AT 
BEDFORD. 

( Concluded  from  page  173.) 

Dr.  Coffin,  who  was  received  with 
loud  and  prolonged  cheering,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  the  meeting.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  to  know  how  they  were 


to  get  well  when  they  were  sick,  to  know 
how  to  wipe  away  the  tear  from  the  cheek 
of  the  sorrowful,  and  to  relieve  those  who 
were  laid  on  a  bed  of  languishing.  The 
man  who  would  throw  a  clog  in  the  way 
of  this,  was  an  enemy  to  the  human 
family,  let  him  be  who  he  may.  (Cheers.) 
The  medical  profession,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  were  doing  the  very  thing  which  he 
had  just  mentioned.  He  was  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Barker,  but  he  should  directly. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Every  step 
in  the  way  of  reform  had  been  met  with 
opposition :  it  was  so  with  everything 
that  was  known.  Poor  Windsor  got 
stoned  out  of  Bristol,  because  he  was  for 
lighting  up  the  town  with  gas.  “  Light 
the  town  v  ith  gas  !  ”  said  they,  “  why  you 
will  be  blowing  the  lot  of  us  up !  ” 
(Laughter.)  It  was  exactly  the  same  with 
railways.  He  remembered  being  on  a 
coach  in  France,  and  the  driver  said  to 
him,  pointing  to  an  embankment  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  “  There  is  the  Boulogne  and  Amiens 
Railway.”  He  (the  lecturer)  said  to  him, 
“That  will  spoil  your  trade,  won’t  it?” 
The  driver  replied,  “  Oh,  no !  nobody  will 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  and  get  smashed 
upon  that.”  (Laughter.)  But  they  had 
the  railway,  and  there  was  not  a  dili¬ 
gence  upon  the  road  :  the  journey  used  to 
occupy  twenty-six  hours,  but  now  it  could 
be  done  in  four  or  five.  In  medicine  there 
must  be  great  reform,  because  the  great 
mass  of  the  practitioners  have  been  totally 
ignorant  of  their  profession.  The  medical 
men  of  this  country  were  men  of  power, 
influence,  and  money ;  and  if  a  man 
should  only  dare  to  tear  away  the  veil 
and  impart  knowledge  to  others,  he  would 
be  opposed  in  the  most  obstinate  manner 
by  those  men.  Every  mother  knew  when 
her  child  was  sick,  and  why  not  know 
how  to  relieve  it  ?  He  had  attempted  to 
tear  away  the  veil,  he  had  taught  people 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  by  so  doing 
he  had  brought  down  upon  himself  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  the  profession.  He 
did  not  believe  that  what  would  kill  a 
man  would  cure,  and  that  what  would 
make  a  man  drunk  would  make  him 
sober.  He  should  just  like  to  make 
every  medical  man  take  his  own 
medicine  a  week.  (Laughter.)  The 

system  which  he  used  was  a  system  jj 
which  allowed  anyone  to  investigate  it 
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— it  courted  inquiry;  and  anything  which 
did  not  do  that  was  a  humbug  in  society. 
That  morning  a  farmer  from  Essex  had 
brought  his  wife  for  him  to  see  ;  she  was 
suffering  from  rheumatism  most  dread¬ 
fully.  He  was  a  regular  jolly-looking 
English  farmer ;  he  looked  first-rate. 
(Laughter.)  He  (the  lecturer)  said  to 
him,  “  Suppose  you  had  a  heavy  load, 
and  your  two  horses  were  unable  to  move 
it,  what  should  you  do  ?” — “  Why,  put  on 
another  horse,  to  be  sure.”  (Laughter.) 
“  You  would  not  put  on  the  horse  to 
pull  in  an  opposite  direction  ' “  No, 

no,  that  would  be  no  use !” — “  Then,” 
said  he,  “  that  is  just  the  state  of  your 
wife’s  health;  the  doctors,  instead  of  check¬ 
ing  the  complaint,  have  only  been  adding 
to  it.”  He  remembered  once  travelling 
in  a  coach  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  some  time,  but  they 
were  moving  very  slowly.  All  at  once 
they  came  to  a  standstill ;  the  coachman 
came  to  the  door,  and,  touching  his  hat, 
said,  “  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,  you  will 
have  to  get  out,  for  we  are  stuck  in  the 
mud.”  (Laughter.)  There  being  a  lady 
in  the  coach,  they  were  anxious  that 
she,  at  all  events,  should  stay  inside, 
it  being  very  muddy.  The  gentlemen 
accordingly  got  out.  A  man  went  and 
procured  a  pole  from  a  neighbouring 
forest,  and  placed  it  under  the  hind 
axletree.  We  all  put  our  shoulders 
under,  and  away  went  the  coach.  Now, 
supposing  they  had  put  the  lever  under 
the  front  axle-tree,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  coach  would 
have  stuck  where  it  was.  He  believed 
the  general  system  of  medicine  was  much 
after  that  fashion.  In  his  opinion,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  mineral  poisons  acted 
exactly  the  same  as  the  lever  under  the 
front  axle-tree.  When  a  doctor  came  to 
j  a  patient  and  found  him  rather  feverish, 
he  often  wanted  to  take  away  blood.  The 
\  only  means  of  existence  was  the  blood, 
j  and  yet  the  doctor  wished  to  deprive  a 
man  of  so  essential  a  property.  But  the 
Great  Architect  had  given  them  certain 
herbs  which  would  cool  the  blood  more 
than  all  that.  He  begged  to  differ  with 
Dr.  Barker  in  the  statements  which  he 
1  had  made  at  the  trial.  Dr.  Barker  was 
quite  mistaken  when  he  stated  that  lobelia 
was  a  poison.  He  (the  lecturer)  had  ex¬ 


pected  that  Dr.  Barker  would  have  been 
there ;  he  had  invited  him,  in  as  polite  a 
manner  as  he  was  able,  to  be  present. 
But  he  was  not  there ;  and  they  might 
let  him  know  that  the  lecturer  believed 
he  had  talked  of  matters  of  which  he  was 
totally  ignorant,  and  that  there  was  a  man 
there  who  would  correct  them.  He  would 
bet  Dr.  Barker  £100  (but  it  was  very 
ungentlemanly  to  bet  with  a  man  behind 
his  back),  but  he  would  undertake  to  lay 
down  £100,  which  should  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  town,  if  Dr. 
Barker  could  prove  that  lobelia  was  a 
poison.  (Cheers.)  Then  Dr.  Barker  had 
said  that  there  were  only  two  sorts  of 
lobelia,  which  was  another  proof  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Welch 
was  once  a  witness  in  a  trial  in  America, 
and  was  asked  by  the  counsel  how  many 
kinds  of  lobelia  there  were,  to  which  he 
replied — two.  He  (the  lecturer),  who 
was  also  a  witness,  was  asked  the  same 
question,  and  he  answered  that  there  were 
thirty-nine,  and  that  five  of  them  were 
growing  within  a  mile  of  Dr.  Welch’s 
house.  The  man  looked  a  fool  before  the 
court,  being  totally  ignorant  of  what  he 
was  saying.  He  should  liken  the  case  of 
Dr.  Welsh  to  that  of  Dr.  Barker.  QThe 
lecturer  here  asked  the  permission  of  his 
audience  to  pull  off  his  coat,  as  he  was 
getting  rather  warm,  and  having  to  go  out 
at  the  close,  he  might  take  cold.  He  had  to 
lecture  in  London  on  the  following  evening, 
and  he  must  therefore  reserve  his  voice.  The 
request  was  responded  to  by  loud  cheer¬ 
ing  and  laughter.  Having  divested  him¬ 
self  of  that  garment,  he  proceeded.]  He 
looked  now  like  a  workman.  (Laughter.) 
An  Indian  once  told  him  that  there  was 
a  certain  herb  which  would  cure  a  rattle¬ 
snake’s  bite.  The  lecturer  described  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  tested  the  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  viper,  and  stated  that  as  soon 
as  the  viper  had  received  the  juice  of  the 
herb  into  its  system,  it  died.  The  cause 
of  this  was  that  the  viper  was  of  a  poison¬ 
ous  nature  and  the  herb  antipoisonous, 
and  death  occurred  as  soon  as  a  collision 
between  these  two  properties  took  place. 
Mr.  Thurnall  had  said  that  lobelia  was  a 
most  dangerous  poison,  and  it  should  be 
given  with  great  caution.  Of  course  it 
should  be  used  with  caution :  nobody 
would  ever  think  of  giving  beef-steaks  to 
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a  child.  In  lobelia  they  could  give  as 
much  as  they  liked.  Let  them  tell  Dr. 
Barker  or  Mr.  Thurnall  (for  he  supposed 
they  were  not  there)  that  he  would  meet 
them  there  on  that  rostrum  at  any  time  if 
they  would  give  him  proper  notice,  and 
discuss  the  matter :  he  would  ask  them 
what  they  considered  a  poisonous  dose ; 
he  would  take  twice  and  even  four  times 
the  quantity,  and  would  drink  the  whole 
off  before  a  body  of  spectators.  (Cheers.) 
Dr.  Letheby  had  stated  that  fifteen  grains 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  When 
he  heard  it,  he  took  out  his  pencil  and 
made  a  calculation ;  he  had  introduced 
three  thousand  pounds  avoirdupois  into 
this  country,  so  that  they  would  find  that 
he  had  given  sufficient  to  kill  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  eight  thousand 
of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects.  (Laughter.) 
Their  friend  Mr.  Crick  had  had  as  much 
as  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  at  his  house. 
ILe  would  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard 
to  the  judges  of  England.  They  had 
taken  a  noble  stand.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
one  time  Mr.  Crick  would  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  felon’s  cell,  and  have  been 
deprived  of  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
family.  But  Judge  Pollock  said,  “No; 
there  is  nothing  against  the  man.  He  is 
only  responsible  for  what  took  place 
during  the  week,  and  we  have  evidence 
to  show  that  the  child  improved  under 
his  treatment,  and  that  it  lived  for  a  week 
after  it  had  taken  any  lobelia.”  Thank 
God,  they  had  honest  judges.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  had  also  been  said  that  two 
teaspoonfuls  was  a  poisonous  dose;  but  he 
had  given  from  fifteen  grains  to  five  ounces 
at  a  dose,  and  it  had  proved  an  efficacious 
medicine.  He  did  not  wish  to  injure 
Dr.  Barker  in  public  opinion,  but  he  was 
only  for  making  matters  straight  which 
he  believed  had  been  misrepresented.  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  stood  and 
sworn  as  Dr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Thurnall 
did.  Last  year  the  Poisons  Bill  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Earl  Granville  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Among  the  poisons  mentioned 
in  the  bill  was  lobelia.  He  wrote  to  Earl 
Granville,  and  stated  that  his  lordship 
was  labouring  under  a  delusion,  that 
lobelia  was  as  harmless  as  water,  and  that 
it  was  not  an  acro-narcotic  poison.  Earl 
Granville  replied  to  his  letter  with  his 


own  hand.  He  (the  lecturer)  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  committee  as  a  witness, 
when  he  again  stated  that  lobelia  was  not 
a  poison.  Dr.  Taylor  was  there,  and  said  | 
“  Lobelia  is  a  poison.”  He  (the  speaker) 
replied,  “  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  a  '! 
poison,  for  I  have  taken  half  an  ounce,  j 
and  here  I  am.”  He  afterwards  wrote  to  I 
Dr.  Taylor  on  the  subject,  but  received  no 
reply  from  him.  Earl  Granville  with  his 
own  hand  could  answer  his  letter,  but  the  |j 
pettit-minded  Taylor  would  not  even  con¬ 
descend  to  reply.  The  lecturer  here  elo¬ 
quently  submitted  the  claims  of  Medical 
Botany  to  the  attention  and  investigation  [ 
of  the  public  at  large.  He  had  instructed  j 
the  public  mind,  and  that  had  mortally 
offended  the  doctors.  He  was  desirous  of 
doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures.  By 
the  principles  of  Medical  Botany  it  was 
within  the  reach  of  the  mother  to  know 
how  to  treat  her  child  in  the  first  stage  of 
disease.  The  speaker  stated  that  at  one 
time  in  America  he  was  suffering  from 
“  consumption  ;”  he  had  been  given  up  by 
no  less  than  nine  medical  men,  and  in  that 
condition  left  to  die.  He  was  at  that  time 
an  assistant  at  a  surgery,  but  living  with 
his  mother.  An  Indian  woman  from  the 
wild  woods  one  day  went  into  his  mother’s 
house,  and  having  looked  at  him,  left 
the  room.  She  then  told  his  mother  that 
she  could  cure  her  son  for  a  gallon  of 
cider.  (Laughter.)  “A  gallon  of  cider! 
why  you  shall  have  a  hogshead,”  said 
his  mother.  The  woman  accordingly 
went  and  procured  some  herbs  from  the 
wood,  and  made  him  a  mixture.  He 
drank  it,  and  he  rapidly  recovered.  Now 
that  poor  ignorant  woman — ignorant  did 
he  say  ?  she  knew  more  than  all  the 
nine  doctors  put  together— had  restored 
him  to  life  again.  One  day,  as  he  was 
recovering,  his  master  called  to  see  him, 
and  intimated  to  him  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  return  to  the  surgery.  “  I 
shall  never  return,”  said  he.  He  then 
explained  to  his  master  that  the  woman 
had  cured  him,  and  offered  him  a  recipe. 
But  the  man  indignantly  refused  it,  and 
he  (the  lecturer)  believed  that  were  he  to 
offer  Dr.  Barker  a  copy  of.  his  “  Guide 
to  Health,”  he  would  treat  it  in  the  same 
manner.  (Laughter.)  From  that  time 
he  became  a  herbalist.  Let  them  not 
condemn  Medical  Botany  until  they  had 
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tried  it.  If  they  were  ill,  let  them  go 
to  Mr.  Crick,  and  they  would  find  that 
he  was  a  man  who  well  understood  what 
he  was  doing.  [[Our  want  of  space  forbids 
us  giving  the  closing  exhortations  of  Dr. 
Coffin  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
science  of  Medical  Botany.] 

Mr.  Garner  then  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : 

“  That  this  meeting  sympathises  with 
Mr.  F.  TV.  Crick  for  the  anxiety  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  late  unjust 
prosecution,  and  congratulates  him  upon 
the  result  of  the  trial.” 

Mr.  Scott,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Crick  thanked  the  meeting  for 
their  sympathy.  He  remarked  that  in¬ 
stead  of  this  gross  prosecution  making  a 
serious  impression  upon  him,  it  had  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
his  interesting  lecture  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Dr.  Coffin  briefly  returned  thanks, 
and  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  so 
large  an  audience  present,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  that  there  were  two  or  three  other 
important  meetings  in  the  town. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Dr.  Coffin  to  stay  at  his 
agent’s  in  Harpur-street,  and  give  advice 
gratis  from  eight  to  one  on  the  following 
day. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  we  understand 
a  large  number  of  persons  visited  Mr. 
Crick’s,  and  received  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Coffin  gratis. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 


These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant  j 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  patrons  and  sub¬ 
scribers  that  we  are  unavoidably  com¬ 
pelled  to  postpone  our  usual  illustration, 
but  will  make  the  omission  right  by 
giving  two  illustrations  next  time,  the 
subjects  of  which  will  be  Pennyroyal  and  r 
Mountain  Flax.  j 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  | 

(Continued  from  page  168.) 

If  a  colourless  solution  of  galls  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric 
acid  equally,  a  brown  precipitate  will  be 
produced.  This  is  a  distinguishing  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  this  metal. 

Alloy  a  piece  of  silver  with  a  portion 
of  lead,  place  the  alloy  upon  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  attach  a  blow-pipe  to  a  gaso¬ 
meter  charged  with  oxygen  gas,  light  the 
charcoal  first  with  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
keep  up  the  heat  by  pressing  upon  the 
machine.  When  the  metals  get  into 
complete  fusion,  the  lead  will  begin  to 
burn,  and  very  soon  will  be  all  dissipated 
in  a  white  smoke,  leaving  the  silver  in  a 
state  of  purity.  This  experiment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  fixity  of  the  noble 
metals. 

If  oxide  of  cobalt  be  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  a  red  solution  will  be  produced 
different  in  colour  from  that  of  all  other 
metallic  oxides. 

If  nickel  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a 
beautiful  green  solution  will  be  formed. 
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The  oxide  of  this  metal  is  used  to  give  a 
delicate  grass-green  to  porcelain. 

When  colourless  prussiate  of  potash  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  titanium,  this 
metal  will  be  precipitated  also  of  a  green 
colour. 

Add  a  little  colourless  solution  of  galls 
to  a  clear  solution  of  antimony  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  metal  will  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

If  a  solution  of  tungstate  of  potash  be 
poured  into  a  solution  of  the  green  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  a  yellow  precipitate  will 
fall  down.  By  this  experiment  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  this  metal 
is  exhibited. 

If  a  solution  of  the  green  sulphate  of 
iron  be  dropped  into  a  nitro-muriate  of 
gold,  the  last  metal  will  be  immediately 
precipitated.  In  this  state  it  is  often 
employed  in  gilding  china. 

If  flowers,  or  any  other  figures,  be 
drawn  upon  a  riband  or  silk  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  silk, 
moistened  with  water,  be  then  exposed 
to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  silver 
will  be  revived,  and  the  figures,  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  silk,  will  become  visible, 
and  shine  with  metallic  brilliancy. 

By  proceeding  in  the  same  manner, 
and  using  a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  silks  may  be  permanently 
gilt  at  a  most  trifling  expense,  and  will 
exhibit  an  appearance  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  be  conceived. 

To  a  similar  solution  of  gold  add  about 
a  fourth  part  of  ether ;  shake  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  wait  till  the  fluids  separate ; 
the  upper  stratum,  or  ethereal  gold,  is 
then  to  be  carefully  poured  off  into 
another  vessel.  If  any  polished  steel 
instrument  or  utensil  be  dipped  into  this 
solution,  and  instantly  plunged  into  water, 
the  surface  will  have  acquired  a  coat  of 
pure  gold,  being  a  very  elegant  and 
economical  mode  of  preserving  steel  from 
rust. 

If  nitro-muriate  of  platina  be  mixed 
with  a  fourth  part  of  its  bulk  of  ether, 
and  the  mixture  suffered  to  settle,  the 
ethereal  solution  of  platina  may  be 
decanted  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 
Polished  brass,  and  some  other  metals, 
immersed  in  this  solution  will  be  covered 
with  a  coat  of  platina.  This  process  may 
be  applied  to  many  useful  purposes. 


Prepare  a  very  dilute  and  colourless 
solution  of  platina  by  dropping  a  small 
quantity  of  the  nitro-muriate  of  that 
metal  into  a  glass  of  water.  If  a  single 
drop  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  tin 
be  added  to  this,  a  bright  red  precipitate 
will  be  instantly  produced.  A  more  deli¬ 
cate  test  than  this  of  any  metal  cannot 
be  conceived. 

If  a  morsel  of  the  dried  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (not  the  lunar  caustic) 
be  laid  on  a  piece  of  burning  charcoal, 
the  metallic  salt  will  immediately  defla¬ 
grate,  throw  out  the  most  beautiful  scin¬ 
tillations  that  can  be  imagined,  and  the 
surface  of  the  charcoal  will  be  richly 
coated  with  metallic  silver. 

To  a  colourless  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  add  an  equally  colourless  solution 
of  sub-borate  of  soda.  This  will  produce 
a  double  decomposition,  and  form  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate  of  borate  of  mercury : 
giving  an  instance  of  difference  of  colour 
in  metals,  by  their  union  with  different 
acids. 

Into  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  pour  a  little  liquid  caustic  am¬ 
monia.  This  will,  precipitate  the  copper 
of  a  bluish  white.  During  its  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  the  precipitate  will  be 
redissolved,  and  a  beautiful  blue  liquid, 
called  aqua  celestis,  will  be  the  result. 

Dissolve  a  few  crystals  of  nitro-muriate 
of  gold  in  about  eight  times  their  weight 
of  pure  water ;  place  a  thin  slip  of  char¬ 
coal  in  the  solution,  and  heat  the  whole 
by  means  of  a  sand-bath.  When  the 
solution  has  acquired  nearly  a  boiling 
heat,  the  gold  will  precipitate  itself  on 
the  charcoal,  in  its  metallic  splendour, 
forming  a  singular  and  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance.  This  experiment  Is  designed  to 
show  that  metals  become  insoluble  the 
moment  they  impart  their  oxygen  to 
foreign  bodies. 

Proceed  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and 
submit  the  vessel  with  its  contents  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Here  the  metal  will  be 
reduced,  and  the  charcoal  as  effectually 
gilt  as  before.  This  is  illustrative  of  the 
deoxidising  power  of  the  suns  rays. 

Drop  a  little  leaf  gold  into  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid  and  it  will  instantly  disappear.  ,| 
This  experiment  is  designed  to  show  the  j) 
great  solubility  of  the  metals,  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  proper  menstruum. 
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Pour  a  little  purified  nitric  acid  into 
one  wineglass,  and  muriatic  acid  into 
another ;  and  drop  a  little  leaf  gold  into 
each.  Here  neither  of  these  corrosive 
acids  will  act  at  all  upon  the  metal.  The 
gold  will  remain  untouched.  Now  pour 
the  whole  contents  of  the  two  glasses 
together,  and  the  metal  will  disappear, 
and  be  as  effectually  dissolved  as  in  the 
last  experiment. 

If  a  little  metallic  arsenic  in  powder  be 
mixed  with  a  few  zinc  filings,  and  then 
treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  arse- 
nuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  collected, 
which  burns  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  lam¬ 
bent  white  flame. 

If  a  portion  of  this  gas,  issuing  from  a 
very  small  tube,  be  set  on  fire,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  large  glass  receiver  of  oxy¬ 
gen  gas,  and  the  stream  of  arsenurretted 
hydrogen  kept  up  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bladder,  a  blue  flame  of  uncommon  splen¬ 
dour  will  be  produced. 

Take  an  amalgam  of  lead  and  mercury, 
and  another  amalgam  of  bismuth,  let  those 
two  solid  amalgams  be  mixed  by  triture, 
and  they  will  instantly  become  fluid. 

If  a  little  pure  white  calomel  be  rubbed 
in  a  glass  mortar  with  a  little  colourless 
solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  the  whole 
will  become  intensely  black. 

A  little  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
manganese  being  exposed  in  a  glass  phial 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  its  rose  colour 
will  entirely  fade.  This  is  another  ex¬ 
periment  to  show  the  deoxidising  power 
of  the  sun’s  rays.  If  the  phial  be  removed 
into  a  dark  room,  the  original  colour  of 
the  solution  will  be  restored. 

Dissolve  about  a  drachm  of  pulverised 
sulphate  of  copper  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  separate  vessel, 
in  hot  water.  By  mixing  the  contents 
of  the  two  glasses,  a  quadruple  salt  will 
be  formed  which  gives  a  yellow  colour 
to  the  solution  while  hot,  and  becomes 
green  when  cold. 

Mix  three  grains  of  sulphur  with  nine 
grains  of  dry  nitrate  of  silver,  and  lay 
the  mixture  in  a  small  heap  on  an  anvil, 
or  on  any  piece  of  solid  metal.  If  the 
mixture  be  now  struck  smartly  with  a 
cold  hammer,  the  sulphur  will  inflame,  j 


but  no  detonation  will  ensue.  This  is  an 
instance  of  a  metallic  salt  being  decom¬ 
posed,  and  a  combustible  substance  in¬ 
flamed  by  percussion. 

If  the  experiment  be  repeated,  and  the 
mass  be  struck  with  a  hot  hammer,  the 
mixture  detonates,  and  the  silver  is 
reduced. 

Pour  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  immerse  a  few 
slips  of  copper  in  it.  In  a  short  time 
a  portion  of  the  copper  will  be  dissolved, 
and  all  the  silver  precipitated  in  a  metallic 
form.  If  the  solution,  which  now  contains 
copper,  be  decanted  into  another  glass,  and 
pieces  of  iron  added  to  it,  this  metal  will 
then  be  dissolved,  and  the  copper  pre¬ 
cipitated,  yielding  a  striking  example  of 
peculiar  affinities. 

Melt  a  portion  of  grain  tin,  and  pour 
it  into  a  metallic  cup.  Allow  it  to  cool 
till  it  is  congealed  to  some  depth,  then 
pierce  the  solid  erupt,  and  carefully  pour 
out  that  portion  which  is  still  liquid.  If  | 
what  remains  in  the  vessel  be  suffered  j 
to  cool  entirely,  it  will  present  rhomboidal 
crystals  of  considerable  size,  formed  by 
the  assemblage  of  a  great  number  of 
small  needles  longitudinally  united. 

Treat  silver  in  the  same  way,  and  we 
shall  procure  a  metallic  mass  crystallised 
in  quadrangular  or  octohedral  prisms. 
There  two  experiments  will  succeed  better 
if  the  metal  be  poured  into  a  vessel  with 
an  orifice  in  the  bottom,  which  must  be 
stopped  with  a  proper  plug,  and  this 
removed  as  soon  as  the  upper  crust 
hardens ;  the  liquid  metal  will  then  run 
out,  and  that  which  is  congealed  will 
exhibit  a  regular  crystallisation. 

Form  an  amalgam  with  four  parts  of 
silver  leaf  and  two  of  mercury,  and 
dissolve  this  amalgam  in  diluted  nitric 
acid.  Then  add  water  to  the  solution, 
equal  to  thirty  times  the  weight  of  the 
metals  employed,  and  put  the  whole  aside 
for  use.  If  an  ounce  of  this  solution  be 
at  any  time  poured  into  a  phial,  and  a 
small  piece  of  soft  amalgam  of  silver  be 
dropped  in,  filaments  of  reduced  silver 
will  shoot  from  it,  and  extend  upwards, 
in  the  form  of  a  shrub.  This  appear¬ 
ance  of  arborescence  is  called  the  tree  of 
Diana. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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UNCIVILISED  BEAUTIFYING. 
Dr.  Coffin  having  given  his  most 
interesting  lecture  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  North- American  Indians, 
we,  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers, 
give  an  account  of  the  several  customs  of 
the  uncivilised  portion  of  the  human 
family,  who  deem  the  embellishment  of 
their  persons  in  the  manner  about  being 
stated,  the  height  of  beauty. 

The  operation  of  tattooing,  or  punc¬ 
turing  and  staining  the  skin,  has  prevailed 
in  various  degrees,  in  most  parts  of  the 
j  world ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  most  ex- 
'  tensively  and  generally  in  the  South-Sea 
I  Islands,  where  it  is  considered  as  highly 
ornamental.  The  art  is  carried  to  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  Washington  or 
New  Marquesas  Islands;  where  wealthy 
and  powerful  individuals  are  often  covered 
with  various  designs  from  head  to  foot. 
The  elegance  and  symmetry  of  the  tat¬ 
tooed  figures  are  as  much  admired  by 
them  as  those  of  dress  are  by  us.  We 
may  pardon  their  simplicity  in  attaching 
so  much  value  to  the  multiplicity  and 
arrangement  of  these  punctures,  when 
we  consider  that  those  satisfactory  tests 
of  personal  merit,  the  stars,  ribbons  and 
orders,  of  which  more  civilised  men  are 
so  justly  proud,  are  not  yet  known  to 
them.  For  performing  the  operation,  the 
artist  uses  the  wing-bone  of  a  tropic 
bird,  which  is  rendered  jagged  and 
pointed  at  the  end  like  a  comb,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  sometimes 
in  a  straight  line,  and  larger  or  smaller 
according  to  the  figures  he  designs  to 
make.  This  instrument  is  fixed  into  a 
bamboo  handle  about  as  thick  as  the 
finger,  with  which  the  puncturer,  by 
means  of  another  cane,  strikes  so  gently 
and  dexterously  that  it  scarcely  pierces 
through  the  skin.  The  principal  strokes 
of  the  figures  to  be  tattooed  are  first 
sketched  upon  the  body  with  the  same 
dye  that  is  afterwards  rubbed  into  the 
punctures,  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  use 
of  the  instrument.  The  punctures  being 
so  made  that  the  blood  and  lymph  ooze 
through  the  orifice,  a  thick  dye,  composed 
|  of  ashes  from  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  mixed 
with  water,  is  rubbed  in.  This  occasions 
at  first  a  slight  degree  of  smarting  and 
inflammation;  it  then  heals,  and,  when 


the  crust  comes  off  after  some  days,  the 
bluish  or  blackish-blue  figure  appears. 

“  When  once  the  decorations  are  begun, 
some  addition  is  constantly  made  to  them 
at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  months ; 
and  this  is  not  unfrequently  continued 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  before  the  whole 
tattooing  is  completed.  We  saw  some 
old  men  of  the  higher  ranks  who  were 
punctured  over  and  over  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  outlines  of  each  separate  figure 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and 
the  body  had  an  almost  Negro-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  is,  according  to  the  general 
idea,  the  height  of  perfection  in  ornament, 
probably  because  the  cost  of  it  has  been 
very  great,  and  it  therefore  shows  a  person 
of  superlative  wealth.” — Langsdorff. 

The  colour  of  the  tattooed  figures 
resides  in  the  cutis  or  true  skin ;  the 
cuticle  is  not  affected.  Contrary  to  what 
we  should  have  inferred,  from  the  gene¬ 
rally  assumed  principle  of  constant  change 
in  the  component  particles  of  animal 
bodies,  these  marks  are  indelible;  they 
are  neither  extinguished,  nor  rendered 
fainter  by  lapse  of  time,  and  can  be  got 
rid  of  only  by  excision. 

Another  mode  of  ornamenting  the  skin 
by  means  of  raised  cicatrices  is  principally 
practised  in  Africa.  Winterbottom  informs 
us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone  it  is  peculiar  to  the  female  sex ; 

44  that  it  is  used  upon  the  back,  breast, 
abdomen,  and  arms,  forming  a  variety 
of  figures  upon  the  skin,  which  appears 
as  if  embossed.  The  figures  intended  to 
be  represented  are  first  drawn  upon  the 
skin  with  a  piece  of  stick  dipped  in  wood- 
ashes,  after  which  the  line  is  divided 
by  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  The  wound  is 
then  healed  as  quickly  as  possible,  by 
washing  it  with  an  infusion  of  bullanta.  I 
These  incisions  or  marks  are  generally 
made  during  childhood,  and  are  very 
common  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  each 
nation  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  ornament¬ 
ing  themselves,  so  that  by  the  disposition 
of  the  marks  it  is  easy  to  know  what 
country  the  person  belongs  to :  for  the 
most  part,  the  females  possess  the  greatest 
number  of  these  painful  ornaments.” 

In  the  recent  voyage  up  to  the  Congo, 
the  embossed  cicatrices  were  found  a 
very  common  ornament.  Captain  Tuckey 
observed,  on  entering  the  river,  44  that  all 
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the  visitors,  whether  Christians  or  idolaters, 
had  figures  raised  on  their  skins  in  cica¬ 
trices.”  As  he  proceeded  further,  he 
found  that  “  the  cicatrices  or  ornamental 
marks  on  the  bodies  of  both  men  and 
women  were  much  more  raised  than  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  women 
in  particular  had  their  chest  and  belly 
below  the  navel  embossed  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  caused  them  infinite  pain.” 

The  septum  narium  is  sometimes  per¬ 
forated,  and  a  piece  of  bone  or  wood  worn 
in  the  aperture,  often  of  considerable 
magnitude.  But  the  most  singular  prac¬ 
tice  is  that  of  the  women  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America,  who  make  a  large 
horizontal  slit  in  the  lower  lip,  parallel 
to  the  opening  of  the  lips,  and  penetrating 
into  the  mouth ;  they  wear  in  it  ornaments 
of  different  kinds,  but  generally  oval 
pieces  of  wood  a  little  concave  on  the 
two  surfaces,  and  grooved  at  the  edge. 
The  smallest  of  these  additional  mouths, 
as  described  by  Vancouver,  was  inches 
long;  the  largest  3-^  inches  by  1^. 
Capt.  Dixon  brought  home  one  of  the  lip 
ornaments,  that  measured  3|  inches  by  2§. 
It  was  inlaid  with  a  small  pearly  shell,  and 
surrounded  with  a  rim  of  copper. 

The  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Fox 
Islands  seem  determined  to  unite  all 
kinds  of  personal  embellishment.  “They 
make  three  incisions  in  the  under  lip ; 
they  place  in  the  middle  one  a  flat  bone 
or  a  small  coloured  stone;  and  in  each 
of  the  side  ones  a  long  pointed  piece  of 
bone,  which  bends  and  reaches  almost  to 
the  ears.  They  likewise  make  a  hole 
through  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  into 
which  they  put  a  small  piece  of  bone 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  nostrils 
extended.  They  also  pierce  holes  in  the 
ears,  and  wear  in  them  what  little 
ornaments  they  can  procure.” 

The  barbarous  Chinese  custom  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  feet  of  women,  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  their  irrational  purpose 
is  accomplished,  are  well  known.  While 
the  Europeans  were  expressing  their 
surprise  at  such  an  absurdity,  and  pitying 
the  sufferers,  they  were  constantly  per¬ 
mitting  under  their  own  eyes  the  equally, 
if  not  more,  pernicious  practice  of  tight 
stays ;  by  which  the  figure  of  the  thorax 
is  completely  and  permanently  altered  at 
its  lower  part. 


When  the  male  New-Hollanders  ap¬ 
proach  the  age  of  puberty,  they  have  one 
of  the  front  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
knocked  out,  with  a  curious  set  of  cere¬ 
monies  described  and  delineated  by  Mr. 
Collins.  The  women  of  these  people, 
and  of  some  others,  particularly  in  the 
South  Sea,  are  often  seen  to  have  lost 
one  or  two  joints  of  the  little  finger. 
The  exact  nature  and  object  of  both  these 
mutilations  are  not  understood. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

Absorption. — If  muriatic  acid  gas  be 
thrown  into  water,  the  water  becomes 
acidulous,  and  an  absorption  of  the  gas  is 
said  to  have  taken  place.  When  a  gas 
loses  its  gaseous  properties  by  combina¬ 
tion,  it  is  said  to  be  absorbed;  but  this 
term  is  not  employed  when  we  speak  only 
of  the  condensation  of  a  gas,  by  cold  or 
pressure. 

Accension. — A  term  employed  by  the 
old  chemists  to  denote  sudden  inflam¬ 
mation  or  conflagration,  by  the  mixture 
of  two  or  more  substances. 

Acetates. —Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  acetic 
acid. 

Acidifiable. — Capable  of  forming  an 
acid.  Thus  sulphur  is  said  to  be  an 
acidifiable  base. 

Acids. — Substances  which  produce  that 
sensation  on  the  tongue  which  we  call 
sour ;  but  some  substances  are  classed 
with  the  acids  which  have  not  this  cha¬ 
racteristic,  though  they  possess  some  of 
the  other  properties  of  acids. 

Acidules. — A  term  applied  to  the 
natural  combination  of  some  acids  with  a 
portion  of  potash.  The  oxalic  acid  and 
the  tartaric  are  the  only  acids  that  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  this  state  of  semi¬ 
saturation. 

Adapter. — A  chemical  utensil  fixed 
between  a  retort  and  its  receiver.  Thus 
a  tube  fixed  at  the  neck  of  a  retort  for 
the  purpose  of  lengthening  it,  is  called  an 
adapter,  and  sometimes  an  adopter.  A 
vessel  having  two  necks  when  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  bears  the  same  name. 

Aeriform  fluids. — Fluid  substances  com¬ 
bined  with  an  additional  portion  of  calo¬ 
ric  sufficient  to  give  them  the  gaseous 
form. 
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Affinity,  chemical. — A  term  used  to 
express  that  peculiar  propensity  which 
different  species  of  matter  have  to  unite 
with  each  other,  or  with  portions  of 
matter  of  their  own  species. 

Affinity  of  aggregation. — A  force  hy 
which  two  bodies  of  the  same  kind  tend 
to  combine,  and  by  which  an  aggregate 
is  formed  without  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  substances  being  at  all  changed. 

Affinity  of  composition. — A  force  by 
which  substances  of  different  kinds  unite, 
and  by  which  matter  is  formed  whose 
properties  are  different  from  those  of  the 
bodies  before  their  combination.  This 
attraction  is  stronger  in  proportion  as  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  is  different  between 
which  it  is  exerted. 

Agent. — Any  substance  which  has  the 
property  of  producing  chemical  action  is 
called  a  chemical  agent. 

Aggregates. — Substances  whose  parts 
are  united  by  cohesive  and  not  by  chemi¬ 
cal  attraction. 

Albumen. — The  modern  name  for  co- 
agulable  lymph.  It  is  that  peculiar 
animal  substance  which  forms  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  the  white  of  eggs,  and  other 
I  compounds. 

Alcohol. — Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
When  good,  its  specific  gravity  is  only 
0.836. 

Alembic. — The  term  formerly  given  to 
several  stills  used  by  chemists  for  their 
distillations. 

Alkalies. — Peculiar  substances  which 
have  a  burning  and  caustic  taste,  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  combination.  When 
united  with  acids  they  form  mild  alkaline 
salts. 

Alloys.— A  combination  of  any  two 
metals,  except  mercury,  is  called  an  alloy. 
Thus  gold  is  alloyed  either  with  silver  or 
copper,  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

Alluvial. — By  alluvial  depositions  is 
meant  the  soil  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
washing  down  of  their  particles  by  tor¬ 
rents  of  water. 

Alumium. — The  pure  base  of  alumina. 

Amalgam. — A  combination  or  mixture 
of  mercury  with  any  other  metal,  is  called 
an  amalgam. 

Ammoniacal  salts. — Salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  acid  with  ammonia  or 
volatile  alkali. 
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Analysis. — The  resolution  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  into  its  constituent  parts,  for  the 
purpose  of  examination. 

Annealing. — The  art  of  rendering 
substances  tough  which  are  naturally 
hard  and  brittle.  Glass  and  iron  are 
annealed  by  gradual  cooling ;  brass  and 
copper,  by  heating  and  then  suddenly 
plunging  them  in  cold  water. 

Apparatus,  chemical.— This  term  is 
descriptive  of  all  the  utensils  made  use 
of  in  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  are  stills,  furnaces,  crucibles,  retorts, 
receivers,  matrasses,  worm-tubs,  pneu¬ 
matic  troughs,  thermometers,  &c. 

Arcanum  duplicatum. — An  old  name 
of  the  salt  which  is  now  called  sulphate 
of  potash. 

Areometer. — A  graduated  glass  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  bulb,  by  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  is  ascertained.  Baumes 
areometer  is  that  which  is  chiefly  referred 
to  when  the  French  writers  speak  of  this 
instrument. 

Argil.-— The  name  employed  by  the 
old  chemical  writers  to  denote  alumina, 
or  common  clay. 

Argillaceous. — A  term  descriptive  of 
those  earths  which  contain  alumina  or 
clay. 

Aroma. — A  term  used  for  the  odour 
which  arises  from  certain  vegetables,  or 
their  infusions. 

Arseniates.— Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
binations  of  any  base  with  the  arsenic 
acid. 

Atmometer. —  An  instrument  contrived 
by  Professor  Leslie  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  exhalation  from  a  humid  sur¬ 
face  in  a  given  time. 

Atmospheres. — This  term  is  used  to 
express  a  degree  of  additional  pressure 
given  to  fluids.  Thus,  if,  in  order  to 
impregnate  water  with  any  of  the  gases, 
a  pressure  of  15lbs.  is  produced  upon 
every  square  inch  of  surface,  one  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  said  to  be  given  to  the  inch ;  if 
30lbs.,  two  atmospheres,  &c. 

Attraction. — Chemical  attraction  is  a 
term  synonymous  with  affinity. 

Azote.— A  name  given  by  the  French 
chemists  to  nitrogen. 

Balloon.— A  term  given  by  the  French 
to  their  spherical  chemical  receivers. 

Balsams. — Certain  aromatic  resinous 
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substances,  which  are  obtained  from  some 
trees  by  incisions.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
Canada  balsam,  the  balsam  of  Copaiva, 
the  balsam  of  Tolu,  &c. 

Barium. — The  base  of  the  earth  called 
barytes. 

Barometer. —  An  instrument  which 
shows  the  variation  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  a 
column  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  at¬ 
tached  to  a  graduated  plate. 

Base. — A  chemical  term,  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  denote  the  earth,  the  alkali,  or 
the  metal  which  is  combined  with  an  acid 
to  form  a  salt. 

Baths. — Yessels  for  distillations  or  di¬ 
gestion,  contrived  to  transmit  heat  gradu¬ 
ally  and  regularly. 

Baths,  sand. — Yessels  filled  in  part  with 
dry  sand,  in  which  those  retorts  are 
placed  which  require  a  greater  heat  than 
can  be  given  by  boiling  water.  In  large 
works,  iron  plates  are  used  instead  of 
vessels  of  capacity.  They  are  often  called 
sand-heats. 

i 

Baths,  water. — -Yessels  of  boiling  water, 
in  which  other  vessels  containing  the 
matters  to  be  distilled  or  digested  are 
placed,  in  order  that  the  same  heat  may 
be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  of  any 
particular  process. 

Benzoates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  benzoic 
acid. 

Bittern. — The  mother  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  crystallisation  of  muriate 
of  soda  (sea  salt).  It  generally  contains 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  a  small  portion 
of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Bitumen. — A  generic  term  applied  to 
a  variety  of  fossil  inflammable  substances. 

Blow-pipe. — An  instrument  to  increase 
and  direct  the  flame  of  a  lamp  for  the 
analysis  of  minerals,  and  for  other  chemi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Yisits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russeli-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Foed’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital- 
k  fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204^-,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High. 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  same  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  33. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  latter  operation  is  only  effected  under 
the  stimulus  of  sun-light ;  the  former  is 
constantly  going  on,  by  day  and  night, 
in  sunshine  and  shade,  and  if  it  be 
impeded  or  prevented  by  want  of  a  due 
supply  of  oxygen,  the  plant  speedily 
becomes  unheal ty.  Now  this  extrication 
of  the  products  of  internal  decay  is 
termed  excretion.  It  is  usually  confined, 
in  plants,  to  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  by  the  union  of  the 
particles  of  their  tissues  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air — a  process  identical  with  that 
which  occurs  after  the  death  of  the  entire 
structure ;  but  in  animals  it  is  much  more 
complicated,  owing  to  the  larger  number 
of  constituents  in  their  fabric,  and  to  the 
much  greater  variety  in  the  proportions 
in  which  these  are  combined :  hence  the 
products  of  internal  decay  or  decompo¬ 
sition  are  much  more  numerous  and 
varied,  and  several  distinct  modes  are 
devised  for  getting  rid  of  them.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  animal  tissues  are  much 
I  further  removed  than  the  vegetable  from 
I  the  composition  of  inorganic  bodies,  they 
1  are  subject  to  much  more  rapid  and 
constant  decay,  and  we  find  that  this 
decay  is  so  considerable  in  amount  as  to 
require  on  the  one  hand  a  very  complex 
excretory  apparatus  to  carry  off  the 
separated  matter,  and  on  the  other  a 
large  supply  of  nutrient  material  to 
replace  it. 

The  preceding  history  may  be  thus 
summed  up : — First.  The  vegetable  cell- 
germ  draws  to  itself  and  combines  I 


together  certain  inorganic  elements,  and 
thereby  produces  a  new  and  peculiar  com¬ 
pound,  as  the  'pabulum  for  its  further 
development.  This  compound,  however, 
exhibits  no  properties  that  distinguish  it 
from  others  in  which  ordinary  chemical 
agencies  have  been  concerned,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  regard  the  first  act  of 
the  cell-germ  as  of  a  purely  chemical 
nature.  Secondly.  The  cell-germ  then 
exerts  an  agency  upon  the  pabulum 
thus  prepared,  by  which  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  particles  is  produced.  This 
new  arrangement  is  proved  by  the  new 
and  peculiar  qualities  of  the  fluid,  which 
show  that  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  chemical  compound,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  act  of  undergoing  the  process  of 
organisation.  Thirdly.  The  organisation 
of  this  elaborated  pabulum  then  takes 
place ;  its  materials  are  withdrawn  from 
the  fluid,  and  incorporated  with  the  solid 
texture;  and  in  thus  becoming  a  part  of 
the  organised  fabric,  they  are  caused  to 
exhibit  its  own  peculiar  properties. 
Fourthly.  At  the  same  time,  another 
portion  of  this  pabulum  is  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  as  the  germ  of  a  new  cell, 
or  set  of  cells,  by  which  the  same  pro¬ 
perties  are  to  be  exhibited  in  another 
generation.  Fifthly.  By  a  chemical  ope¬ 
ration,  resembling  that  concerned  in  the 
first  preparation  of  the  pabulum,  a  certain 
secretion  more  or  less  differing  from  it 
in  character,  but  not  destined  to  undergo 
organisation,  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cell.  Sixthly.  A  decomposition  of 
the  organised  structure  is  continually 
going  on,  by  the  separation  of  its  ele¬ 
ments  into  simpler  forms,  under  the 
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influence  of  purely  chemical  agencies ; 
and  the  setting  free  of  the  products  by 
an  act  of  excretion,  is  thus  incessantly 
restoring  to  the  inorganic  world  a  portion 
of  the  elements  that  have  been  withdrawn 
from  it.  Seventhly.  When  the  term  of 
life  of  the  parent  cell  has  expired  and  its 
reproductive  atoms  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  race,  the  actions  of  nutrition 
cease ;  those  of  decomposition  go  on  un¬ 
checked  ;  and  the  death  of  the  structure, 
or  the  loss  of  its  distinguishing  properties, 
is  the  result.  By  the  decomposition  which 
then  takes  place  with  increased  rapidity 
its  elements  are  restored  to  the  inorganic 
world,  presenting  the  very  same  properties 
as  they  did  when  first  withdrawn  from 
it ;  and  becoming  capable  of  being  again 
employed,  by  any  number  of  successive 
generations  of  living  beings,  to  go  through 
the  same  series  of  operations. 

The  germ,  however,  can  in  no  wise 
appropriate  the  materials  of  its  growth, 
nor  develop  itself  into  a  cell,  unless  it  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  certain 
physical  agents.  The  first  production  of 
the  pabulum  out  of  water,  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  requires  the  agency  of 
light.  This  operation,  however,  is  limited 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  probably 
rather  of  a  chemical  than  of  a  vital 
nature  (as  before  observed).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment  of  Schleiden’s  con¬ 
firms  this  view.  Having  allowed  some 
grains  of  oats  to  germinate  in  darkness 
until  the  buds  were  four  inches  long,  he 
cut  them  down,  washed  them  and  dried 
them  between  blotting  paper  and  then 
placed  them  on  white  paper,  to  be  dried 
in  the  sun.  They  were  previously  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour;  but  after  six  hours' 
exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays,  during  which, 
the  plants  were  almost  perfectly  dried, 
they  had  all  become  of  a  perfectly  green 
colour.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
any  peculiar  vital  agency  was  concerned 
in  the  transformation,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  that  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  all  vital  activity,  is 
an  universal  fact ;  as  is  also  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  activity  increases  with 
the  temperature,  until  this  reaches  an 
elevation  which  becomes  injurious,  either 
by  overstimulating  the  vital  properties  of 
the  tissues,  or  by  effecting  some  physical 
change ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  state 


them,  in  order  that  the  relation  which 
we  shall  presently  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  between  vital  and  physical  phe¬ 
nomena,  may  be  comprehended. 

Editorial  Observation . — How  beauti¬ 
fully  does  this  great  physiological  fact 
prove  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Coffin’s 
assertion,  and  the  correctness  of  his  systejn, 
that  heat  is  life,  cold  its  extinction,  or,  in 
other  words,  without  heat  there  would  be 
no  life,  and  without  an  equilibrium  of 
heat  in  the  animal  economy  there  would 
be  no  health.  Even  the  promulgation 
of  these  great  truths  alone,  independently 
of  the  immense  good  he  has  otherwise 
done,  stamps  him  preeminently  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  mankind ;  and  had  he  done  no 
more  than  this,  his  name  ought  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  an  enligh¬ 
tener  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  solitary  cell  which  constitutes  the 
entire  organism  of  the  humblest  of  living 
beings,  is  also  the  simplest  organic  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  most  elaborate  and  compli¬ 
cated  fabrics.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that 
all  the  vegetable  tissues  originate  from 
similar  cells,  and  that  all  the  truly  vital 
operations  are  performed,  even  in  the 
fully  developed  plant  or  tree,  by  tissues 
retaining  their  primitive  cellular  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  notwithstanding  that,  at  first 
sight,  the  animal  fabric  appears  to  have 
very  little  in  common  with  that  of  the 
plant,  we  shall  find  that  even  in  it,  the 
same  general  facts  are  demonstrable,  both 
as  to  the  origin  of  all  the  tissues  in  cells 
and  as  to  the  instrumentality  of  cells  in 
the  performance  of  all  the  truly  vital 
actions  of  the  organism.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  affirming,  that,  as  the  simple 
cell  presents  us  with  the  type  of  organised 
structure,  so  our  idea  of  what  is  essential 
to  life  should  be  founded  upon  those 
vital  phenomena  which  every  cell  exhibits 
in  the  course  of  its  history  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  upon  the  distinctive  attributes 
which  we  must  consequently  regard  it  as 
possessing.  Putting  aside  then  such  por¬ 
tions  of  its  series  of  actions  as  we  appear 
justified  in  referring  to  chemical  agencies, 
we  find  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
pabulum  into  the  substance  of  the  cell 
itself, which  is  taking  place  not  only 
during  its  first  development,  but  through¬ 
out  its  whole  period  of  vital  activity, 
must  be  considered  as  its  most  important 
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manifestation  of  life;  on  this,  all  subse¬ 
quent  phenomena  are  dependent ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  endowments  which 
the  cell  is  to  possess  in  its  perfect  state, 
they  are  inseparably  connected  with  this 
process  of  organisation. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

THE  RECENT  PERSECUTIONS 

OF 

BOTANIC  PRACTITIONERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  was  very  much  pleased  to  read 
the  report  of  the  meeting  recently  held 
at  Bedford,  and  consider  great  credit  is 
due  to  Dr.  Coffin  for  so  nobly  defending 
the  botanic  system  and  the  persecuted 
agent  in  that  town.  If  such  meetings 
were  held  in  every  case  of  that  kind,  we 
should  not  hear  of  so  many  disgraceful 
and  malicious  attempts  to  ruin  botanic 
practitioners.  I  was  also  pleased  to  find 
that  our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Stephens, 
was  there  to  render  his  assistance. 

In  reference  to  these  prosecutions,  I 
would  ask,  if  that  is  the  way  to  make 
the  medical  profession  respectable,  for 
its  members  to  become  the  persecutors 
of  any  class  of  practitioners  whom  they 
pretend  to  look  upon  with  marked  con¬ 
tempt.  These  persecutions  will  exasperate 
a  multitude  of  people  against  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  increase  the  patrons  of  our 
system  a  hundred-fold.  They  have  been 
very  numerous  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  every  instance  it  has  been 
apparent,  to  the  disinterested  observer, 
that  they  have  been  the  offspring  of  the 
malice  of  the  faculty;  and  in  every  case 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  a  disgraceful  defeat.  It  is  not 
surprising,  that  there  are  to  be  found  in 
their  ranks  men  whose  jealousies  are 
excited  by  the  rapid  spread  of  a  rival 
system,  and  more  especially  of  a  system 
which,  in  their  cool,  reflecting  moments, 
they  are  fully  convinced  will,  ere  many 
years  elapse,  totally  eclipse  the  one  with 
which  they  are  identified.  If  they  ardently 
desire  the  destruction  of  our  system,  it 
•  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that 
they  are  not  more  choice  of  the  means 
for  doing  it.  There  is  not  a  botanic 
practitioner  in  the  country  who  is  not 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some 


of  the  legalised  doctors.  Let  them  exercise  < 
the  utmost  vigilance  over  their  practice, 
and  report  faithfully  to  the  public  the 
effects  produced  by  our  remedial  agents, 
taking  care  to  enumerate  the  cures  as 
well  as  the  failures,  and  their  object  will 
soon  be  accomplished.  The  people  will  • 
not  long  employ  a  class  of  practitioners 
that  fail  in  curing  their  patients.  There 
is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  words 
of  the  devil,  when  he  was  longing  to 
lay  his  hand  on  the  patriarch  of  Uz, 

“  skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life.”  The  credulous 
will  sometimes  be  duped  by  the  boastful 
pretentions  of  some  arrant  quack;  but  the 
people  generally  do  not  entrust  their 
lives  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  who  have 
no  public  notoriety,  except  as  murderers. 
They  have  been  looking  on  for  many 
years,  and  have  been  watching,  with  deep 
interest,  the  progress  of  Medical  Botany; 
they  have  investigated,  tried  and  adopted 
it.  Why  have  thousands  of  the  people 
of  England  abandoned  the  old  system, 
and  adopted  the  new  one  ?  Why  did  so 
many  petition  Parliament  against  the 
Medical  Monopoly  Bill,  praying  that  no 
laws  should  be  passed  to  interfere  with 
the  botanic  practice?  Is  it  not  because 
they  consider  our  system  the  safest?  In 
times  of  pestilence,  cholera  and  fever,  we 
do  not  see  the  sick  and  afflicted  fleeing 
from  healthy  localities,  to  breathe  the 
poisonous  and  deadly  air  in  those  un¬ 
healthy  districts,  for  recovery  during  the 
raging  of  the  same;  and  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  community  would 
abandon  one  class  of  remedial  agents  for 
another  far  less  beneficial.  Arguments 
are  far  better  weapons  for  our  destruction 
than  prosecutions.  Hundreds  have  been 
induced  to  investigate  our  system  in 
consequence  of  them,  and  have  been 
convinced  of  its  simplicity  and  efficacy. 
The  steam-boat  on  the  Thames,  or  plying 
on  any  other  river,  that  was  constantly  1 
bursting  its  boiler,  and  destroying  life, 
would  not  be  long  patronised.  The  people 
are  deciding  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  botanic  and  allopathic  boats,  and 
are  rapidly  quitting  the  old  line,  and 
neither  hard  nor  soft  words  will  prevent 
them  from  taking  the  safest  boat.  We  re-  j 
spectfully  invite  the  Bedford  and  Shrews-  ' 
bury  physicians  who  took  part  in  the 
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late  persecution,  and  other  of  the  same 
class,  to  make  a  trip  in  ours,  examine  its 
machinery,  appoint  a  committee  to  keep 
a  strict  and  just  account  of  the  number 
of  deaths  caused  or  accelerated  by  it, 
and  report,  if  they  can  prove  that  it  is 
less  safe  than  those  that  have  been  plying 
on  the  route  for  the  last  thousand  years. 
I  am  sure  its  captain.  Dr.  Coffin,  will 
order  it  off  the  line. — Yours,  &c., 

Medical  Botanist. 
Nottingham ,  2 6th  April ,  1859. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Thus  the  source  of  error  is  not  confined 
to  the  pseudo-sciences,  but  certainly  is 
most  richly  developed  in  them,  as  might 
be  expected;  and  in  real  sciences  is  found, 
as  before  hinted,  in  those  principally 
which,  from  partial  development,  have 
fewest  absolute  facts.  A  balloon  ascends 
— a  stone  falls ;  and  if  we  ask  any  half- 
scientific  man  the  cause  of  these  appa¬ 
rently  diverse  phenomena,  he  considers  he 
has  acquitted  himself  as  a  scholar,  if  not 
something  more,  when  he  answers  flip¬ 
pantly,  with  a  supercilious  pitying  of 
your  ignorance,  “gravitation.”  We  are, 
however,  not  satisfied,  although  we  believe 
in  gravitation;  and  while  we  leave  this 
scholar  to  tell  us  what  gravitation  is,  and 
how  much  there  is  of  the  substitution  of 
a  name  for  things  in  his  use  of  the  term, 
we  will  go  on  to  the  next  head,  viz. : 

3.  Errors  arising  from  the  substitution 
of  assertions  for  facts. — We  all  ought  to 
look  suspiciously  at  any  statement  backed 
only  by  “  they  say  so ;”  and  yet  many  will 
readily  believe  anything  which  appears  in 
print.  “  It  must  be  true,”  as  is  a  common 
expression,  “  because  I  read  it  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  in  a  book,”  forgetting  what 
Burns  has  sung,  “Some  books  are  lies 
frae  end  to  end ;”  and  if  we  might  pay 
attention  to  the  traditional  pseudo¬ 
sciences,  we  might  continue — “  and  some 
great  lies  were  never  penned.”  Now  we 
have  before  us  a  book  of  the  class  referred 
to,  “  Table-moving,  by  a  Physician  ” — a 
most  appropriate  name ;  effect  and  cause 
neatly  combined !  for,  when  the  table  did 
move,  it  was  most  likely  by  the  assistance 
of  the  physician.  But  Professor  Fara¬ 
day’s  experiments  and  writings  on  the 
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subject  so  thoroughly  settled  the  question 
that  we  need  do  no  more  than  refer 
our  readers  for  further  information  to  the 
Athenceum  for  Saturday,  July  2nd,  1853, 
page  801.  Our  next  subject  in  order  is — 

4.  Errors  arising  from  illogical  rea¬ 
soning  from  correct  data. — This  is  not  so 
common  as  many  other  sources  of  error, 
and  frequently  proceeds  from  carelessness  ; 
rather  than  from  incapacity;  we  might  al-  j 
most  say,  invariably  so,  if  the  data  or  pre¬ 
mises  of  the  argument  have  been  discovered  i 
or  observed  by  the  reasoner  for  himself ; 
for  correct  observation  involves  so  many 
exact  and  careful  qualities  of  mind,  and 
so  much  common  sense,  with  at  the  same 
time  no  little  mental  calibre,  that  any 
one  having  once  exercised  these  qualities 
on  any  particular  point,  would  almost 
necessarily  have  power  enough  to  conduct 
a  process  of  correct  inference  towards  a 
judgment  or  conclusion  thereon ;  for 
observation,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  not 
merely  looking  at  a  thing.  “  The  tables 
move,”  says  a  learned  author.  “  I  have 
many  times  seen  them.  I  know  there  is 
no  wish  to  deceive  on  the  the  part  of  the 
manipulators ;  moreover,  the  moment  you 
take  your  hands  away,  the  movement 
ceases.  Therefore  (the  italics  are  our 
own),  it  must  be  from  some  magnetic 
influence  exerted  by  the  manipulators 
upon  the  table.”  Therefore?  there  is  no 
therefore  in  the  case,  it  is  no  more  a 
consequence  of  any  expressed  premise 
in  this  argument  than  if  the  conclusion 
referred  to  the  price  of  corn  in  the  year 
1828,  or  the  probable  orbit  of  the  next 
comet  to  be  discovered.  A  table  moves ; 
you  see  it ;  you  are  convinced  that  no 
intentional  deception  is  practised  or 
attempted ;  the  movement  ceases  when 
the  hands  are  removed ;  these  are  your 
expressed  premises ,  and  so  far  all  is  cor-  i 
rect.  Now,  according  to  experience  and 
ordinary  observation,  the  most  legitimate 
conclusion  is,  that  the  hands  as  physically 
moved  the  table  as  if  they  had  intended 
to  do  so ;  and  further,  according  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  ordinary  observation  on  j 
magnetic  and  similar  influences,  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  magnetising  body  is  not 
required  to  produce  the  so-called  similar 
effects,  but  simply  its  proximity  or  near¬ 
ness;  and  further  the  so-called  similar 
effects  are  not  similar,  but  different ;  and 
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in  short,  there  is  nothing  but  dissimilarity 
throughout  any  exact  comparison  of 
these  phenomena ;  and  table-movings 
would  be  as  likely  to  remind  any  one 
who  was  really  acquainted  with  magnetic 
influences  of  those  influences,  as  they 
would  of  the  revolution  of  our  earth  or 
Belshazzars  feast,  or  anything  else  not 
connected  with  the  subject. 

5.  Errors  arising  from  illogical  rea¬ 
soning  from  incorrect  data . — Illogisms  of 
this  kind  are  necessarily  most  fraught 
with  error :  they  are  so  apart  from  truth, 
that  we  verily  believe  it  is  the  boldness 
with  which  they  are  uttered  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  only,  which  demands  for  them 
any  credence — wrong  in  foundation,  wrong 
in  process,  wrong  in  result.  We  will  take 
an  example  from  that  admirable  work  of 
Professor  Simpson,  on  Homoeopathy,  its 
tenets  and  tendencies,  theoretical,  theo¬ 
logical  and  therapeutical  (third  edition). 
It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Simpson  had 
taken  for  his  motto,  “  Out  of  thine  own 
mouth  will  I  judge  thee;”  for  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  contradictory  assertions,  such  a 
mass  of  confused  and  trifling  reasoning, 
such  an  absence  of  all  legitimate  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  data  reasoned  upon, 
were  never,  perhaps,  presented  to  the 
public,  except  in  the  writings  in  which 
these  select  specimens  were  originally 
presented  to  the  world.  The  book  consists 
of  twenty-one  chapters  and  an  appendix, 
and  will  repay  any  one’s  perusal  even  as 
a  source  of  amusement. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

( Continued  from  page  192.) 

Bolt-head. — A  round  chemical  vessel 
with  a  long  neck,  usually  employed  for 
digestions.  It  is  also  called  a  matrass. 

Borates. — Salts  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  any  base  with  the  acid  of  borax. 

Boron. — The  undecomposable  base  of 
boracic  acid. 

Button. — A  name  given  to  the  small 
round  piece  of  metal  which  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  crucible  after  a  metallic 
ore  or  an  oxide  of  metal  has  been 
reduced. 

Calcareous. — A  chemical  term  formerly 
applied  to  describe  chalk,  marble  and  all 
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other  combinations  of  lime  with  carbonic 
acid. 

Calcination. — The  application  of  heat 
to  saline,  metallic  or  other  substances, 
so  regulated  as  to  deprive  them  of  mois¬ 
ture,  &c.,  and  yet  preserve  them  in  a 
pulverulent  form. 

Calcium. — The  undecomposable  base 
of  the  earth  known  by  the  name  of  lime. 

Caloric. — The  chemical  term  for  the 
matter  of  heat. 

Caloric,  free. — Caloric  is  so  called  when 
in  a  separate  state  or  attached  to  other 
substances  when  not  chemically  united 
with  them. 

Caloric,  latent. — The  term  made  use  of 
to  express  that  portion  of  caloric  which 
is  chemically  united  to  any  substance,  so 
as  to  become  a  part  of  the  said  substance. 

Calorimeter. — An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  caloric  disengaged 
from  any  substance  that  may  be  the 
object  of  experiment. 

Calx. — An  old  term  made  use  of  to 
describe  metallic  oxide. 

Camphorates. — Salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  any  base  with  the  cam¬ 
phoric  acid. 

Capillary. — A  term  usually  applied  to 
the  rise  of  the  sap  in  vegetables,  or  the 
rise  of  any  fluid  in  very  small  tubes, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  attraction, 
called  capillary  attraction. 

Capsules. — Small  saucers  of  clay  for 
roasting  samples  of  ores,  and  for  smelting 
them  to  ascertain  their  value. 

Caput-mortuum. — A  term  signifying 
dead-head,  being  that  which  remains  in 
a  retort  after  distillation  to  dryness. 

Carbon.— The  basis  of  charcoal. 

Carbonates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  carbonic  acid. 

Carburets. — Compound  substances,  of 
which  carbon  forms  one  of  the  constituent 
parts.  Thus  plumbago,  which  is  composed 
of  carbon  and  iron,  is  called  carburet  of 
iron. 

Causticity. — That  quality  in  certain 
substances  by  which  they  burn  or  cor¬ 
rode  animal  bodies  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

Cementation. — A  process  by.  which 
metals  are  purified  or  changed  in  their 
qualities  by  heat,  without  fusion,  by  means 
of  a  composition  called  a  cement,  with 
which  they  are  covered.  Thus  iron,  by 
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being  kept  a  long  time  in  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  surrounded  by  charcoal  powder, 
is  converted  into  steel, 
j  Chalybeate. — A  term  descriptive  of 

those  mineral  waters  which  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron. 

Charcoal. — W ood  burnt  in  close  vessels. 
It  is  an  oxide  of  carbon,  and  generally 
contains  a  small  portion  of  salts  and  earth. 
Its  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  converted 
by  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Chatoyant. — A  term  much  used  lately 
by  the  French  chemists  to  describe  a 
property  in  some  metallic  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  of  varying  their  colours  according 
to  the  way  in  which  they  are  held ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  feathers  of  some  birds, 
which  appear  very  different  when  seen  in 
different  positions. 

Chert.— A  term  made  use  of  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  species  of  siliceous  stones,  which 
are  coarser  and  softer  than  common  flint. 
It  is  often  found  in  large  masses  in  J 
quarries  of  limestone. 

Chlorides. — Compound  bodies  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  any  substance 
with  chlorine. 

Chlorine. — A  name  lately  given  to  the 
substance  usually  called  oxymuriatic 
acid. 

Chromates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  chromic 
acid. 

Citrates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  citric  acid. 

Coal. — A  term  applied  to  the  residuum 
of  any  dry  distillation  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  matters. 

Cohesion. — A  force  inherent  in  all  the 
particles  of  all  substances,  excepting  light 
and  caloric,  which  prevents  bodies  from 
falling  in  pieces. 

Cohobation. — When  a  distilled  fluid  is 
poured  again  upon  the  matter  from  which 
it  was  distilled,  in  order  to  make  it 
i  stronger,  it  is  called  cohobation.  It  is 
not  much  practised  by  modern  chemists. 

Columbates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  coiumbic 
acid. 

Combination. — A  term  expressive  of 
a  true  chemical  union  of  two  or  more 
substances ;  in  opposition  to  mere  me¬ 
chanical  mixture. 


Combustibles. — Certain  substances  ca¬ 
pable  of  combining  more  or  less  rapidly 
with  oxygen. 

Combustion. — The  act  of  absorption  of 
oxygen  bv  combustible  bodies  from  at¬ 
mospheric  or  vital  air. 

Comminution.— The  reduction  of  hard 
bodies  into  small  particles.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  the  heaviest  substances  may  be  made  I 
to  float  in  the  lightest  fluids. 

Concentration.— The  act  of  increasing 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  fluids  which  are  j 
rendered  stronger  by  evaporating  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  water  which  they  contain. 

Condensation. — The  act  of  bringing  the 
component  parts  of  vapour,  or  gas,  nearer 
together  by  pressure,  or  by  cold.  Thus  1 
atmospheric  air  may  be  condensed  by 
pressure,  and  aqueous  vapour  by  the 
subtraction  of  caloric,  till  it  is  converted 
into  water. 

Crucibles. — Vessels  of  indispensable  use 
in  chemistry  in  the  various  operations  of 
fusion  by  heat.  They  are  made  of  baked 
earth,  or  metal,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone. 

Crystallisation. — An  operation  of  nature 
in  which  various  earths,  salts,  and  me¬ 
tallic  substances,  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a 
solid  state,  assuming  certain  determinate 
geometrical  figures. 

Crystallisation,  water  of. — That  portion 
which  is  combined  with  salts  in  the  act 
of  crystallising,  and  becomes  a  component 
part  of  the  said  saline  substances. 

Cupel. — A  vessel  made  of  calcined 
bones,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  ' 
clay  and  water.  It  is  used  whenever 
gold  and  silver  are  refined  by  melting 
them  with  lead.  The  process  is  called 
cupellation. 

Decombustion. — Synonymous  with  de- 
oxidisement :  which  see. 

Decomposition. — The  separation  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  compound  bodies 
by  chemical  means. 

Decrepitation. — The  sudden  decompo¬ 
sition  of  salts  attended  with  a  crackling 
noise  when  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
or  on  an  open  fire. 

(To  be  continued.) 

To  be  modest,  retiring,  and  gentle  in  manner, 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  entire  self- 
possession,  and  with  the  most  active  fortitude. 
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DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 

|  with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
!  place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
i  our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
|  regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
j  occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
|  stances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  u  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  THE 
HEART. 

The  heart  is  placed  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  human  body,  and  is  itself  the 
centre  of  the  circulating  system.  The 
system  of  vessels  which  it  excites  and 
moves  consists  of  arteries  and  of  veins : 
the  arteries  act  with  great  strength,  with 
a  pulsation  like  that  of  the  heart  itself, 
and  convey  the  blood  over  all  the  body ; 
the  veins  are  in  greater  number,  exceed¬ 
ingly  large,  pellucid  almost  in  their  coats, 
incapable  of  that  energetic  action  with 
which  all  the  functions  of  the  arteries  are 
performed ;  they  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart  with  a  slow,  equable,  and  gentle 
motion,  and  deposit  at  the  right  side  a 
quantity  of  blood  equal  to  that  which  is 
at  each  pulsation  driven  out  from  the  left. 
The  heart  is  placed  betwixt  the  arteries  j 


and  the  veins  to  regulate  and  enforce 
their  action ;  to  receive  the  blood  from 
the  veins  by  a  slow  dilatation,  and  to 
restore,  by  a  sudden  contraction,  that 
force  which  the  blood  loses  in  passing 
round  the  circle  of  the  body.  But  the 
heart  has  also  another  and  more  important 
office  to  perform  :  for,  by  having  four 
great  cavities  and  two  orders  of  arteries, 
it  performs  in  the  same  instant  two  cir¬ 
culations,  one  for  the  lungs  and  one  for 
the  body ;  it  receives  from  the  lungs 
nothing  but  pure  blood,  it  delivers  out  to 
the  body  nothing  but  what  is  fit  for  its 
uses :  and  this  purifying  of  the  blood, 
and  this  excitement  of  the  arteries,  are 
two  chief  points  of  modern  physiology. 

It  will  be  most  easy  to  conceive  at  first 
the  idea  of  a  more  simple  heart,  of  one 
circle  of  actions,  of  one  simple  circulation, 
of  one  bag  for  receiving,  and  another 
joined  to  it  for  propelling,  the  blood. 
Indeed,  a  heart  consists  merely  of  these 
essential  parts — -a  great  vein,  an  auricle, 
a  ventricle,  and  a  great  artery ;  of  a  vein 
which  returns  the  blood  from  all  the 
body ;  of  an  auricle  or  smaller  bag, 
which  receives  that  blood  and  retains  it 
till  the  action  of  the  heart  is  relaxed ;  of 
a  ventricle  (which  is  the  proper  heart), 
strong,  muscular,  very  irritable,  and  easily 
excited,  into  which  the  auricle  pours  its 
blood ;  of  an  artery  which  is  allied  to 
the  ventricle  in  strength  and  action  (as 
the  auricle  is  to  the  vein  in  the  delicacy 
of  its  coats),  and  which  carries  on  the 
blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  vein  and  artery  meeting  at  their 
extremities  in  the  body,  and  uniting,  the 
whole  is  a  circle,  and  the  heart  is  the 
central  power. 

If  an  animal  were  not  to  breathe,  its 
system  might  be  exactly  what  is  now 
described ;  it  would  have  but  one  vein, 
one  auricle,  one  ventricle,  one  artery;  it 
would  have  one  simple  heart :  but  with 
us,  and  other  breathing  animals,  it  is  not 
so ;  and  I  am  now  to  describe  a  more 
complex  and  curious  circulation.  For 
suppose  this  blood,  so  essential  to  our 
existence,  to  have  in  it  some  principle  of 
life,  which  is  continually  lost,  or  in  its 
passage  through  the  body  to  be  impreg¬ 
nated  with  something  which  should  be 
thrown  off,  that  principle  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  renewed,  or  an  opportunity  given 
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to  send  off  what  is  offensive  to  life :  the 
heart  which  fills  the  arterial  system  must 
not  be  taken  from  its  appointed  office 
nor  disturbed;  nature  appoints  a  second 
heart,  which  belongs  entirely  to  this  most 
important  of  all  functions,  viz.,  renewing 
the  blood — and  it  may  be  renewed  in 
many  various  ways.  It  might,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  circulate  in  some  peculiar  viscus  ; 
in  the  foetus  it  does  circulate  in  such  a 
mass,  for  the  placenta  is  a  thick  and  flat 
cake,  whose  office  we  know  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  lungs,  but  whose 
structure  we  imperfectly  comprehend  :  in 
the  chick  we  see  its  blood  circulating  over 
the  yolk  (for  the  yolk  is  inclosed  within 
the  membranes  of  the  unhatched  chick), 
and  we  perceive  the  blood  redder  as  it 
returns  to  the  heart,  and  plainly  changed : 
in  fish  we  find  the  blood  circulated  over 
the  gills,  exposed  thoroughly  to  the  water 
in  which  they  swim,  and  thus  the  gills 
perform  to  them  the  function  of  lungs. 

I  But  in  all  breathing  creatures  the  lungs 
do  this  office ;  the  lungs  are,  next  to  the 
heart  itself,  essential  to  life ;  in  those  who 
i  die  from  bleeding  we  can  perceive,  from 
;  the  livor  of  the  face,  from  the  sobbing  and 
struggles  of  the  chest,  from  the  regular, 
convulsive  sighs  of  those  creatures  which 
are  butchered,  rather  a  desire  for  air  than 
a  want  of  blood.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  this  second  circulation  that  nature  has 
appointed  in  all  the  warm-blooded  animals 
two  hearts,  a  heart  for  the  lungs  and  a 
heart  for  the  body. 

There  are  other  varieties  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  animals  into  creatures  of  cold 
or  of  warm  blood ;  for  there  are  certain 
I  constitutions  which  do  not  require  that 
the  blood  should  be  thus  continually 
renewed.  It  is  not  because  animals  are 
amphibious,  or  go  into  the  water,  that 
they  have  peculiar  lungs;  for  the  land 
tortoise,  the  newt,  the  cameleon,  never  go 
into  the  water;  yet  they  have  membranous 
;  lungs:  nor  indeed  can  the  amphibian,  as 
the  seal,  the  porpoise,  the  sea-lion,  &c., 
dive  and  exist  under  water  more  than  a 
man  can  do,  though  for  whole  day3  they 
;  lie  in  herds  basking  upon  the  shore :  it 
I  is  their  peculiar  constitution  to  need  less 
than  other  creatures  the  office  of  the  lungs. 

I  The  cold-blooded  animals  are  generally 
|  creeping  animals,  sluggish,  languid,  cold, 

I  inert,  difficultly  moved,  and  tenacious  of 


life  to  a  wonderful  degree.  They  can 
bear  all  kinds  of  stimuli ;  they  can  bear 
to  have  their  heads,  legs,  bowels,  cut 
away;  and  among  other  peculiarities  of 
this  constitution,  they  can  live  long  with¬ 
out  air :  they  will  rise  from  time  to  time 
above  water,  if  you  allow  them ;  they 
can  bear  again  to  be  kept  under  water, 
if  you  force  them :  but  if  they  can  live 
long  under  water,  they  can  also  live  at 
least  as  long  after  you  have  cut  off  their 
heads,  or  cut  out  their  hearts.  By  all 
which  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  live 
without  breathing ;  that  this  function 
is  necessary  to  their  existence :  but  that 
they  are  tenacious  of  life. 

Of  those  cold-blooded  creatures  always 
either  the  heart  or  the  arteries  are  pecu¬ 
liar  ;  the  heart  is  so  in  many  amphibise,  as 
in  the  turtle,  where  the  heart  seem3  to 
consist  of  three  ventricles,  but  with  parti¬ 
tions  so  imperfect  betwixt  them  that  they 
are  absolutely  as  one :  this  one  ventricle 
gives  out  both  the  great  arteries ;  the 
blood  of  the  lungs  and  the  blood  of  the 

bodv  are  both  mixed  in  the  heart :  and 
•/ 

since  there  are  two  arteries  conveying 
this  mixed  blood,  if  the  two  arteries  be 
nearly  equal  in  size,  then  it  is  just  one 
half  of  the  blood  thrown  out  by  the 
heart  at  each  stroke  that  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  lungs.  In  many  others, 
as  the  frog,  the  newt,  the  toad,  the 
peculiarity  is  in  the  arteries  alone  ;  they 
have  one  single  and  beautiful  heart ;  there 
is  one  large  auricle  as  a  reservoir  for  all 
the  blood  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
lungs ;  there  is  one  neat,  small,  and  very 
powerful  ventricle  placed  below  the  reser¬ 
voir,  having  strength  quite  sufficient  for 
moving  both  the  blood  of  the  lungs  and 
the  blood  of  the  body ;  and  this  ventricle 
gives  off  an  aorta,  which  soon  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  for  the  body,  and 
one  for  the  lungs;  and  these  of  course 
have  but  half  the  blood  of  this  heart 
exposed  to  the  air:  these  also  are  cold¬ 
blooded  animals. 

But  all  breathing  creatures,  such  as 
are  called  animals  of  hot  blood,  have  two 
hearts,  or  rather  one  heart  in  two  distinct 
parts;  the  one  heart  is  sending  blood 
through  the  lungs,  while  the  other  heart 
is  pushing  its  blood  over  the  body ;  not 
the  half  only,  but  the  whole  blood  which 
is  sent  by  each  stroke  of  the  heart  over 
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the  body  must  have  first  passed  through 
the  lungs ;  no  blood  can  reach  the  heart 
for  the  body  which  has  not  been  sent  to 
I  it  through  the  lungs,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  veins  of  the  lungs ;  and  they  alone 
1 !  feed  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

ON  THE  REMEDIAL  AGENTS  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

We  could  not  help  being  particularly 
struck  by  the  admissions  made  by,  and 
contained  in,  Mr.  Miller’s  “  Principles  of 
Surgery”  (an  admirable  work,  written  by 
a  very  clever  and  experienced  surgeon), 
wherein  he  states  the  following,  in  his 
article  upon  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  employment  of  chloroform  in  dislo¬ 
cations.  It  is,  indeed,  so  rich  and  so 
much  to  the  point  in  favour  of  that  part 
of  our  glorious  system  which  expels  all 
poisons  and  depletory  treatment  from  our 
practice,  that  no  apology,  wTe  are  con¬ 
vinced,  is  needed  for  its  insertion  in  our 
columns.  “  A  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Miller) 
used  to  say  that  he  liked  travelling  in  a 
steam-boat  very  much,  because  in  the 
night  they  made  such  progress;  during 
every  minute  of  his  sleep  the  paddles 
were  busy,  the  ship  moving  on  and  on, 
and,  awaking  in  the  morning,  it  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  find  oneself  perhaps 
a  hundred  miles  nearer  your  journey’s 
end,  or  even  snugly  moored  in  port. 
It  must  then  (says  Mr.  Miller)  be  a 
still  greater  comfort  to  the  victim  of  a 
dislocation,  to  sleep  unconsciously  all  the 
while  that  his  limb  is  handled,  pulled  at 
and  reduced,  and,  on  awaking,  to  find 
that  the  object  of  his  most  anxious  desire 
— the  means  towards  the  attainment  of 
which  caused  him  no  little  dread — has 
been  thoroughly  secured.  The  awaking, 
or  rather  the  knowledge  obtained  on 
awaking,  is  in  both  cases  delightful,  in 
neither  case  is  the  sleeper  the  worse  for 
his  sleep  ;  and  in  this  latter  respect  it  is, 
that  the  inhaler  of  chloroform  enjoys  a 
great  advantage  over  him  who  has  been 
subjected  to  any  other  auxiliary.”  Now, 
readers,  mark  the  admission  of  the  poison¬ 
ing,  deleterious  qualities  of  the  drugs  and 
treatment  practised  by  the  allopathists. 
From  tobacco  he  is  helped  up  sick  unto 
death;  from  Heeding  he  rises  recovered 
from  his  faint,  but  a  worse  man  than 
when  he  lay  down,  valuable  fluid  spent 


from  his  veins,  which  he  has  no  sure 
prospect  of  ever  fully  replacing;  from 
opium  he  staggers  up  confused,  and  giddy, 
and  headachy,  and,  perhaps,  with  the 
sure  seeds  in  him  of  a  week’s  indigestion ; 
from  antimony  he  is  assisted  to  bed  or 
couch,  still  sick  with  vomiting,  with  a 
certain  conviction  that  the  drug  has  given 
him  a  shake  that  will  last  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  from  the  warm  bath  he  has  to 
be  aided,  for  he  is  weak  in  every  limb, 
incapable  of  any  considerable  exertion, 
and  wTell  satisfied  for  once  of  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Having  so  often  adverted  to  the  poison¬ 
ing  system  of  the  regular  practitioners, 
it  is  needless  to  amplify  upon  this  point. 
Quite  sufficient  is  the  above  admission 
to  prove,  that  even  the  cleverest  of  the 
faculty  cannot  shut  their  eyes,  or  prevent 
themselves  from  acknowledging,  the  gross, 
deadly  errors  of  their  system. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

(  Continued  from  page  168.) 

Ip  two  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
three  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (the  one 
a  blue,  the  other  a  white  salt)  be  rubbed 
together  in  a  glass  mortar  till  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  be  expelled,  the  mass  will 
become  soft  and  humid,  and,  when  dried, 
forms  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  deep  violet  colour.  This  compound 
was  formerly  called  cuprum  ammoniacum. 

If  a  little  colourless  and  recently  pre¬ 
pared  muriate  of  tin  be  poured  into  a 
rich  green  solution  of  muriate  of  copper, 
the  copper  will  be  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  and  a  white  muriate  of 
copper  precipitated. 

Into  the  phial  containing  the  white 
muriate  of  the  last  experiment,  pour  a 
little  muriatic  acid.  The  precipitate  will 
quickly  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
will  be  colourless. 

Procure  some  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  at  the  minimum  of  oxidisement,  by 
digesting  iron  filings  with  the  common 
sulphate.  Into  this,  when  filtered,  drop 
a  little  of  the  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  a  white  prussiate  of  iron  will 
be  precipitated. 

If  a  very  little  colourless  nitric  acid  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
prepared  as  in  the  last  experiment,  the 
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addition  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  will 
produce  not  the  white,  but  the  blue  prus¬ 
siate  of  iron. 

Pour  some  pure  nitric  acid  on  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  no  solution 
will  be  effected;  but  if  a  little  sugar  be 
added,  the  sugar  will  abstract  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  and  then 
the  acid  will  be  enabled  to  dissolve  the 
metal. 

Expose  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  for  an 
hour,  in  an  open  phial,  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  pour  another  ounce  of  the 
same  acid,  that  has  not  been  so  exposed, 
into  another  phial.  If  a  little  of  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  be  now  put 
into  each,  the  oxide  in  the  first  phial  will 
be  dissolved,  while  that  in  the  other  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  acid. 

If  a  piece  of  bright  silver  be  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  will 
come  out  unchanged ;  but  if  the  blade  of 
a  clean  penknife,  or  any  piece  of  polished 
iron  be  dipped  in  the  same  solution,  the 
iron  will  instantly  put  on  the  appearance 
of  copper. 

Take  the  piece  of  silver  employed  in 
the  last  experiment,  hold  it  in  contact 
with  the  iron,  and  then,  in  this  situation, 
dip  them  into  the  same  solution,  and 
both  will  be  covered  with  copper. 

Dissolve  some  oxide  of  nickel  in  caustic 
ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  solution 
of  a  rich  blue  colour.  By  exposure  to 
the  air  this  gradually  changes  to  a  purple, 
and  lastly  to  a  violet.  The  addition  of  an 
acid  will,  however,  convert  the  whole  to 
a  green. 

Take  the  green  solution  of  the  last 
experiment  and  pour  caustic  ammonia 
upon  it.  The  original  blue  colour  will 
now  be  reproduced. 

Prepare  a  colourless  solution  of  tartrate 
of  potash  and  antimony  (the  common 
emetic  tartar)  and  pour  into  it  a  little 
liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  will 
combine  with  the  metallic  oxide  and 
form  an  orange-coloured  precipitate. 

Melt  together  equal  parts  of  copper 
and  antimony,  the  one  a  yellow,  the  other 
a  white  metal,  and  the  alloy  that  results 
from  this  mixture  will  take  the  colour  of 
the  violet. 

If  the  gray  sulphuretted  oxide  of  an¬ 
timony  be  fused  in  a  crucible,  we  procure 
a  beautiful  transparent  glass,  which  is 


called  the  glass  of  antimony.  This  takes 
the  colour  of  the  hyacinth. 

Dissolve  dry  nitrate  of  silver  in  pure 
water ;  add  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  shake 
the  mixture  and  cork  it  close.  Submit  the 
phial  with  its  contents  to  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  for  an  hour,  when  the  metal 
will  be  revived  and  the  inside  of  the 
phial,  where  the  oil  reposed  on  the 
aqueous  solution,  will  be  beautifully  sil¬ 
vered,  the  revived  metal  forming  a  me¬ 
tallic  ring,  extending  quite  round  the 
phial. 

Immerse  a  slip  of  white  silk  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  it  in  the  air.  Silk  thus 
prepared  will  not  be  altered  by  hydrogen 
gas :  but  if  another  piece  of  silk  be  dipped 
in  the  solution  and  exposed  while  wet  to 
the  same  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  instant 
signs  of  metallic  reduction  will  appear ; 
the  colour  will  change  from  yellow  to 
green,  and  a  brilliant  film  of  reduced 
gold  will  soon  glitter  on  its  surface. 

If  a  piece  of  silk  be  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dried  in 
a  dark  place  and  then  submitted  to  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  the  silver  will  not  be  reduced ; 
but  if  exposed  while  wet  to  a  stream  of 
the  same  gas,  the  surface  will  quickly  be 
coated  with  reduced  silver;  various  co¬ 
lours,  such  as  blue,  purple,  red,  orange 
and  yellow,  will  accompany  the  reduction, 
and  the  threads  of  the  silk  will  look  like 
silver  wire.  During  these  experiments 
the  silk  should  be  constantly  kept  wet 
with  distilled  water. 

Dissolve  some  crystals  of  muriate  of  tin. 
in  distilled  water,  then  dip  a  piece  of 
white  silk  in  the  solution  and  dry  it  in 
the  air.  If  this  be  now  immersed  in 
hydrogen  gas,  no  change  will  be  observed; 
but  if  it  be  exposed  while  wet  to  the 
same  current  of  gas,  the  reduction  will 
soon  commence,  attended  with  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  colours,  as  red,  yel¬ 
low,  orange,  green  and  blue,  variously 
intermixed. 

Prepare  a  strong  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  sulphuric  ether,  and  dip  a  piece  of 
white  silk  in  the  solution;  then,  when 
the  ether  has  evaporated,  and  the  phos¬ 
phorus  begins  to  fume,  apply  a  solution 
of  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  crystals  of  that  salt  in  distilled 
water;  the  silk  will  in  an  instant  be 
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covered  with  a  splendid  coat  of  metallic 
gold. 

Proceed  as  in  the  last  experiment,  and 
instead  of  the  solution  of  gold,  apply, 
with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  a  solution  of, 
nitrate  of  silver.  Here  the  silver  will 
instantly  be  restored  to  its  metallic 
brilliancy  and  frequently  attended  by 
spangles  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

If  a  bit  of  white  silk  be  immersed  in: 
an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  and  dried, 
the  application  of  phosphorised  ether  will  | 
only  impart  a  brown  colour  to  the  silk  ; 
but  if,  as  soon  as  the  phosphorus  begins 
to  fume,  it  be  placed  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  breathed  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  brown  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
purple  tinge,  and  the  metallic  lustre  of 
the  gold  will  soon  begin  to  appear. 

44  An  aqueous  solution  of  nitro-muriate 
of  gold,”  says  Mrs.  Fulhame, 44  was  poured 
into  a  china  cup  containing  some  phos¬ 
phorised  ether ;  instantly  the  gold  began 
to  assume  its  metallic  splendour,  attended 
with  a  variety  of  colours,  as  purple,  blue 
and  red,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be 
described ;  but  which  depend  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  the  reduction.” 

With  a  needle  pass  a  thread  through  a 
small  bit  of  phosphorus,  previously  freed 
from  moisture  by  immersing  it  in  alcohol. 
If  this  be  suspended  in  an  aqueous  so¬ 
lution  of  nitro-muriate  df  gold,  in  a  few* 
minutes  the  phosphorus  will  become; 
covered  with  pure  gold. 

If  a  piece  of  white  silk  be  dipped  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of 
gold  and  exposed  while  wet  to  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  the  whole  piece  will  in  a  few 
seconds  be  covered  with  a  coat  of  reduced 
gold,  which  remains  permanent. 

If  a  piece  of  white  silk  be  immersed  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  dark  and  then 
exposed  to  sulphurous  acid  vapours,  it 
will  suffer  no  change;  nor,  if  it  be  wetted 
with  alcohol  and  then  replaced  in  the 
vapour,  will  any  sign  of  reduction  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  if  it  be  wetted  with  pure 
water  and  then  exposed  to  the  vapour, 
metallic  silver  will  immediately  be  seen 
on  its  surface. 

A  glass  funnel  is  a  convenient  appa¬ 
ratus  for  these  experiments.  The  silk  may 
be  suspended*by  a  thread  passed  through 

it  and  made  fast  to  the  funnel  with  a 
cork.  The  funnel  is  then  to  be  placed 
on  a  table  and  by  moving  it  a  little  over 
the  edge  of  the  table,  a  lighted  match 
may  be  readily  introduced,  and  when  the 
glass  is  full  of  vapour  the  match  may  be 
withdrawn.  The  vapour  is  confined  by 
sliding  the  funnel  back  upon  the  table ; 
and  thus  the  phenomena  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  easily  observed. 

Dip  a  piece  of  white  calico  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
then  drop  a  little  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potash  upon  it.  If  this  be  now  placed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  lead  will  be 
observed  gradually  to  revive  and  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  its  metallic  state. 

Dissolve  some  sulphuret  of  potash  in 
alcohol  and  immerse  a  slip  of  white  silk 
in  the  solution.  If  a  drop  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese  be  now 
applied,  films  of  metallic  manganese, 
bright  as  silver,  will  instantly  appear. 

If  a  bit  of  silk  be  immersed  in  di¬ 
luted  acetate  of  lead  and  exposed  while 
wet  to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  a  brown  tinge  will  instantly  diffuse 
itself,  like  a  passing  shadow,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  silk,  accompanied 
with  a  bright  coat  of  reduced  lead  resem¬ 
bling  silver. 

If  a  piece  of  silk  be  immersed  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  muriate  of  tin  and 
exposed  while  wet  to  a  stream  of  the 
same  gas,  reduced  tin  of  great  brightness 
will  immediately  cover  the  surface,  and  in 
a  little  time  this  will  be  accompanied  by 
various  colours,  such  as  blue,  orange  and 
purple. 

A  piece  of  silk,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  but  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  muriate  of  arsenic,  will  be  covered 
with  resplendent  metallic  arsenic,  attended 
with  a  citron-yellow  colour. 

Prepare  two  glasses  of  very  dilute 
nitrate  of  copper;  into  one  drop  a  little 
liquid  ammonia  and  into  the  other  some 
diluted  arseniate  of  potash.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  these  two  colourless  solutions 
will  produce  very  different  effects ;  for 
the  one  glass  will  have  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  a  brilliant  sapphire  blue, 
and  the  other  a  precipitate  of  a  beautiful 
grass  green. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ZOOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  MAN. 

The  zoological  study  of  man,  when 
grounded  on  a  knowledge  of  his  organi¬ 
sation  and  functions,  and  enlightened  by 
the  analogies,  the  contrasts  and  the  va¬ 
rious  aids  afforded  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  is 
the  only  means  by  which  a  clear  insight 
can  be  gained  into  human  nature,  into 
the  physical  and  moral  attributes,  the 
comparative  powers,  the  liability  to  change 
or  modification  of  the  individual,  the 
race  or  the  variety,  and,  consequently, 
into  the  frame,  capabilities  and  destiny  of 
the  species.  The  principles  furnished  by 
such  investigations  are  the  safest  guide  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  man 
in  any  shape  is  the  object ;  the  only 
guide  at  least  that  can  be  trusted  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  resort  to 
nature  for  themselves,  rather  than  blindly 
adopt  established  doctrines,  or  take  up 
the  ready-made  notions  and  clever  sys¬ 
tems,  so  kindly  provided  for  those  who 
are  too  indolent  or  too  timid  to  exercise 
their  own  observation  and  reason  on  these 
important  topics.  Such  inquiries,  it  may 
be  added,  afford  the  only  light  capable  of 
directing  us  through  the  dark  regions  of 
metaphysics,  the  only  clue  to  direct  our 
course  through  the  intricate  mazes  of 
morals.  Can  we  hope  to  proceed  safely 
in  legislation,  in  public  institutions,  in 
education,  without  that  acquaintance  with 
the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
subject  for  whose  benefit  they  are  de¬ 
signed,  which  such  investigations  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  supply? 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin',  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gi*atis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge 
House  Place,  Newington  Causeway,  on  every 
Monday  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock, 
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FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOFHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four  ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3c?.  each. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
prepai'ations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204  J,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectui*es,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  34. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS  OF 
VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

These  endowments  are  extremely  various, 
and  their  diversities  constitute  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  properties  of  the 
several  tissues.  Thus  we  find  certain 
cells  whose  agency  is  exerted  in  deve¬ 
loping  a  preliminary  organisation  or 
vitalisation  in  the  liquid  ’pabulum  (food), 
which,  when  thus  prepared,  is  to  be 
yielded  up  for  appropriation  by  other 
cells  in  process  of  development ;  this 
process  we  have  designated  by  the  term 
assimilation.  Again:  there  are  other  cells 
which  are  distinguished  for  their  power 
of  reproduction ;  their  functions,  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  being  apparently  confined  to 
the  preparation  of  the  germs  of  a  new 
generation.  Others,  again,  are  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  change  of  form  which  they 
undergo,  after  having  obtained  their 
development  as  cells :  this  change  of 
form,  rendering  them  subservient  to  some 
new  purposes  in  the  economy,  originates 
entirely  in  their  own  vital  activity,  and 
must  be  considered  as  indicating  a  power 
of  transformation.  In  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  the  endowments  of  the  cells  are 
manifested  in  their  power  of  effecting 
chemical  transformations  of  a  kind  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  under  any  other 
circumstances,  and  both  in  animals  and 
plants,  but  in  the  former  more  especially, 
we  find  a  number  of  cells  endowed  with 
the  power  of  giving  rise  to  mechanical 
motion ,  either  by  a  sudden  or  temporary 
change  of  form,  as  in  the  contraction  of 
,  a  muscle,  and  in  most  of  the  sensible 
motions  of  plants,  or  by  the  vibratile 


action  of  certain  filaments  attached  to 
the  exterior  of  the  cells  and  called  cilia. 
Other  cells  in  the  animal  body  have  it 
as  their  special  endowment  to  generate 
that  peculiar  power  which  w7e  call  nervous 
agency ,  the  operation  of  which  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  electricity,  than 
to  that  of  any  other  power  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  though  not  identical 
with  it. 

Now  all  these  endowments  may  be 
regarded  as  related  to  each  other  through 
their  common  parentage,  being  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  power  existing  in  the 
living  cell,  and  consequently  of  the  power 
by  which  that  cell  was  formed.  We 
may  best  express  the  distinctive  character 
of  vital  activity,  therefore,  by  describing 
it  as  essentially  manifested  in  cell-forma¬ 
tion ,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  employ 
the  term  vital  force  as  an  expression  of 
the  agency  by  which  this  is  done.  That 
the  numerous  operations  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  as  effected  by 
cell-agency,  are  to  be  regarded  (however 
dissimilar  in  themselves)  as  so  many 
manifestations  of  this  vital  force,  acting 
through  different  instruments,  appears 
probable  from  this  consideration,  namely, 
that  each  endowment  is  so  far  inconsistent 
with  the  rest,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  expenditure  of  the  vital  force  of  the 
cell  upon  that  one  purpose  unfitted  it 
for  any  other.  Thus  the  assimilating  cells 
do  not  exercise  chemical  transformation ; 
they  do  not  undergo  change  of  form; 
they  do  not  exert  mechanical  or  nervous 
power;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
reproduce  themselves.  So,  again,  the 
cells  which  are  especially  endowed  with 
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the  reproductive  power  seem  to  possess 
no  other,  whatever  may  he  the  peculiar 
endowments  of  their  progeny,  and  the 
cells  which  are  operative  in  chemical 
transformations  are  destitute  of  the  power 
of  exciting  mechanical  movement,  as  they 
are  also  of  reproductive  force;  and  the 
same  is  true  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cells  concerned  in  mechanical  movement, 
which  are  incapable  of  exercising  chemical 
transformations  as  they  are  of  continuing 
their  race. 

Another  argument  for  the  mutual  re¬ 
lation  here  contended  for,  is  furnished  by 
the  analogy  or  likeness  of  the  forces 
operating  in  the  inorganic  world.  Reasons 
have  been  lately  given  for  the  belief  that 
physical  forces  of  every  kind — namely, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemi¬ 
cal  affinity  and  that  which  produces  or 
resists  motion — have  a  reaction  of  mutual 
dependence ;  each  being  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  one  of  the  rest,  either  directly 
;  or  through  the  medium  of  some  other ; 
and  each  being  consequently  producible 
by  any  of  the  remainder.  And  we  may 
observe,  that  this  conversion  of  one  force 
into  another  is  due  to  its  passage  through 
some  material  body.  Thus  the  motion  of 
a  ' body  retarded  or  resisted  by  friction, 
gives  rise  to  heat ;  and  heat  applied  to 
any  form  of  matter  produces  its  expan¬ 
sion;  that  is,  motion.  The  friction  of  two 
dissimilar  bodies  produces  not  merely 
heat,  but  electricity :  and  heat  itself,  when 
made  to  act  on  certain  combinations  of 
metals,  also  produces  electricity ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  electric  current 
may  produce  heat,  light,  magnetism  or 
|  motion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
;  substances  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 

|  Light,  heat  and  electricity,  again  are 
closely  related  to  chemical  affinity,  which 
;  is  often  specially  excited  by  them,  and 
which  can,  in  its  turn,  generate  these 
forces;  a  material  substratum  being  re¬ 
quired  in  both  cases. 

Now  the  relation  which  exists  among 
the  several  endowments  peculiar  to  or¬ 
ganised  structures,  and  therefore  distin¬ 
guished  as  vital,  appears  to  be  most 
appropriately  expressed  in  the  very  same 
form  :  they  may  be  said  to  have  a  relation 
of  mutual  dependence  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  can  either  directly  or  mediately 
produce  the  other.  The  most  universal 


and  characteristic  of  these  forces  has  been 
shown  to  be  that  from  which  “  cell- 
formation  ”  proceeds,  and  out  of  these 
arise  all  the  other  agencies.  Thus  the  j 
tissue  of  the  muscle  is  constructed  solely  j 
for  contractile  power ;  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nervous  matter  has  reference 
entirely  to  the  peculiar  agencies  in  which 
it  is  to  be  concerned.  The  contraction  of 
a  muscle,  and  the  production  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  nervous  impression,  are 
phenomena  of  a  distinctly  vital  character ; 
and  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  these  tissues  they  cease  to  maintain 
their  existence  as  living  structures — as  if 
the  general  vital  force  which  they  pre¬ 
viously  possessed,  had  been  expended  in 
its  conversion  into  the  muscular  and 
nervous  powers.  Here,  too,  we  see  that 
a  certain  material  substratum  is  required 
for  the  conversion  of  one  force  into 
another ;  the  vital  force  only  being  able 
to  produce  only  contractile  action,  by 
means  of  a  certain  variety  of  organised  i 
structure  which  we  term  muscle ;  whilst  j 
it  can  only  develop  itself  as  nervous 
agency  through  that  peculiar  form  of 
tissue  which  is  called  nerve.  Again :  we 
find  that  the  nervous  force  can  evoke  the 
muscular,  and  this  in  a  degree  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  intensity  of  its  own  ex¬ 
citement  ;  and  nervous  agency  would 
seem  capable  of  influencing  cell-formation, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  idea 
that  it  is  actually  reconverted  into  the 
form  of  vital  force  concerned  in  it. 

( To  be  continued.) 

PASSING  EVENTS, 

IN  WHICH  MEDICAL  BOTANISTS  ARE 
INTERESTED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 
Dear  Sir — Will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  state  that  those  able  and  distinguished 
advocates  of  medical  freedom,  Mr.  Thomas 
Buncombe  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  have  been 
returned  to  the  new  Parliament,  as  have 
also  Sir  E.  Grogan  and  Messrs.  Coning- 
ham,  Henley  and  Barrow,  all  stanch 
friends  of  the  medical  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  hostile  to  compulsory  vacci¬ 
nation. 

I  read  in  the  Illustrated  Times : — 

“  Revaccination  does  not  seem  to  have 
agreed  with  the  French  army.  In  the 
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10th  regiment  of  artillery  at  Toulouse,  so 
many  men  have  been  laid  up  in  conse¬ 
quence,  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  down 
Dr.  Larry  to  see  about  it.” 

Dr.  Larry  has  since  reported,  “  that 
in  sixty  men  of  the  French  army,  re¬ 
vaccinated  at  Toulouse,  serious  symptoms 
of  a  typhoid  and  erysipelatous  nature 
ensued,  as  a  consequence,  in  nine  of  them. 
He  advises  the  Minister  of  War,  that  in 
future  only  a  small  number  of  men  of 
a  regiment  should  be  vaccinated  at  once, 
so  that  they  may  not  he  forced  to  return 
immediately  to  their  duty;  that  only  those 
of  free  will  shall  be  vaccinated ;  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  performed  in  the 
hot  season.” — Times  and  Medical  Times 
of  Monday,  18th  September,  1858. 

It  took  much  writing  and  prolonged 
experience  to  banish  the  murderous  lancet ; 
and  the  no  less  murderous  blue-pill  is 
slowly  but  surely  following;  “fluid  lymph” 
must  go  too. 

In  restoring  to  the  French  soldier  his 
free-will  on  a  question  so  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  to  himself — in  giving  him  back  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action  in  a  matter  so  purely 
personal — he  has  restored  to  him  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  manhood,  and  the  rank  of  a  ra¬ 
tional  being.  Shall  parents,  in  this  free 
land  of  England,  be  treated  with  less 
delicacy  and  consideration?  or  shall  they 
be  reduced  below  the  status  of  the  Fr  h 
soldier  down  to  the  level  of  the  Russian 
serf?  Parents  themselves  must  give  the 
answer.  John  Stephens. 

\Qth  May ,  1859. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

( Continued  from  page  197.) 

We  should  especially  ( speaking  ironically ) 
recommend  Dr.  Simpson’s  happy  quo¬ 
tation  to  professors  of  logic,  as  a  kind  of 
text-book  of  “  Examples  in  Illogisms,” 
or  exercise  for  students  upon  the  logical 
classifications  of  various  errors.  Does 
nature  cure  by  similars?  “  Similia  simili- 
bus  curantur  ”  (in  English,  “  Like  things 
are  healed  or  cured  by  like  things”) 
answers  Hahnemann.  This  motto,  at  the 
real  basis  of  homoeopathy,  is  crude,  quaint 
and  false,  and  not  even  the  best  Latin 
in  the  world.  We  should  have  preferred 
“  Medentur  ”  (are  healed),  though,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Hahnemann,  that  would  not 


have  altered  his  facts  or  given  them  a  j 
show  of  truth.  In  the  first  place,  “  Like 
diseases  do  not  cure  like  diseases.” 
Secondly,  if  they  did,  even  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  which  they  do  not,  all  like 
diseases  do  not  cure  all  like  diseases ;  and 
this  is  a  plain  petitio  principii  (in  English, 
begging  the  principle  or  question).  Now 
this  is  important,  though  generally  over¬ 
looked,  for  the  error  in  this  respect  is  a 
good  instance  of  Hahnemann’s  style  of  I 
reasoning.  He  thought  he  found  out  | 
this  grand  secret  from  the  observation  of 
the  effect  of  quinine  in  ague  and  in  health ; 
and  forthwith,  in  this  special  instance, 
reasoned  to  the  general  law,  u  Similia 
similibus  curantur.”  The  observation, 
even  if  correct,  could  be  suggestive  only 
of  an  hypothesis.  The  evolution  of  the 
law  was  illogical.  Now  let  us  take 
another  vaunted  and  praised  proof  of 
homoeopathic  curing — “  Your  hand  is 
burned ;  the  best  cure  is  to  hold  it  to 
the  fire.”  Now  those  who,  with  any 
pretensions  to  surgical  skill,  make  such  a 
statement,  are  either  ignorant  or  dis¬ 
honest  or  both.  First,  let  us  look  at  the 
case  :  Surgeons  make  a  very  important 
distinction  between  different  burns,  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  degree  of  their  intensity : 
they  are  called  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  degree,  and  it  is  to  the  first  two 
varieties  only  that  this  plan  of  treatment 
refers,  and  therefore  not  to  burns,  but  to 
some  burns.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  a  plan 
of  treatment,  but  merely  a  temporary 
resort,  and  that  not  according  to  the  law 
“  Similia  similibus  curantur;”  in  which 
case  the  attempt  should  be  to  simulate 
the  burning ,  that  is,  to  burn  again ;  but 
a  nurse  applies  the  heat  temporarily  to 
keep  away  the  cold  air ,  and  not  to  simu¬ 
late  the  burning.  This,  however,  is  just 
the  style  of  illogical  reasoning  from  in¬ 
correct  data  which  pervades  the  whole 
system  of  homoeopathy. 

6.  Errors  arising  from  logical  rea¬ 
soning  from  incorrect  data. — These  are 
errors  more  common  among  scholars  and 
scientific  men  than  almost  anywhere  else. 
The  qualities  for  the  observation  of  facts 
or  phenomena  may  be  perfect,  but  un¬ 
exercised;  the  things  stated  unobserved 
or  unexamined;  and  processes  of  reason¬ 
ing  only  gone  through,  rather  than  a 
thorough  sifting,  not  only  of  arguments, 
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but  the  grounds  of  the  argument.  There 
is  a  very  striking  exemplification  of  this 
in  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  advan¬ 
cing  sciences  of  the  day — chemistry.  Till 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  it  was 
stated  that  there  were  four  elements ,  and 
that  these  four  elements  were  earth,  air, 
fire,  and  water.  The  chemical  definition 
of  an  element  was  then  as  perfect  as  now, 
but  we  have  now  very  different  notions, 
both  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
elements.  Given,  these  four  elements, 
and  all  material  substances  must  be  made 
up  of  them,  either  by  a  direct  or  indirect 
union,  the  differences  in  the  substances 
produced  being  the  result  either  of  the 
nature  of  the  union,  the  quantity  of  the 
material,  or  the  method  of  commixture. 
This  is  necessarily  a  logical  and  legitimate 
conclusion  from  these  data,  but  the  data 
are  false.  For  example  :  Earth  is  made 
up  of  fifty  or  sixty  elements,  and  is  thus 
far  itself  a  compound,  both  chemically 
and  mechanically.  Air  is  composed  of 
all  substances  capable  of  existing  in  the 
gaseous  state  at  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  essentially  of  one  part  of 
oxygen  mixed  or  diluted  with  four  parts 
of  nitrogen.  Fire  is  no  element  at  all, 
but  the  resulting  phenomenon  of  chemical 
combination  attended  with  heat  and  light. 
And  water,  finally,  is  a  compound  easily 
separable  into  its  parts.  Now  the  rea¬ 
soning  was  logical  enough  beforehand; 
but  the  facts,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
wrong,  and  therefore  the  conclusions  were 
false. 

Now  the  pseudo-science,  phrenology, 
in  many  particulars,  and  especially  in  its 
foundation  argument,  is  equally  erroneous. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  brain  is  the  in¬ 
strument,  or,  if  you  will,  the  seat  of  the 
mind :  so  far  all  physiologists  allow ;  but 
phrenologists  state  further,  that  the  brain 
has  organs,  or  special  developments,  which 
correspond  with  certain  qualities  of  mind, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  animal,  and  that 
these  are  marked  by  certain  prominences 
and  depressions  upon  the  cranium;  that, 
therefore,  these  being  known,  the  character 
of  the  individual  may  be  described.  Now 
if  these  data  were  correct,  the  conclusion 
would  be  true,  for  the  reasoning  would 
be  logical ;  but,  unfortunately  for  phreno¬ 
logy,  in  the  first  place  the  brain  itself 
has  no  such  organs,  and  they  have,  there¬ 


fore,  never  been  demonstrated ;  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  necessary  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  surface  of  the  braiu 
and  the  external  conformation  of  the  skull; 
and,  thirdly  and  lastly,  the  suppressed 
premises  in  this  phrenological  argument 
are  also  incorrect,  or  subvert  the  argument 
itself,  for,  allowing  there  to  be  organs  in 
different  situations  upon  the  brain,  when 
any  combination  of  them  is  called  into 
exercise,  what  is  it  which  communicates 
between  the  one  and  the  other  ?  How 
does  the  brain  know  how  to  select  the 
right  organ,  and  when  ?  And  if  it  do 
know  all  this ,  what  need  has  it  of  these 
organs  at  all?  for  surely  there  is  mind 
enough  in  this  very  seclective  power  for 
all  the  effects  we  ever  see  produced  by 
mind.  The  mind  must  have  all  the 
feelings,  capacities,  perceptions,  &c.,  with¬ 
out  the  organs,  or  it  would  not  know  one 
organ  from  another ;  and  if  it  have  all  these 
things,  they  are  not  the  cause  of  variety 
in  mind,  therefore  they  can  be  no  guide 
for  that  variety;  and  they  are  not  the 
effect  of  variety  in  mind,  for  they  are 
developed  in  chilhood,  in  absolute  infancy, 
nay,  in  foetal  life,  before  the  mind  can 
exercise  variety;  for,  say  the  phrenologists, 
the  cranial  developments  are  the  result 
of  a  moulding  process  of  the  brain  and 
its  organs  upon  the  bone.  Now  either 
the  brain  moulds  the  shape  of  the  bone, 
or  the  bone  moulds  the  shape  of  the 
brain.  The  phrenologists  must  believe 
this  (though  we  do  not),  for  they  assert 
that  the  one  corresponds  with  the  other, 
otherwise,  indeed,  their  developments 
would  be  of  no  use.  Now  if  the  brain 
moulds  the  shape  of  the  bone,  it  does  so 
at  a  period  when  the  mind  is  so  utterly 
undeveloped,  that  no  cephalic  organs  can 
be  the  result  of  its  exercise ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bone  moulds  the  brain,  then, 
as  the  organs  are  the  development  of  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  therefore  the  mind 
must  be  in  the  bone !  and  the  brain  is 
not  the  seat,  organ  or  instrument  of  the 
mind.  But  they  started  with  that  state¬ 
ment. 

7.  Errors  arising  from  partial  instead 
of  complete  observation. — This  is  too 
evident  a  source  of  error  to  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  dwell  long  upon  it. 
Who,  that  has  read  the  admirable  tale 
of  the  chameleon,  can  ever  forget  this 
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cause  of  fallacy?  We  have  witnessed 
this  error  in  chemistry,  in  reference  to 
earth,  air,  fire  and  water;  then,  again, 
in  phrenology,  no  one,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  carefully  to  examine  the  subject 
practically,  will  doubt,  that  not  only 
does  not  the  external  plate  of  the  skull 
correspond  with  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
but  the  external  plate  does  not  correspond 
with  the  internal  plate,  much  less  with 
the  brain,  between  which  latter  two  there 
is  a  potential  cavity. 

If  observation  be  not  complete,  we 
almost  necessarily  conclude  erroneously 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  most  people  to  reason  correctly 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  on  which  a  conclusion  is  sought ; 
how  much  more  so  when  part  of  these 
facts  only  is  known ! 


(  To  be  continued. ) 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 


{Concluded  from,  page  203.) 

Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

Take  a  slip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  dip  it 
|  into  acetous  acid,  and  it  will  immediately 
become  red.  This  is  a  test  so  delicate, 
that,  according  to  Bergman,  it  will  detect 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  even  if 
the  water  contain  only  one  part  of  acid 
to  thirty-five  thousand  parts  of  water. 

;  Litmus  paper  which  has  been  thus  changed 
by  immersion  into  acids,  is,  when  dried, 
a  good  test  for  the  alkalies ;  for,  if  it  be 
j!  dipped  in  a  fluid  containing  the  smallest 
portion  of  alkali,  the  red  will  disappear, 
j  and  the  paper  be  restored  to  its  original 
j  blue  colour. 

Take  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper,  and  dip 
]  it  into  any  alkaline  solution;  this  will 
change  the  yellow  to  a  deep  brown.  In 
many  cases  turmeric  is  preferable  to  litmus 
paper  for  detecting  alkali  in  solution,  as 
it  suffers  no  change  from  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  often  found  in  mineral  waters. 
This  paper  will  detect  the  presence  of 
soda,  though  it  should  amount  to  no  more 
than  -^g-Q-dth  part  of  the  water.  The 
paper  thus  changed  by  an  alkali,  would, 
if  dried,  be  still  useful  as  a  test  for  acids, 
as  these  restore  its  original  yellow. 

Into  a  large  glass  jar,  inverted  upon 
a  flat  brick  tile,  and  containing  near  its 
top  a  branch  of  fresh  rosemary,  or  any 


other^  such  shrub,  moistened  with  water, 
introduce  a  flat  thick  piece  of  heated 
iron,  on  which  place  some  gum  benzoin 
in  gross  powder.  The  benzoic  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  heat,  will  be  separated, 
and  ascend  in  white  fumes,  which  will  at 
length  condense,  and  form  a  most  beautiful 
appearance  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vege¬ 
table.  This  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
sublimation. 

Introduce  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia 
into  a  Florence  fla sk,  and  place  that  part 
of  the  flask  which  contains  the  salt  on 
the  surface  of  a  basin  of  boiling  water: 
the  heat  will  soon  cause  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  rise  undecomposed,  and  attach 
itself  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel, 
affording  another  example  of  simple 
sublimation. 

Mix  a  little  acetate  of  lead  with  an 
equal  portion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  both 
in  fine  powder ;  stir  them  together  with 
a  piece  of  glass  or  wood,  and  no  chemical 
change  will  be  perceptible ;  but  if  they 
be  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  the  two 
solids  will  operate  upon  each  other;  an 
intimate  union  will  take  place,  and  a 
fluid  will  be  produced.  If  alum  or 
Glauber  salt  be  used  instead  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  the  experiment  will  be  equally 
successful. 

Pour  a  little  water  into  a  phial  con¬ 
taining  about  an  ounce  of  olive  oil. 
Shake  the  phial,  and  if  the  contents  be 
observed,  we  shall  find  that  no  union 
has  taken  place.  But  if  some  solution 
of  caustic  potash  be  added,  and  the  phial 
be  then  shaken,  an  intimate  combination 
of  the  materials  will  be  formed  by  the 
disposing  affinity  of  the  alkali,  and  a 
perfect  soap  produced. 

Put  a  little  common  sulphur  with  one- 
eighth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  into  an 
iron  dish,  place  it  under  a  jar  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  sulphuric  acid 
will  be  formed.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  formation  of  an  acid  by  combustion. 

Take  the  acid  formed  in  the  last  ex¬ 
periment,  concentrate  it  by  boiling,  mix 
it  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and 
submit  the  mixture  in  a  Florence  flask 
to  the  heat  of  an  Argand’s  lamp.  By 
this  process  sulphur  will  be  regenerated, 
and  will  sublime  into  the  neck  of  the 
flask.  An  example  of  the  decomposition 
of  an  acid. 
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Melt  sulplmr  in  a  small  iron  ladle,  and 
carry  it  into  a  dark  room  in  the  state  of 
fusion.  If  an  ounce  or  two  of  copper 
filings  be  now  thrown  in,  light  will  be 
evolved. 

Fuse  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  in  a 
crucible,  and,  when  in  complete  fusion, 
throw  pulverised  coal  into  it  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  The  carbonaceous 
matter  will  decompose  the  nitre,  and  the 
bituminous  part  will  burn  awTay  without 
acting  upon  it.  This  experiment  will 
exhibit  a  mode  of  analysing  coal;  for 
every  one  hundred  grains  of.  nitre  that 
are  decomposed  in  this  way,  denote  ten 
grains  of  carbon. 

If  hot  water  be  poured  into  a  glass 
jar  of  cold  water,  it  will  remain  on  the 
surface;  but  if  cold  water  be  poured 
upon  hot  water,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  experiment 
may  be  rendered  more  obvious  by  colour¬ 
ing  that  portion  of  the  water  which  is 
poured  in.  The  design  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  is  to  show  the  change  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  same  body,  merely 
by  the  agency  of  caloric. 

Into  a  glass  of  water  containing  a 
small  portion  of  common  salt,  drop  some 
of  a  clear  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  muriate 
of  silver  will  be  produced.  This  experi¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  some 
idea  of  the  method  of  analysing  mineral 
waters.  Every  one  hundred  grains  of  this 
precipitate,  wdien  dried,  indicate  forty-two 
grains  of  common  salt. 

Into  a  glass  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  water, 
or  water  holding  a  small  portion  of 
potash,  drop  a  little  of  the  solution  of 
nitro-muriate  of  platina,  and  an  imme¬ 
diate  yellow  precipitate  will  be  produced. 
This  affords  another  instance  of  the  nature 
of  the  means  usually  employed  to  detect 
whatever  substances  may  be  dissolved  in 
mineral  waters. 

Into  distilled  water  drop  a  little  spirit- 
ous  solution  of  soap,  and  no  chemical 
effect  will  be  perceived;  but  if  some  of 
the  same  solution  be  added  to  hard 
water,  a  milkiness  will  immediately  be 
produced,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  impurity.  This  is  a  good  me¬ 
thod  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  spring 
water. 
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W.  Bo  Ford  respectfully  announces  to  j 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable  I 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical  * 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ]j 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which,  I 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published,  j 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  j 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means  j 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de-  i 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

(  Continued  from  page  198.) 
Deflagration. — The  vivid  combustion  ! 
that  is  produced  whenever  nitre,  mixed  j 
with  an  inflammable  substance,  is  exposed  | 
to  a  red  heat.  It  may  he  attributed  to 
the  extrication  of  oxygen  from  the  nitre, 
and  its  being  transferred  to  the  inflam¬ 
mable  body ;  as  any  of  the  nitrates  or 
oxygenised  muriates  will  produce  the 
same  effect. 

Deliquescence  of  solid  saline  bodies , 
signifies  their  becoming  moist,  or  liquid, 
by  means  of  water  which  they  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere  in  consequence  of 
their  great  attraction  for  that  fluid. 

Deliquium. — The  state  of  potash,  or 
any  deliquescent  salt,  when  it  has  so 
far  deliquesced  by  exposure  to  the  air  as 
to  have  become  a  liquid. 
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Delite. — A  term  used  by  some  of  the 
French  writers,  signifying  to  break,  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  like  a  soft  stone, 
into  layers. 

Deoxidise  (formerly  Deoxidate). — To 
deprive  a  body  of  oxygen. 

Deoxidisement. — A  term  made  use  of 
to  express  that  operation  by  which  one 
substance  deprives  another  substance  of 
its  oxygen.  It  is  called  unburning  a  body 
by  the  French  chemists. 

Dephlegmation. — The  act  of  separating 
the  water  from  chemical  liquors. 

Depuration. — The  purging  or  separa¬ 
ting  any  liquid  in  a  state  of  purity  from 
its  fasces  or  lees. 

Detonation. — An  explosion  with  noise. 
It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the 
explosion  of  nitre  when  thrown  upon 
j  heated  charcoal. 

Digestion. — The  effect  produced  by  the 
continued  soaking  of  a  solid  substance  in 
a  liquid,  with  the  application  of  heat. 

Digester,  Papins. — An  apparatus  for 
reducing  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
to  a  pulp  or  jelly  expeditiously. 

Distillation.— A  process  for  separating 
the  volatile  parts  of  a  substance  from  the 
more  fixed,  and  preserving  them  both  in 
a  state  of  separation. 

Docimastic  art. — The  art  of  assaying 
metals. 

Ductility. — A  quality  of  certain  bodies, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  may  be 
drawn  out  to  a  certain  length  without 
fracture. 

Dulcification. — The  combination  of  mi¬ 
neral  acids  with  alcohol.  Thus  we  have 
dulcified  spirit  of  nitre,  dulcified  spirit 
of  vitriol,  &c. 

Edulcoration. — Expressive  of  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  a  substance  by  washing  with 
water. 

Effervescence.— An  intestine  motion 
which  takes  place  in  certain  bodies, 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  escape  of  a 
gaseous  substance. 

Efflorescence. — A  term  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  saline  crystals  which  become 
pulverulent  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  part  of  the 
water  of  crystallisation. 

Elasticity. — A  force  in  bodies,  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves  to 

the  posture  from  whence  they  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  any  external  force. 

Elastic  fluids. — A  name  sometimes  given 
to  vapours  and  gases.  Vapour  is  called 
an  elastic  fluid;  gas,  a  permanently  elastic 
fluid. 

Elective  attractions.- — A  term  used  by 
Bergman  and  others  to  designate  what 
we  now  express  by  the  words  chemical 
affinity ;  which  see.  When  chemists  first 
observed  the  power  which  one  compound 
substance  has  to  decompose  another,  it 
was  imagined  that  the  minute  particles 
of  some  bodies  had  a  preference  for  some 
other  particular  bodies ;  hence  this  pro¬ 
perty  of  matter  acquired  the  term  elective 
attraction. 

Elements.— The  simple  constituent  part 
of  bodies  which  are  incapable  of  decom¬ 
position  ;  they  are  frequently  called 
principles. 

Eliquation. — An  operation  whereby  one 
substance  is  separated  from  another  by 
fusion.  It  consists  in  giving  the  mass  a 
degree  of  heat  that  will  make  the  more 
fusible  matter  flow,  and  not  the  other. 

Elutriation. — The  operation  of  pulve¬ 
rising  metallic  ores  or  other  substances, 
and  then  mixing  them  with  water,  so 
that  the  lighter  parts  which  are  capable 
of  suspension  may  be  poured  off,  and 
thus  separated  from  the  grosser  particles. 
Most  of  the  metallic  substances  which  are 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  are 
prepared  by  this  process. 

Empyreuma. — A  peculiar  and  inde¬ 
scribably  disagreeable  smell,  arising  from 
the  burning  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  in  close  vessels. 

Eolipile. — A  copper  vessel  with  a  small 
orifice,  and  partly  filled  with  water.  It 
is  made  hot,  in  order  that  the  vapour  of 
the  water  may  rush  out  with  violence 
and  carry  a  stream  of  air  with  it  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  fires.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  great  antiquity. 

Essences. — What  are  called  essences  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  are  the  essential 
oils  obtained  by  distillation  from  odorife¬ 
rous  vegetable  substances. 

Essential  salts. — The  saline  substances 
found  in  plants,  and  which  are  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  wherein  they  are 
infused.  They  are  obtained  by  evapora¬ 
tion  and  cooling. 

Ethers. — Volatile  liquids  formed  by  the 
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distillation  of  some  of  the  acids  with 
alcohol. 

Evaporation. — The  conversion  of  fluids 
into  vapour  by  heat.  This  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  gradual  solution  of 
the  aqueous  particles  in  atmospheric  air, 
owing  to  the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
latter  for  water. 

Euchlorine. — A  compound  of  chlorine 
and  oxygen,  consisting  of  about  eighty- 
two  chlorine  and  eighteen  oxygen.  It 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  pro¬ 
toxide  of  chlorine,  as  there  are  three 
other  distinct  compounds  of  these  gaseous 
substances,  each  possessing  more  oxygen 
than  euchlorine. 

Eudiometer. — An  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Priestley  for  determining  the 
purity  of  any  given  portion  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air.  The  science  of  investigating 
the  different  kinds  of  gases  is  called 
eudiometry. 

Expression. — A  term  used  in  pharmacy 
denoting  the  act  of  forcing  out  the  juices 
and  oils  of  plants  by  means  of  a  press. 
By  a  similar  term  the  expressed  are 
distinguished  from  the  essential  oils. 

Exsiccation. — The  act  of  drying  moist 
bodies.  It  is  effected  in  two  ways ;  by 
exhaling  the  aqueous  particles  by  the 
application  of  heat  or  atmospheric  air, 
and  by  absorbing  the  moisture  with  soft 
and  spongy  substances.  Thus,  small  mat¬ 
ters  are  dried  by  chemists  with  bibulous 
paper ;  and  larger  masses,  by  spreading 
them  on  tablets  of  chalk. 

Extracts. — The  soluble  parts  of  vege¬ 
table  substances,  first  dissolved  in  spirit 
or  water,  and  then  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  thick  syrup  or  paste,  by 
evaporation. 

Fat. — An  oily  concrete  animal  sub- 
stance,  composed  of  oil  and  carbon. 
Rancid  fat  and  stale  tallow  generally 
contain  a  portion  of  sebacic  acid. 

Fermentation. — A  peculiar  spontaneous 
motion,  which  takes  place  in  all  vegetable 
matter  when  exposed  for  a  certain  time 
to  a  proper  degree  of  temperature. 

Fibrine. — That  white  fibrous  substance 
which  is  left  after  freely  washing  the 
coagulum  of  the  blood,  and  which  chiefly 
composes  the  muscular  fibre. 

Filtration. — A  chemical  process  for  the 
depuration  of  liquid  substances.  Bibulous 


paper  supported  by  a  funnel  is  commonly 
made  use  of;  but  for  expensive  liquors 
chemists  generally  use  a  little  carded 
cotton,  lightly  pressed  into  the  tube  of 
a  glass  funnel.  The  valuable  concentrated 
acids  should  be  filtered  through  pounded 
glass. 

Fixity. — A  term  applicable  to  that 
property  of  some  bodies  of  bearing  a 
great  heat  without  being  volatilised. 

O  t  o 

Flowers. — Solid  dry  substances  reduced 
to  a  powder  by  sublimation.  Thus  we 
have  flowers  of  arsenic,  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  sulphur,  unaltered  except  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Fluates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  fluoric  acid. 

Fluidity. — A  term  applied  to  all  liquid 
substances.  Solids  are  converted  to  fluids 
by  combining  with  a  certain  portion  of 
caloric. 

Flux. — A  substance  which  is  mixed 
with  metallic  ores  or  other  bodies,  to 
promote  their  fusion ;  as  an  alkali  is 
mixed  with  silica  in  order  to  form  glass. 

Fossil. — See  Mineral. 

Fuliginous. — A  term  made  use  of  in 
describing  certain  vapours  which  arise 
in  chemical  operations,  having  the  thick 
appearance  of  smoke. 

Fulmination. — Thundering  or  explosion 
with  noise.  We  have  fulminating  silver, 
fulminating  gold  and  other  fulminating 
powders,  which  explode  with  a  loud  re¬ 
port  by  friction  or  when  slightly  heated. 

Furnaces. — Chemical  vessels  of  several 
forms  for  the  fusion  of  ores,  or  other 
operations  wdiich  require  heat. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

ON  POISONERS,  POISONS  AND 
POISONING. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
poison  cases  both  accidentally  and  de¬ 
signedly,  we  deem  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  place  before  our  readers  both  the 
indications  to  be  fulfilled  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  with  a  table  of  the  poisons, 
their  forms,  antidotes  and  form  of  ex¬ 
hibition,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
prepared,  upon  any  sudden  emergency, 
to  administer  the  remedies  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Though  systems  of  poisoning  have 
been  known  (thank  Heaven!  only  to  a 
few  comparatively)  from  very  early  ages, 
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yet  as  the  ages  have  progressed  to  modern 
times,  so  it  appears  the  hideous  crime 
has  progressed;  and  the  present  time, 
alas  !  is  dreadfully  stained  with  its  black¬ 
ness,  or  rather,  the  consideration  of  the 
crime  has  been  more  present  to  mens’ 
minds,  so  that  if  any  unaccountable 
deaths  happen,  the  occurrence  is  sifted  to 
the  bottom  and  the  monster  and  his 
crime  are  brought  to  light.  We  much 
fear  that  prior  to  this  period  very  many 
have  been  sent  to  their  long  homes  by  the 
above  baneful  crime,  and  no  investigation 
has  followed.  Now,  we  live  in  an  age 
when  such  things  are  taken  cognizance 
of ;  the  difficulties  and  the  chances  of 
being  discovered  are  so  greatly  increased, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  evade  dis¬ 
covery,  yet  such  is  the  constitution,  or,  I 
should  rather  say  the  misconstitution,  of 
some  minds,  that  no  example  frightens 
them ;  therefore,  in  case  any  of  our 
readers  should  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  such  disgraces  to  humanity, 
we  have  given  them  the  means  of  counter¬ 
acting  their  diabolical  machinations,  which 
will  not  only  obviate  all  such  malignant 
attempts,  but  afford  ready  reference  in 
cases  of  accidental  poisoning. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poisoning, 
the  indications  to  be  fulfilled  are  several. 

1st.  The  most  important  is  the  removal 
of  the  poison  from  the  part  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  From  the  stomach, 
it  is  removed  by  the  stomach-pump, 
by  the  use  of  emetics  (here  our  ines¬ 
timable  lobelia  will  be  of  incalculable 
service),  and,  in  case  of  irritant  poisons, 
by  promoting  vomiting  with  warm  water 
and  demulcents,  such  as  linseed- tea  or 
docoction  of  slippery  elm,  bark,  &c.  In 
corrosive  poisoning  (as  by  strong  acids 
and  alkalies)  the  use  of  the  stomach 
pump  is  dangerous.  If  lobelia  be  not 
at  hand,  use  the  following  household 
articles,  which  are  the  readiest  to  obtain 
upon  any  sudden  emergency,  namely,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  mustard,  a  tablespoonful 
of  common  salt,  stirred  up  in  a  tumblerful 
of  water,  or  strong  soapsuds  may  be  used. 
From  the  bowels ,  the  poison  is  best  re¬ 
moved  by  laxative  injections. 

2nd.  Another  indication  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  poisoning  is  the  use  of  the  chemical 
neutralisers  called  chemical  antidotes. 
These  either  render  the  poison  insoluble, 


and  thereby  prevent  its  absorption,  or 
convert  it  into  a  comparatively  harmless 
soluble  substance. 

A  third  indication  is  to  sheath  the 
living  part  from  contact  with  the  poison, 
by  which  not  only  the  poisonous  irritant 
action,  but  also  the  absorption  of  the 
poison,  is  prevented  or  lessened ;  which  is 
effected  by  the  following  mechanical 
agents  or  antidotes  :  thus,  in  poisoning 
by  caustic  or  acrid  substances,  consider¬ 
able  relief  is  generally  obtained  by  the 
use  of  diluents,  oily,  mucilaginous,  and 
other  demulcent  liquids,  and  fine,  impal¬ 
pable  powders.  These  substances  lessen 
the  injurious  action  of  the  poisons  by 
diluting  and  enveloping  them,  by  sheath¬ 
ing  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  by  obstructing  absorp¬ 
tion;  hence  they  are  termed  mechanical 
antidotes. 

A  fourth  indication  is  to  counteract  or 
relieve  the  effects  of  the  poison.  This  is 
effected  by  agents  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  termed  dynamical  antidotes : 
thus  coffee  is  given  to  counteract  the 
narcotism  produced  by  opium ;  ammonia, 
to  relieve  the  depression  caused  by  fox¬ 
glove  or  prussic  acid. 

A  fifth  indication  is  to  promote  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  poison  from  the 
system  after  the  absorption.  Most  poisons 
are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  are 
subsequently  expelled  from  the  system  by 
the  excreting  organs ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  we  have  any  means  of  quick¬ 
ening  their  solution.  Orfila  has  recom¬ 
mended  diuretics  (medicines  acting  by 
increasing  the  urine),  but  this  plan  has 
entirely  failed  in  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  there  was  complete  suppression 
of  urine.  In  the  case  of  arsenic,  Flundin 
thinks  that  the  poison  is  eliminated  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  he  therefore  suggests  that,  to 
prevent  a  second  absorption,  the  use  of 
purgatives  and  chemical  antidotes  should 
be  continued  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual,  and,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the 
malady. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  poisons 
most  generally  used  and  most  easily  pro¬ 
cured,  with  their  antidotes  and  the  forms 
in  which  such  antidotes  can  be  most 
readily  obtained  and  employed. 
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THE  PATIENT’S  SOLILOQUY 

ON  BEING  GIVEN  UP  BY  THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR,  AND 
AFTER  THE  FIRST  VISIT  OF  DR.  COFFIN. 

Addison  altered. 

It  must  be  so  '—Coffin,  thou  reason’st  well  i 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  health  despaired  of  ? 

Whence  this  secret  dread,  this  inward  horror, 

Of  leaving  all  most  dear  ?  Why  shrinks  the  heart 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  the  death-pang? 
’Tis  the  desire  of  health  that  stirs  within  us  ; 

’Tis  Coffin’s  self  that  points  out  confidence, 

And  intimates  our  restoration. 

Restoration  !  exhilarating  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  murd’rous  drugs, 

What  leeching,  bleedings,  blisterings,  have  I 
passed  !  [me — 

The  wide,  the  lengthened  prospect  comes  before 
And  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold  !  If  there  are  herbs  to  cure  us 
(And  that  there  are,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  they  must  be  healthful, 
And  those  whom  Coffin  cures  must  be  happy. 
But  when  or  where  ? — this  world  seems  made  for 
Allopaths — 

I’m  weary  of  conjectures.  This  must  end  them. 

( 'placing  his  hand  on  Coffin’s  Guide  to  Health ) 
Thus  am  I  nobly  armed.  My  bane  (the  drugs) 
and  antidote  [to  an  end  ; 

Are  both  before  me  :  these  soon  will  bring  me 
But  this  informs  me  health  I  shall  regain. 

The  mind,  secured  in  her  confidence,  smiles 
At  the  drug-poisons  and  denies  their  power. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  Coffin’s  fame  shall  flourish  in  eternity, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

J.  W.  G. 

Flowers  of  the  Olden  Time. — The  floral 
beauties  of  Britain  were  confined  to  those  wild 
flowers  which  are  to-day  the  delight  of  childhood. 
The  eyes  of  the  “  barbarians  ”  looked  upon  the 
modest  daisy,  which  then  presented  the  same 
simple  form  that  it  does  to-day.  Primroses,  nursed 
in  the  recesses  of  gnarled  roots  of  trees,  came 
forth  in  abundance  in  the  spring ;  so  did  the  blue¬ 
bell  and  the  violet.  These  familiar  flowers,  with 
dog-roses,  fox-gloves,  traveller’s-joy,  flowering 
heaths,  and  water-lilies,  were  the  chief  beauties 
of  the  bouquet  of  ancient  Britain.  Fuchsias, 
balsams,  dahlias,  auriculas,  hyacinths,  pinks, 
tulips,  roses,  and  a  host  of  other  beauties  that 
now  adorn  our  gardens  and  dwellings,  were  then 
quite  unknown.  Even  the  wall-flower,  and  the 
mignonette  were  strangers  to  our  land  ;  and  the 
honeysuckle,  which  is  now  a  common  inhabitant 
of  the  hedges,  came  to  Britain  a  stranger,  and 
stole  out  of  the  confines  of  a  garden  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  our  native  wild-flowers.  Nor  was  the 
state  of  the  British  flora  peculiar  to  the  earliest 
period.  It  prevailed,  with  only  slight  additions 
and  improvements,  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury. — Philp's  Progress  of  Agriculture. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual,  j 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight  > 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o’clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one  1 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2 s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Plerbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  2041,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice :  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  Eider. — Avoirdupois  weight  and  imperial  measure. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  same  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Beformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1859. 


[Price  Id. 


BOTANIC  HOSPITAL. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  sums  of 
money  forwarded  to  Dr.  Coffin  to  be 
kept  in  store,  as  they  accumulated,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  building  an  hospital  or 
purchasing  an  edifice  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  The  money  now  amounts  to 
about  ,£200.  Dr.  Coffin,  not  wishing 
to  be  any  longer  responsible  for  the  money 
in  his  hands,  gives  this  notice :  that  he 
will  return  the  several  sums  to  the  donors , 
as  they  may  direct ;  and  those  who  have 
sent  money  under  anonymous  signatures 
or  initials  are  requested  to  be  particular  in 
stating  how  it  is  to  be  returned.  If  any 
of  the  donors  would  rather  that  the  money 
given  should  be  appropriated  to  the  poor, 
it  shall  be  done,  and  statements  of  the 
same  shall  be  given  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Journal.  Dr.  Coffin  tenders  his 
sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have  shown 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts  in  sending 
their  donations,  and  feels  now  confident, 
that  if  all  those  who  have  been  benefited 
by  his  system  and  the  exertions  he  has 
personally  made  had  but  have  contributed 
one  half  of  the  money  they  have  them¬ 
selves  saved  by  not  employing  a  legalised 
practitioner,  the  Medical  Botanists  would 
now  have  had  an  hospital  as  large  as  any 
in  the  metropolis.  To  those  who  have 
shown  their  zeal  and  kindness  Dr.  Coffin 
would  say,  that  the  project  of  having  a 
Botanical  Hospital  is  not  by  this  notice 
given  up ;  but  that  Dr.  Coffin  confidently 
hopes,  from  the  arrangements  he  has 
made,  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  able 
to  erect  an  hospital  which  will  be  under 
his  control  and  direction. 

24,  Montague-place ,  Russell-sq.,  June  4 th,  1859. 


THE  GLEANER,  No.  35. 

ON  the  nature  and  conditions  of 

VITAL  PHENOMENA. 

If  this  view  be  considered  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  claim  to  reception  as  an  hypothesis 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  various 
forms  of  vital  activity,  we  have  next  to 
consider  whether  anything  similar  can 
be  traced  between  the  vital  and  the  phy¬ 
sical  forces;  since  if  such  can  be  shown 
to  exist,  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Now  it  will 
be  shown  that  all  vital  activity  is  depen¬ 
dant  upon  the  constant  agency  of  one  at 
least  of  the  physical  forces  already  enu¬ 
merated,  viz.,  heat,  and  that  light  and 
electricity,  operating  through  chemical 
affinity,  are  also  concerned  in  sustaining 
particular  forms  of  it.  These  agents,  in¬ 
deed,  which  have  long  been  known  under 
the  term  vital  stimuli,  may  perhaps  be 
more  justly  considered  as  the  real  forces 
concerned  in  the  production  of  vital  phe¬ 
nomena,  modified  in  their  operation  by 
the  organised  structure  through  which 
they  are  exerted;  just  as  heat  becomes 
electricity  when  it  passes  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  combination  of  metals.  And  this 
idea  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
vital  forces  appear  capable  of  being  in 
their  turn  reconverted  into  the  physical ; 
as  in  those  numerous  cases,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  which  the  whole  energy  of 
one  set  of  cells  is  directed  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  chemical  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  another  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  movement,  as  well  as 
to  other  instances,  in  which  it  seems 
nearly  certain  that  the  liberation  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  perhaps  also  of  heat  and 
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light,  are  due  to  nervous  power  operating 
through  a  particular  structure.  Indeed, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  nervous  agency  in  more  detail, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  at  least  as  closely 
related  to  electricity  as  electricity  is  to 
light  or  heat,  and  the  intimacy  of  this 
relationship,  existing  between  one  of  the 
most  special  or  peculiar  of  all  the  vital 
forces  and  one  of  an  exclusively  physical 
nature,  strongly  confirms  the  idea  just 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  mutual  con¬ 
nection  of  the  remainder. 

In  the  consideration  of  this,  or  any 
other  theory  of  life,  it  is  very  important 
to  keep  constantly  in  view,  that  it  has 
relation  only  to  the  agencies  concerned  in 
the  formation  and  conservation  of  the 
material  organism.  The  phenomena  of 
mind  belong  to  another  question  alto¬ 
gether  distinct,  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  bearing  any  necessary  relation  to  the 
former.  It  seems  also  necessary  to  point 
out,  that  in  speaking  of  forces  as  pos¬ 
sessing  an  absolute  existence,  it  is  not 
intended  on  the  one  hand  to  imply  that 
they  are  anything  else  than  “  affections 
of  matter,”  nor  on  the  other  to  regard 
them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  direct 
operation  of  the  primal,  all-sustaining 
Cause.  We  can  form  no  conception  of 
matter  except  as  possessing  properties 
which  when  in  action  give  rise  to  powers 
or  forces ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  think  of  forces ,  except  as  ope¬ 
rating  through  some  form  of  matter,  of 
whose  properties  they  are  the  manifesta¬ 
tion.  The  existence  of  matter,  and  the 
action  of  the  forces  to  which  material 
phenomena  are  attributable,  are  alike  the 
expressions  of  the  Divine  Will;  and  our 
I  aim  must  be  limited  to  the  discovery  of 
the  plan,  according  to  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  the  existing  condition  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  we  inhabit. 

OF  THE  MATERIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE, 
FOOD,  WATER,  OXYGEN. 

Every  organised  structure  requires  to 
be  placed  in  certain  conditions ,  in  order 
that  its  vital  properties  may  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  action ;  and  although  this  is  no 
more  than  is  true  of  every  form  of  inor¬ 
ganic  matter,  in  regard  to  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  yet  the  condi¬ 


tions  of  vital  activity  are  more  numerous,  < 
and  require  to  act  in  a  more  complex 
combination.  It  will  simplify  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  them  to  arrange  them  into 
two  groups;  the  first  comprehending  the 
material  substances ,  of  which  a  continual 
supply  is  required  by  all  living  beings;  the 
second  including  certain  forces  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  substances,  without 
the  agency  of  which  they  could  not  be 
appropriated  by  the  organism.  There  is 
an  important  difference  in  the  relation  of 
these  two  sets  of  conditions  to  vital  acti¬ 
vity;  for  whilst  that  activity  cannot  be 
increased  by  any  augmentation  of  the 
material  supplies  beyond  the  amount 
normally  required,  it  can  be  promoted  by 
a  more  energetic  operation  of  these  forces , 
as  well  as  retarded  by  their  diminution, 
and  the  demand  for  the  former  will  be 
modified  accordingly.  A  simple  analogy 
may  render  these  distinctions  obvious: — 
For  the  development  of  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine  two  things  are  essential; 
the  material  substance,  water,  and  the 
force  of  heat,  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  water  are  made  to  repel  each  other, 
and  a  powerful  mechanical  agency  thereby 
obtained.  Now,  if  the  steam-engine  be 
supplied  with  as  much  water  as  is  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  the  proper  amount  in 
the  boiler,  no  increase  of  that  supply  can 
of  itself  produce  the  least  augmentation  of 
the  power  of  the  machine;  but,  if  increased 
heat  be  applied,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam  is  augmented,  and  the  power  of 
the  machine  proportionably  raised,  whilst 
as  the  water  is  thereby  more  rapidly  con¬ 
verted  into  steam,  a  larger  supply  of  it  is 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
power. 

The  material  conditions  essential  to  life 
are  three: — food,  or  substances  capable  of  1 
being  converted-  into  the  solid  portion  of 
Unorganised  fabric ;  water,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  nf  the  due  proportion  of  liquid 
in  its  constitution;  and  oxygen,  for  pro-  . 
moting  various  changes  in  the  assimilated 
matter  by  which  it  is  applied  to  a  greater 
variety  of  purposes,  and  also  for  uniting 
with  the  particles  destined  for  excretion, 
so  that  they  may  pass  off  in  the  form  in 
which  they  can  be  most  readily  got  rid  of. 

Of  Food. — It  has  been  shewn  that  all 
vital  action  is  dependant  some  way  or  * 
other  upon  cell -formation,  and  it  is  obvi- 
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ons  that  the  supply  of  materials  for  that 
formation  is  essential  to  its  continuance. 
These  materials,  in  the  case  of  plants,  are 
exclusively  supplied  by  the  inorganic 
world ;  for  even  when  organic  substances 
are  used  to  promote  vegetable  growth  (as 
in  the  case  of  manures),  they  act  only  by 
setting  free  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammo¬ 
nia  which,  with  water,  constitute  the 
staple  food  of  plants,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be,  by  supplying  certain 
mineral  constituents  of  importance  to 
their  nutrition.  It  is  only  amongst  the 
lowest  tribes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
however,  that  every  cell  directly  obtains 
its  food  from  the  mineral  world ;  for  in 
all  but  the  most  homogeneous  organisms, 
we  find  certain  portions  of  the  structure 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
requisite  combination  of  oxygen,  hydro¬ 
gen,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  of  thus 
preparing  a  'pabulum  which  shall  serve 
not  merely  for  their  own  growth  and 
maintenance,  but  also  for  the  formation 
of  new  parts  elsewhere,  which  are  des¬ 
tined  for  purposes  of  a  different  kind, 
and  are  not  themselves  capable  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  materials  of  their  growth  from 
external  sources. 

Thus  we  shall  find,  that  in  the  perfect 
plant,  the  requisite  water  is  taken  in  by 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots;  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  in  part 
imbibed  in  solution  in  that  liquid,  but  are 
in  part  also  derived  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  agency  of  the  cells  of  the 
leaves  and  green  surfaces;  and  the  com¬ 
pounds  formed  in  these  cells  serve  as  the 
pabulum  for  the  growth  of  every  other 
part  of  the  organism,  the  new  leaf-buds 
and  flower-buds  being  developed,  and  the 
increase  of  substance  taking  place  in  the 
solid  framework  of  the  stem,  roots  and 
branches,  entirely  at  its  expense.  The 
food  of  animals  entirely  consists,  as  for¬ 
merly  stated,  of  compounds  which  have 
been  already  generated  by  the  agency  of 
plants;  but  these  compounds  have  first 
to  be  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  be  applied,  by  the  various 
component  tissues  of  the  fabric,  to  their 
formative  processes;  and  it  is  in  the 
nutrient  fluid  thus  prepared  and  circu¬ 
lated  through  the  body,  that  each  indivi¬ 
dual  cell  finds  the  materials  of  its  growth. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


CURES  BY  MEDICO-BOTANIC 
TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

Dear  Sir,' — I  send  two  cases  for  the 
Journal,  that  the  public  may  be  enligh¬ 
tened  more  on  the  botanic  cause,  as  laid 
down  by  our  worthy  founder,  Dr.  Coffin, 
as  they  were  treated  by  his  esteemed 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  after  being  into  the 
hands  of  the  regular  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  all  fail  to  do  any  good  to  the  patients, 
and  I  just,  give  the  testimonials  as  they 
were  sent  in  to  me. 

CASE  OF  AN  ULCERATED  BREAST. 

To  Mr.  William  Anderson. — Dear  Sir, 
— I  feel  grateful  towards  you,  and  a  great 
blessing  to  be  able  to  make  known  to 
suffering  humanity,  that  I  am  restored 
again  to  perfect  health,  through  your 
treatment  of  me  by  Medical  Botany,  as 
founded  by  Dr.  Coffin.  I  had  a  very 
bad  breast  for  a  long  time,  and  tried  a 
good  many  doctors,  but  instead  of  getting 
better  I  became  a  mere  skeleton,  was 
greatly  reduced  and  confined  to  my  bed ; 
the  discharge  was  very  great,  and  brought 
me  near  to  death’s  door.  I  resolved  to 
try  your  medicines,  and  after  taking  them 
for  a  month  I  was  able  to  do  my  own 
work,  and  in  six  weeks  was  well  again, 
and  would  advise  all  si;  ffering  under  the 
same  painful  disease  to  try  your  vegetable 
medicines.  I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

A.  Johnson. 

Ludworth ,  January ,  1859. 


A  SEVERE  CASE  OF  NERVOUS  DEBILITY. 

The  stomach  of  the  patient  would  not 
contain  any  food  whatever.  I  gave  him 
the  slippery  elm  flower  for  food.  But  let 
him  speak  for  himself. 

To  Mr.  William  Anderson. — Dear  Sir, 
— I  return  my  sincere  thanks  most  grate¬ 
fully  towards  you  for  the  kindness  you 
have  had  in  restoring  my  health  again. 
I  have  suffered  from  nervous  debility,  ex¬ 
cessive  weakness  and  severe  vomiting 
after  partaking  of  anything,  and  have 
been  attended  by  several  medical  gentle¬ 
men,  but  always  the  disease  returned 
again,  and  having  also  a  pain  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  for  a  very  long  time,  but  now  I  am 
perfectly  restored  and  cured  by  taking 
your  medicines  for  two  months.  For  the 
benefit  of  suffering  humanity  and  your 
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kindness  I  make  known  my  case.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  do  with  it  what  you 
think  fit.  Yours  truly  and  respectfully, 

Michael  Surtees, 
Haswell  Colliery ,  March  11  th,  1859. 

P.S. — I  might  say  that  this  man  was 
fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and  little  hope  of 
ever  recovering,  and  now  says  that  lie  is 
better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time. 

William  Anderson. 
Shotton ,  near  Durham ,  March  18 th,  1859. 

A  CURE  OF  DROPSY. 

TO  DR.  COFFIN. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  received  so  much 
benefit  from  the  botanic  treatment,  I  feel 
compelled,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  and  to  you  and  your  agents,  to 
acknowledge  the  same,  in  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  persevere  with 
the  medicines,  though  their  friends  and 
former  medical  attendants  may  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  their  recovery.  I 
have  been  out  of  health  for  many  years, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  a  confirmed 
invalid ;  suffering  from  a  complication  of 
diseases,  so  that  it  appeared  next  to  im¬ 
possible  that  I  could  be  restored  to  any 
degree  of  health  or  ease. 

The  winter  before  last,  I  was  kindly 
requested  by  my  brother-in-law  (who  is 
a  consulting  chemist)  to  pass  that  season 
with  him,  so  as  to  have  every  advantage 
possible,  such  as  milder  air  and  suitable 
medicines :  he  also  consulted  a  physician, 
but  received  no  encouragement  from  him 
as  to  my  recovery ;  though  from  the  kind 
nursing  and  attention  I  received  from  my 
brother  and  sister,  I  returned  home  some¬ 
what  better.  In  the  following  September 
I  became  very  ill  indeed ;  all  our  family 
doctor  gave  me  availed  nothing;  my 
agony  increased  beyond  what  nature 
could  endure  with  any  degree  of  quiet¬ 
ness.  In  this  state,  I  begged  my  husband 
to  go  to  Bedford  and  find  out  who  it  was 
that  could  cure  dropsy ;  he  was  directed 
to  your  agent,  Mr.  Crick.  I  commenced 
j  his  medicines,  October  6th,  1858,  and 
J  took  a  vapour  bath  twice  a  week ;  in  a 
j  fortnight  the  pain  had  abated  so  much 
that  I  was  able  to  walk  two  stone-throws 
from  the  house :  my  general  health  slowly 
improved  but  without  any  reduction  of 
the  dropsy.  Knowing  you  would  be  at 
ij  Bedford  on  March  22nd,  1859,  I  was 


thankful  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  you,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  I 
forget  the  kind  attention  I  received,  or  the 
many  anxious  faces  I  left  awaiting  an 
interview  with  you. 

On  April  7th,  I  went  to  Mr.  Crick’s, 
and  the  next  morning,  your  skilful  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Waters,  relieved  me,  by  tapping, 
of  upwards  of  ten  quarts  of  water;  he 
found  my  dropsy  to  be  ovarian.  Since 
that  period,  I  have  progressed  most 
favourably :  I  am  now  active,  cheerful, 
have  a  good  appetite  and  am  a  slender 
figure ;  all  my  friends  are  surprised  to  see 
so  great  a  change  for  the  better.  I  re¬ 
ceived  much  kindness,  attention  and 
respect  from  Mr.  Crick  and  family,  and 
feel  assured  it  was  no  small  advantage 
being  under  his  roof,  as  my  medicines 
would  be  administered  promptly  according 
to  my  symptoms.  If  any  sufferer  should 
wish  to  know  further  particulars  re¬ 
specting  my  case,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure 
in  replying  to  any  inquiries. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  gratefully, 

Selina  Neal. 

P.S. — My  daughter  has  also  received 
great  benefit  under  Mr.  Crick’s  treatment, 
being  cured  of  a  very  severe  attack  of 
St.  Vitus’s  dance.  Her  health  is  wonder¬ 
fully  improved. 

Sweet  Brier  Farm ,  Warden,  near  Biggleswade, 
Beds,  May  26th,  1 859. 

ALVINE  CONCRETIONS. 
Surgical  writers  have  recorded  many 
instances  in  which  concretions  of  various 
sizes,  and  producing  a  series  of  very  bad 
and  even  fatal  complaints,  have  been 
formed  round  plum  and  cherry  stones  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  The  knowledge  of 
the  dangerous  consequences  which  may 
ensue  from  swallowing  such  indigestible 
bodies  cannot  be  too  extensively  diffused; 
for  it  is  certain  that  this  pernicious  habit 
of  children  and  thoughtless  persons  is  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  must  be  a  more 
frequent  occasion  of  ill-health,  if  not  of 
death,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  the  lodgment 
of  concretions  of  the  above  kind  in  the 
bowels  are  of  a  formidable  description — 
severe  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
diarrhoea,  violent  vomitings  of  blood  and 
mucus,  a  discharge  of  thin  fetid  matter 
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from  the  rectum,  a  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  excrement,  an  afflicting  tenesmus,  ex¬ 
treme  emaciation,  and  debility. 

That  the  foregoing  account  is  not  at  all 
exaggerated  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
the  cases  and  remarks  published  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a 
case  from  each  of  these  gentlemen.  The 
first  example  is  one  related  by  Mr.  White, 
shewing  the  proper  mode  to  be  pursued, 
when  practicable. 

“  Dr.  Brown  desired  I  would  visit  J. 
Parkinson,  of  Manchester,  an  out-patient 
of  the  infirmary,  who  had  been  some  time 
under  his  care  for  complaints  much  re¬ 
sembling  nephritic  paroxysms,  which  the 
medicines  usual  in  such  cases  had  fre¬ 
quently  relieved.  The  night  before  he 
had  perceived  a  lump  in  the  rectum, 
which  had  brought  on  a  continual  tenes- 
mus.  I  found  him  extremely  emaciated  ; 
the  sphincter  ani  very  much  dilated,  with 
a  continual  discharge  of  thin,  excremen- 
titious,  and  very  fetid  matter.  Upon 
introducing  my  finger  into  the  anus,  I 
very  distinctly  felt  a  large  body  move- 
able  in  the  rectum,  which  I  easily  took 
hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  such  as 
are  used  in  lithotomy,  and  immediately 
brought  away  without  much  difficulty. 
It  was  a  ball  nearly  as  big  as  my  fist, 
and,  breaking  in  the  extraction,  discovered 
a  plum-stone  in  the  centre,  which  was  its 
nucleus.  Upon  further  examination  I 
found  there  was  another,  which  I  extracted 
entire,  nearly  as  large  as  the  first.  The 
patient  recovered  very  fast,  and  in  a 
month’s  time  was  a  hearty,  strong  man.” 

The  concretions  which  form  round  fruit- 
stones  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  become 
so  large  as  to  be  incapable  of  passing 
onward  to  the  rectum,  and  of  course 
occasion  fatal  complaints.  The  annexed 
case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey,  furnishes  us 
with  a  proof  of  this  remark.  “  I  was 
permitted  (says  this  practical  writer)  to 
examine  the  body  of  a  boy,  whose  parents 
lived  at  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  and  who 
had  died  in  an  emaciated  state,  having 
had  long-continued  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
attended  with  frequent  attacks  of  the 
ileus.  I  found  lying  in  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon  a  concretion,  which  was  be¬ 
come  of  so  great  bulk  that  it  could  pass 


no  farther  along  the  course  of  the  intes¬ 
tine.  This  seemed  to  have  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  boy’s  death.” 

Sometimes  patients  ultimately  get  well 
by  voiding  the  concretions,  either  by 
vomiting  or  stool.  Mr.  Charles  White 
gives  us .  an  account  of  some  such  in¬ 
stances  ;  in  one,  fourteen  concretions  on 
plum-stones  were  discharged  from  the 
anus ;  in  another,  twenty-one  similar 
bodies  were  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

The  latter  gentleman  concludes  some 
interesting  cases  with  warning  practition¬ 
ers,  and  mankind  in  general,  of  the  great 
danger  of  swallowing  fruit-stones,  and  he 
doubts  not  that  many  persons  have  lost 
their  lives  from  this  cause,  when  the  dis¬ 
order  has  not  been  understood,  but  been 
mistaken  for  the  cholic. 

ANATOMY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  furnish  a  few 
articles  upon  this  subject,  in  order  that 
our  articles  upon  fractures  and  dislocations 
may  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  and  as  an  extension  of  our  little 
account  before  furnished.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  do  this  in  language  as  plain  as  possible, 
in  order  to  make  it  intelligible  to  those  who 
may  not  understand  the  technical  terms  of 
the  science. 

OF  THE  SKELETON. 

It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
separate  bones,  and  weighs  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  ounces. 

We  now  commence  with  the  skull, 
which  contains  eight  bones.  The  first 
which  we  mention  is  the  os  frontis  (the 
front  bone),  which  forms  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  skull ;  its  lower  parts 
compose  the  upper  portions  of  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  bone  is  placed  also  the  ethmoid 
hone  (sieve-like),  which  is  situated  at  the 
top  of  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils. 

The  parietal  or  top  side  bones  are  two. 
They  are  of  an  irregular  square  figure, 
and  are  bordered  with  indentations  through 
their  whole  circumference,  except  at  the 
lowest  part.  These  bones  form  a  kind  of 
vault  to  the  head. 

The  occipital  bone  forms  the  back  and 
lower  part  of  the  skull,  and  has  considerble 
indentations. 

The  temporal  bones  are  two,  having 
several  cavities  and  processes. 
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The  os  ethmoides ,  or  sieve-like  bone,  is 
about  two  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

The  os  sphenoides,  wedged-shape  bone, 
is  of  a  very  irregular  shape.  It  is  seated 
in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  front  bone,  sieve¬ 
like  bone,  ploughshare  bone  or  vomer, 
occipitis  (back  bone),  upper  jaw,  top  side 
bones,  palate  bones,  eye  bones,  and  tem¬ 
poral  bones. 

The  sutures  or  joinings  of  the  skull  are 
the  following : — First,  the  coronal,  which 
joins  the  parietal  bones  to  the  frontal;  it 
runs  across  the  skull  from  one  upper  edge 
of  the  sphenoidal  bone  to  the  other. 
Second,  the  sagittal,  joining  the  parietal 
!  bones  together ;  it  issues  from  the  centre 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  is  continued  over 
the  head  to  the  occipital  bone.  Third,  the 
j  squamous  suture,  which  is  formed  by  the 
I  upper  part  of  the  temporal  and  sphenoidal 
bones  wrapping  over  the  lower  edge  of 
the  parietal  bones.  Fifth,  the  transverse 
suture,  which  runs  through  the  bottoms 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  joins  the  lower 
edge  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the  sphenoides, 
upper  jaw,  nose  bone,  and  other  bones  of 
face  and  mouth. 

(To  be  continued 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 


stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but  j 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  66  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY.  . 

PENNYROYAL  (Mentha  Puleg-ium). 
MOUNTAIN  FLAX  (Linum  Catharticum). 

Pennyroyal. — Long  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities. 

If  is  occasionally  found  naturalised  on 
wet  commons,  and  on  the  margins  of 
brooks,  flowering  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  the  smallest  we  have  of  its 
genus,  and  is  readily  known  by  its  pros¬ 
trate  stems,  small,  downy,  recurved  leaves, 
and  numerous  thick  whorls  of  purple 
flowers.  The  smell  is  peculiarly  pungent, 
and  unlike  that  of  any  other  native  mint. 

Medicinal  Qualities.  —  This  is  a 
valuable  sweating  herb,  highly  useful  in 
fever  cases  of  children ;  good  for  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  female  system ;  and  is  likewise 
useful  in  hysterical  complaints  and  whoop¬ 
ing  cough. 

Mountain  Flax. — An  annual  species, 
very  abundant  everywhere  in  dry,  hilly 
pastures,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
calcareous.  Flowers  from  June  till  the 
end  of  August.  The  stems  are  slender, 
erect,  five  or  six  inches  high,  bearing 
small  white  flowers. 

Medicinal  Qualities. — It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purgative,  and  preferable  to  senna. 
For  costive  habits,  it  may  be  used  with 
poplar  bark  or  any  of  the  bitter  medicines. 

A  handful  of  the  fresh  plant,  or  one 
drachm  of  the  dried,  may  be  used  in 
infusion. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

( Continued  from  page  209.) 

8.  Errors  arising  from  mistakes  in 
observation.  —  These  errors  are  similar 
in  effect,  though  different  in  the  process 
of  evolution,  to  the  last  style  of  error 
referred  to.  They  may  be  caused  by 
carelessness,  or  by  what  will  presently 
be  mentioned,  incapacity  for  observation. 
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The  mistakes  in  this  respect  may  be 
in  reference  to  the  facts  or  foundation  of 
the  argument ;  the  motive  of  experiment ; 
the  process  of  experiment ;  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  experimenter’s  reasoning, 
or  the  real  nature  of  his  results.  Hence 
it  is,  that  most  practical  philosophers  are 
not  satisfied  with  one  inquiry  simply ; 
hence  it  is  that  they  vary  processes, 
working  upon  the  same  data,  in  order  to 
see  if  the  results  they  have  obtained  are 
products  or  educts ;  hence  it  is  that  they 
do  not  rush  to  the  press  before  time  and 
patient  study  have  justified  them  in 
publishing  to  the  world,  not  what  may 
be,  but  what  is.  From  this  source  arise 
misquotations  and  perversions  of  mean¬ 
ings.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  provincial  paper  which 
reviewed  Dr.  Simpson’s  work  against 
homoeopathy — as  it  most  decidedly  and 
evidently  is — as  being  an  admirable  trea¬ 
tise  in  its  favour. 

To  our  scientific  readers,  examples  of 
controversies,  arising  simply  from  mis¬ 
quotations  or  incomplete  references,  will 
at  once  occur;  some  mistakes  being  as 
ludicrous  as  the  one  we  have  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  How  many  persons  are  satisfied 
with  partial  quotations,  forgetting  the 
grand  fact,  that  to  quote,  out  of  context, 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  misquote ! 
These  mistakes  do  not  necessarily  involve 
incapacity  for  this  mental  exercise,  as 
we  have  before  hinted,  but  rather,  im¬ 
patience  of  result,  carelessness,  or  preju¬ 
dice  in  favour  of  this  or  that  opinion. 

The  homoeopatliists  at  one  time,  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they  made 
before  the  thinking  part  of  the  community, 
especially  in  reference  to  their  decillionths 
of  grains  of  nothing,  as  cogent,  potent 
and  powerful  doses — seized,  by  a  mistake 
in  observation,  upon  a  thing  one  Mr. 
Rutter  invented,  called  a  magnetoscope. 
(What’s  in  a  name?)  This  celebrated 
combination  of  mahogany,  brass,  string 
and  sealing-wax,  was,  ha,  ha !  equal  in 
effect  to  the  divining-rod  of  old,  or  the 
magic  triangles  and  circles  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Thus  writes  Dr.  King,  of  Brighton, 
to  Mr.  Rutter,  the  wonderful  inventor  of 
this  extraordinary  instrument : — 

“  I  may  be  thought  too  fanciful  in 
the  view  I  take  of  your  beautiful,  and, 
as  I  think,  sublime  discovery;  but  no 


reflecting  mind  will  deny  that  we  stand 
in  need  of  some  new  principle  or  truth, 
to  enable  us  to  turn  to  full  account  those 

which  we  have  already  received . 

When  I  first  saw  your  machine  prove 
the  polarity  of  a  decillionth  of  a  grain 
of  silex,  and  when  I  first  sawT  it  respond 
to  the  billionth  of  a  grain  of  quinine,  I 
was  seized  with  the  same  kind  of  awe 
as  when  I  first  studied  the  resolution  of 
the  nebulae,  and  as  when  I  first  saw 
globules  of  blood  and  the  filaments  of 
the  nerves  through  the  microscope.”  We 
do  not  wonder  at  this  awe-struck  king 
of  thought  being  so  powerfully  affected, 
for  such  phenomena  are,  to  the  weak, 
overpowering;  wdiile  we  reflect  on  the 
beautiful  truth  that  “  milk  is  for  babes,” 
we  know  that  any  appreciable  amount 
of  milk  is  stronger  than  the  decillionth 
of  a  grain  of  silex,  or  the  billionth  of 
a  grain  of  quinine  !  Alas !  alas !  for  Dr. 
King,  the  would-be  scientific ! 

Homoeopatliists  have  found  it  essential 
to  give  up  “  magnetoscopic  demonstra¬ 
tions,”  and  leave  him  in  his  awe-struck 
rhapsody  with  silex,  quinine,  “  male  fly’s 
wings,”  and  his  wonderful  bump  of 
credulity;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
any  reflecting  mind  will  deny  that  Dr. 
King  really  does  stand  in  need  of  a  great 
manv  new  truths. 

•v 

9.  Errors  arising  from  incapacity  of 
observation. — Who  told  you  so?  Who 
saw  it?  Who  performed  the  experiment? 
These  are  most  important  questions;  they 
strike  at  the  root  of  belief  on  evidence ; 
but  they  should  have  a  reflex  influence. 
Thus,  are  you  qualified  to  observe  the 
point  at  issue,  leaving  this  for  your  own 
decision?  We  may  remark,  that  tve 
should  not  consult  the  premier  of  England 
on  a  case  of  heart  disease,  or  a  medical 
man  on  the  suspension  of  the  ever  “  im¬ 
pending  crisis”  in  political  affairs;  but 
besides  special  adaptations  to  particular 
inquiries  from  pursuits  and  habits,  there 
are  qualities  of  mind  which,  when  pos¬ 
sessed,  enable  some  to  judge  of  some 
subjects  better  that  others.  Those  who 
possess  accuracy,  veracity,  no  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  whose  education  enables 
them  to  grapple  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  credence,  but 
these  are  not  the  followers  of  the  popular 
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delusions  now  so  much  in  vogue ;  and  if 
some  men  of  eminence  have  graced  the 
heterogeneous  ranks  of  these  disciples  of 
the  pseudo-sciences,  we  feel  sure  that  those 
among  our  readers  who  know  such  persons 
well,  will  be  able  to  indicate,  without 
difficulty,  the  point  where  the  love  of 
excitement,  or  the  thirst  for  novelty,  has 
been  able  to  pervert  the  judgments  of  a 
mind  otherwise  capable  and  true.  There 
are,  indeed,  persons  so  weak  and  credulous, 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  all  consideration. 
These  are  the  people  that  quote,  as 
scientific  and  veritable  facts ,  instances  of 
proof  from  Mrs.  Crowe’s  “  Night  Side  of 
Nature.”  Most  admirable  title !  Most 
unhappy  reference !  for  never ,  as  far  as 
facts  and  conclusions  are  concerned,  were 
either  authors  or  readers  so  much  in  the 
dark ! 

(  To  be  continued.) 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

I. - OPHTHALMIA  OF  THE  MEMBRANE. 

Symptoms. — Piercing  pain  confined  to 
a  point,  as  if  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  extraneous  matter ;  great  heat  and 
redness ;  the  parts  swell,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  eye  not  only  increase  in  size  and 
become  turgid,  but  appear  more  numerous 
than  in  the  natural  state.  Great  pain 
upon  the  least  motion  of  the  eyeball ; 
morbid  sensibility  to  light;  effusion  of 
tears  from  the  lachrymal  gland,  of  an 
excoriating  quality.  If  the  inflammation 
run  high,  a  febrile  disposition  attends. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  continuance, 
these  appearances  gradually  abate,  or  en¬ 
tirely  cease ;  but  in  some  cases,  although 
the  patient  is  left  free  from  pain,  tumour, 
and  symptomatic  fever,  yet  the  suffused 
redness  of  the  eye,  and  the  external  marks 
of  inflammation,  still  remain,  and  long 
continue  to  exist  after  every  other  symp¬ 
tom  has  subsided.  During  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  inflammation,  small  ulcers  are 
often  formed  upon  the  cornea,  and  little 
collections  of  matter  are  sometimes  depo¬ 
sited  between  its  laminae,  which  frequently 
harden  into  white  opaque  specks,  and 
either  partially  or  totally  obstruct  the 
entrance  of  light.  Matter  is  also  some¬ 
times  effused  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye,  and  either  remains  in  a  fluid  state, 
becomes  inspissated,  and  produces  a  per¬ 
manent  adhesion  of  the  iris,  or  assumes 


the  shape  of  a  membrane  dividing  the 
chamber  into  two  distinct  cavities.  In 
some  cases,  the  disease  has  been  observed 
to  assume  an  intermittent  form,  renewing 
its  attacks  after  distinct  intervals,  or  to 
have  regular  exacerbations  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  day. 

II. - OPHTHALMIA  OF  THE  TARSI. 

This  consists  in  a  chronic  inflammation 
(frequently  with  ulceration)  of  the  seba¬ 
ceous  glands,  which  are  situated  in  the 
tarsus,  or  edges  of  the  eyelids.  It  is 
often  productive  of  much  irritation,  and, 
when  severe,  occasions  the  destruction  of 
the  cilia  or  eyelashes.  It  is  universally 
esteemed  a  scrofulous  affection. 

Causes. — External  injuries,  such  as 
blows,  contusions,  wounds  of  the  eyes. 
Extraneous  bodies  of  an  irritating  nature 
introduced  under  the  eyelids ;  exposure 
to  bleak  winds,  and  cold ;  too  free  a  use 
of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors ;  sup¬ 
pression  of  accustomed  discharges ;  long 
exposure  to  strong  light ;  a  fixed  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  minute  object ;  trichiasis,  or 
inversion  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  certain  other  diseases;  as  measles, 
smallpox,  scurvy,  scrofula,  and  syphilis. — 
Contagion  ? 

Treatment  of  ophthalmia  of  the  mem¬ 
brane. — The  indications  are  to  remove 
causes  that  continue  to  operate ;  to  re¬ 
duce  the  inordinate  action  of  the  vessels 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  to 
restore  their  tone,  to  increase  their  action, 
and  thereby  remove  the  congestion  of  the 
fluids,  if  the  inflammation  be  contracted, 
and  assume  a  chronic  form.  Look  to  the 
causes  of  ophthalmia  for  their  removal. 
Foreign  bodies,  entangled  in  the  eye,  may 
be  removed  by  a  piece  of  wet  lint  at¬ 
tached  to  the  end  of  a  probe,  or  by  a 
stream  of  water  injected  by  means  of  a 
syringe;  while  the  inside  of  the  lid  is 
turned  outward,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  applied 
to  its  lower  edge.  Particles  of  iron,  for¬ 
cibly  projected,  often  stick  in  the  cornea : 
the  most  effectual  means  of  removing 
them  is  the  application  of  the  magnet. 
Brisk  purgatives,  such  as  mountain  flax, 
&c.,  and  sedative,  refrigerant,  and  slightly 
astringent  fluid  applications,  may  be  or¬ 
dered.  The  soft  extract  of  opium,  dis¬ 
solved  in  boiling  water,  strained  through 
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fine  linen,  and  added  to  the  liquor  of 
acetate  of  ammonia,  may  also  be  used. 
Where  the  pain  is  very  considerable,  this 
is  often  productive  of  great  relief. 

IRRITABILITY  AND  ACTION 
OF  THE  HEART. 

Even  the  curious  mechanism  of  the 
heart  is  not  more  wonderful  than  is  its 
incessant  action,  which  is  supported  by 
the  continual  influx  of  stimulant  blood, 
and  by  its  high  irritability  and  muscular 
power;  for  though  we  cannot  directly 
I  trace  the  various  courses  of  its  muscular 
fibres,  there  is  not  in  the  human  body 
any  part  in  which  the  muscular  substance 
is  so  dense  and  strong.  In  the  heart 
there  can  be  no  direct  or  straight  fibres; 
for  let  them  go  off  from  the  basis  of  the 
heart  in  what  direction  they  may,  still 
as  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other 
ventricle,  they  must,  by  following  the 
course  and  shape  of  that  ventricle,  form 
an  oblique  line.  Yesalius  has,  indeed, 
not  represented  them  so,  he  has  drawn 
straight  fibres  only ;  because,  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  great  work,  he  was  without 
human  subjects,  and  betook  himself  to 
drawing  from  beasts. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart  are  all  oblique, 
'  or  spiral,  some  lying  almost  transverse ; 
they  all  arise  from  a  sort  of  tendinous 
line  which  unites  the  auricle  to  the  ven¬ 
tricle;  they  wind  spirally  down  the  sur¬ 
face  till  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  ventricles 
meet  in  the  septum  and  in  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  The  fibres  of  each  ventricle 
pass  over  the  convex  or  upper  surface  of 
the  heart,  then  over  the  apex,  and  then 
ascend  along  the  flat  side  of  the  heart, 
which  lies  upon  the  diaphragm,  till  they 
again  reach  the  basis  of  the  heart.  The 
second  layer  or  stratum  of  fibres  is  also 
oblique ;  yet  many  of  the  fibres  run 
j  almost  transversely,  uniting  the  oblique 
|  fibres;  but  when  we  go  down  into  the 
thick  substance  of  the  heart,  we  find  its 
fibres  all  mixed,  crossed  and  reticulated 
in  a  most  surprising  manner. 

There  is  no  question  that  irritability  is 
variously  bestowed  in  various  creatures, 
that  it  is  variously  appointed  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  that  this  property  rises 
and  falls  in  disease  and  health:  without 
hesitation  we  also  may  pronounce  that 
the  heart  is  in  all  creatures  the  most 
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irritable  part ;  it  is  the  first  part  to  live 
and  the  last  to  die.  When  we  see  the 
punctum  saliens  in  the  chick,  we  know 
that  there  is  life ;  and  when  we  open  the 
body  of  an  animal  soon  after  death,  still 
the  heart  is  irritable  and  contracts. 

In  the  very  first  days  in  which  the 
heart  appears  in  the  chick,  while  yet 
its  parts  are  not  distinguished,  and  the 
punctum  saliens  is  the  only  name  we  can 
give  it,  the  heart,  even  in  this  state,  feels 
the  slightest  change  of  heat  or  cold ;  it 
is  roused  by  heat,  it  languishes  when  cold, 
it  is  excited  when  heated  again.  It  is 
stimulated  by  sharp  points  or  acids,  it 
works  under  such  stimuli  with  a  violent 
and  perturbed  motion.  In  all  creatures 
it  survives  for  a  long  while  the  death  of 
the  body;  for  when  the  creature  lias 
died,  and  the  breathing  and  pulse  have 
long  ceased,  and  the  body  is  cold,  when 
the  other  muscles  of  the  body  are  rigid, 
when  the  stomach  has  ceased  to  feel,  when 
the  bowels,  which  preserve  their  con¬ 
tractile  power  the  longest,  have  ceased 
to  roll,  and  they  also  feel  stimuli  no  more, 
still  tie  heart  preserves  its  irritability; 
it  preserves  it  when  torn  from  the  body 
and  laid  out  upon  the  table ;  heat,  cau¬ 
stics,  sharp  points,  excite  it  to  move 
again. 

We  know  also  another  thing  very 
peculiar  concerning  the  irritability  of 
this  organ,  viz.  that  it  is  more  irritable 
on  its  internal  than  on  its  external  surface ; 
for  if  instead  of  cutting  out  the  heart 
we  leave  it  connected  with  the  body,  seek 
out  (as  the  old  anatomists  were  wont  to 
do)  the  thoracic  duct,  or  pierce  any  great 
vein,  and  blow  a  bubble  of  air  into  the 
heart,  it  pursues  it  from  auricle  to  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  from  ventricle  to  auricle  again, 
till,  wearied  and  exhausted  with  this 
alternate  action,  it  ceases  at  last,  but  still 
new  stimuli  will  renew  its  force. 

Thus  it  is  long  after  apparent  drown¬ 
ing  or  other  suffocation  before  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  is  gone,  and  long  after  the 
death  of  the  body  before  the  heart  be 
dead;  and  just  as  in  this  peculiar  part 
of  the  system  irritability  is  in  high 
proportion,  there  are  in  the  scale  of 
existence  certain  animals  endowed  in  a 
wonderful  degree  with  this  principle  of 
life.  They  are  chiefly  the  amphibious 
creatures,  as  they  are  called,  needing 
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little  air,  which  have  this  power  of 
retaining  life ;  no  stimuli  seem  to  exhaust 
them,  there  seems  especially  to  be  no  end 
to  the  action  of  their  heart ;  a  newt’s  or 
a  toad’s  heart  beats  for  days  after  the 
the  creature  dies ;  a  frog,  while  used  in 
experiments,  is  often  neglected  and  for¬ 
gotten,  its  limbs  mangled,  and  its  head 
gone,  perhaps  its  spinal  marrow  cut  across, 
and  yet  for  a  whole  night  and  a  day  its 
heart  does  not  cease  beating,  and  con¬ 
tinues  obedient  to  stimuli  for  a  still 
longer  time.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  organisation  could  make 
this  irritable  muscle  cease  to  act ;  or 
rather  it  seems  as  if  even  some  degree  of 
deranged  organisation  could  be  restored : 
breathe  upon  a  heart  which  has  ceased 
to  act,  and  even  that  gentle  degree  of 
heat  and  moisture  will  restore  its  action. 
Dr.  Gardiner  having  left  a  turtle’s  heart 
neglected  in  a  handkerchief,  he  found  it 
quite  dry  and  shrivelled,  but  by  soaking 
it  in  tepid  water  its  plumpness  and  con¬ 
tractility  were  restored. 

Since,  then,  this  irritable  power  sup¬ 
ports  itself  in  parts  long  after  they  are 
severed  from  the  body,  what  doubt  should 
we  have  that  there  is  in  the  muscular 
fibre  some  innate  contractile  power  in¬ 
dependent  of  nerves  ?  And  when  we 
talk  on  a  subject  so  difficult  and  so 
abstruse,  what  other  proof  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  or  wish  for  than  the  power  of  one 
peculiar  and  insulated  muscle,  surviving 
the  separation  of  the  head  and  brain,  the 
destruction  of  its  nerves,  or  its  total  sepa¬ 
ration  from  that  living  system  to  which 
it  belongs  ?  If  the  heart  be  the  most 
irritable  muscle  of  the  body,  if  all  this 
irritability  arises  from  the  nerves,  how 
can  it  be  that  this  muscle,  which  is  thus 
announced  as  the  most  dependant  on  its 
nerves,  is  really  the  most  independent  ? 
that  the  muscle,  which  of  all  the  body 
needs  this  nervous  supply  oftenest,  should 
want  it  the  least,  and  should  survive  the 
loss  of  its  nerves  so  much  longer  than  the 
other  muscles  of  the  same  body  ? 

(  To  be  continued.) 

ULCERS. 

Ulcers  are  considered  as  healthy  or 
vitiated.  The  former  state  is  where  the 
healing  process  goes  gradually  on,  without 
interruption,  until  a  cure  is  effected ;  the 


latter  where  some  circumstance,  either 
local  or  constitutional,  forms  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  healing  of  the  sore ;  and 
hence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause,  such  ulcers  have  obtained  various 
denominations  ;  as,  the  indolent,  the  in¬ 
flamed,  the  sinuous,  the  scrofulous,  &c. 

THE  BENIGN  OR  HEALTHY  ULCER. 

Character. — Granulations,  or  little  emi¬ 
nences,  arising  from  the  surface,  of  a  florid 
red  colour ;  small  in  size,  and  pointed  at 
top ;  the  discharge  bland,  white,  opaque ; 
the  edges  thin  and  even  with  the  sore, 
being  neither  inverted  nor  retorted. 

Treatment. — The  object  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner  should  be  to  preserve  the  healthy 
state  of  the  granulations,  and  to  promote 
cicatrisation,  when  they  have  attained  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  skin.  All  sources 
of  irritation  should  be  avoided;  perfect 
rest  and  an  horizontal  posture  enjoined; 
and  the  use  of  mild  and  simple  ointments, 
as  common  cerate,  &c.,  persevered  in. 
Compression  with  straps  of  adhesive 
plaster,  the  application  of  dry  lint  to  the 
surface  of  the  sore,  and  mild  astringent 
ointment  and  lotions,  constitute  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ulcers. 

LOCAL  VITIATED  ULCERS. 

These  are  certain  deviations  from  the 
benign  or  healthy  state  just  described. 
The  causes  inducing  the  morbid  change, 
or  the  impediments  to  healing,  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  require  separate  considera- 
•  tion.  Although  greatly  influenced,  and 
often  induced,  by  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  as  to  vigour,  debility,  irritability, 
&c.,  they  are  totally  unconnected  with 
any  specific  constitutional  taint. 

The  intentions  in  the  treatment  of  each 
will  be  to  obviate  the  particular  cause 
that  has  induced  the  vitiated  state,  and 
to  restore  the  ulcer  to  its  original  healthy 
disposition. 

When  an  ulcer  is  inflamed,  it  has  the 
following 

Character. — The  ulcer  appears  of  a 
dark  colour ;  it  is  surrounded  by  an  ex¬ 
tensive,  inflamed  ring,  the  surface  is 
covered  with  a  brown,  transparent  ichor. 

Treatment. — Fomentations  and  cata¬ 
plasms  used  until  it  lose  its  brown  appear¬ 
ance,  keeping  the  bowels  open  with  mild 
aperients. 

Ulcers  which  are  irritable  and  inflamed 
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are  produced  by  different  causes,  and  are 
distinguished  by  different  characters;  the 
treatment  being  varied  accordingly,  viz. : 

Character . — The  margin  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  skin  jagged,  and  terminating  in 
a  sharp  and  undefined  edge.  The  bottom 
made  up  of  concavities  of  different  sizes, 
without  any  appearance  of  granulations  ; 
the  surface  covered  with  a  thin,  ichorous 
discharge.  It  is  exquisitely  painful  upon 
the  slightest  touch. 

Cause. — As  it  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  debilitated  state  of  the  part,  and 
is  relieved  by  tonics,  it  most  probably  is 
that  irritability  which  is  often  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  weakness. 

Treatment. — In  some  instances  cold 
applications  succeed  best  in  relieving  the 
pain ;  in  others,  warm.  Fomentations, 
therefore,  or  infusions,  previously  allowed 
to  cool,  may  be  successively  used. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

( Continued  from  page  212.) 
Furnaces,  blast,  are  built  for  making 
iron,  smelting  ores,  &c.  They  are  so 
contrived  that  their  heat  is  much  in¬ 
creased  by  means  of  powerful  bellows. 
A  blacksmith’s  forge  is  a  kind  of  blast 
furnace. 

Furnaces,  wind. — Chemical  furnaces  for 
intense  heat,  so  constructed  that  they 
draw  with  great  force,  without  the  use 
of  bellows. 

Fusion. — The  state  of  a  body  which 
was  solid  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  now  rendered  fluid 
by  the  artificial  application  of  heat. 

Gallates. — -Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  gallic  acid. 

Galvanism.-— A  new  science,  which 
offers  a  variety  of  phenomena,  resulting 
from  different  conductors  of  electricity 
placed  in  different  circumstances  of  con¬ 
tact  ;  particularly  the  nerves  of  the 
animal  body. 

Gangue. — A  term  made  use  of  to 
denote  the  stony  matter  which  fills  the 
cavities  and  accompanies  the  ores  in  the 
veins  of  metals. 

Gas. — All  solid  substances,  when  con¬ 
verted  into  permanently  elastic  fluids  by 
caloric,  are  called  gases. 

Gaseous. — Having  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  gas. 


txasometer. — A  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  utensils  and  apparatus  contrived  to 
measure,  collect,  preserve  or  mix  the 
different  gases.  An  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is  also  used  for  the  purposes  of  ad¬ 
ministering  pneumatic  medicines. 

Gasometry. — The  science  of  measuring 
the  gases.  It  likewise  teaches  the  nature 
and  properties  of  these  elastic  fluids. 

Gelatine.- — A  chemical  term  for  animal 
jelly.  It  exists  particularly  in  the  tendons 
and  the  skin  of  animals. 


Glass. — Some  metallic  oxides,  when 
fused,  are  called  glass.  They  have  some¬ 
what  of  resemblance  to  common  glass. 

Glass,  phosphoric. — A  vitreous,  insipid, 
insoluble  substance,  procured  by  boiling 
down  phosphoric  acid  to  a  syrup  and 
then  fusing  it  by  an  increased  heat. 

Glucium. — The  pure  base  of  the  earth 
called  glucina. 

Gluten.-— A  vegetable  substance  some¬ 
what  similar  to  animal  gelatine.  It 
is  the  gluten  in  wheat  flour  which  gives 
it  the  property  of  making  good  bread 
and  adhesive  paste.  Other  grain  contains 
a  much  less  quantity  of  this  nutritious 
substance. 


Graduation. — A  process,  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  of  bringing  fluids  to  a  certain 
degree  of  consistence,  in  order  to  separate 
more  easily  the  substances  they  hold  in 
solution. 


Graduation. — The  division  of  a  scale 
or  measure  into  decimal  or  other  regular 
parts. 

Granulation.- — The  operation  of  pouring 
a  melted  metal  into  water,  in  order  to 
divide  it  into  small  particles  for  chemical 
purposes.  Tin  is  thus  granulated  by  the 
dyers  before  it  is  dissolved  in  the  proper 
acid. 

Gravity. — That  property  by  which 
bodies  move  towards  each  other  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  quantities 
of  matter.  This  is  the  property  by  which 
bodies  fall  to  the  earth. 


Gravity,  specific. — This  differs  from  ab¬ 
solute  gravity  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  weight 
of  a  given  measure  of  any  solid  or  fluid 
body,  compared  with  the  same  measure 
of  distilled  water.  It  is  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  by  decimals. 

Gums. — Mucilaginous  exudations  from 
certain  trees.  Gum  consists  of  lime, 
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carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
with  a  little  phosphoric  acid. 

Hepar. — The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  combination  of  sulphur  with  alkali. 
It  is  now  called  sulphuret  of  potash. 

Hepatic,  gas. — The  old  name  for  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

Hermetically. — A  term  applied  to  the 
closing  of  the  orifice  of  a  glass  tube,  so 
as  to  render  it  airtight.  Hermes  or 
Mercury  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  chemistry ;  hence  a 
tube  which  was  closed  for  chemical  pur¬ 
poses  was  said  to  be  Hermetically  or 
chemically  sealed.  It  is  usually  done  by 
melting  the  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of 
a  blow-pipe. 

Hydrates. — Those  substances  which 
have  formed  so  intimate  an  union  with 
water  as  to  solidify  the  water  and  render 
it  one  of  their  component  parts,  are 
called  hydrates.  Common  slaked  lime 
is  properly  a  hydrate  of  lime. 

Hydro  -  carbonates. — -Combinations  of 
carbon  with  hydrogen  are  described  by 
this  term.  Hydro-carbonate  gas  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  moistened  charcoal  by  dis¬ 
tillation. 

Hydriodates. — Compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  certain  substances  with 
hydriodic  acid. 

Hydrogen. — A  simple  substance;  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  water. 

Hydrogen  gas. — Solid  hydrogen  united 
with  a  large  portion  of  caloric.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  the  known  gases.  Hence 
it  is  used  to  inflate  balloons.  It  was 
formerly  called  inflammable  air. 

Hydrogenised  sulpliurets.  —  Certain 
bases  combined  with  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen. 

Hydro-oxides. — Metallic  oxides  com¬ 
bined  with  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  8pital- 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  1«.  3 d.  each. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  CoffIn  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  xaiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol¬ 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2.?.  6d.,  in  advance. 

G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr,  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 

JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Aqent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204L  Shales-moor. 

■  Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“ Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS . 

J.  G. — In  our  next. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  1.34,  High 
Holborn.  ■  .  ■  .  .  .  ... 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  same  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No,  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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No.  290.— Yol.  IX.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1859.  Price  Id. 


TO  THE  PATRONS  AND 
READERS  OF  OUR  JOURNAL. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Journal  is  obliged  to  advert  to  a 
circumstance  or  two  which  has  given  him 
much  pain;  complaints  having  been  made 
upon  the  matter  and  articles  contained  in 
the  Journal.  On  the  one  hand  the  com¬ 
plaint  is,  that  in  the  articles  on  fractures 
and  dislocations,  the  terms  used  were  not 
understood  by  certain  parties.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  he  appended  a  short  glossary 
of  the  anatomical  names  of  the  bones,  and 
gave  the  English  as  plainly  as  possible, 
which  he  hopes  has  set  aside  that  difficulty. 
He  also  adds,  that  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
some  of  his  readers  cannot  understand 
the  subject :  he  endeavours  to  write  in  as 
plain  a  style  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  English 
language;  and  were  he  to  write  in  the 
provincial  dialect  of  some  of  his  readers, 
he  much  questions  whether  such  readers 
would  understand  the  subject  so  well.  It 
has  been  his  endeavour  to  give  articles 
from  the  plain  to  the  more  classical  style, 
so  that  all  his  readers  might  be  pleased 
•and  satisfied;  and  he  must  add,  on  his 
own  behalf,  that  lie  spares  no  exertions  to 
make  the  Journal  acceptable  to  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  complaint  has  been 
made  that  the  Journal  contains  too  much 
chemistry,  &c.  This  conies  with  rather 
a  bad  grace  from  the  party  who  has  always 
had  the  pages  of  the  Journal  open  for  his 
communications,  and  he  knows  there  has 
been  every  attention  shown  to  them.  If 
there  were  anything  in  it  with  which  he 
was  dissatisfied,  a  hint  given  privately 
would  have  been  much  more  courteous; 


and,  as  he  has  talent ,  an  article  or  two 
from  his  pen,  in  the  style  and  upon  any 
subject  he  might  think  proper,  would  meet 
with  every  attention,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him; 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  finding  fault  would  be 
remedied  by  the  amendment.  The  Journal 
of  late  is  said  to  be  too  chemical.  Now% 
if  there  be  any  science  more  useful  to  man¬ 
kind  than  chemistry,  the  Editor  pleads 
guilty  to  the  blame.  What,  he  would  ask, 
is  the  operation  of  our  botanic  remedies 
dependant  upon  but  chemistry?  What  is 
man  but  an  epitome,  an  union  of  chemical 
agency  ?  What  is  digestion,  what  the  for¬ 
mation  of  blood,  but  chemical  action?  We 
are  surrounded  by  chemical  action,  affini¬ 
ties,  &c.,  &c.  Nay,  the  whole  world  and 
all  which  inhabit  it  are  dependant  upon 
chemical  action,  without  which  it  would 
cease  to  exist ;  and,  as  many  of  these  actions 
are  as  subversive  of  animal  existence  as  the 
tendency  of  others  is  to  promote  it,  how 
necessary,  how  important,  then,  is  it  that 
every  one  should  be  informed  upon  the 
subject,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  reject 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good!  Besides 
which  the  Editor  humbly  conceived  that 
the  series  of  experiments  printed  in  the 
Journal  would  be  very  interesting  and 
useful,  as  the  experiments  were  calculated 
to  afford  those  of  our  readers,  connected 
with  the  various  manufactures,  &c.,  some 
valuable  hints  that  they  might  turn  to 
most  useful  account. 

The  Journal  is  considered  to  be  the 
organ  of  all  connected  with  Dr.  Coffins 
system — if  not,  it  ought  to  be — and  has 
a  claim  to  the  support  of  the  Society 
and  all  benefited  by  the  system.  Its 
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pages,  so  far  as  the  Editor  is  concerned, 
have  always  been  open  to  those  who  think 
proper  to  send  articles  for  insertion  which 
advocate  the  cause  and  principles  of  the 
system,  there  being,  in  the  Editor’s  opinion, 
no  necessity  for  running  the  Society  to  any 
expense  by  publishing,  from  time  to  time, 
short  articles  from  the  different  members, 
as  was  suggested  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  last  year  in  London,  the  Journal 
being  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for 
their  circulation.  The  publisher,  their 
esteemed  treasurer,  reiterates  that  he 
loses  considerably  by  it,  and  it  is  asl  ttle 
as  the  more  talented  part  of  the  agents 
can  do  to  add  their  exertions  to  aid  and 
support  the  Journal  in  every  way,  to  save 
him  from  expense  whom  they  so  much 
esteem ;  and,  as  regards  the  letter  adverted 
to  in  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Society,  the  Editor  neither  saw  nor  heard 
of  it  till  he  read  the  report. 

134,  High  Rolborn. 

THE  GLEANER,  No.  36. 

THE  MATERIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  LIFE. 
The  demand  for  food  is  proportional  to 
the  vital  activity.  Cold-blooded  animals 
require  a  much  smaller  amount  of  food, 
and  are  able  to  sustain  a  deprivation  of  it 
for  a  much  longer  period,  at  low  than  at 
moderately  high  temperatures ;  their  vital 
activity  being  at  its  least  in  the  former 
case,  and  at  its  greatest  in  the  latter.  In 
this  respect  the  animals  that  sleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  correspond  with  the  cold¬ 
blooded  reptile,  to  which  it  is  for  a  time 
like  in  its  whole  physiological  condition. 

The  following  curious  fact,  well  known 
to  naturalists,  affords  proof  that  the  kind 
of  food  supplied  may  not  only  influence 
the  ordinary  process  of  nutrition,  but  may 
produce  an  important  modification  in  the 
development  of  the  organism.  In  every 
hive  of  bees  the  majority  of  individuals 
consist  of  neuters ,  which  have  the  organs 
of  the  female  sex  undeveloped,  and  are 
incapable  of  reproduction ;  that  function 
being  restricted  to  the  queen ,  who  is  the 
only  perfect  female  in  the  community. 
If  by  any  accident  the  queen  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  if  she  be  purposely  removed, 
for  the  sake  of  experiment,  the  bees  choose 
two  or  three  from  among  the  neuter  eggs 
that  have  been  deposited  in  their  appro¬ 
priate  cells,  which  they  have  the  power  of 


converting  into  queens.  The  first  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  change  the  cells  in  which  they 
lie  into  royal  cells,  which  differ  from  them 
considerably  in  form,  and  are  of  much 
larger  dimensions;  and  when  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  the  maggot  is  supplied  with 
food  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the 
farina  or  bee-bread  which  has  been  stored 
up  for  the  nourishment  of  the  workers, 
being  of  a  jelly-like  consistence  and  pun¬ 
gent,  stimulating  character.  After  the 
usual  transformations,  the  grub  becomes 
a  perfect  queen,  differing  from  the  neuter 
bee  into  which  otherwise  it  would  have 
changed,  not  only  in  the  development  of 
the  reproductive  system,  but  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  form  of  the  body,  the  proportionate 
length  of  the  wings,  the  shape  of  the 
tongue,  jaws,  and  sting,  the  absence  of 
the  hollows  in  the  thighs,  in  which  the 
pollen  is  carried,  and  the  loss  of  the  power 
of  secreting  wax. 

Of  Moisture.  —  Independently  of  the 
utility  of  water  as  an  article  of  food,  sup¬ 
plying  two  of  the  most  important  ma- 
fterials  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  for  the 
|  construction  of  the  tissues,  a  certain  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture  is  requisite  as  one  of  the 
conditions  without  which  no  vital  actions 
can  go  on.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
indeed,  that  one  of  the  distinguishing  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  organised  structures  is  the 
universal  presence  of  solid  and  fluid  parts, 
and  this  is  in  the  minutest  portion  of  the 
organism,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  mass, 
and  for  all  the  vital  as  well  as  the  che¬ 
mical  actions  in  which  these  structures  ! 
are  concerned,  the  presence  of  liquid  is 
essential,  all  nourishing  materials  must  be 
reduced  to  the  liquid  form  before  they  can 
be  assimilated  by  the  solids ;  and,  again, 
the  solid  matters  which  are  destined  to  be 
carried  off  by  excretion  must  be  recon¬ 
verted  to  the  fluid  state  before  they  can  be 
thus  withdrawn  from  the  body.  In  all 
these  operations,  water  is  the  liquid  em¬ 
ployed,  and  no  other  could  be  substituted 
for  it.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  tissues  of 
animals  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  water  than  those  of  vegetables ;  but 
this  is  because  a  considerable  part  of  the 
fabric  of  the  latter  is  usually  destined  for 
a  long-continued  existence,  and  is  removed 
by  consolidation  out  of  all  participation 
in  vital  actions. 

Of  Oxygen.— •  All  living  beings  have 
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constant  access  to  oxygen,  in  a  free  or 
uncombined  state,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
atmosphere  or  diffused  through  the  water 
which  they  inhabit.  The  source  of  de¬ 
mand  for  oxygen  is  common  to  all  living 
beings,  and  its  energy  is  proportioned  to 
their  vital  activity.  The  muscular  and 
nervous  power  of  animals  appears  to  be 
essentially  dependant  upon  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  the  elements  of  their  tissues, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  heat 
of  warm-blooded  animals  is  dependant 
upon  the  process  of  combustion  in  the 
interior  of  their  bodies,  to  which  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  free  oxygen  is  as  essential  as  it 
is  to  the  burning  of  hydrogen  or  carbon 
elsewhere. 


INDIGESTION  CURED  BY  BO¬ 
TANICAL  MEANS. 

TO  DR.  A.  I.  COFFIN,  M.D. 

My  dear  Sir, — As  a  consequence  of 
long  and  close  application  to  business  and 
study,  I  became  mentally  and  physically 
prostrate.  My  stomach  was  so  weak  that 
it  would  not  retain  food,  and  I  have  for 
months,  nearly  day  after  day,  thrown  up 
the  food  which  I  had  taken.  I  became 
exceedingly  thin,  weak  and  pale — a  mi¬ 
serable  object,  exciting  the  sympathy  of 
my  friends,  who  invariably  met  me  with 
a  “  Dear  me,  how  very  ill  you  do  look  !” 
I  have  suffered  from  the  horrors  of  indi¬ 
gestion  for  five  or  six  years,  but  these  last 
two  years  I  have  been  in  the  state  above 
described,  suffering  from  tightness  on  the 
chest,  pains  in  the  stomach,  flatulence, 
vomiting,  and  debility. 

I  have  been  several  times  treated  for 
the  complaint  by  the  medical  faculty,  but 
found  it  was  of  no  use.  I  could  obtain 
benefit  only  for  a  few  days.  I  was,  how¬ 
ever,  persuaded  to  try  your  system.  I 
therefore  first  purchased  a  few  copies  of 
your  Journal,  became  interested ,  then  a 
copy  of  your  Lectures,  almost  convinced , 
and  then  a  copy  of  your  “  Guide  to 
Health;”  from  the  recipes  therein  con¬ 
tained  I  took  a  course  of  herb  medicines 
with  benefit,  but,  as  a  novice,  considered 
it  necessary  to  place  myself  under  your 
care. 

I  thank  God  your  success  has  been 
complete:  my  friends,  remembering  my 
former  appearance  for  so  long  a  period, 
are  now  astonished,  and  meet  me  with  a 


“  Dear  me,  how  well  you  do  look !  I  de¬ 
clare  you  are  getting  quite  stout.” 

During  my  attendance  on  you  I  have 
also  observed  a  marked  difference  in  many 
of  your  patients ;  I  have  seen  them  one 
week  entering  the  waiting-room  very 
weak,  emaciated,  and  looking  miserable, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  seen 
them  strong,  getting  stout,  and  happy. 

From  my  heart  I  thank  you,  and 
heartily  wish  that  you  may  live  long  to 
relieve  suffering  humanity,  and  receive 
their  blessings  and  thanks. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  L. 

P.S. — I  will  just  mention  that  I  now 
keep  by  me  a  stock  of  your  herbs  in 
powder  in  two-ounce  bottles,  so  that 
when  any  temporary  indisposition  Oc  curs 
to  my  family,  consult  your  “  Guide,”  and 
prepare  the  medicine  required.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  communications 
made  through  you  to  prove  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  above. 

Victoria  Park  Road ,  1st  Jtme ,  1859. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

( Continued  from  page  224.) 

9.  Errors  arising  from  innate  love 
of  the  marvellous. — Those  who  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  reason¬ 
ing  faculties  upon  subjects  above  the  or¬ 
dinary  affairs  of  every-day  life — and  very 
few  really  have—cannot  be  expected  to  go 
through  a  process  of  reasoning  out  of  their 
ordinary  modes  of  thought.  Numberless 
things  are  constantly  occurring  about  them, 
of  which  they  can 'give  no  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  to  others,  and  indeed  upon  which 
they  have  not  satisfied  themselves.  Cause 
and  effect  are  to  them  almost  foreign  mat¬ 
ters,  or  they  are  accustomed  to  resolve  all 
effects  into  some  generally  acknowledged 
popular  cause,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  nothing  more  than  a  name.  The  more 
astonishing  the  name,  the  more  it  is  apart 
from  their  ordinary  conception,  the  more 
satisfactory  the  mental  process  becomes, 
and  they  deceive  themselves  into  a  belief 
that  they  have  been  reasoning.  Instead  of 
arriving,  like  the  real  philosopher,  at  an 
ultimate  fact,  they  arrive  at  an  ultimate 
step  only — something  beyond  which  they 
cannot  go,  although  it  is  surpassed  by 
hundreds  daily.  They  do  not  recognise 
the  mental  process  by  which  they  deceive 
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themselves,  and  getting  thus  confused, 
shake  their  heads  mysteriously  and  say 
with  Hamlet,  “There  are  more  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  your  philosophy;”  which,  if  it  mean 
anything,  means  this :  because  they  are 
not  included  in  philosophy,  they  must  be 
believed  as  facts.  This  will  do  for  the 
stage,  but  not  for  science.  Hence  arise 
lazy  belief,  the  reception  of  facts,  theories, 
principles,  phenomena,  on  hearsay,  and 
the  conviction  that  any  conclusion  is  better 
than  suspension  of  judgment.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  acquisitions  of  mind  to  be 
able  to  suspend  judgment,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  doubtful  state  to  others.  If 
more  of  us  did  this,  there  would  be  much 
less  error  in  the  world.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  position 
between  decision  for  or  against  a  point — 
between  belief  in  a  principle  or  statement 
and  disbelief  of  the  same;  and  others 
think  that  if  they  cannot  point  out  the 
fallacy  in  an  argument,  that  argument 
must  necessarily  be  correct,  and  its  con¬ 
clusion  logical.  We  would  have  such 
people  visit  our  courts  of  law ;  not  to 
learn  the  petty  quibbling  and  playing 
upon  words  in  the  pro  and  con  argument, 
but  to  see  the  state  of  mind  we  refer  to 
exemplified;  namely,  the  suspension  of 
judgment  until  the  evidence  be  perfect. 
It  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  such  a 
decided  state  of  mind  upon  all  topics  is  a 
sign  of  acumen  and  considerable  mental 
calibre ;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case. 
It  is  the  result  of  absolute  laziness,  for  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  decide  than  to  judge 
or  discriminate ;  the  one  is  merely  affirm¬ 
ing  a  conviction,  the  other  is  collecting 
the  evidence  for  that  conviction ;  the  one 
is  asserting  a  principle,  the  other  is  tracing 
the  development;  the  one  is  talk,  the  other 
is  work.  But  men  prefer,  for  the  most 
part,  revelation  to  induction;  they  are  not 
satisfied,  so  to  speak,  with  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  but  wish  one  to  rise  from  the 
dead.  It  of  course  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  of  that  style  of  work  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed.  Now  the  ready¬ 
made  sciences — The  Pseudo-Sciences, 

|  such  as  mesmerism,  phrenology,  homoe¬ 
opathy,  electro-biology,  and  hydropathy 
—appeal  one  and  all  to  these  qualities  of 
mind.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  unchari¬ 
table;  but  look  at  the  followers  of  these 


delusions.  Some  of  them,  innocent  enough, 
amuse  themselves  most  harmlessly.  Some 
cure  a  sore  throat  in  two  hours  by  the 
decillionth  grain  of  nothing ;  others  bless 
the  days  thev  live  in  when  they  can  hear 
of  the  Winking  Virgin  of  Rimini ;  others 
hire  their  servants  by  the  development  of 
the  cranium ;  others  devote  themselves  to 
the  production  of  “sweet  slumber”  by 
mysterious  motions  of  their  arms,  hands, 
fingers,  and  eyes,  while  others,  most  harm¬ 
less  of  all,  torture  themselves  with  heat 
and  cold  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  coming 
crisis.  Enjoy  your  pleasing  delusions  for 
a  time,  illustrious  pseudo-learned  men. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

IRRITABILITY  AND  ACTION 
OF  THE  HEART. 

( Concluded  from  page  226.) 
Although  the  ancients  knew  how  irri¬ 
table  the  heart  was,  although  they  often 
opened  living  creatures,  and  saw  the 
heart  struggling  to  relieve  itself,  because 
it  was  oppressed  with  blood,  yet  they 
continued  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause ; 
and  why  the  heart  should  alternately 
contract  and  relax  without  stop  or  inter¬ 
ruption,  seemed  to  them  the  most  inex¬ 
plicable  thing  in  nature.  Hippocrates 
ascribed  it  to  the  innate  fire  that  is  in 
the  heart ;  Sylvius  said,  that  the  old 
and  alkaline  blood  in  the  heart  mixing 
with  the  new  and  acid  chyle,  and  with 
the  pancreatic  lymph,  produced  a  fer¬ 
ment  there;  Swammerdam,  Pitcairn  and 
Friend,  thought  that  the  heart,  and  every 
muscle  which  had  no  antagonist  muscle, 
was  moved  by  a  less  proportion  of  the 
vital  spirit  than  other  muscles  required. 
Others  believed  that  each  contraction  of  a 
muscle  compressed  the  nerves  of  that 
muscle,  and  each  relaxation  relieved  it ; 
and  that  this  alternate  compression  and 
relief  of  the  nerve  were  the  cause  of  the 
alternate  movements  of  the  heart ;  another 
physician  of  our  own  country,  a  great  me¬ 
chanic,  and  a  profound  scholar  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  all  those  parts  of  science 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  body,  refined 
upon  this  theory  most  elegantly;  for, 
observing  that  the  nerves  of  the  heart 
turned  round  the  aorta,  and  passed  down 
betwixt  it  and  the  pulmonic  artery,  he 
explained  the  matter  thus  :  “  These  great 
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arteries,  every  time  they  are  full,  will 
compress  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  so 
stop  this  nervous  fluid,  and  every  time 
they  are  emptied”  (a  thing  which  he  chose 
to  take  for  granted,  for  in  truth  they 
never  are  emptied)  “they  must  leave  the 
nerves  free,  and  let  the  nervous  fluid 
pass  down  to  move  the  heart.” 

Descartes,  who  studied  everything  like 
a  right  philosopher  of  the  old  breed, 
viz.,  by  conjecture  alone,  supposed  that 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  remained  in 
the  ventricle  after  each  stroke  of  the 
heart;  which  drop  of  blood  fermented, 
became  a  sort  of  leaven,  and  operated 
upon  the  next  blood  that  came  into  the 
heart,  “  like  vitriol  upon  tartar  ;”  so  that 
every  successive  drop  of  blood  which  fell 
into  the  ventricle  swelled  and  puffed  up 
so  suddenly  as  to  distend  the  heart,  and 
then  burst  out  by  the  aorta.  Philosophers 
have  been  so  bewitched  with  the  desire 
of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
body,  but  without  diligence  enough  to 
study  its  structure,  that  from  Aristotle 
to  BufFon,  it  is  all  the  same — great  igno¬ 
rance  and  great  presumption.  But  on 
this  subject  of  the  pulse  of  the  heart, 
physicians  almost  surpassed  the  philo¬ 
sophers  in  the  absurdity  of  their  theories, 
till  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  the  sad 
dilemma  of  either  giving  up  speaking 
upon  this  favourite  subject,  or  of  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  saying,  4f  that 
the  heart  beat  by  its  facultas  pulsifica, 
its  pulsative  faculty.” 

The  ancients,  I  have  said,  often  opened 
living  creatures,  and  saw  the  heart  strug¬ 
gling  to  relieve  itself  because  it  was 
oppressed  with  blood :  this  blood  is  itself 
the  stimulus  which  moves  the  whole ;  for, 
important  as  this  function  is,  it  is  equally 
simple  with  all  the  others :  and  as  urine 
is  the  stimulus  to  the  bladder,  food  an 
excitement  to  the  intestines,  and  the  full- 
grown  foetus  a  stimulus  to  the  womb ; 
so  is  blood  the  true  stimulus  to  the  heart. 
When  the  blood  rushes  into  the  heart, 
the  heart  is  excited  and  acts ;  when  it 
has  expelled  that  blood,  it  lies  quiescent 
for  a  time ;  when  blood  rushes  in  anew, 
it  is  roused  again :  so  natural  are  both  the 
incessant  action  and  regular  alternation  of 
contraction  and  relaxation  in  the  heart. 

It  is  when  we  are  so  cruel  as  to  open 
a  living  creature  that  we  see  best  both 


the  operation  of  the  blood  as  a  stimulus, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  re¬ 
acts  upon  it.  When  we  tie  the  two 
venas  cavas  so  as  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  arriving  at  the  heart,  the  heart 
stops;  when  we  slacken  our  ligatures 
and  let  in  the  blood,  it  moves  again  ; 
when  we  tie  the  aorta,  the  left  ventricle 
being  full  of  blood  will  continue  struggling, 
bending,  turning  up  its  apex,  and  con¬ 
tracting  incessantly  and  strongly,  and  will 
continue  this  struggle  long  after  the  other 
parts  have  lost  their  powers.  One  author, 
whether  from  his  awkwardness,  or  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject,  or  really  from  the 
strength  of  the  ventricle,  assures  us,  that 
often  while  he  has  held  the  aorta  of  a 
frog  close  with  pincers,  it  has  burst  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  heart.  If,  after 
violent  struggles  of  this  kind,  you  cut 
the  aorta,  even  of  so  small  a  creature  as 
an  eel,  it  will  throw  its  blood  to  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  inches. 

Thus  we  not  only  know  that  we  can 
excite  the  heart  by  accumulating  blood  in 
it,  but  that  by  confining  the  blood  in  it 
we  can  carry  that  excitement  to  a  very 
high  degree;  and,  in  short,  by  keeping 
the  one  or  the  other  ventricle  incessantly 
full  of  blood,  we  can  make  the  one  heart 
work  continually,  while  the  other  lies 
quiet,  or  is  only  slightly  drawn  by  the 
other’s  motion,  showing  the  true  distinc¬ 
tion  betwixt  the  heart  of  the  body  and 
the  heart  of  the  lungs.  And  this  is  a  me¬ 
morable  fact,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood,  but  the  sense  of 
fulness  that  makes  the  heart  contract ; 
for  the  auricle  often  beats  twice  or  thrice, 
sometimes  it  makes  its  push  four  or  five 
times,  before  it  can  force  the  ventricle  to 
contract. 

When  we  empty  the  heart,  and  tie  all 
its  veins,  all  its  parts  cease  to  act ;  stimuli 
applied  outwardly  makes  it  contract  par¬ 
tially  ;  it  trembles  in  particular  fibres : 
but  it  is  only  letting  in  the  blood,  or 
blowing  it  up  with  air,  that  can  bring  it 
into  full  action  again.  When  we  look 
with  cruel  deliberation  upon  the  strokes  of 
the  heart  in  any  living  creature,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  at  first,  during  the  full  and 
rapid  action  of  the  heart,  there  is  hardly 
any  perceptible  interval  among  the  several 
parts;  but  towards  the  end  of  each  ex¬ 
periment,  when  the  pulse  flags,  and  the 
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creature  falls  low,  the  swelling  of  the 
great  veins,  and  the  successive  strokes  of 
auricle  and  ventricle,  are  distinctly  told. 
The  dilatation  and  contraction  of  each  part 
are  what  we  cannot  observe,  they  are  so 
quick ;  but  these  things  we  distinctly  ob¬ 
serve — the  auricle  contracts  and  dilates 
the  ventricle ;  the  ventricle  contracts,  sub¬ 
sides,  and  fills  the  aorta ;  the  aorta  turns 
and  twists  with  the  force  of  the  blood 
driven  into  it,  and  by  its  own  re-action, 
and  the  ventricle,  every  time  that  it  con¬ 
tracts,  assumes  a  form  slightly  curved, 
the  point  turning  up  like  a  tongue  to¬ 
wards  the  basis,  and  the  basis  in  some  de¬ 
gree  bending  towards  the  point.  The 
basis,  indeed,  is  in  some  degree  fixed  to 
the  diaphragm  and  spine,  but  the  heart 
in  its  contraction  always  moves  upon  its 
basis  as  upon  a  centre ;  its  ventricles,  and 
especially  its  apex,  are  free;  the  point  rises 
and  curves  so  as  to  strike  against  the  ribs ; 
and  the  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  such  (to¬ 
gether  with  the  posture  and  relation  of  its 
several  parts),  that  during  the  dilatation 
the  heart  turns  upon  its  axis  one  way; 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  reverses  this, 
and  makes  it  turn  the  other  way,  so  that 
it  seems  to  work  perpetually  with  the  turn¬ 
ing  motions  of  a  screw.  All  this  is  most 
striking,  while  we  are  looking  upon  the 
motion  of  the  heart  in  a  living  creature. 

FURUNCULUS,  OR  BOIL. 

Character . — A  hard,  circumscribed,  ex¬ 
quisitely  painful  phlegmonous  tumour, 
generally  appearing  under  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  the  base  of  which  is  considerably 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
Upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
boil,  there  is  commonly  a  whitish  or  livid 
pustule,  extremely  sensible  to  the  touch, 
and  immediately  beneath  this  is  the  seat 
of  the  abscess.  The  matter  is  generally 
slow  in  forming,  and  is  seldom  found  to 
exist  in  considerable  quantity.  Its  seat 
is  the  cellular  membrane  of  any  part  of 
the  body ;  its  size  seldom  exceeds  that  of 
a  pigeon’s  egg. 

Treatment. — Suppuration  should  be 
promoted  by  cataplasms,  fomentations, 
the  long  exposure  of  the  part  to  the  va¬ 
pour  of  hot  water ;  by  stimulant  plasters, 
&c.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  in  the 
body  to  the  formation  of  boils,  tonics  and 
sea-bathing  have  been  found  serviceable. 


DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
44  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con- 
juncton  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  44  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

THE  ENAMEL  OF  THE  TEETH. 
The  surface  of  a  tooth,  that  which  appears 
above  the  gum,  is  covered  with  a  very 
dense  hard  layer  of  matter,  which  has  been 
called  the  enamel.  In  this  term  there  is 
some  degree  of  impropriety,  as  assimilating 
an  animal  production  with  a  vitreous  sub¬ 
stance,  although  the  enamel  very  widely 
differs  from  the  glassy  fracture  when 
broken.  This  matter  bestows  the  most 
essential  quality  of  hardness  on  the  teeth; 
and  when  the  enamel  is  broken  off,  and 
the  body  of  the  tooth  exposed,  the  bony 
part  quickly  decays. 

The  enamel  is  the  hardest  production  of 
the  animal  body ;  it  strikes  fire  with  steel. 
In  churchyard  skulls  it  is  observed  to 
remain  undecayed  when  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  has  fallen  into  dust.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
enamel  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
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bone.  In  bone,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
deposited  on  the  membranes,  or  cartilage, 
but  this  hardening  matter  of  bones  is  a 
secretion  from  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
is  accumulated  around  the  vessels  them¬ 
selves:  it  is  still  within  the  control  of 
their  action,  and  is  suffering  that  suc¬ 
cession  of  changes  peculiar  to  a  living 
part.  In  the  enamel,  the  phosphate  of 
lime  has  been  deposited  in  union  with  a 
portion  of  animal  gluten,  and  has  no  vas¬ 
cularity,  nor  does  it  suffer  any  change 
from  the  influence  of  the  living  system. 
Although  the  hardening  matter  be  prin¬ 
cipally  phosphate  of  lime,  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  enters  into 
the  composition  both  of  bone  and  of  enamel. 
But  in  enamel,  according  to  Morichini  and 
Gay  Lussac,  there  is  fluate  of  lime,  to  which 
ingredient  these  chemists  attribute  the 
hardness  of  this  crust. 

Although  we  call  the  earthy  deposit  the 
hardening  matter,  yet  it  is  the  union  of 
the  glutinous  matter  which  bestows  the 
extreme  hardness;  for,  when  the  tooth 
is  as  yet  within  the  jaw,  and  in  an  early 
stage  of  its  formation,  the  deposition  is 
soft,  and  its  surface  rough ;  but,  by  a 
change  of  action  in  the  secreting  surface 
which  throws  out  this  fluid,  the  first  depo- 
j  sition  is  penetrated  with  a  secretion,  which 
!  either  by  this  penetration  simply,  or  by 
causing  a  new  apposition  of  its  parts  (its 
structure  indeed  looks  like  crystallisation) 

I  bestows  the  density  and  extreme  hardness 
j  on  the  crust  or  enamel. 

When  an  animal  is  fed  with  mad¬ 
der,  the  colouring  matter  coming,  in  the 
I  course  of  the  circulation,  in  contact  with 
|  the  earth  of  bone,  is  attracted  by  it,  and 
I  is  deposited  upon  it  in  a  beautiful  red 
i  colour.  This  colouring  matter  penetrates 
I  more  than  injection  can  be  made  to  do  in 
|  the  dead  body ;  and,  as  by  this  process  of 
j  feeding,  the  enamel  is  not  tinged,  we  have 
,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  vascular  sys- 
I  tern  has  no  operation  on  the  enamel  after 
;  it  is  formed. 

In  the  marmot,  beaver,  and  squirrel, 
j  the  enamel  is  of  a  nut-brown  colour,  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  incisor  teeth. 
The  molares  of  some  of  the  cloven-hoofed 
animals  are  covered  with  a  black  vitreous 
matter,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  crust 
of  a  shining  substance  like  bronze.  In 
the  grinding  teeth  of  the  graminivorous 


animals,  the  arrangement  of  the  enamel  is 
quite  peculiar. 

From  the  composition  of  the  enamel, 
we  must  be  aware  of  the  bad  effect  of 
acidulated  washes  and  powders  to  the 
teeth :  they  dissolve  the  surface,  and  give 
a  deceitful  whiteness  to  the  teeth;  they 
erode,  the  surface,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
constitution  of  the  part  to  restore. 

THE  FIVE  VARIETIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SPECIES. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the  prin¬ 
cipal  circumstances  which  character]'  s  the 
several  races  of  man,  and  arriving — by 
the  proof  that  all  such  distinctions  are 
produced  in  a  still  greater  degree  among 
animals,  chiefly  of  the  domesticated  kinds, 
from  the  ordinary  sources  of  degenera- 
[  tion — at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only 
one  species,  it  remains  to  be  inquired 
how  many  varieties  ought  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  this  species,  and  to  enumerate  the 
characters  by  which  they  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  As  there  is  no  circumstance, 
whether  of  corporeal  structure  or  of  mental 
endowment,  which  does  not  pass  by  im- 
perceivable  gradations  into  the  opposite 
character,  rendering  all  those  distinctions 
merely  relative,  and  reducing  them  to 
differences  in  degree,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  arrangement  of  human  varieties  must 
be  in  great  measure  arbitrary.  Our  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  several  tribes  con¬ 
stitutes  another  very  serious  difficulty. 
A  complete  and  accurate  arrangement 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  at  present  ; 
and  it  is  more  advisable  to  adopt  a  general 
one,  which  may  answer  the  purposes  of 
classifying  the  facts  already  known,  and 
affording  points  of  comparison  in  aid  of 
future  inquiry,  than  to  attempt  the  details 
and  minuter  distinctions,  for  which  we 
must  depend  on  further  investigation. 

It  is  as  well  to  follow  the  distribution 
proposed  by  Blumenbach,  although  it  is 
not  free  from  objection ;  and  although  the 
five  varieties,  under  which  he  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  several  tribes  of  our  species, 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  principal 
divisions,  each  of  them  including  several 
varieties. 

This  acute  and  judicious  naturalist 
divides  the  single  species,  which  the 
genus  Homo  contains,  into  the  Caucasian, 
j  Mongolian,  Ethiopian,  American,  and 
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Malay  varieties.  He  regards  the  Cauca¬ 
sian  as  the  primitive  stock.  It  deviates 
into  two  extremes  most  remote  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other ;  namely,  the 
Mongolian  on  one  side,  and  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  on  the  other.  The  two  other 
varieties  hold  the  middle  places  between 
the  Caucasian  and  the  two  extremes; 
that  is,  the  American  comes  in  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian ;  and  the 
Malay  between  the  Caucasian  and  Ethi¬ 
opian. 

The  following  marks  and  descriptions 
will  serve  to  define  the  varieties.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  on  account  of  the  multifarious  diver¬ 
sity  and  gradation  of  characters,  one  or 
two  are  not  sufficient  for  determining  the 
race;  consequently,  that  an  enumeration 
of  several  is  required  :  and,  secondly,  that 
even  this  combination  of  characters  is 
subject  to  numerous  exceptions  in  each 
variety.  The  migrations  of  the  several 
races  in  quest  of  more  eligible  abodes,  the 
changes  of  situation  consequent  on  inva¬ 
sion,  war,  and  conquest,  and  the  inter¬ 
marriages  to  which  these  lead,  account 
for  much  of  this  uncertainty.  Thus  the 
Mongolian  and  Caucasian  varieties  have 
been  much  intermixed  in  Asia ;  the  latter, 
and  the  Ethiopian,  in  Africa. 

I.  Caucasian  Variety. — Characters . 
A  white  skin,  either  with  a  fair-rosy  tint, 
or  inclining  to  brown  ;  red  cheeks  ;  hair 
black,  or  of  the  various  lighter  colours, 
copious,  soft,  and  generally  more  or  less 
curled  or  weaving,  irides  dark  in  those 
with  brown  skin,  light  (blue,  gray,  or 
greenish)  in  the  fair  or  rosy-complexioned. 
Large  cranium,  with  small  face ;  the  upper 
and  anterior  regions  of  the  former  parti¬ 
cularly  developed;  and  the  latter  failing 
perpendicularly  under  them.  Face  oval 
and  straight,  with  features  distinct  from 
each  other ;  expanded  forehead,  narrow 
and  rather  aquiline  nose, and  small  mouth; 
front  teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular ; 
lips,  particularly  the  lower,  gently  turned 
out ;  chin  full  and  rounded.  Moral  feel¬ 
ings  and  intellectual  powers  most  ener¬ 
getic,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest  deve¬ 
lopment  and  culture. 

It  includes  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
Europeans,  except  the  Laplanders  and 
the  rest  of  the  Finnish  race ;  the  former 
and  present  inhabitants  of  W estern  Asia, 


as  far  as  the  river  Ob,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  Ganges ;  that  is,  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Chaldeans ;  the  Sarmatians, 
Scythians,  and  Parthians ;  the  Philistines, 
Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria  generally ;  the  Tartars,  properly  so 
called  ;  the  several  tribes  actually  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chain  of  Caucasus;  the  Georgians, 
Circassians,  Mingrelians,  Armenians ;  the 
Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Afghauns,  and 
Hindoos  of  high  caste ;  the  northern  Af¬ 
ricans,  including  not  only  those  north  of 
the  Great  Desert,  but  even  some  tribes 
placed  in  more  southern  regions ;  the 
Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Gaunches. 

When  these  numerous  races  are  assigned 
to  one  variety,  their  assemblage  will  not 
be  understood  to  indicate  that  they  are 
all  alike  in  physical  and  moral  traits. 
The  distribution  of  our  species  into  five 
divisions  must  be  regarded  in  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  view  ;  and  this  general  conformity  is 
not  inconsistent  with  various  and  strongly 
marked  modifications.  The  latter  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Caucasian  than  in  the 
other  varieties;  perhaps  from  greater  na¬ 
tural  softness,  delicacy,  or  flexibility  of 
organisation,  concurrring  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  more  ancient  and  complete  civi¬ 
lisation.  In  surveying  the  distinctions  of 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  we 
feel  uncertain  how  much  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  original  difference,  and  how 
much  to  the  powerful  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  religion,  and  other  ana¬ 
logous  causes.  I  think,  however,  it  will 
appear,  that  most  of  the  virtues  and  ta¬ 
lents  which  adorn  and  ennoble  man,  have 
existed  from  early  times,  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree,  among  the  Celtic  and  German,  than 
among  the  Slavonic  and  Oriental  people ; 
while  the  latter  have  usually  displayed  a 
more  sensual  character  than  the  former. 

Blumenbach  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  primitive  form  of  the  human  race  was 
that  which  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  va¬ 
riety,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimens  are  now  exhibited  by  the  Geor¬ 
gians,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  some  Europeans. 
From  the  finely  formed  skull  of  this  race, 
as  from  a  primitive  configuration,  the 
other  forms  descend,  by  an  easy  and  sim¬ 
ple  gradation,  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
Mongolian,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  variety.  The  greatest  mental  powers 
have  been  bestowed  on  this  variety ;  so 
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that  they  have  discovered  nearly  all  the 
arts  and  sciences;  indeed,  almost  our 
whole  treasure  of  literature  and  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  derived  from  the  same 
quarter.  These  nations  have  the  most 
intelligent  and  expressive  countenance, 
and  the  most  beautiful  bodily  proportions. 
They  occupy  the  middle  regions  of  the 
globe,  while  the  extremities  are  filled  by 
others.  The  most  ancient  and  most  early 
civilised  nations  have  belonged  to  this  di¬ 
vision;  to  which,  also,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Blumenbach,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  return  in  the  other  races,  as 
maybe  observed  in  the  South-Sea  Islands, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Africa ;  while  this 
does  not  easily  deviate  into  the  dark- 
coloured  varieties. 

If  we  admit  the  Caucasian  to  have  been 
the  primitive  form  of  man,  are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  skin  was  rosy,  the  hair  yel¬ 
low  or  red,  and  the  eyes  blue,  or  that  the 
former  had  a  tendency  to  brown,  and  that 
both  the  latter  wrere  dark  ?  We  can  have 
little  hesitation  in  adopting  the  latter  opi¬ 
nion  ;  for  those  characters  belong  to  all  of 
this  race,  except  the  Germans,  who  have 
occupied  only  the  more  distant  regions. 

In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  stock  of  the  human  species  had  the 
characters  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  part  of  Asia  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  race, 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  that  formation ;  and  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe,  in  great  part,  may 
be  traced  back  for  their  origin  to  the  west 
of  Asia,  I  think,  however,  that  we  have 
not  the  data  necessary  for  establishing  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  point.  We 
cannot  yet  assume  it  as  a  point  fully 
proved,  that  all  the  varieties  of  man  have 
been  produced  from  one  and  the  same 
breed. 

II.  The  Mongolian  Variety  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  olive  colour,  which  in  many 
i  cases  is  very  light,  and  black  eyes ;  black, 
straight,  strong  and  thin  hair ;  little  or 
|  no  beard;  head  of  a  square  form,  with 
j  small  and  low  forehead ;  broad  and  flat¬ 
tened  face,  with  the  features  running  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  glabella  flat  and  very  broad  ; 
nose  small  and  flat ;  rounded  cheeks  pro¬ 
jecting  externally ;  narrow  and  linear  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  eyelids ;  eyes  placed  very  ob¬ 
liquely;  slight  projection  of  the  chin; 
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large  ears ;  thick  lips.  The  stature,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  countries  near  the  North 
Pole,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans. 

It  includes  the  numerous,  more  oij 
less  rude,  and  in  great  part  nomadic, 
tribes,  who  occupy  central  and  northern 
Asia;  as  the  Mongols,  Calmucks,  and 
Burats,  the  Mantchoos  or  Mandshurs 
Daourians,  Tungooses,  and  Coreans ;  the 
Samoiedes,  Yukagris,  Coriaks,  Tschutski, 
and  Kamtschadales ;  the  Chinese  and  Ja¬ 
panese  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and 
Bootan ;  those  of  Tungquin,  Cochin  China, 
Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Siam  j 
the  Finnish  races  of  northern  Europe,  as 
the  Laplanders ;  and  the  tribes  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  extending  over  the  northern  parts 
of  America,  from  Behring’s  Straits  to  the 
extremity  of  Greenland. 

a  The  Calmucks,  and  all  the  Mongolian 
tribes,”  says  Pallas,  “  are  characterised  by; 
obliquity  of  the  eyes,  which  are  depressed 
towards  the  nose,  and  by  the  rounded  in¬ 
ternal  angle  of  the  eyelids;  by  thin,  black, 
and  scarcely  curved  eyebrows;  by  the 
nose,  which  is  altogether  small  and  flat, 
being  particularly  broad  towards  the 
forehead;  by  high  cheek-bones;  a  round 
head  and  face.  Black-brown  irides,  large 
and  thick  lips,  short  chin,  white  teeth, 
remaining  firm  and  sound  even  in 
advanced  age,  and  large  ears  standing 
off  from  the  head,  are  universal.” — “They 
are  of  middling  size,  and  we  see  very  few 
tall  people  amongst  them :  the  women 
are  particularly  small,  and  very  delicately 


formed.”  ji. 

That  the  characters  of  the  ancient 
Huns  corresponded  to  this  description, 
may  be  collected  from  the  short  but 
expressive  portrait  which  Jornandes  has 
drawn  of  Attila:  “Betraying  his  origin 
by  the  national  characteristics  of  short 
stature,  broad  chest,  large  head,  small 
eyes,  scanty  beard,  scattered,  gray  locks,, 
flat  nose,  and  hideous  complexion.” 

Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  “  the  Mantehoo 
Tatars  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  Chinese  by  external  appearances:  the 
Chinese  are  rather  taller,  and  of  a  moro 
slender  and  delicate  frame,  than  the 
Tatars,  who  are  in  general  short,  thick, 
and  robust.  ’  The  small  eye,  elliptical 
at  the  end  next  the  nose,  is  a  predomi¬ 
nating  feature  in  the  cast  of  both  the 
Chinese  and  Tatar  countenance,  and  they 
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have  the  same  high  cheek-bones  and 
pointed  chins.  The  native  colour  both 
of  Chinese  and  Tatars  seems  to  be  that 
tint  between  a  fair  and  a  dark  complexion, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  word  brunet 
or  brunette ;  and  the  shades  of  this  com¬ 
plexion  are  deeper  or  lighter,  according 
as  they  have  been  more  or  less  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  climate.  The  women 
of  the  lower  class,  who  labour  in  the 
fields,  or  who  dwell  in  vessels,  are  almost 
invariably  coarse,  ill-featured,  and  of  a 
deep-brown  complexion,  like  that  of  the 
Hottentots.  We  saw  women  in  China, 
though  very  few,  who  might  pass  for 
beauties  even  in  Europe.  A  small  black 
or  dark-brown  eye,  a  short  rounded  nose, 
generally  a  little  flattened,  lips  conside¬ 
rably  thicker  than  in  Europeans,  and  black 
hair,  are  universal.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

( Continued  from  page  228.) 

Hydrometers.  —  Instruments  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  specific  gravity  of  sprituous 
liquors  or  other  fluids. 

Hygrometers. — Instruments  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  degree  of  moisture  in  at¬ 
mospheric  air. 

Hygroscope. — This  term  is  sometimes 
considered  synonymous  with  hygrometer, 
but  the  instruments  are  different. 

Hyperoxygenised.-— A  term  applied  to 
substances  which  are  combined  with  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Incineration. — The  burning  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  mke  of  their  ashes. 

Inflammation. — A  phenomenon  which 
takes  place  on  mixing  certain  substances. 
The  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
strong  nitrous  acid  is  an  instance  of  this 
peculiar  chemical  effect. 

Infusion. — A  simple  operation  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  salts,  juices  and  other  virtues  of 
vegetables  by  means  of  water. 

Insolation. — A  term  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  sun 
which  is  made,  in  order  to  promote  the 
chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon 
another. 

Intermediates. — A  term  made  use  of 
when  speaking  of  chemical  affinity.  Oil, 
for  example,  has  no  affinity  to  water 


unless  it  be  previously  combined  with  an 
alkali;  it  then  becomes  soap,  and  the 
alkali  is  said  to  be  the  intermedium  which 
occasions  the  union. 

Iodides. — Compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  any  substance  with  iodine. 

Ittrium. — The  undecomposable  base  of 
the  earth  called  yttria. 

Kali. — A  genus  of  marine  plants,  which 
are  burnt  to  procure  mineral  alkali  by 
lixiviating  the  ashes. 

Laboratory. — A  room  fitted  up  with 
apparatus  for  the  performance  of  chemical 
operations. 

Lactates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  lactic  acid. 

Lakes. — Certain  colours  made  by  com¬ 
bining  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal, 
or  of  certain  vegetables,  with  pure  alu¬ 
mina,  or  with  oxide  of  tin,  zinc,  &c. 

Lamp,  Argand’s. — A  kind  of  lamp 
much  used  for  chemical  experiments.  It 
is  made  on  the  principle  cf  a  wind  fur¬ 
nace,  and  thus  produces  a  great  degree  of 
light  and  heat  without  smoke. 

Lens.- — A  glass,  convex  on  both  sides, 
for  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It 
is  employed  by  chemists  in  fusing  refrac¬ 
tory  substances  which  cannot  be  operated 
upon  by  an  ordinary  degree  of  heat. 

Levigation. — The  grinding  down  of 
hard  substances  to  an  impalpable  powder 
on  a  stone  with  a  muller,  or  in  a  mill  j 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Liquefaction.- — The  change  of  a  solid  i 
to  the  state  of  a  fluid,  occasioned  by  the 
combination  of  caloric. 

Litharge. — An  oxide  of  lead  which 
appears  in  a  state  of  vitrification.  It  is 
formed  in  the  process  of  separating  silver 
from  lead. 

Lixiviation. — The  solution  of  an  alkali 
or  a  salt,  in  water,  or  in  some  other  fluid, 
in  order  to  form  a  lixivium. 

Lixivium. — A  fluid  impregnated  with 
an  alkali  or  with  a  salt. 

Lute. — A  composition  for  closing  the 
junctures  of  chemical  vessels  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  gas  or  vapour  in  distillation. 

Maceration. — The  steeping  of  a  solid 
body  in  a  fluid  in  order  to  soften  it, 
without  impregnating  the  fluid. 

Magnesium. — The  undecomposable  base 
of  magnesia. 
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Malates. — Salts  formed  by  the  combi- 
|  nation  of  any  base  with  malic  acid. 

Malleability.— -That  property  of  metals 
which  gives  them  the  capacity  of  being 
extended  and  battened  by  hammering, 
j  It  is  probably  occasioned  by  latent  caloric. 

Martial. — An  old  term  for  chemical 
preparations  of  iron. 

Massicot. — A  name  given  to  the  yellow 
oxide  of  lead,  as  minium  is  applied  to 
the  red  oxide. 

Matrass.-^-Another  name  for  a  bolt- 
head. 

Matrix. — The  bed  in  which  a  metallic 
|  ore  is  found. 

Matt. — That  mass  of  metal  which  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  scorias  in  smelting  ores 
!  without  previous  roasting. 

Menstruum. — The  fluid  in  which  a 
solid  body  is  dissolved.  Thus  water  is  a 
menstruum  for  salts,  gums,  &c.,  and  spirit 
of  wine  for  resins. 

Metallic  oxides. — Metals  combined  with 
oxygen. 

Metallurgy. — The  art  of  extracting 
and  purifying  metals. 

Mineral. — Any  natural  substance  of  a 
metallic,  earthy  or  saline  nature,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  is  deemed  a  mineral. 

Mineralisers. — Those  substances  which 
are  combined  with  metals  in  their  ores ; 
such  are  sulphur,  arsenic,  oxygen,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  &c. 

Mineralogy. — The  science  of  fossils  and 
minerals. 

Mineral  waters. — Waters  which  hold 
some  metal,  earth  or  salt,  in  solution. 
They  are  frequently  termed  medicinal 
waters. 

Minium. — The  red  oxide  of  lead,  com¬ 
monly  called  red  lead. 

Molecule. — The  molecules  of  bodies  are 
those  ultimate  particles  of  matter  which 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  any  chemical 
means. 

Molybdates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  molybdic 
acid. 

Mordants. — Substances  which  have  a 
chemical  affinity  for  particular  colours ; 
they  are  employed  by  dyers  as  a  bond 
to  unite  the  colour  with  the  cloth  in¬ 
tended  to  be  dyed.  Alum  is  of  this  class. 

Mother-waters. — The  liquors  which  are 
left  after  the  crytallisation  of  any  salts. 

Mucilage. — A  glutinous  matter  ob¬ 


tained  from  vegetables,  transparent  and 
tasteless,  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
spirit  of  wine.  It  chiefly  consists  of  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen,  with  a  little  oxygen. 

Mucites. — Salts  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  any  base  with  the  mucous  acid. 

Muffle. — A  semicylindrical  utensil,  re¬ 
sembling  the  tilt  of  a  boat,  made  of 
baked  clay ;  its  use  is  that  of  a  cover  to 
cupels  in  the  assay  furnace,  to  prevent 
the  charcoal  from  falling  upon  the  metal, 
or  whatever  is  the  subject  of  experiment. 

;  Muriates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  muriatic  acid. 

Natron. — One  of  the  names  for  mineral 
alkali  or  soda. 

Neutralise. — When  two  or  more  sub¬ 
stances  mutually  disguise  each  others 
properties,  they  are  said  to  neutralise  one 
another. 

Neutral  salt. — A  substance  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  an 
earth,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  in  such  pro¬ 
portions  as  to  saturate  both  the  base  and 
the  acid. 

Nitrates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  nitric  acid. 

Nitrogen. — A  simple  substance,  by  the 
French  chemists  called  azote.  It  enters 
into  a  variety  of  compounds,  and  forms 
more  than  three  parts  in  four  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air. 

Ochres. — Various  combinations  of  the 
earths  with  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron. 

Oil. — A  fluid  substance  well  known. 
It  is  composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
carbon. 

Ores. — Metallic  earths,  which  frequently 
contain  several  extraneous  matters ;  such 
as  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c. 

Oxalates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  oxalic  acid. 

Oxide. — Any  substance  combined  with 
oxygen,  in  a  proportion  not  sufficient  to 
produce  acidity. 

Oxidise. — To  combine  oxygen  with  a 
body  without  producing  acidity. 

Oxidisement. — The  operation  by  which 
any  substance  is  combined  with  oxygen, 
in  a  degree  not  sufficient  to  produce 
acidity. 

Oxygen. — A  simple  substance  compo¬ 
sing  the  greatest  part  of  water,  and  part 
of  atmospheric  air. 

Oxygen  gas. — Oxygen  converted  to  a 
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gaseous  state  by  caloric.  It  is  also  called 
vital  air.  It  forms  nearly  one-fourth  of 
atmospheric  air. 

Oxygenisable. — A  term  applicable  to 
all  bodies  that  combine  with  oxygen,  and 
do  not  emit  flame  during  the  combination. 

Oxygenise. — To  acidify  a  substance  by 
oxygen. 

Oxygenisement. — The  production  of 
acidity  by  oxygen. 

Parting. — The  operation  of  separating 
gold  from  silver  by  means  of  nitrous 
acid  and  other  mediums. 

Pelican. — A  glass  alembic,  with  a  tubu¬ 
lated  capital,  from  which  two  opposite 
and  crooked  arms  pass  out,  and  enter 
again  at  the  swell  of  the  vessel.  The 
instrument  is  designed  for  operations  of 
cohobation,  and  is  calculated  to  save  the 
trouble  of  frequently  luting  and  unluting 
the  apparatus.  It  is  now  seldom  used. 

Pellicle. — A  thin  skin  which  forms  on 
the  surface  of  saline  solutions  and  other 
liquors,  when  boiled  down  to  a  certain 
strength. 

Phlogiston. — An  old  chemical  name 
for  an  imaginary  substance,  supposed  to 
be  a  combination  of  fire  with  some  other 
matter,  and  a  constituent  part  of  all 
inflammable  bodies  and  of  many  other 
substances. 

Phosphates.— Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICQPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital- 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shad  well,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2,9.  Qd.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol¬ 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington- causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany, 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and  j 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204£,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  J.  Clark. — The  report  to  which  you  allude,  we  had 
nothing’  to  do  with  in  getting  up  or  circulating,  not 
being  aware  of  its  existence  till  it  came  forth.  If  we 
had,  it  would  not  have  contained  the  low  insinuations 
and  misrepresentations  that  it  does,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  will  do  much  harm.  The  child  you  can  give 
the  tincture  of  Lobelia,  say  ten  drops  every  two 
hours,— 24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  he  addressed. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  37. 

ON  EIGHT,  IIEAT,  AND  ELECTRICITY,  AS 
CONNECTED  WITH  LIFE. 

No  organised  fabric,  however  perfect  in 
its  structure  and  composition,  and  how¬ 
ever  amply  supplied  with  the  materials 
requisite  for  its  growth  and  maintenance, 
can  perform  a  single  vital  action  without 
the  concurrence  of  certain  other  agencies 
of  the  class  commonly  termed  physical 
forces.  These  afford  the  stimulus  or  pro¬ 
vocative  to  activity;  and  the  germ  could 
no  more  develop  itself  into  a  cell  without 
fhe  operation  of  one  (at  least)  of  them 
than  it  could  do  so  with  their  assistance, 
hut  without  the  supply  of  the  elementary 
materials.  Hence,  these  agents — light, 
heat,  and  electricity— when  viewed  with 
reference  to  their  participation  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life,  have  been  termed  vital 
stimuli.  Their  operation  upon  organised 
structures  is  not  altogether  without 
]  analogy  to  the  influence  they  possess 
over  inorganic  matter,  which  is  exerted 
in  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena; 
thus  the  union  between  two  substances 
which  previously  showed  no  tendency  to 
combine,  although  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  may  be  frequently  caused  to 
take  place,  with  various  manifestations 
of  energy,  by  the  momentary  influence 
of  one  of  these  agents.  When  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  are  mingled  together  in  a 
bottle,  and  this  is  placed  in  darkness,  they 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out,  change  ;  but  the  agency  of  light 
brings  their  previously  dormant  affinities 
into  a  state  of  activity  ;  for  if  they  be 
:  subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
an  instantaneous  explosion  takes  place 


with  production  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
while  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  diffused 
daylight,  they  unite  more  slowly.  The 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  heat,  for 
an  union  of  the  two  gases  occurs,  with  a 
violent  explosion,  when  any  substance 
heated  to  a  white  heat  is  introduced  into 
the  mixture. 

And  a  like  result  is  produced  by 
electricity:  the  transmission  of  a  spark 
through  the  mixture  producing  an  ex¬ 
plosion  with  a  generation  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  neither  of  these  cases  can  we 
consider  that  heat  was  excluded ;  for, 
although  a  high  temperature  was  required 
to  bring  about  the  union  when  no  other 
agent  was  in  operation,  yet  neither  light 
nor  electricity  could  have  effected  the 
union,  unless  the  elements  had  been  in 
the  gaseous  condition  which  they  present 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  in  virtue  of 
the  latent  heat  which  they  contain. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  find,  that  of 
these  three  agents,  heat  is  the  one  which  is 
most  universally  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vital  phenomena.  The  action  of 
light  is  indispensable  for  certain  purposes, 
and  we  shall  see  that  upon  it  essentially 
depends  the  first  production  of  organic 
compounds;  but  it  would  possess  no 
efficacy  whatever  without  the  simul¬ 
taneous  operation  of  heat ;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  vital  operations  of 
animals  have  but  very  little  dependence 
upon  it.  Of  the  operation  of  electricity 
we  have  little  certain  knowledge,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  occasion¬ 
ally  exerts  an  important  influence.  In 
regard  to  all  these  vital  stimuli  it  may  be  j 
observed,  that  the  dependence  of  the  vital 
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actions  of  a  being  upon  their  constant 
influence  varies  with  its  degree  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  so  that  beings  of  simple  or¬ 
ganisation  are  capable  of  enduring  a 
deprivation  of  these  stimuli,  which  would 
be  fatal  to  those  higher  in  the  scale. 
This  will  be  partly  understood  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  higher  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  living  being,  the  more 
complete  is  the  distribution  of  its  different 
actions  amongst  separate  organs  —  the 
more  close,  therefore,  is  their  mutual  de¬ 
pendence — and  the  more  readily,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  are  they  all  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  interruption  of  any  one.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  actions  of  even 
the  individual  parts  of  the  higher  beings 
require  for  their  excitement  a  greater 
supply  of  these  stimuli  than  the  similar 
actions  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the 
lower,  whilst  if  these  stimuli  be  exerted 
upon  the  lower  with  the  intensity  that  is 
required  for  the  higher,  they  destroy  the 
vital  properties  of  the  tissues  altogether 
by  the  excess  of  their  action.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  most  obvious  in  regard  to  the 
relative  influence  of  heat  upon  warm¬ 
blooded  and  cold-blooded  animals. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that,  whilst  the 
lower  classes  of  living  beings  are  more 
capable  than  the  higher  of  bearing  the 
deprivation  of  these  vital  stimuli,  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  more  liable  to  alter¬ 
ations  in  their  own  structure  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the 
degree  of  the  agency  of  these  or  of  other 
causes  external  to  themselves.  Thus  the 
forms  of  the  lower  tribes  of  plants  and 
animals  are  liable  to  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow, 
and  these  also  modify  their  degree  of 
development.  It  seems  as  if  the  forma¬ 
tive  power  were  less  vigorous  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  classes ;  so  that  the 
mood  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
former  is  more  dependant  upon  external 
influences,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  either 
predominates  over  them,  causing  the 
regular  actions  to  be  performed,  or  gives 
way  altogether. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  early 
condition  of  the  higher  beings ;  their  em- 
bryoes,  like  those  beings  of  permanently 
low  type,  which  they  resemble  in  their 
degree  of  development,  being  liable  to  be 
affected  by  modifying  causes,  which  the 


perfect  beings  of  the  same  kind  are  able 
to  resist.  When  the  being  has  so  far 
advanced  in  its  development  that  its 
several  parts  ha’ve  assumed  different  cha¬ 
racters,  the  influence  of  the  vital  stimuli 
upon  its  development  becomes  more  re¬ 
stricted.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
will  be  given  presently  in  regard  to 
light. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

( Continued  from  page  232.) 

10.  Errors  arising  front  the  system  of 
discipleship. — There  are  two  classes  of 
society— the  leaders  and  the  led.  They 
are,  necessarily,  disproportioned  in  num¬ 
bers,  the  led  proving  by  far  the  majority. 
This,  after  all,  is  less  from  the  absence  of 
capacity  among  the  led  than  presence  of 
boldness,  activity,  and  industry  among 
the  leaders.  Many  are  leaders  not  because 
they  possess  higher  mental  qualifications 
than  their  fellows,  but  because  the  minds 
in  the  circles  in  which  they  move  are 
sluggish  and  inactive,  and  prefer  being 
thought  for  to  thinking,  or,  rather  prefer 
nothing  at  all. 

There  is  a  moral  view  of  this  and  the 
following  consideration  (12)  which  cannot 
be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  ; 
that  is,  our  accountability  for  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  if  not  to  a  higher 
power,  which  we  believe,  in  common 
justice  to  our  fellow  men.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  a  man  has  no  right  to 
enjoy  his  own  opinion;  that  is,  when  he 
forms  it  without  a  proper  reason  for  his 
conviction,  but  merely  as  a  whim  or  fancy, 
as  it  must  invariably  be  when  he  follows 
a  leader,  simply  because  he  will  not  seek 
a  path  for  himself. 

As  an  instance  of  the  errors  arising 
from  discipleship,  look  at  the  delusions  of 
mesmerism.  Who  among  medical  men 
in  this  country  and  in  these  times  would 
have  believed  in  mesmerism  as  it  is  now 
defined,  had  they  not  had  a  leader,  who, 
at  the  period  of  this  heresy,  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  popular  physicians  of  the 
day !  It  was  then,  and  has  been  since, 
on  this  subject,  “follow  the  leader!” 
and  now  mesmeric  doctors  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  if  they  had  any  ground  for 
belief  in  their  particular  views.  Ho¬ 
moeopathy  and  hydropathy  have  had 
leaders  of  another  kind  —  money  and 
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interest — while  in  most  cases  they  have 
had  ii  propulsive  ejectment  from  legitimate 
medicine— a  lack  both  of  patiehce  and 
patients.  It  matters  not  what  the  leader 
may  be — money,  fashion,  names,  men,  or 
;  systems ;  let  them  take  the  lead,  and  as 
long  as  men  do  not  investigate  for  them¬ 
selves  with  a  conscientious  regard  for 
truth  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  responsible  for  their  opinions, 
the  system  of  discipleship  will  be  a  never- 
failing  source  of  error. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DOCTOR  WATTERS’  GANG. 


i  Among  all  the  villanies  (and  truly  “  their 
j  name  is  legion”)  that  have  been  consum- 
i  mated  upon  society,  those  of  the  atrocious 
Watters’  gang  stand  preeminent.  We 
subjoin  the  final  examination  and  com- 
i  mitment  of  the  miscreants  for  the  perusal 
|  of  our  readers ;  and  when  they  have 
read  the  account,  they  will  unques- 
|  !  tionably  agree  with  us  in  feelings  of  un- 
|  mitigated  abhorrence. 

|  >  Among  all  the  subjects  to  which  medi- 

I  cal  men  have  devoted  their  attention, 
j  there  is  not  one  more  open  to  quackery 
j  and  pretensious  science  than  diseases  of 
the  ear  ;  nor  has  there  been  one  more 
ignorantly  practised  upon  by  scoundrels 
and  presumptuous  ignorance.  The  p  irties 
i  who  have  brought  about  and  followed  up 
|  the  miscreants  to  their  conviction  deserve 
!  the  grateful  thanks  of  society  at  large. 

We  also  trust  that  this  example  will  be  a 
'  warning  to  certain  parties  resident  in  the 
metropolis,  whom  we  could  name,  whose 
I  deeds  deserve  as  much  to  be  punished  as 
j  those  of  the  gang  above  alluded  to. 

Final  Examination  and  Commitment 
of  the  Pr  isoners. — John  Nicholl  Watters, 
i  alias  Dr.  Watters,  alias  Dr.  Locock,  and 
;  Claude  Edwards,  were  placed  at  the  bar 
|  before  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Norton,  for  final 
examination  on  a  charge  of  conspiring, 
with  others  not  in  custody,  in  defrauding 
a  number  of  persons,  under  the  pretence 
of  curing  them  of  deafness  and  other  infir¬ 
mities  under  wdiich  they  laboured. 

Mr.  Lewis,  jun.,  attended  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  and  Mr.  Neale  appeared  for  the 
prisoner  Watters. 

Mr.  Lewis  said,  that,  from  the  inquiries 
that  had  been  instituted,  it  had  been  as¬ 


certained  that  the  prisoner  Watters  had, 
as  far  back  as  about  the  year  1833, 
pleaded  Guilty  to  a  charge  of  arson,  and 
was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’  impri¬ 
sonment  ;  and  subsequent  to  that  had  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  three 
years’  imprisonment  for  personating  other 
persons  at  the  Surgeons’  Hall.  Ills  wor¬ 
ship  would  be  also  told  by  a  witness 
whom  he  should  call,  that  the  prisoner 
had  a  second  fire  of  a  very  suspicious  cha¬ 
racter,  but  no  prosecution  took  place. 

Mr.  Norton. — Have  you  learned  any¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  prisoner 
Edwards? 

Mr.  Lewis. — Well,  Sir,  his  story  is, 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  chemist, 
but  had,  unfortunately  for  himself,  fallen 
in  with  the  prisoner  Watters  and  the 
Bennetts,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  better 
illustrate  his  character  since  that  period 
than  by  reading  over  the  published  tran¬ 
script  of  the  notes  taken  by  a  short-hand 
writer  on  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
April  last. 

Mr.  Norton. — What  case  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lewis. — The  trial  of  an  indictment 
preferred  by  Stow  ell,  the  informer,  against 
a  Mr.  Haynes  and  others,  for  conspiring 
with  the  Bennetts  to  obtain  money,  and 
which  indictment  had  been  preferred 
without  any  previous  inquiry.  On  that 
trial  the  prisoner  Edwards  was  called  as  a 
witness,  and  said: — “I  live  at  28,  North- 
street,  Limehouse.  I  was  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Bennett  Brothers,  of  32, 
Spring-gardens.  They  carried  on  the 
business  of  chemists.  I  know  the  defen¬ 
dant  Haynes.  I  have  seen  him  frequently  \ 
at  32,  Spring-gardens.  I  was  assistant 
to  compound  the  medicine,  and  gave  it  to 
the  patients.  I  know  the  composition  of 
the  medicine  perfectly  well.  There  were 
five  compositions — ear  drops,  embroca¬ 
tion,  injection,  fumigation,  and  tincture. 
This  bottle  contains  the  embrocation,  and 
this  the  injection.  This  is  urine;  they 
are  all  the  same,  differently  coloured.  The 
fumigation  has  no  oil  in  it;  the  others 
have  oil.  This  one  is  train  oil,  what  they 
call  cabbage  oil,  and  urine.  This  red 
mixture  is  a  solution  of  cochineal  and 
urine  ;  the  urine  extracts  the  colour  from 
the  cochineal.  This  one  is  drops  for  the 
ear.  Two  or  three  of  these  went  together, 
and  they  were  charged  from  one  shilling 
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to  £2,  £3,  and  £4 :  it  depended  on  the 
patients.  We  had  a  great  many  patients, 
I  should  think  20  or  30  a-day.  I  kept 
the  books  and  made  entries.  I  have  not 
the  books  with  me.  The  profit  was  at 
least  £2,000  for  each  of  the  two  brothers 
Bennett."  Your  worship  has  in  this 
testimony  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
prisoner  Edwards,  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  up  such  abominable  filth,  and 
disposing  of  it  to  his  afflicted  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  dupes.  I  shall  now  call  before  you 
a  witness  or  two,  who  will  connect  the 
prisoners  more  particularly  with  the 
Spring-gardens  establishment,  and  a 
medical  gentleman  to  speak  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  medicine  supplied,  and  its  pro¬ 
bable  effects  on  the  patients ;  and  having 
done  this,  I  shall  call  upon  your  worship 
to  commit  the  prisoners  to  take  their  trial 
on  the  charge  of  conspiring  together  to 
obtain  money  from  the  different  witnesses 
by  gross  fraud. 

The  first  witness  called  was 

Mr.  Joshua  Woolrich,  of  24,  South- 
street,  Grosvenor-square,  who  deposed, 
that  in  consequence  of  an  advertisement 
which  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  he  called  at  32,  Spring-gardens, 
and  there  observed  a  plate  with  the  words 
“  British  and  Foreign  Infirmary  for  the 
Cure  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Eye” 
on  the  door,  and  also  the  name  of  “  Dr. 
Watters.”  He  was  shown  into  a  room  by 
a  livery  servant,  and  saw  the  prisoner 
Edwards,  whom  he  addressed,  saying  he 
came  for  the  cure  of  deafness,  and  asked 
for  Dr.  Watters.  Edwards  replied  that 
he  was  Dr.  Watters,  commenced  examin¬ 
ing  his  ears,  and  said  he  was  quite  con¬ 
fident  he  could  cure  him  in  a  fortnight 
for  <£2  :  2  or  £2:3;  that  it  was  mere 
nervousness,  and  that  the  remedies  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  ear.  He  then  left  the 
room  for  a  short  time  and  came  back  with 
a  large  and  a  small  bottle,  said  he  was  to 
use  the  large  one  with  a  syringe  to  his 
ears,  and  the  small  one  was  to  rub  out¬ 
side  the  ears.  He  said  the  charge  was 
£2:5:  6,  and  he  (witness)  paid  it. 
He  used  the  “  stuff”  as  directed,  but  said 
that  instead  of  doing  him  good  it  made 
him  ill,  and  in  consequence  he  went  the 
following  week,  when  he  again  saw  Ed¬ 
wards,  whom  he  told  he  received  no  benefit, 


but  had  suffered  great  pain  by  the  use  of 
the  medicine  lie  gave  him.  He  (Edwards) 
said  the  case  was  worse  than  he  at  first 
thought  it  to  be,  and  he  required  a  further 
sum  of  £2  :  10  for  a  vapour-bath,  which 
would  cure  him,  and  produced  the  lamp 
and  tube  he  here  produced.  The  witness 
here  exhibited  a  small  instrument,  which 
stood  about  five  inches  high,  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  small  lamp  with  a  small  tube 
on  the  top  like  a  blow-pipe ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  created  much  laughter.  The 
prisoner,  he  said,  on  giving  him  this  in¬ 
strument,  told  him  he  was  to  purchase 
some  tincture  of  myrrh,  soak  it  in  some 
wool,  burn  it  in  the  lamp,  and  while  it  was 
so  burning  to  place  the  end  of  the  tube 
into  his  ear,  so  that  the  vapour  might  pass 
in.  He  paid  him  the  £2  : 10,  and  received 
the  receipt  produced  from  Edwards  in  his 
own  handwriting,  but  which  he  signed 
“Jno.  W.  Watters.”  The  witness  used 
the  vapour-bath,  and  in  doing  so  suffered 
excruciating  pain  in  the  head,  and  after 
applying  it  for  seven  or  eight  times  became 
so  ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 
On  the  following  week  he  went  again  to 
Spring-gardens,  and  saw  a  young  man, 
who  said  he  was  the  brother  of  Dr.  Wat¬ 
ters,  that  Dr.  Watters  was  not  at  home, 
and  that  he  (witness)  was  to  keep  on  the 
same  remedies  until  the  following  week. 
He  did  so,  and  on  the  following  week 
called  again,  when  he  saw  the  prisoner 
Watters,  who  represented  himself  to  be 
merely  a  friend  of  the  doctor’s,  and  always 
attended  his  patients  in  his  absence.  Wit¬ 
ness  told  him  he  had  been  under  his  treat¬ 
ment  for  three  weeks,  and  received  no 
benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  suffered 
great  pain.  The  prisoner  replied,  “He 
had  no  doubt  he  should  cure  him  in  a 
short  time ;  that  he  did  not  think  he  (wit¬ 
ness)  had  been  treated  properly  by  Dr. 
Watters,  but  that  he  should  attend  to  him 
himself,  and  had  no  doubt  of  effecting  a 
cure.”  The  prisoner  further  said,  he 
(witness)  required  some  more  medicine, 
left  the  room,  and  he  saw  no  more  of 
him.  The  young  man  he  (witness)  at 
first  saw,  came  into  the  room  with 
a  bottle  of  medicine,  for  which  he  de¬ 
manded  17s.  6d.,  but  witness  told  him 
he  could  not  pay  it.  The  young  man  said 
he  could  not  have  it  without  paying  some¬ 
thing  on  account,  and  he  gave  him  half-a- 
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crown,  promising  to  give  him  the  remainder 
when  he  next  came.  He  subsequently 
summoned  the  party  to  the  Westminster 
County  Court  to  recover  his  money,  as 
the  stuff  lie  received  was  not  of  the  least 
use  to  him,  but  they  never  appeared  to 
the  summons,  and  he  lost  his  money. 

In  cross-examination,  he  (witness)  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  had  never  given  any 
money  to  the  prisoner  Watters. 

The  Chief  Clerk  here  read  over  the 
testimony  given  on  a  former  examination 
by  Mr.  E.  D.  Rogers,  the  medical  analyst, 
respecting  the  medicine,  or  rather  that 
which  they  called  medicine,  supplied  by 
the  prisoners  to  their  unfortunate  patients. 
That  gentleman  said — “  The  three  bottles 
produced  were  delivered  to  me  in  a  parcel, 

!  sealed  up.  I  have  examined  the  lead- 
coloured  liquid  in  one  of  the  small  bottles. 
It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  a  quantity  of  compound  spirit 
of  lavender,  and  a  little  iron  deposit,  as  if 
some  iron  oxide  had  been  put  in.  The 
medicine  was  not  of  the  slightest  use  in 
deafness,  neither  the  ingredients  nor  the 
proportions.  The  large  bottle  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  de¬ 
posited,  and  zinc  in  solution,  no  doubt  the 
result  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
acetate  of  lead  mixed  with  water;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  useful  in  curing  deafness.  The 
small  bottle  contains  either  rancid  olive 
oil  or  rape  oil,  and  a  little  oil  of  elder,  with 
a  little  soap,  apparently  made  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  an  alkali.  That  medicine  would 
not  cure  deafness.  I  should  not  like  to 
put  it  into  my  ear,  it  would  irritate  it.” 

Mr.  Samuel  Evans  Smith,  surgeon  to 
the  National  Ear  Institution,  in  Pall-mall 
East,  said — I  have  heard  a  description  of 
the  contents  of  the  bottles  that  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
soap,  not  one  of  the  articles  mentioned 
would  be  of  any  service  in  the  case  of 
deafness.  Most  of  the  articles  mentioned 
would  be  injurious,  and  in  some  cases 
highly  dangerous,  and  what  I  would  not  use 
myself  on  any  condition.  Acetate  of  lead, 
if  used  by  a  person  the  membrane  of 
whose  ear  was  perforated,  might  prove 
highly  dangerous,  and  it  might  go  so  far 
as  to  be  fatal. 

Further  evidence  was  given  of  the  fact 
of  the  prisoner  assuming  the  name  of  Dr. 
Locock;  after  which  both  were  fully  com- 
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mitted  for  trial,  and  Mr.  Norton  refused  K 
to  give  any  order  respecting  the  £6  or  £7 
found  on  them  when  taken  into  custody. 

At  the  termination  of  the  case  Mr. 
Norton  complimented  Mr.  Jones,  the 
prosecutor,  for  his  persevering  conduct  in 
bringing  the  prisoners  to  justice,  and  told 
him  the  public  were  very  much  indebted 
to  him  for  breaking  up  such  gross  im¬ 
postors. 

ANATOMY. 

( Continued  from  page  222.) 

The  face  is  divided  into  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxilbe,  or  upper  and  lower  jaw. 
The  upper  jaw  is  divided  into  thirteen 
bones,  exclusive  of  the  teeth — two  upper 
jaw,  two  nose  bones,  two  palate,  two  eye, 
two  lower  (spongy),  two  tear,  and  the 
vomar  or  plough-share  bone. 

The  lower  jaw  is  formed  something  like 
a  horse-shoe,  and  in  the  upper  edge  of  the 
jaw  are  the  sockets  for  the  teeth. 

The  Teeth.  —  These  are  hard  bones, 
partly  covered  with  a  peculiar  substance 
called  enamel,  and  fixed  in  the  upper  and 
under  jaw  in  such  a  manner  that  in  the 
full-grown  individual  there  are  sixteen 
belonging  to  each.  Each  tooth  is  divided 
into  a  crown,  which  is  covered  by  the 
enamel;  a  nut,  or  the  part  embraced  by 
the  gum;  and  a  root,  or  fang,  which  last 
is  hidden  within  the  socket. 

The  teeth  are  of  four  kinds,  namely, 
eight  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  four  in 
each  jaw,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
are  flat  and  sharp-edged,  and  their  roots 
are  simple.  The  cuspids  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  being  placed  on  each  3ide  of  the 
incisors ;  their  fangs  are  single,  and  go  a 
considerable  way  under  the  jaw,  espe¬ 
cially  the  upper  ones,  which  have  been  \ 
called  the  eye-teeth,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  fangs  reached  the  eyes.  The  ends 
are  pointed,  and  their  bodies  rounded. 
The  bicuspids  are  eight,  two  on  each  side,  , 
of  the  cuspids.  The  molars,  or  grinders 
are  twelve,  three  situate  at  the  extremities 
of  each  jaw;  their  fangs  are  varied,  those 
of  the  under  jaw  having  two  and  the 
upper  three.  The  first  set  of  teeth  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty. 

Bones  of  the  Trunk. — The  trunk  is 
formed  of  the  spine  (back-bone),  the  ' 
thorax  (chest)  and  the  pelvis  (basin),  the 


first  of  which  is  made  up  of  twenty-four 
bones  called  vertebras,  to  which  are  added 
j  the  sacral  bone  (sacred)  and  os  coccygis 
(from  coxa,  the  hip).  The  vertebras  are 
divided  into  cervical  (neck),  which  are 
seven ;  into  dorsal  (back),  which  are 
twelve ;  and  into  lumbar  (loin),  which  are 
five  in  number.  The  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck  is  called  atlas.  The  bodies  of  these 
vertebrae  are  smaller  and  of  a  firmer 
texture  than  the  other  vertebrae.  From 
the  middle  of  the  hind  part  of  each  verte¬ 
bra,  except  the  first,  stands  a  short  bone 
or  process,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  named 
spinal,  and  from  every  one  there  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  on  each  side  called  transverse ;  while 
there  are  two  upper  and  two  under  ones 
that  are  shorter,  which  are  named  the 
superior  (higher)  and  inferior  (lower)  ob¬ 
lique  processes.  The  fore  part  of  the  seven 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  two  upper  ones 
of  the  back,  are  flat  before.  The  third  and 
fourth  of  the  back  are  sharp.  The  spinal 
processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  of  the  neck  vertebrae  are  forked; 
the  two  last,  long  and  horizontal,  as  are 
the  three  or  four  upper  ones  of  the  back  : 
the  last,  however,  are  a  little  declining. 
The  middle  ones  of  the  dorsal  run  obliquely 
downwards,  and  the  processes  of  the  re¬ 
maining  vertebrae  become  successively 
thicker,  stronger  and  less  declining,  those 
of  the  loins  being  horizontal.  The  trans¬ 
verse  processes  of  the  neck  vertebrae  are 
pierced  for  the  admission  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  of  the  neck.  The  eight  or  nine 
superior  ones  of  the  back  receive  the  upper 
ribs;  and  the  rest,  with  those  of  the  loins, 
serve  only  for  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
the  muscles. 

The  os  sacrum  has  two  upper  oblique 
processes,  some  small  spinal  processes  and 
two  foramina  (openings)  in  each  interstice 
of  the  bones  which  compose  it,  both  before 
and  behind. 

The  os  coccygis  is  formed  of  a  chain  of 
bones,  each  piece  becoming  smaller  as  it 
descends :  it  is  convex  or  bowing  behind, 
and  concave  or  the  reverse  before,  and  is 
triangular  in  its  form. 

Through  every  bone  of  the  spine,  the 
os  coccygis  excepted,  there  is  a  large 
opening,  which,  together,  make  up  the 
long  channel  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  and  in  each  space  between  the  ver¬ 
tebrae  are  two  large  openings  for  the  pas¬ 


sage  of  the  several  nerves.  The  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  are  all  connected  by  strong  j 
ligaments  or  intervening  cartilages.  In 
the  neck  portion  of  the  long  column  the 
oblique  processes  are  wrapped  over  the 
receiving  bone.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
back  vertebras. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  loins  are  received 
into  deep  cavities,  and  are  attached  by 
strong  ligaments. 

The  ribs  are  twelve  in  number,  the  ; 
seven  uppermost  being  generally  called  j 
true  ribs,  their  cartilages  reaching  the 
breast-bone,  and  the  five  lowest  are  called 
false.  They  are  articulated  or  joined  to 
the  twelve  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  all 
except  the  two  or  three  last  ones  are  arti¬ 
culated  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebrae.  To  the  fore  end  of  each  rib  a 
long,  broad,  and  strong  cartilage  is  fixed, 
and  thence  reaches  to  the  sternum,  or  is 
joined  to  the  cartilage  of  the  next  rib;  and 
in  old  persons  they  often  become  very 
much  hardened. 

1 

(To  he  continued.) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable  I 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which,  j 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  :| 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means  ! 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  j 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof-  I 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his  j 
44  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart  i 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de- 
1  mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant  \ 
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an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again  j 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

CURE  OF  A  SEVERE  INJURY 
BY  SCALDING. 

TO  MR.  CRldK. 

Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  express  our 
sincere  gratitude  and  deep  obligation  to 
you  for  the  most  important  services 
rendered  to  us  in  the  very  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed, 
through  our  dear  child’s  life  being  in 
imminent  danger  by  scalding.  We  feel 
assured,  that  any  one  seeing  her  a  short 
time  after  the  accident  had  occurred  (her 
physical  powers  entirely  prostrated,  her 
right  foot,  left  leg,  thigh  and  seat,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  laid  bare,  even  to 
rawness)  would  have  despaired  (as  we 
did)  of  her  recovery ;  or  if  she  did,  it 
would  be  a  long  and  painful  process,  and 
then  not  without  some  of  the  essential 
parts  to  right  action  of  the  system  being 
considerably  injured;  but  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  in  thirteen  days  under  your 
skilful  treatment,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  our  child  running  about  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  vigour ;  and  now, 
five  weeks  have  not  elapsed  since  the 
accident  took  place,  yet  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  it  is  to  be  seen.  We  think  it  a  duty 
due  to  your  merits,  as  a  Medical  Botanist, 
to  send  to  you  this  humble  testimony, 
with  liberty  to  do  with  it  as  you  please ; 
and  believe  us  to  remain, 

Dear  Sir,  yours  very  gratefully, 

Wm.  and  Elizth.  Pratt. 

Wellington- street,  Bedford ,  June  1  Ith,  1859. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

(Continued  from  page  240.) 
Phosphites. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  phosphorous 
acid, 

Phosphurets. — Substances  formed  by  an 
union  with  phosphorus. 

Photometer. — An  instrument  contrived 
for  measuring  the  comparative  intensity 
of  light. 

Plumbago. — Carburet  of  iron,  or  the 
black  lead  of  commerce. 


.  Pneumatic. — Anything  relating  to  the 
airs  and  gases. 

Pneumatic  trough. — A  vessel  filled  in 
part  with  water  or  mercury,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  gases,  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  removed  from  one  vessel  to  an¬ 
other. 

Potassium. — The  metallic  base  of  the 
alkali  called  potash. 

Precipitate. — Any  matter  which,  hav¬ 
ing  been  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  on  the  addition  of 
some  other  substance  capable  of  producing 
a  decomposition  of  the  compound,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  attraction  either  for  the 
menstruum,  or  for  the  matter  which  was 
before  held  in  solution. 

Precipitation. — That  chemical  process 
by  which  bodies  dissolved,  mixed,  or  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  fluid,  are  separated  from  that 
fluid,  and  made  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 

Prussiates.-— Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  prussic  acid. 

Putrefaction.  —  The  last  fermentative 
-  process  of  nature,  by  which  organised 
bodies  are  decomposed  so  as  to  separate 
their  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  reunit¬ 
ing  them,  by  future  attractions,  in  the 
production  of  new  compositions. 

Pyrites — An  abundant  mineral  found 
on  the  English  coasts,  and  elsewhere.  Some 
are  sulphurets  of  iron,  and  others  sul- 
phurets  of  copper,  with  a  portion  of  alu¬ 
mina  and  silica.  The  former  are  worked 
for  the  sake  of  the  sulphur,  and  the  latter 
for  sulphur  and  copper.  They  are  also 
called  marcasites  and  fire-stone. 

Pyrites,  martial. — That  species  of  py¬ 
rites  which  contains  iron  for  its  basis. 

Pyrometer  — An  instrument  invented 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood  for  ascertaining  the 
degrees  of  heat  in  furnaces  and  intense 
fires. 

Pyrophori.  —  Compound  substances 
which  heat  of  themselves,  and  take  fire 
on  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air. 

Pyroscope. — An  instrument  invented 
by  Leslie  for  measuring  the  pulsatory 
commotion  of  the  air,  or  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  darting  continually  from  the  fire 
into  a  room.  This  instrument  will  also 
mark  the  pulsations  from  a  cold  surface. 

Quartation. — A  term  used  by  refiners 
I  in  a  certain  operation  of  parting. 
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Quartz. — A  name  given  to  a  variety  of 
siliceous  earths  mixed  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  lime  or  alumina. 

Radicals. — A  chemical  term  for  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  bodies. 

Radicals,  compound.— When  the  base 
of  an  acid  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
substances,  it  is  said  that  the  acid  is 
formed  of  a  compound  radical.  Sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  is  formed  with  a  simple  radical ; 
but  the  vegetable  acids,  which  have  radi¬ 
cals  composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  are 
said  to  be  acids  with  compound  radicals. 

Reagents. — Substances  which  are  added 
to  mineral  waters  or  other  liquids  as  tests 
to  discover  their  nature  and  composition. 

Realgar. — Red  sulphureted  oxide  of 
arsenic. 

Receivers.  —  Globular  glass  vessels 
adapted  to  retorts  for  the  purposes  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  condensing  the  volatile  matter 
raised  in  distillation. 

Rectification. — This  is  nothing  more  than 
the  redistilling  a  liquid  to  render  it  more 
pure,  or  more  concentrated,  by  abstracting 
a  part  of  it  only. 

Reduction. — The  restoration  of  metallic 
oxides  to  their  original  state  of  metals; 
which  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
charcoal  and  fluxes. 

Refining. — The  process  of  separating 
the  perfect  metals  from  other  metallic  sub¬ 
stances,  by  what  is  called  cupellation. 

Refractory. — A  term  applied  to  earths 
or  metals  that  are  either  infusible,  or  that 
require  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  to 
change  or  melt  them. 

Refrigeratory. — A  contrivance  of  any 
kind  which,  by  containing  cold  water, 
answers  the  purpose  of  condensing  the 
vapour  or  gas  that  arises  in  distillation. 
A  worm-tub  is  a  refrigeratory. 

Registers. — Openings  in  chimneys,  or 
other  parts  of  chemical  furnaces,  with 
sliding  doors,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  admitted  to  the  fire-place, 
or  to  open  or  shut  the  communication 
with  the  chimney  at  pleasure. 

Regulus. — In  its  chemical  acceptation, 
signifies  a  pure  metallic  substance,  freed 
from  all  extraneous  matters. 

Repulsion. — A  principle  whereby  the 
particles  of  bodies  are  prevented  from 
coming  into  actual  contact.  It  is  thought 


to  be  owing  to  caloric,  which  has  been 
called  the  repulsive  power. 

Residuum. — What  is  left  in  a  pot  or 
retort  after  the  more  valuable  part  has 
been  drawn  off.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  which  remains  in  the  pot  after  the 
distillation  of  nitrous  acid  is  called  the 
residuum.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ca¬ 
put  mortuum. 

Resins. — Vegetable  juices  concreted  by 
evaporation  either  spontaneously  or  by 
fire.  Their  characteristic  is  solubility  in 
alcohol,  and  not  in  water.  It  seems  that 
they  owe  their  solidity  chiefly  to  their 
union  with  oxygen. 

Retort. — A  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  with  its  neck  bent  downwards,  used 
in  distillation;  the  extremity  of  which 
neck  fits  into  that  of  another  bottle  called 
a  receiver. 

Reverberatory. — An  oven  or  furnace 
in  which  the  flame  is  confined  by  a  dome, 
which  occasions  it  to  be  beat  down  upon 
the  floor  of  the  furnace  before  it  passes 
into  the  chimney.  Some  are  so  contrived 
that  it  returns  or  reverberates  upon  the 
matter  under  operation. 

Roasting. — A  preparative  operation  in 
metallurgy  to  dissipate  the  sulphur,  ar¬ 
senic,  &c.,  with  which  a  metal  may  be 
combined. 

Rock-crystal. — Crystallised  silica. 

Saccholates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  anv  base  with  saccholactic 
acid. 

Sal  de  Duobus,  Sal  Polychrest. — Names 
originally  given  to  the  salt  which  is  now 
called  sulphate  of  potash. 

Salifiable  bases. — All  the  metals,  alka¬ 
lies,  and  earths,  which  are  capable  of  com¬ 
bining  with  acids  and  forming  salts,  are  . 
called  salifiable  bases. 

Saline. — Partaking  of  the  properties  of  , 
a  salt. 

Salts,  neutral. — A  class  of  substances 
formed  by  the  combination  to  saturation 
of  an  acid  with  an  alkali,  an  earth,  or  other 
salifiable  base. 

Salts,  triple. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  an  acid  with  two  bases  or  ra¬ 
dicals.  The  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash 
(Rochelle  salt)  is  an  instance  of  this  kind 
of  combination. 

Sandiver. — A  matter  composed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  salts,  which  rises  as  a  pellicle  on 
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the  surface  of  the  pqts  on  which  the  glass 

is  melted.  It  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the 
fusion  of  ores,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  term  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
“  Selle  de  verre.” 

Sap-colours. — A  name  given  to  various 
expressed  vegetable  juices  of  a  viscid  na¬ 
ture,  which  are  inspissated  by  slow  eva¬ 
poration,  for  the  use  of  painters,  &c. 
Sap-green,  gamboge,  &c.  are  of  this  class. 

Saponaceous. — A  term  applied  to  any 
substance  which  is  of  the  nature  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  soap. 

Saturation.— -The  act  of  impregnating 
a  fluid  with  another  substance,  till  no 
more  can  be  received  or  imbibed.  A  fluid 
which  holds  as  much  of  any  substance  as 
it  can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated  with 
that  substance.  A  solid  may  in  the  same 
way  be  saturated  with  a  fluid. 

Sebates. — Salts  formed  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  any  base  with  sebacic  acid. 

Selenite. — A  salt  existing  in  spring 
water,  formed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 
Its  proper  chemical  name  is  sulphate  of 
lime. 

Semi-metal. — A  name  formerly  given 
to  those  metals  which,  if  exposed  to  the 
fire,  are  neither  malleable,  ductile,  nor 
fixed.  It  is  a  term  not  used  by  modern 
chemists. 

Siliceous  earths. — A  term  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  variety  of  natural  substances 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of  silica ;  as 
quartz,  flint,  sand,  &c. 

Silicum. — The  undecomposable  base  of 
rock  crystal,  or  of  the  earth  called  silica. 

Smelting. — The  operation  of  fusing  ores 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  metals 
they  contain,  from  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
with  which  they  are  mineralised,  and  also 
from  other  heterogeneous  matter. 

Sodium. — The  metallic  base  of  the  al¬ 
kali  called  soda. 

Solubility. — A  characteristic  of  most 
salts. 

Solution. — The  perfect  union  of  a  solid 
substance  with  a  fluid.  Salts  dissolved  in 
water  are  proper  examples  of  solution. 

Spars. — A  name  formerly  given  to  va¬ 
rious  crystallised  stones  ;  such  as  the  fluor 
spar,  the  adamantine  spar,  &c.  These  na¬ 
tural  substances  are  now  distinguished  by 
names  which  better  denote  the  nature  of 
each. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

But  the  invalid  may  ask— 41  Can  I  not  have 
my  ailments  removed  without  abridging  my  ap¬ 
petites  ?  ’  No  !  And  the  practitioner  who  under¬ 
takes  the  treatment  under  such  conditions, 
betrays  either  a  want  of  principle  or  a  want  of 
judgment. — Dr.  James  Johnson. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  country,  where  sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions  are  the  lot  of  a  majority  of  the 
people,  and  a  mode  of  living  which  may, 
with  much  justice,  be  characterised  as 
omnivorous ,  is  within  the  reach  of  all  but 
the  lowest  grades  of  society,  so  few  should 
be  found  who  are  perfectly  free  from 
stomach  disturbances,  who  know  not  what 
indigestion  means  from  their  personal 
knowledge  ?  There  are,  as  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  but  few  instances  of  such 
perfect  health ;  and  there  are  therefore 
few  who  are  in  a  situation  to  laugh  at  all 
dietetic  regulation,  and  to  eat,  without 
risk,  whatever  is  put  before  them.  But  p 
even  the  few  who  have  such  perfectly 
unimpaired  powers  of  digestion  will  be 
found  chiefly  to  consist  of  those  who  live, 
and  always  have  lived,  plainly  and  fru¬ 
gally  ;  who  have,  either  from  necessity  or 
from  habit,  dieted  themselves.  The  few, 
the  very  few  among  them,  of  whom  this 
cannot  be  said,  are,  if  middle-aged,  men 
who  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  exercise ; 
or  they  are  the  young,  who  have  had 
constitutions  of  iron  to  begin  with ;  which 
constitutions  sometimes  take  much  hard 
work  to  wear  them  out.  This  may,  I 
well  know,  be  said  to  be  going  too  far — - 
to  be  saying  too  much ;  but  those  who 
have  paid  least  attention  to  the  subject 
will  be  the  persons  most  apt  to  say  so; 
those  who  have  given  to  it  much  of  their 
attention  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me. 
Man  was  destined  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  work  for  his 
food.  Here  there  is  a  provision  made  for 
that  which  is  so  much  neglected  by  all 
classes,  but  those  with  whom  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  their  occupation — I  mean 
exercise.  Unaided  by  his  fellow  men, 
destitute  as  yet  of  the  advantages  which 
a  division  of  labour  and  commerce  supply, 
his  food  would  of  necessity  be  confined  to 
the  few  simple  herbs  which  his  own  toil 
could  extract  from  the  earth,  or  to  the 
animals  which  he  had  earned  by  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  chace.  Here  then  are  two  of 
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the  first,  and,  the  two  most  important 
regulations  of  which  modern  dietetics  in¬ 
culcate  the  observance,  viz,  exercise  and 
simplicity  of  diet.  For  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  a  man  so  situated  would  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  use  of  stimulants  ;  he  would 
not  know  either  that  they  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  or  how  to  procure  them  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  neither  from  ale,  nor  wine,  nor 
spirits  would  he  run  any  risk.  And  here 
we  find  the  third  section  in  nature’s 
scheme  of  diet,  viz.,  sobriety;  and  a 
sobriety,  it  will  be  observed,  not  merely 
the  comparative  degree  of  drunkenness ; 
but  positive  temperance,  complete  absti¬ 
nence  from  stimulating  liquids.  This 
then,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  the 
natural  state  of  man  ;  the  state  in  perfect 
accordance  with  which  his  organs  were 
formed,  and  all  the  tissues  of  his  body 
were  fashioned  and  modified  ;  the  kind  of 
diet  and  regimen  from  which  the  more  he 
varies,  the  more  does  he  oppose  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  nature,  the  more  does  he  expose 
himself  to  the  influence  of  disease,  the 
greater  risk  does  lie  run  of  essentially 
curtailing  his  existence,  and  the  more 
active  and  energetic  must  be  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  art  to  counteract  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  such  consequences,  and  to  spin  out 
the  existence  of  man.  This  then  is  the 
sum  and  substance ;  this  is  the  foundation 
of  dietetics;  this  then  is  the  reason  why 
medical  men  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
diet,  and  the  regimen,  as  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  man  in  health,  and  restoring  it  to  him 
when  he  has  lost  it. 

I  shall  now  specify  the  comparative  di¬ 
gestibility  of  the  articles  which  are  more 
usually  seen  at  our  tables;  of  the  kinds  of 
food  which  are  ordinarily  used  by  us. 
They  are  divided  into  the  two  natural 
classes — animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  animal  substances  are  subdivided  into 
meat,  poultry,  the  animal  principles,  game 
and  fish  :  the  vegetable  substances  into 
grain,  pot-herbs,  vegetables  eaten  un¬ 
cooked,  fruits,  the  vegetable  principles, 
&c.,  and  liquors,  the  products  of  vinous 
fermentation. 

The  meats  are  placed  in  the  order  of 
their  digestibility,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  the  most  easily  digested ;  and 
this  is  the  plan  pursued  in  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
this  order  has  been  arranged  from  carefully 


scrutinised  observation ;  that  individual 
exceptions  to  every  item  must  of  course 
occur ;  but  I  think  they  will  be  only  in¬ 
dividual  exceptions. 

meats.  , 

1  Mutton  3  f  *  Lamb 

2  Beef  4  *  Veal 

5  *  Pork. 

These  are,  generally  speaking,  more  di¬ 
gestible  if  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  still  less 
so  if  roasted,  still  less  so  if  boiled,  still  less 
so  if  baked,  still  less  so  if  fried. 

Baked  meats  owe  their  difficulty  of  di¬ 
gestion  to  the  empyreumatic  or  burnt  oil 
into  which  more  or  less  of  the  fatty  matters 
are  converted ;  owing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  confined  air,  the  want  of  ventilation, 
in  ovens.  It  is  this  oil  which  gives  the 
peculiar  flavour,  recognisable  by  most,  to 
meat,  or  anything  containing  fat,  which 
is  cooked  in  an  oven ;  consequently,  if  the 
great  object,  a  sufficiently  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  could  be  secured  in  connection  with 
free  ventilation,  I  think  that  baked  meats 
would  probably  be  as  digestible  as  roasted. 

Meat  somewhat  underdone  is  more  db 
gestible  than  if  thoroughly  cooked ;  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  fibres  are  more  contracted,  more  har¬ 
dened,  and  therefore  require  more  power, 
greater  exertions  of  the  stomach  to 
separate  their  particles  and  convert  them 
into  pulp.  For  the  same  reason  salted 
meats  are  much  more  indigestible  than 
fresh  meats ;  the  salt  contracting  and  har¬ 
dening  the  fibres,  and  rendering  them 
tougher,  and  therefore  less  yielding  to  the 
comminuting  powers  of  the  stomach  and 
the  solvent  power  of  its  secretions. 

The  degree  of  digestibility  of  each  kind 
of  meat  will  necessarily  vary  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  the 
part  which  is  eaten.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  flesh  of  the  full-grown  animal  is 
more  digestible  than  that  of  the  animal 
which  is  still  growing ;  but  this  remark 
applies  only  to  animals  the  flesh  of  which 
goes  commonly  by  the  name  of  “meat.” 

I  think  it  necessary  to  direct  the  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  the  non-medical  reader 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  marked  veal  as 
being  difficult  of  digestion ;  because  it  is 

f  This  mark  (*)  opposite  to  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  in  this  or  the  following  tables  signifies 
that  such  are  articles  generally  found  to  be  un¬ 
suited  to  the  dyspeptic. 
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a  very  common  error  to  suppose  it  a 
proper  article  of  diet  for  the  invalid  and 
convalescent.  Veal,  whether  roasted, 
boiled,  or  stewed,  or  however  cooked, 
ought  to  be  banished  from  the  sick-room. 
The  invalid,  unless  he  enjoy  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  idiosyncrasy,  will  generally  find  it  to 
disagree  with  his  stomach. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

THE  FIVE  VARIETIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SPECIES. 

(  Continued  from  p.  238. ) 

Mr.  Turner  informs  us,  that  “  the  people 
of  Thibet  have  invariably  black  hair,  small 
black  eyes  with  long  pointed  corners,  as 
if  extended  by  artificial  means,  eyelashes 
so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and 
eyebrows  but  slightly  shaded.  Below 
the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face, 
which  is  rather  flat,  and  narrows  from 
the  cheek-bones  to  the  chin.  Their  skins 
are  remarkably  smooth ;  and  most  of 
them  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age  before 
they  can  boast  even  the  earliest  rudiments 
of  a  beard.  Their  complexion  is  not  so 
dark  by  many  shades  as  that  of  the 
European  Portuguese.” 

The  Esquimaux  are  formed  on  the 
Mongolian  model,  although  they  inhabit 
countries  so  different  from  the  abodes  of 
the  original  tribes  of  central  Asia. 

“The  male  Esquimaux  have  rather  a 
prepossessing  physiognomy,  but  with 
very  high  cheek-bones,  broad  foreheads, 
and  small  eyes,  rather  further  apart  than 
those  of  an  European.  The  corners  of 
their  eyelids  are  drawn  together  so  close, 
that  none  of  the  white  is  to  be  seen : 
their  mouths  are  wide  and  their  teeth 
white  and  regular.  The  complexion  is 
a  dusky  yellow,  but  some  of  the  young 
women  have  a  little  colour  bursting 
through  this  dark  tint.  The  noses  of 
the  men  are  rather  flattened,  but  those  of 
the  women  are  rather  prominent.  The 
males  are,  generally  speaking,  between 
five  feet  five  inches  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  high,  bony  and  broad-shouldered, 
but  do  not  appear  to  possess  much  mus¬ 
cular  strength.  The  flesh  of  all  the 
Esquimaux  feels  soft  and  flabby,  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  their 
food.  But  the  most  surprising  peculiarity 
of  this  people  is  the  smallness  of  their 
hands  and  feet.” 


The  same  characters  belong  to  the 
several  tribes  of  Esquimaux  which  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
American  continent.  Humboldt  mentions 
the  affinity  of  the  languages  at  the  two 
extreme  points ;  and  Dr.  Clark  has 
noticed  the  complete  resemblance  of  the 
dresses,  ornaments,  weapons,  &c.,  brought 
by  Mr.  Chappell  from  Hudson’s  Straits  to 
those  in  a  collection  made  by  Commodore 
Billings  in  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  continent. 

Similar  descriptions  might  be  quoted 
of  the  other  people  included  under  this 
variety. 

III.  In  the  Ethiopian  Variety  the 
skin  and  eyes  are  black ;  the  hair  black 
and  woolly;  the  skull  compressed  late¬ 
rally,  and  elongated  towards  the  front; 
the  forehead  low,  narrow',  and  slanting ; 
the  cheek-bones  are  prominent;  the  jaws 
narrow  and  projecting ;  the  upper  front 
teeth  oblique ;  the  chin  recedes.  The 
eyes  are  prominent ;  the  nose  broad, 
thick,  flat,  and  confused  with  the  ex¬ 
tended  jaw :  the  lips,  and  particularly 
the  upper  one,  are  thick.  The  knees,  in 
many  instances,  turn  in. 

All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included 
in  the  first  variety,  belong  to  this. 

The  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  organisation,  and  particularly  the 
great  difference  between  its  colour  and  our 
own,  have  led  many  persons  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  had  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  physiology  and  natu¬ 
ral  history  to  determine  the  question  that 
the  Africans  belong  to  a  distinct  species. 
We  have  shewn,  in  the  preceding  divisions 
of  this  article,  that  there  is  no  one  cha¬ 
racter  so  peculiar  and  common  to  the 
Africans,  but  that  it  is  found  frequently 
in  the  other  varieties,  and  that  Negroes 
often  want  it;  also,  that  the  characters 
of  this  variety  run  by  insensible  grada¬ 
tions  into  those  of  the  neighbouring 
races,  as  will  be  immediately  perceived 
by  comparing  together  different  tribes 
of  this  race,  as  the  Foulahs,  Jaloffs, 
Mandingoes,  Kaffers,  and  Hottentots,  and 
carefully  noting  how  in  these  gradational 
differences  they  approach  to  the  Moors, 
New-Hollanders,  Arabians,  Chinese,  &c. 

Again,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact,  that  the  Negroes  resemble  more 
nearly  than  the  Europeans,  the  monkey 
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tribe  :  the  fear  of  being  drawn  into 
the  family,  even  as  distant  relations, 
has,  we  believe,  induced  many  to  place 
our  black  brethren  in  a  distinct  species ; 
while  others  have  brought  forwards 
this  approximation  to  the  simsei,  with 
the  view  of  degrading  the  African  be¬ 
low  the  standard  of  the  human  species, 
and  thereby  palliating  the  cruel  hardships 
under  which  he  groans  in  the  islands  and 
continent  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many 
of  the  points,  wherein  the  Ethiopian 
differs  from  the  Caucasian  variety,  it 
comes  nearer  to  the  monkeys ;  viz.,  in  the 
greater  size  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  cranium ;  the  low 
and  slanting  forehead ;  the  protuberance 
of  the  alveoli  and  teeth ;  the  recession  of 
the  chin ;  the  form  of  the  ossa  nasi ;  the 
position  of  the  foramen  magnum  occipi- 
tale ;  the  outline  of  the  union  of  the  head 
and  trunk ;  the  relative  length  of  the  hu¬ 
merus  and  ulna,  &c.  This  resemblance  is 
most  unequivocally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  minutely  examined  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  Negro.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  this  fact  is  not  very  important :  if 
there  are  varieties  of  bodily  formation 
among  mankind,  some  one  of  these  must 
approach  nearer  to  the  organisation  of 
the  monkey  than  the  others  ;  but  does 
this  prove  that  the  variety  in  which  the 
conformity  occurs,  is  less  man  than  the 
others  ?  The  solidungular  variety  of  the 
common  pig  is  more  like  the  horse  than 
other  swine :  do  we  hence  infer,  that  the 
nature  of  this  animal  in  general  is  less 
porcine,  or  more  like  that  of  the  horse, 
than  that  of  other  pigs  ?  The  points  of 
difference  between  the  Negro  and  the 
European  do  not  affect  those  important  cha¬ 
racters  which  separate  man  in  general  from 
the  animals :  the  erect  attitude,  the  two 
hands,  the  slow  development  of  body,  the 
use  of  reason,  and  consequently  perfecti¬ 
bility,  are  attributes  common  to  both. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffikt  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean's,  No.  7,  Bridge-  j 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon-  j 
day  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and  j 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROTJS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It  I 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from  j 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  rescores  the  tone  : 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness  j 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET,  ‘ 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and  1 
preparations  used  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 

JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204.},  Shales-moor,  : 

Sheffield , 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,”  j 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Nadkn  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-oFfioS  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods,  j 

&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High  | 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  tll9  Editor  of  the  j 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub-  | 
lished  Fortnightly, at  No.  135,Ht»,h  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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ON  LIGHT  AS  A  CONDITION  OF  VITAL 
ACTIVITY. 

The  importance  of  this  agent,  not  only  to 
the  vegetable,  but  to  the  animal  world,  is 
not  in  general  sufficiently  estimated.  Under 
its  influence  alone  can  the  first  process  be 
accomplished  by  which  inorganic  matter 
is  transformed  into  an  organic  compound, 
adapted  by  its  nature  and  properties  to 
!j  form  part  of  the  organised  fabric.  The  fol- 
|  lowing  is  an  example  of  the  simplest  phe- 
|j  nomenon  of  this  kind,  which  demonstrates 
the  influence  of  light  more  clearly  on  ac- 
1 1  count  of  that  simplicity : — If  we  expose 
some  spring  water  to  the  sunshine,  though 
it  may  have  been  clear  and  transparent 
I  at  first,  it  presently  begins  to  assume  a 
|  greenish  tint;  and,  after  a  while,  flocks  of 
green  matter  collect  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  On  these 
flocks,  whenever  the  sun  is  shining,  bub¬ 
bles  of  gas  may  be  seen,  which,  if  col¬ 
lected,  prove  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  the  proportion  of  the  two 
being  variable.  Meanwhile  the  green  mat¬ 
ter  rapidly  grows,  its  new  parts,  as  they 
are  developed,  being  all  day  covered  with 
air-bells  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
sun  has  set.  If  these  observations  be 
made  upon  a  stream  of  water,  the  current 
!  of  which  runs  slowly,  it  will  be  discovered 
I  that  the  green  matter  serves  for  food  for 
I  thousands  of  water-insects  which  make 
their  habitation  in  it.  These  insects  are 
endowed  with  powers  of  rapid  loco¬ 
motion,  and  possess  a  highly  organised 
structure.  In  their  turn  they  fall  a  prey 
to  the  fishes  which  frequent  such  streams. 
Such  is  the  general  succession  of  nutritive 
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actions  in  the  organised  creation.  The 
highest  animal  is  either  directly  dependant 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  its  fabric,  or  is  furnished  with 
these  by  some  other  animal ;  this,  again, 
by  another ;  and  so  on :  the  last  in  the 
series  being  always  necessitated  to  find  its 
support  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  since 
the  animal  does  not  possess  the  power  of 
causing  the  inorganic  elements  to  unite 
even  into  the  simplest  organic  compound. 
There  is  abundant  proof  that  light 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 
processes  of  development  in  animals  no 
less  that  in  plants.  Thus  the  appearance 
of  animalcules  in  infusions  of  decaying 
organic  matter  is  much  retarded  if  the 
vessel  be  altogether  secluded  from  it.  i 
Further,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  if 
equal  numbers  of  silk-worms’  eggs  be  i 
preserved  in  a  dark  room,  and  in  one  ex¬ 
posed  to  common  daylight,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  worms  are  hatched  from  the  | 
latter  than  from  the  former.  The  most 
striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  light  on 
animal  development  is,  that  if  tadpoles  be 
nourished  with  proper  food,  and  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  constantly  renewed  contact 
of  water,  so  that  their  respiration  may  be  | 
freely  carried  on,  whilst  they  remain  in 
their  fish-like  condition,  but  be  entirely  jj 
deprived  of  light,  their  growth  continues  ; 
but  their  changing  into  the  condition  ot  j: 
air-breathing  animals,  viz.  frogs,  is  ar¬ 
rested,  and  they  veniain  in  the  condition 
of  large  tadpoles.  Numerous  facts  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  healthy  development  ! 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  rapidity  of  jj 
its  recovery  from  disease,  are  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  amount  of  light  to  which  T 
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it  has  been  exposed.  Thus  it  was  re¬ 
marked  by  Dr.  Edwards,  that  persons 
who  live  in  caves  or  cellars,  or  in  very 
dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  deformed  children,  and  that  men 
who  work  in  mines  are  liable  to  disease 
and  deformity  beyond  what  the  simple 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  likely 
to  produce.  Thus  it  has  been  stated  by 
Sir  A.  Wylie  (who  was  long  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  staff  in  the  Russian  army), 
that  the  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side 
of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St.  Petersburg 
have  been  uniformly,  for  many  years,  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one  to  those  on 
the  side  exposed  to  strong  light ;  and  in 
one  of  the  London  hospitals  with  a  long 
range  of  frontage  looking  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  it  has  been  observed  that  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  north  wards  is  much  less 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients, 
than  in  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
the  body  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light,  the  more  freedom  do  we  find  from 
irregular  action  or  conformation.  Hum¬ 
boldt  has  remarked,  that  among  several 
nations  of  South  America  who  wear  very 
little  clothing,  he  never  saw  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  natural  deformity;  and 
Linnaeus  enumerates  constant  exposure  to 
solar  light  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
render  a  summer  journey  through  high 
northern  latitudes  so  peculiarly  healthful 
and  invigorating. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

{Continued  from  page  243.) 

12.  Errors  arising  from  the  system 
of  leadership . — A  degree  of  eclat  (pomp, 
splendor)  attaches  to  a  man  who  is  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  this  new  view  or  that  particular 
doctrine.  If  he  have  selected  his  subject 
well,  there  is  a  positive  source  of  profit 
There  is  often  a  kind  of  power  obtained 
by  this  popularity,  which,  in  men  of  little 
minds  and  who  love  to  patronise,  gratifies 
even  more  than  the  praise  of  the  unthink¬ 
ing  audience.  Unfortunately  this  is  so 
commonly  felt  and  acknowledged  that 
men  act  upon  it  without  questioning  its 
morality,  or  their  own  qualifications  for 
the  task  of  leadership.  Hence  the  present 
fashionable  system  of  taking  specialities , 
particularly  in  the  medical  profession, 
the  speciality,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 


being  taken  up,  not  because  of  a  man's 
qualifications  for  the  thing ;  not  because 
his  pursuits  have  by  force  led  him  to  the 
subject ;  nut  because  his  previous  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  so  elaborate,  and  his  studies 
so  deep  in  the  numerous,  peculiar  and 
allied  sciences  of  this  noble  profession; 
not  because  his  comprehensive  genius, 
grasping  the  whole  range  of  medicine,  ; 
sees  that  here  or  there  he  can  elaborate  a 
weak  point  or  develop  a  hidden  mystery  ; 
but  because  here  or  there  “there  is  an 
opening.”  Then  the  journals  are  used, 
then  his  conversation  swells  bigly  with  I 
laboured  thoughts  on  his  speciality.  Then  j 
he  rushes  about  among  his  friends  with  I 
profound  and  mysterious  hints  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  or  that  original  idea. 
Then  he  speaks  at  societies  through  his 
peculiar  trumpet;  then  somebody  who 
can’t  speak  either  punctuates  his  large  , 
discourse  with  notes  of  admiration,  or,  as 
we  have  noticed  more  than  once,  by  a  full  , 
stop  in  the  shape  of  some  quaint  remark 
which  is  very  humiliating ;  till  not  heed-  j 
ing  this  hint,  at  length  he  commits  the 
grand  mistake  of  supposing  that  he  is  an 
authority,  because  he  has  obtained  the 
envied  goal  of  his  laborious  ambition,  the 
dictatorship  of  a  leader ! 

Nevertheless  specialities  are  good;  but 
those  must  be  specialities  of  special  men, 
not  the  men  who  have  just  finished  their 
studies,  or,  lacking  practice,  seek  notoriety,  ! 
and  look  out  for  openings  or  riders  into  ; 
notoriety.  To  be  sure,  notoriety  they  i 
may  get,  but  not  fame.  A  peculiar  cab,  i 
or  an  extraordinary  hammer-cloth,  will  ! 
give  them  notoriety,  but  it  must  be  a  pe-  j 
culiar  thought  and  extraordinary  talent  j 
that  will  give  them  fame.  The  man  who  j 
is  to  be  the  leader,  in  the  sense  of  an  au¬ 
thority,  cannot  help  it — the  position  is  as 
naturally  conceded  to  him  as  if  he  were 
born  to  the  title ;  but  your  would-be  au¬ 
thority,  if  he  have  impudence  enough, 
may,  meteor-like,  flit  across  his  own  1 
little  circumscribed  sphere,  but  as  soon  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  horizon,  and  the  “  place 
thereof  knowetli  him  no  more.” 

But,  also,  specialities  are  bad  in  this  ; 
latter  sense,  because  men  have  to  assume 
to  he  what  they  are  not ;  they  have  to 
put  on  the  show  instead  of  working  for 
the  reality.  And  although  they  may  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  j 
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are  working  out  one  idea,  they  take  with 
them  such  media  of  vision  in  its  investi- 
|  gation,  that  their  every  thought  is  tinged 
I  by  their  colouring :  so  true  is  it  that  “  the 
i  eyes  see  what  they  look  for ;”  thence  not 
only  are  they  a  source  of  error  to  the  un¬ 
thinking  multitude,  but  a  living  deception 
to  themselves. 


COMPULSORY  VACCINATION. 
Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  last  session,  giving 
power  to  public  vaccinators  and  other 
officials  to  prosecute,  with  parochial 
funds,  parents  who  decline  to  vaccinate 
their  children,  will  soon  expire ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  question  of  tyrannical  vacci¬ 
nation  will  come  up  again  this  session. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  peti¬ 
tions,  both  individual  and  collective,  should 
pour  into  the  House  of  Commons,  praying 
for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1 853,  and  for  the  rejection  of 
any  measure  making  vaccination  compul¬ 
sory.  We  append  a  form  of  petition, 
which  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  views  of 
individuals,  or  adopted  as  it  is;  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  must  be  observed  in  preparing 
j  and  forwarding  petitions.  Let  each  per¬ 
son  who  has  an  opinion,  or  conviction, 
unfavourable  to  compulsory  vaccination, 
send  in  a  petition  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
get  others  to  join  if  he  can. 

FORM  OF  PETITION. 

To  the  Hon.  the  Commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned 
inhabitants  of  \_or  of  the  under¬ 

signed,  John  Smith,  grocer  (or  carpenter, 

|  as  the  case  may  be),  residing  at 

Sheweth,  that  your  petitioners  \j>r  pe¬ 
titioner],  regarding  compulsory  vaccination 
as  a  violation  of  constitutional  principles 
and  parental  rights,  urgently  pray  (or 
prays)  for  the  early  repeal  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  clauses  of  the  Vaccination  Act  of 
1853,  and  the  rejection  of  any  measure 
making  vaccination  compulsory.  And 
your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

|~  Here  follow  the  signatures  or  signature.] 
Rules  to  be  observed  in  preparing  and 
forwarding  petitions : — 

Petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Hon.  the 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Par¬ 


liament  assembled,  the  humble  petition 
of  the  undersigned  sheweth.” 

Petitions  to  the  Lords  should  commence 
in  like  form,  “  To  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the 
United  Kingdom,”  &c. 

A  petition  must  be  in  English,  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  writing,  without  any  erasure  or 
interlineation;  no  printed  matter  what¬ 
ever  will  be  received.  Should  a  petition 
extend  to  two  or  more  sheets,  they  must 
be  pasted  together  in  the  form  of  a  book, 
by  the  upper  edges,  or  lengthwise  as  a 
scroll.  A  petition  must  state  a  grievance, 
and  conclude  with  a  specific  prayer.  It 
must  not  be  written  on  two  sides  of  a 
sheet,  signatures  on  the  back  of  a  sheet  not 
being  counted ;  at  least,  one  signature 
must  be  on  the  same  sheet  on  which  the 
petition  is  written ;  each  signature  must 
be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  petitioner, 
unless  when  he  (or  she)  makes  a  mark, 
thus,  X,  or  in  case  of  sickness,  when  an¬ 
other  person  may  sign,  stating  the  reason. 
Neglect  of  any  of  these  rules  may  cause 
the  rejection  of  a  petition.  Petitions 
are  post-free,  if  left  open  at  the  ends  like 
newspapers,  marked  on  the  cover,  “  Pe¬ 
tition  to  Parliament,”  and  addressed  to 
a  member  by  name,  adding  “  House  of 
Lords,”  or  “House  of  Commons,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.,”  as  it  may  be. 

We  would  now  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  cases  of  tyrannical 
oppression : — 

“  Yesterday,  at  the  Bury  Petty  Session, 
Richard  Lowman,  coachman,  was  fined 
£l  :  11,  including  costs,  for  declining  to 
have  his  child  vaccinated  after  due  notice 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  registrar.” — 
Alliance  Weekly  News ,  Jan.  15,  1859. 

“  At  the  Bridgewater  Towm  Hall,  on 
Monday  last,  a  labourer  named  George 
Fry,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates 
and  fined  the  full  penalty  of  <£1,  with 
18s.  6d.  costs,  for  factiously  and  vex- 
atiously  refusing  to  have  a  child  vacci¬ 
nated,  due  notice  having  been  served  upon 
him  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  magistrates  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  case  would  be  reported  in  the  public 
press.” 

The  following  spirited  remarks  are  taken 
from  the  West  Surrey  Times,  Jan.  29, 
1859  : — 

“  We  think  it  well,  for  other  reasons 
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than  those  intended  by  the  bench  at 
Bridgewater,  to  give  publication  to  the 
|  fact  narrated.  We  deem  it  right  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  arbitrary  administration  of  one 
of  the  most  tyrannical  laws  disgracing  our 
Statute-book.  For  what  has  a  poor  la¬ 
bourer  been  convicted  and  fined  with  such 
relentless  rigour  ?  It  may  be  because  he 
has  no  faith  in  the  preventive  virtues  of 
vaccination.  It  may  be  because  he  con¬ 
scientiously  believes  the  operation  to  be 
perilous  to  the  health  or  life  of  his  child. 
He  must,  ho  wever,have  no  such  squeamish 
scruples;  he  must  yield  his  parental  right ; 
he  must  waive  his  conscientious  objec¬ 
tions;  he  must  give  up  all  ideas  of 
personal  liberty.  He  has  6  factiously  and 
vexatiously  ’  resisted  the  law,  and  he  must 
be  punished,  not  by  the  infliction  of  a 
mitigated  fine,  but  with  the  highest  pe- 
]  nalty  the  law  directs.  His  case  must  be 
trumpeted  abroad  also,  that  other  like- 
minded  ‘evil-doers’  may  learn  to  tremble 
at  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Vaccination  Act,  and  quail  before 
the  bench  at  Bridgewater.  If  we  turn  to 
’  the  Registrar-General’s  returns,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  vaccination,  in  the  present  day, 
fails  to  fulfil  the  expectations  once  formed 
of  it,  and  is  in  many  instances  the  cause  of 
death.” 

It  must  have  been  apparent,  too,  that 
the  popular  belief  in  the  antidotal  power 
and  the  innocuousness  of  vaccination  has 
of  late  years  declined,  and  that  many  in¬ 
telligent  persons  strongly  object  to  it,  as  an 
operation  which  they  regard  as  unscientific 
and  unnatural.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  that,  concurrently  with  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  in  violation  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  pledge  of  the  late  administration, 
that  a  parliamentary  inquiry  should  pre- 
,  cede  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  a 
clause  was  insidiously  inserted  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  last  session,  giving 
powers  to  public  vaccinators  and  other 
officials  to  prosecute  with  parochial  funds. 

The  reputation  of  vaccination  itself, 
and  the  interests  of  the  public,  call  for  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Let  it 
have  it,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Compulsory  Vaccination  Act  will  be 
speedily  doomed  to  the  oblivion  it  de¬ 
serves. 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been 


collected  towards  defraying  the  above 
costs,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  small 
beginning  may  lead  to  the  establishment  j 
of  a  fund  to  defend  others  also  who  con¬ 
scientiously  object  to  have  this  disgusting  j 
panacea  forced  upon  their  children  : — 

From  J.  G .,  os. ;  A  Lady,  4s. ;  J .  S.,  | 
2s.  6d. ;  J.  S.,  2s.  6d. ;  A  Friend,  2s.  6d. ; 
D.,  Is. ;  C.,  Is.;  A  Friend,  Is.;  J.  G., 
London,  Is. ;  together,  £]  :  0  :  6. 

John  Stephens. 

108,  Ratcliff  Highway. 

DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

( Continued,  from  page  251.) 

The  flesh  of  an  animal  which  is  killed 
in  good  health,  and  good  condition,  is  j 
much  more  digestible  than  that  of  an 
animal  which  is  either  sickly,  or  lean  and 
spare  of  flesh,  at  the  time  of  its  being 
killed.  The  more  free  the  part  eaten  is 
from  skin,  cellular  membrane,  and  fatty 
matters  between  the  fibres,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  digestible  will  it  : 
be.  All  the  glandular  parts,  however,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  the  organs,  are  difficult  j 
of  digestion ;  to  which  class  belong  liver, 
kidney,  tripe,  heart,  tongue,  &c. 

Animal  food  is  almost  invariably  more 
easily  digested  if  it  has  undergone  some 
degree  of  putrefactive  change ;  at  least  so 
much  of  such  change  as  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  fibres  more  tender.  If  the 
change  has  gone  a  little  further  than  this, 
it  generally  nauseates ;  and  either  inter¬ 
rupts  or  disturbs  the  digestive  process.  "  j 

It  seems  necessary  that  a  word  or  two 
should  be  said  in  this  place  about  bacon, 
which  is  now  so  much  vaunted  as  a 
remedy  for  indigestion.  In  the  great 
number  of  cases,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  must  do  harm — in  all  cases  where  i 
the  juices  of  the  stomach  are  either  de¬ 
ficient  in  quantity  or  vitiated  in  quality  ; 

*  Although  not  exactly  relevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  may  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  the 
general  reader,  if  I  mention  that  the  gastric  I 
juice  has  extraordinary  power  in  counteracting 
and  correcting  putrefaction.  This  is,  perhaps, 
more  the  case  in  some  animals  than  others,  as  in 
those  that  feed  on  carrion  ;  but  it  is  likewise  the 
case  in  man.  It  explains  the  fact,  that  more  or 
less  putrified  meat  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  i 
which,  but  for  this  beautiful  provision  of  nature, 
absorbed  in  an  uncorrected  and  unaltered  state, 
would  taint  the  whole  system,  and  w7ould  un-  ! 
doubtedly  either  destroy  life,  or  put  it  in  most 
imminent  risk. 
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where  the  tissues  want  power,  or  where 
they  are  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  ex¬ 
citement  ;  in  fact  in  all  cases,  where  the 
indigestion  has  its  seat  in  the  stomach . 
But  in  cases  where  the  juices  of  the 
stomach  are  sufficient  in  quantity,  and 
healthy  enough  in  nature,  to  mix  with  the 
food,  and  act  on  it  chemically ;  where  the 
contractile  powers  of  the  stomach  are 
sufficient  to  grind  the  mass  into  a  pulp ; 
in  short,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  food  is 
digested  by  the  stomach,  is  ejected  in  the 
proper  state  into  the  bowels,  and  where 
all  that  is  wanting  is  a  stimulus  to  carry 
the  mass  forwards  through  the  intestines ; 
the  laxative  properties  of  the  fat,  and  of 
the  salt  contained  in  the  bacon,  will  act 
beneficially ;  and  in  such  cases  bacon  will, 
no  doubt,  be  of  service.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  such  is  far  from  being  the  general 
cause  of  indigestion  ;  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  cases  that  we  meet 
with  are  of  this  nature,  and  consequently 
I  would  advise  the  dyspeptic  to  resort  to 
it  most  cautiously,  unless  he  is  guided  by 
the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant. 


POULTRY. 


1  Fowl 

2  Turkey 


o 

o 


* 


Duck 

Goose. 


Of  birds  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  are  digestible  in  proportion  to  their 
youth.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
marked  duck  and  goose  as  being  of 
difficult  digestion,  and  it  is  an  observation 
which  may  be  applied,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  all  water-birds.  They  are 
much  fatter,  their  flesh  is  tougher,  and  it 
is  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  fatty 
cellular  substance,  that  the  civilised 
stomach  must  either  have  a  most  happy 
and  unusual  idiosyncrasy,  or  else  be  in  a 
state  of  unusual  healthiness,  to  bear  either 
duck  or  goose  without  inconvenience. 

Chicken-broth  is  so  often  used  in  the 
sick-room,  that  this  seems  to  be  a  proper 
place  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  and 
upon  broths  in  general,  as  articles  of  diet 
for  the  invalid  or  the  dyspeptic. 

The  first  great  objection  to  broths  is 
fat,  more  or  less  of  which  they  almost 
always  contain,  unless  they  have  been 
allowed  to  stand  until  they  have  become 
quite  cold,  and  the  fat,  then  risen  to  the 
surface,  has  been  taken  off;  the  broth 
being  warmed  up  for  use.  This  objection 


may  in  this  way  always  be  got  rid  of; 
the  next  to  be  mentioned  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff. .  The  dyspeptic  will  usually, 
and  the  debilitated  invalid  will  not  un- 
often,  find  that  much  liquid  of  any  sort, 
however  harmless,  will  produce  a  sense 
of  fulness  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach, 
with  or  without  other  symptoms  which 
mark  disturbance  of  its  functions.  I  shall 
have  occasion,  by-and-by,  to  revert  to  this 
subject.  This  effect  is  very  apt  to  be 
produced  by  all  sorts  of  unthickened 
slops.  15  They  do  not  afford  sufficient 
resistance  to  the  contractile  powers  of  the 
stomach,  to  enable  those  powers  to  act  on 
and  digest  them.  There  are  cases,  of 
course,  which  are  exceptions  to  this  re¬ 
mark  ;  but  so  general  is  the  rule,  that  it 
is  seldom  I  think  it  right  to  order  un¬ 
thickened  chicken-broth,  or  mutton-broth, 
for  my  patients.  Thickened  with  arrow- 
root,  or  with  any  of  the  simple  farinacea, 
they  often  agree  well,  and  form  a  pala¬ 
table  and  nourishing  diet. 

Broth  with  vegetables  in  it,  is,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  understood  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  remarks  made  under  that 
class  of  substances,  highly  objectionable, 
and  should  never  be  eaten  by  the  dys¬ 
peptic. 


GAME. 


1  Hare ,  hunted 


3 


P  artridae 
Pheasant 
Venison 


5  Grouse 


6  Ptarmigan , 
Blackcock 

7  Hare 

8  Snipe,  Wood¬ 
cock ,  cfc. 


No  one  of  these  can  be  pronounced 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The  long¬ 
billed  birds  are  the  most  doubtful ;  they 
do  disagree  at  times,  and  by  the  decided 
dyspeptic  they  ought  not  to  be  eaten. 
Game  leaves  the  stomach  very  soon,  and 
seldom  gives  it  much  to  do.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  which  is  made  in  the  above  table 
between  the  digestibility  of  hare  that  has 
been  killed  by  hunting,  and  one  which  has 
been  in  any  other  way  deprived  of  life, 
may  surprise  some ;  but  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  solid  article  of  food  which  leaves 
the  stomach  so  soon  as  hunted  hare. 
The  only  article  about  the  place  of 
which,  in  the  above  table,  I  am  doubtful, 
is  venison.  This  doubt  is  attributable  to 
the  w7ay  in  which  it  is  usually  cooked.  I 
think  few  who  had  eaten  a  broiled 
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venison  steak  would  have  reason  to  find 
fault  with  its  digestibility. 

Some  writers  have  laid  much  stress  on 
the  part  of  an  animal  which  is  eaten,  and 
;  have  directed  the  invalid  to  eat  only  this 
part  of  this  animal,  or  that  part  of  that. 

\  I  will  content  myself  with  simply  saying 
that  the  part,  the  fibres  of  which  are  the 
i  most  tender,  and  the  most  free  from  skin, 

|  fat,  or  cellular  membrane,  is  the  part  of 
every  animal  which  is  the  most  easily 
digested. 

ANIMAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1  Gravy  3  Fibrin 

2  Gelatin  *  Fatty  Matters 

|  In  the  above  table  the  common  animal 
j  principles  are  classed  in  the  order  of  their 

digestibility. 

Under  the  first  head,  gravy,  I  include 
simple  beef-tea,  made  very  strong,  from 
lean  beef,  allowed  to  cool,  the  fat,  then 
risen  to  the  surface,  wholly  removed,  and 
warmed  up  for  use  with  the  addition  of 
only  a  few  pepper-corns  and  a  little  salt. 
This  is  a  kind  of  food  which  agrees  well 
with  the  stomachs  of  most  dyspeptics,  at 
all  events  with  most  of  those  whose  cases 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  severe.  The 
use  of  broths  I  have  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

( To  be  continued.) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume, 
which  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to 
place  them  within  the  pecuniary  means 
of  the  humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to 
our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
u  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 


allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de-  |  j 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the  j 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant  , 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  j 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

COMFREY  (Symphytum  Officinale.) 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  the  root  of  which  | 
is  used.  The  stem  is  from  two  to  three  feet 
high.  The  flow’er  is  sometimes  purple.  It 
is  frequent  in  moist  and  watery  situations, 
and  flowers  from  the  end  of  May  to  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  root  abounds  in  a  pure,  tasteless 
mucilage,  like  that  of  the  marsh  mallow.  i 

Medicinal  qualities . — It  is  a  good  tonic, 
acts  friendly  on  the  stomach.  It  is  also 
mucilaginous,  and  very  useful  wdiere  the 
mouth,  throat  or  stomach  has  become 
sore.  It  is  good  in  female  weakness. 
The  following  sirup  will  be  found  very 
useful,  as  well  as  in  early  consumption  : — 
One  handful  of  clean  roots  bruised,  two 
ounces  of  ginger  root  bruised  fine,  and  a 
handful  of  horehound ;  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  strain,  then  add  two  nutmegs, 
grated,  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  two 
pounds  of  sugar. — A  dose  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful,  three  times  a  day,  taken  for  a 
short  time,  will  afford  great  relief. 

THE  FIVE  VARIETIES  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SPECIES. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  252.) 

That  very  little  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  general  observation  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  Negro  and  monkey, 
founded  on  external  appearance,  may  be 
clearly  inferred  from  this  fact,  that  the 
same  remark  has  been  made,  even  by  in¬ 
telligent  travellers,  of  particular  people  in  ! 
the  other  varieties.  Regnard  concludes 
his  description  of  the  Laplanders  with 
these  words :  “  Such  is  the  description  of 
the  little  animal  named  Laplander,  of 
which  it  might  be  said,  that,  next  to  the 
monkey,  it  approaches  nearest  to  man.” 

Cartwright  thought  the  Esquimaux  very 
like  monkeys :  he  informs  us,  “  that 
walking  along  Piccadilly  one  day  with 
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the  two  men,  I  took  them  into  a  shop  to 
shew  them  a  collection  of  animals.  We 
had  no  sooner  entered,  than  I  observed 
their  attention  riveted  on  a  small  mon¬ 
key;  and  I  could  perceive  horror  most 
strongly  depicted  in  their  countenances. 
At  length  the  old  man  turned  to  me  and 
faltered  out,  4  Is  that  an  Esquimau  ?  *  I 
must  confess  that  both  the  colour  and 
contour  of  the  countenance  had  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  people  of 
their  nation.  On  pointing  out  several 
other  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  they 
were  greatly  diverted  at  the  mistake  which 
they  had  made  ;  but  were  not  well  pleased 
to  observe  that  monkeys  resembled  their 
race  much  more  than  ours.” 

Nic.  del  Techo  represents  a  native  tribe 
in  South  America  as  “  more  like  a  mon¬ 
key  than  a  man.”  Cook  calls  the  people 
of  the  island  Mallicollo  “  an  ape-like 
nation ;”  and  Forster  uses  the  same  com¬ 
parison  :  u  The  natives  of  Mallicollo  are 
a  small,  nimble,  slender,  ill-favoured  set 
v  of  beings,  that  of  all  men  I  ever  saw 
border  nearest  upon  the  tribe  of  mon¬ 
keys.”  As  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
head  and  features  of  the  Negro  are  just 
opposite  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
native  Americans,  we  must  regard  these 
comparisons,  which  cannot  be  correct  in 
all  the  instances,  as  loose  expressions,  not 
meant  to  be  interpreted  literally. 

Under  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  under 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian,  are  in¬ 
cluded  numerous  nations  and  tribes  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  well- 
marked  modifications  of  organisation  and 
moral  qualities.  Nothing  is  more  erro¬ 
neous  than  the  common  notion  that  all 
Africans  have  one  and  the  same  character. 
The  diversities  of  features  and  skulls  are 
equally  as  strong  as  the  distinctions 
observable  in  general  character,  whether 
physical  or  moral.  To  the  proofs  of  the 
former  point  before  adduced,  may  here  be  J 
added  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Winterbottom : 
cs  As  great  a  variety  of  features  occurs 
among  these  people  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  nations  of  Europe :  the  sloping, 
contracted  forehead,  small  eyes,  depressed 
nose,  thick  lips  and  projecting  jaws,  with 
which  the  African  is  usually  caricatured, 
are  by  no  means  constant  traits :  on  the 
contrary,  almost  every  gradation  of  coum 
tenance  may  be  met  with,  from  the 


disgusting  picture  too  commonly  drawn 
of  them,  to  the  finest  set  of  Europ  ean 
features.  Want  of  animation  does  not 
characterise  them,  and  faces  are  often 
met  with  which  express  the  various 
emotions  of  the  mind  with  great  energy.” 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  seen  them  in 
the  West  Indies,  regards  the  Foulahs  as 
a  link  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes. 
u  They  are  of  a  less  glossy  black  than 
those  of  the  Gold  Coast;  their  hair  is 
crisped  and  bushy ;  not  woolly,  but  soft 
and  silky.  They  have  not  such  flat  noses 
or  thick  lips  as  we  generally  include  in 
our  notion  of  the  Negro  countenance; 
nor  have  they  the  peculiar  fetid  cutaneous 
odour.  The  Koromantyns  from  the  Gold 
Coast  are  characterised  by  firmness  of 
body  and  mind,  activity,  courage  and 
ferocity;  by  the  greatest  fortitude  and 
contempt  of  death.  He  adduces  a  horrid 
example  of  these  qualities  in  a  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  for  revolt.  Two  of  them 
were  hung  up  alive  in  chains :  one  died 
on  the  eighth,  the  other  on  the  ninth  day, 
without  having  uttered  a  groan  or  com¬ 
plaint.  The  Eboes  from  the  Bight  of 
Benin  “  are  the  lowest  and  most  wretched 
of  all  the  nations  of  Africa.  I  cannot 
help  observing,  too,  that  the  conformation 
of  the  face,  in  a  great  majority  of  them, 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  baboon.” 

In  some  parts  of  Africa,  intermixture 
with  other  nations  may  have  produced 
occasional  departures  from  the  original 
type  of  the  race.  In  the  north,  the 
aboriginal  Berber  tribes,  and  subsequently, 
the  Arabian  or  Saracen  conquerors,  not 
to  mention  the  Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman 
and  Turkish  colonists,  must  have  mingled 
extensively  with  the  Negroes.  On  the 
east,  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  of 
Arabian  origin;  and  traces  of  the  same 
people  are  found  along  the  coast,  nearly 
as  far  as  the  Cape.  Europeans,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Portuguese,  have  had  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  west  coast  between  three 
and  four  centuries.  The  result  of  such 
mixtures  must  not  be  confounded  with 
native  differences. 

The  tribes  in  the  south  of  Africa  are 
marked  by  strong  peculiarities,  ihe  fine 
forms,  tallness  and  strength  of  the  Kaffirs 
have  been  already  observed.  Although 
their  hair  is  black  and  woolly,  or  rather 
short  and  curling,  the  skin  is  of  a  deep 
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brown  instead  of  black ;  they  have  the 
high  forehead  and  prominent  nose  of 
Europeans,  with  thickish  lips  and  pro¬ 
jecting  cheek-bones.  In  moral  qualities, 
arts  and  civilisation,  they  excel  the  true 
Negroes  as  much  as  in  organisation. 

The  Hottentot  race  is  again  clearly 
distinguished  both  from  the  Kaffirs  and 
Negroes.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  a 
yellowish-brown,  or  that  of  a  faded  leaf. 
The  cheek-bones  are  high  and  much 
spread  out  in  the  lateral  direction,  so 
that  this  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face; 
which  is  suddenly  contracted  below  to  a 
very  narrow  and  pointed  chin.  The  nose 
is  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  its 
end;  but  in  some  it  is  more  raised.  The 
forehead  has  a  narrow  appearance,  from 
the  great  breadth  across  the  cheeks;  but 
it  is  not  either  contracted  or  low.  44  The 
colour  of  the  eyes  is  a  deep  chestnut; 
they  are  very  long  and  narrow,  removed 
to  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  and 
the  eyelids,  at  the  extremity  next  to  the 
nose,  instead  of  forming  an  angle,  as  in 
Europeans,  are  rounded  into  each  other, 
exactly  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  to 
whom,  indeed,  in  many  other  points,  they 
bear  a  physical  resemblance.  The  hair  is 
of  a  very  singular  nature:  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  but 
grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  distances 
from  each  other,  and  when  kept  short  has 
the  appearance  and  feel  of  a  hard  shoe¬ 
brush,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
curled  and  twisted  into  small  round 
lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea. 
When  suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs  in  the 
neck  in  hard  twisted  tassels  like  fringe.” 
The  organisation  of  the  Bosjesmen  is  the 
same  in  all  essential  points. 

IY.  The  American  Variety  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  dark  skin  of  a  more  or  less 
red  tint ;  black,  straight,  and  strong  hair ; 
small  beard,  which  is  generally  eradicated; 
and  a  countenance  and  skull  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Mongolian  tribes.  The 
forehead  is  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  face 
broad,  particularly  across  the  cheeks, 
which  are  prominent  and  rounded.  Yet 
the  face  is  not  so  flattened  as  in  the  Mon¬ 
gols  ;  the  nose  and  other  features  being 
more  distinct  and  projecting.  The  mouth 
is  large,  and  the  lips  rather  thick.  The 
forehead  and  vertex  are  in  some  cases 
deformed  by  art. 


This  variety  includes  all  the  Americans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  redness  of  the  skin  is  not  so  con¬ 
stant,  but  that  it  varies  in  many  instances 
towards  a  brown,  and  approaches  in  some 
situations  to  the  white  colour.  Cook 
states,  that  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound 
have  a  colour  not  very  different  from  that 
of  Europeans,  but  with  a  pale,  dull  cast ; 
and  Bouguer  makes  the  same  observation 
of  the  Peruvians  on  the  Andes.  Hum¬ 
boldt  observes,  that  44  the  denomination  of 
copper-coloured  men  could  never  have 
originated  in  equinoctial  America  to  de¬ 
signate  the  natives.”  Mr.  Birkbeck 
says  of  the  natives,  whom  he  saw  in  the 
western  territory  of  the  United  States, 
44  that  their  complexion  is  various ;  some 
are  dark,  others  not  so  swarthy  as  myself; 
but  I  saw  none  of  the  copper-colour 
which  I  had  imagined  to  be  their  univer¬ 
sal  distinctive  mark.” 

In  describing  the  Chilians,  Molina  says, 
44  Their  complexion,  like  that  of  the  other 
American  nations,  is  of  a  reddish-brown, 
but  it  is  of  a  clearer  hue,  and  readily 
changes  to  white.  A  tribe  who  dwell  in 
the  province  of  Baroa  are  of  a  clear  white 
and  red,  without  any  intermixture  of  the 
copper-colour.” 

The  most  accurate  observers,  in  various 

✓ 

parts  of  the  continent,  have  particularly 
noticed  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
forehead  in  the  American  race.  44  In  the 
natives  of  Nootka  Sound,”  says  Cook, 
44  the  visage  of  most  is  round  and  full; 
and  sometimes  also  broad,  with  high, 
prominent  cheeks ;  and  above  these  the 
face  is  frequently  much  depressed,  or 
seems  fallen  in  quite  across  between  the 
temples ;  the  nose  also  flattening  at  its 
base,  with  pretty  wide  nostrils,  and  a 
rounded  point.  The  forehead  rather  low.” 
The  same  lowness  of  this  region  is 
remarked  by  Hearne  in  the  northern 
Indians;  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  of  the 
western  tribes;  by  Mr.  Rollin,  the  sur¬ 
geon  wTho  accompanied  La  Perouse,  of 
the  natives  of  the  western  coa3t  in  58° 
N.  lat.,  of  the  Californians,  and  the 
Chilians ;  by  Dampier,  of  those  on  the 
coast  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ;  and  by  Humboldt,  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  generally.  In  describing  the 
Chaymas,  he  says  that  44  the  forehead 
is  small,  and  but  little  prominent.  Thus, 
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in  several  languages  of  these  countries, 
to  express  the  beauty  of  a  woman,  they 
say  that  she  is  fat,  and  has  a  narrow 
forehead.”  A  singular  intellectual  defect 
has  been  noticed  in  some  Americans,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  this 
peculiarity  in  the  configuration  of  the 
head.  a  The  Chaymas  have  a  great 
I  difficulty  in  comprehending  anything 
that  belongs  to  numerical  relations.  I 
!  never  saw  a  single  man  who  might  not 
be  made  to  say  that  he  was  eighteen  or 
sixty  years  of  age.”  Wafer  observes  the 
j  same  circumstance  in  the  Isthmus  of 
j  Darien.  The  Indians  attempted  to  reckon 
a  party  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
persons:  one  of  them  put  a  grain  of  maize 
into  a  basket  for  each  that  passed;  but 
they  could  not  cast  it  up.  Some  days 
after,  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  chief  men 
came  together,  and  tried  their  skill.  4;  But, 
when  they  could  tell  no  further  (the 
number  probably  exceeding  their  arith¬ 
metic),  and  seemed  to  grow  very  hot 
and  earnest  in  their  debates  about  it,  one 
j  of  them  started  up,  and,  sorting  out  a 
!  lock  of  hair  with  his  fingers,  and  shaking 
it,  seemed  to  intimate  the  number  to  be 
great  and  unknown,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  the  dispute.  But  one  of  them  came 
after  us,  and  inquired  our  number  in 
broken  Spanish.” 

Several  fabulous  reports  have  been 
propagated,  and  entertained  by  writers 
of  credit,  respecting  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  this  race.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  their  entire  natural  deficiency 
of  beard  has  been  rectified  already.  It 
j  has  been  asserted  that  the  women  are 
not  subject  to  the  menstrual  discharge; 
and  that  in  some  places  the  men  suckle, 
and  not  the  women.  A  formal  refutation 
|  of  such  fancies  cannot  be  necessary. 

Y.  Malay  Variety. — Brown  colour, 
j  from  a  light  tawny  tint,  not  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  to 
a  deep  brown  approaching  to  black.  Hair 
j  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abundant. 
Head  rather  narrow;  bones  of  the  face 
large  and  prominent ;  nose  full  and  broad 
j  towards  the  apex  ;  large  mouth. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
|  Malacca,  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 

|  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent  Asiatic  islands ; 

of  the  Molucca,  Ladrone,  Philippine, 
j  Marian,  and  Caroline  groups;  of  New 


Holland,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New 
Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  the  numberless 
islands  scattered  through  the  whole  of 
the.  South  Sea,  belong  to  this  division. 
It  is  called  Malay,  because  most  of  the 
tribes  speak  the  Malay  language ;  which 
may  be  traced,  in  the  various  ramifications 
of  this  race,  from  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island. 

Under  this  variety,  to  which,  in  truth, 
no  well-marked  common  characters  can 
be  assigned,  are  included  races  of  men 
very  different  in  organisation  and  quali¬ 
ties ;  too  different  indeed  to  be  arranged 
with  propriety  under  one  and  the  same 
division,  but  hitherto  too  imperfectly 
known  for  the  purposes  of  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

In  that  division  of  the  abodes  of  this 
race  which  may  be  called  the  Southern 
Asiatic,  or  East- Indian  islands,  we  find 
at  least  two  very  different  organisations ; 
namely,  one  Negro-like,  black,  with 
strongly  curled  hair  ;  another,  of  brown 
or  olive-colour,  with  longer  hair.  The 
first,  regarded  as  the  aboriginal  inha¬ 
bitants,  occupy  some  islands  entirely,  but 
are  found  in  the  larger  ones  in  the 
mountainous  interior  parts,  whither  they 
seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  new  settlers.  They  resemble 
the  African  Negroes  in  their  black  colour, 
woolly  hair,  and  general  formation  of  the 
skull  and  features ;  and  hence  they  are 
called,  by  the  Dutch  writers,  Negroes  and 
Moors.  They  are  distinguished,  however, 
by  their  language,  and  by  a  copious  bushy 
beard.  In  Sumatra,  they  are  called 
Batta;  in  Borneo,  Biajos;  in  the  Moluccas, 
Plaraforas  or  Alfoeras;  in  the  Philippines, 
Ygolotes.  They  are  wild,  barbarous, 
and  uncivilised,  like  their  African  kindred. 

Colonel  Symes,  who  visited  the  great 
Andaman  Island  on  his  voyage  to  Ava, 
describes  the  natives  as  seldom  exceeding 
five  feet,  having  slender  limbs,  large 
bellies,  high  shoulders,  and  large  heads. 
They  had  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  and 
thick  lips ;  and  skin  of  a  deep  sooty 
black.  They  are  naked,  and  in  a  state 
of  complete  barbarism. 

The  "lighter-coloured  race,  with  more 
oval  countenance,  longer  hair,  and  finer 
forms  altogether,  occupy  the  coasts  of 
the  larger  islands,  and  some  smaller  ones 
entirely.  Many  of  them  shew  their 
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Malay  origin,  by  their  organisation’ 
language,  and  manners;  and  appear  to 
have  gradually  spread  from  the  continent 
over  the  adjacent  islands.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  traced  so  satisfactorily  to 
this  source. 

In  the  numerous  larger  and  smaller 
islands  of  the  South  Sea,  extending  from 
New  Holland  to  Easter  Island  over  a 
space  of  nearly  140  degrees  of  longitude, 
very  various  tribes  are  found,  of  light- 
brown  or  olive  to  black  colour,  of  woolly 
or  long  hair,  tall  or  short,  handsome  or 
ugly;  and  that  often  very  near  each 
other.  They  may  be  arranged,  as  in 
the  latter  case,  under  two  divisions ; 
between  which,  however,  there  are  several 
intermediate  gradations  forming  an  in¬ 
sensible  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

1st,  Negro-like  men,  with  curly  hair, 
occupy  the  south-western  islands ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  descended  from  the 
analogous  race  in  the  Moluccas  and  other 
East-Indian  islands.  They  are  savage, 
ferocious,  and  suspicious. 

This  race  is  found  in  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New  Guinea, 
New  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  group 
sometimes  called  Solomon’s  Islands,  New 
Georgia  and  the  Charlotte  Islands,  the 
New  Hebrides,  including  Tanna,  Malli- 
collo  and  others,  New  Caledonia,  and  the 
Feej  ee  Islands. 

The  remaining  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  from  New  Zealand  on  the  west,  to 
Easter  Island,  contain  a  race  of  much 
better  organisation  and  qualities.  In 
colour  and  features,  many  of  them 
approach  to  the  Caucasian  variety ;  while 
they  are  surpassed  by  none  in  symmetry, 
size,  and  strength.  They  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  civilisation,  and 
readily  learn  the  arts  imparted  by  their 
European  visitors. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  CHEMICAL 

TERMS. 

( Concluded  from  page  249.) 
Spelter. — The  commercial  name  of  zinc. 

Spirit. — A  term  used  by  the  early  che¬ 
mists  to  denote  all  volatile  fluids  collected 
by  distillation. 

Spirit,  proof. — A  term  made  use  of  to 
describe  such  ardent  spirits  as  are  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  brandy  of  commerce, 


or  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0.930,  water 
being  1.000. 

Stalactites. — Certain  concretions  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth  found  suspended  like  icicles 
in  caverns.  They  are  formed  by  the  ooz¬ 
ing  of  water  through  the  crevices  charged 
with  this  kind  of  earth. 

Steatites. — A  mineral  composed  of  si¬ 
lica,  iron,  magnesia,  &c.  It  is  also  called 
French  chalk,  Spanish  chalk,  and  soap- 
rock. 

Stratification.— A  chemical  operation 
by  which  bodies  are  placed  in  a  condition 
to  act  mutually  upon  each  other  by  being 
arranged  Hyer  by  layer,  as  is  practised 
by  metallurgists. 

Strontium. — The  undecomposable  base 
of  the  earth  called  strontites. 

Subsalts. — Salts  with  less  acid  than  is 
sufficient  to  neutralise  their  radicals. 

Suberates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  suberic  acid. 

Sublimate. — A  name  given  to  several 
mercurial  preparations. 

Sublimation. — A  process  whereby  cer¬ 
tain  volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat, 
and  again  condensed  by  cold  into  a  solid 
form.  Flowers  of  sulphur  are  made  in 
this  way.  The  soot  of  our  common  fires 
is  a  familiar  instance  of  this  process. 

Succinates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  succinic 
acid. 

Sugar. — A  well-known  substance,  found 
in  a  variety  of  vegetables,  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

Sulphates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphites. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  sulphurous 
acid. 

Sulphures,  or  sulphurets. — Combina¬ 
tions  of  alkalies,  or  metals,  with  sulphur. 

Sulphureted. — A  substance  is  said  to 
be  sulphureted  when  it  is  combined  with 
sulphur.  Thus  we  say  sulphureted  hy¬ 
drogen,  &c. 

Supersalts. — Salts  with  an  excess  of 
acid,  as  the  supertartrate  of  potash. 

Synthesis. — When  a  body  is  examined 
by  dividing  it  into  its  component  parts,  it 
is  called  analysis ;  but  when  we  attempt 
to  prove  the  nature  of  a  substance  by  the 
union  of  its  principles,  the  operation  is 
called  synthesis. 
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Syphon. — A  bent  tube,  used  by  che¬ 
mists  for  drawing  liquids  from  one  vessel 
into  another. 

Tartrates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  any  base  with  the  acid  of 
I  tartar. 

Temperature. — The  absolute  quantity 
of  free  caloric  which  is  attached  to  any 
body  occasions  the  degree  of  temperature 
of  that  body. 

Tenacity. — A  term  used  when  speaking 
of  glutinous  bodies.  It  is  also  expressive 
of  the  adhesion  of  one  substance  to 
another. 

Test. — That  part  of  a  cupel  which  is 
impregnated  with  litharge  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  refining  silver.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  whatever  is  employed  in  chemical 
experiments  to  detect  the  several  ingre¬ 
dients  of  any  composition. 

Test-papers. — Papers  impregnated  with 
certain  chemical  reagents ;  such  as  litmus, 

:  turmeric,  radish,  &c.  They  are  used  to 
|  dip  into  fluids  to  ascertain,  by  a  change 
of  colours,  the  presence  of  acids  and 
alkalies. 

Thermometer. — An  instrument  used  to 
show  the  relative  heat  of  bodies. 

Tincal. — The  commercial  name  of  crude 
|  borax. 

Tinctures.— -Solutions  of  substances  in 
spirituous  menstrua. 

Torrefaction. — An  operation  similar  to 
roasting. 

Tritorium.  —  A  vessel  used  for  the 
separation  of  two  fluids  which  are  of 
different  densities.  The  same  operation 
may  be  performed  by  a  common  funnel. 

Trituration.  —  A  chemical  operation 
whereby  substances  are  united  by  friction. 
Amalgams  are  made  by  this  method. 

Tubulated. — Retorts  which  have  a  hole 
at  the  top  for  inserting  the  materials  to 
be  operated  upon  without  taking  them 
1 1  out  of  the  sand  heat,  are  called  tubulated 
j  I  retorts. 

Tungstates. — Salts  formed  by  the  com- 
|  bination  of  any  base  with  tungstic  acid. 

Tutenag. — An  Indian  name  for  zinc, 
j  Chinese  copper  is  also  called  by  this  name, 
which  is  a  compound  of  copper,  tin  and 
arsenic,  much  resembling  silver  in  colour. 

Union,  chemical. — When  a  mere  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more  substances  is  made, 


they  are  said  to  be  mechanically  united  > 
but  when  each  or  either  substance  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  product,  the 
substances  have  formed  a  chemical  union. 

Ustulation. — The  roasting  of  ores,  to 
separate  the  arsenic,  sulphur  and  what 
ever  else  is  of  a  volatile  nature  that  is 
connected  with  and  mineralises  the 
metal.  When  the  matter  is  preserved 
which  flies  off,  the  process  is  called 
sublimation ;  but  when  this  matter  is 
neglected,  the  operation  is  called  ustu¬ 
lation. 

Vacuum.  —  A  space  unoccupied  by 
matter.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to 
the  exhaustion  of  atmospheric  air  by 
chemical  or  philosophical  means. 

Vapour.— -A  term  used  by  chemists  to 
denote  such  exhalations  only  as  can  be 
condensed  and  rendered  liquid  again  at 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  perma¬ 
nently  elastic. 

Vats. — Large  chemical  vessels,  generally 
of  wood,  for  making  infusions. 

Vital  air. — Oxygen  gas. 

Vitrification. — When  certain  mixtures 
of  solid  substances,  such  as  silica  and  an 
alkali,  are  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  so 
as  to  be  fused  and  become  glass,  they  are 
then  said  to  be  vitrified  or  to  have  under¬ 
gone  vitrification. 

Vitriols. — A  class  of  substances,  either 
earthy  or  metallic,  which  are  combined 
with  the  vitriolic  acid. 

Volatile  salts. — The  commercial  name 
for  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Volatility. — A  property  of  some  bodies 
which  disposes  them  to  assume  the 
gaseous  state.  This  property  seems  to  be 
owing  to  their  affinity  for  caloric. 

Volume. — A  term  made  use  of  by 
modern  chemists  to  express  the  space 
occupied  by  gaseous  or  other  bodies. 

Water. — The  most  common  of  all 
fluids,  composed  of  85  parts  of  oxygen 
and  15  of  hydrogen. 

Water,  mineral. — Waters  which  are  im- 
pregnated  with  mineral  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  known  by  this  appellation. 
These  minerals  are  generally  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic,  sulphuric  or  muri¬ 
atic  acid. 

Way,  dry. — A  term  used  by  chemical 
writers  when  treating  of  analysis  or 
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decomposition.  By  decomposing  in  the 
dry  way,  is  meant,  by  the  agency  of  fire. 

Way,  humid. — A  term  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  foregoing,  but  ex¬ 
pressive  of  decomposition  in  a  fluid  state, 
or  by  means  of  water  and  chemical  re¬ 
agents  or  tests. 

Welding-heat. — That  degree  of  heat 
in  which  two  pieces  of  iron  or  platina 
may  be  united  by  hammering. 

Wolfram. — An  ore  of  tungsten  con¬ 
taining  also  the  oxides  of  manganese 
and  iron. 

W orm-tub.— -A  chemical  vessel  with  a 
pewter  worm  fixed  in  the  inside,  and  the 
intermediate  space  filled  with  water.  Its 
use  is  to  cool  liquors  during  distillation. 

Wotilfe’s  apparatus. — A  contrivance  for 
distilling  the  mineral  acids  and  other 
gaseous  substances  with  little  loss  ;  being 
a  train  of  receivers  with  safety  pipes  and 

1  connected  together  by  tubes. 

|  ■ 

|  Zaffire. — An  oxide  of  cobalt,  mixed 

with  a  portion  of  siliceous  matter.  It  is 
imported  in  this  state  from  Saxony. 

Zero. — The  point  from  which  the  scale 
of  a  thermometer  is  graduated. 


Zirconium. — The  pure  base  of  the 
earth  called  zirconia. 


SENTENCE  ON  THE  WATTERS 
GANG. 


The  readers  of  our  Journal  will  feel  glad 
on  learning  the  atrocious  Watters  crew 
have  met  with  well-merited  punishment 
— an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  months 
with  hard  labour.  We  trust  that  this 
example  will  not  be  lost  on  certain  other 
swindling  quacks  who  do  business  in  the 
same  line.  At  the  same  time,  this  ex¬ 
posure  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  act  as  a 
warning  to  a  too  credulous  public  against 
swindlers  of  a  like  character. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET,  ’ 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used  in’  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
0  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICES. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual,  1 1 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight  jjl 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfieldsi  Patients  not  || 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitous^  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


The  Practitioners  and  Agents  of  the  Medico- 
Botanic  Society,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Coffin,  j 
are  respectfully  informed  that  the  Eighth  Annual  ! 
Meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  August  next,  1859,  at 
No.  17,  Irongate,  Derby,  when  a  full  attendance 
of  the  Members  is  earnestly  requested.  The 
business  of  the  Meeting  will  be  commenced  at 
half-past  ten,  a.m. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

J.  THOMAS,  General  Secretary. 
Office,  7,  Hinde  Street,  Scotswood  Road, 

Newcastle- on- Tyne,  July  12th,  1859. 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 
JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204.},  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s  j 
“Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating  ! 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

John  Jefferson. — Your  request  cannot  at  present  be 
complied  with.  The  herbs  will  appear  in  our  series, 
but  we  cannot  state  the  time. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No,  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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ON  HEAT  AS  A  CONDITION  OF  VITAL 
ACTIVITY. 

The  most  perfectly  organised  body,  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  other  conditions 
requisite  for  its  activity,  must  remain 
completely  inert ,  if  it  do  not  receive 
sufficient  stimulation  by  heat ;  for  each 
vital  action  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  for  its  performance.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body  be  lowered  to  about 
thirty  degrees  below  its  usual  standard, 
not  only  is  there  a  cessation  of  vital 
activity, hut  a  total  loss  of  vital  properties  ; 
in  other  words,  the  death  of  the  animal 
is  a  necessary  result.  This  occurrence  is 
preceded  by  a  gradually  increasing  tor¬ 
pidity,  which  shows  the  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  cooling  process  upon  the 
functions  in  general.  The  temperature  of 
I  the  superficial  parts  -of  the  body  is,  of 
course,  soonest  affected :  the  circulation 
is  at  first  retarded,  causing  lividity  of  the 
skin ;  but,  as  the  temperature  becomes 
lower,  the  blood  is  almost  entirely  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  surface  by  the  contraction 
of  the  vessels,  and  paleness  succeeds.  At 
ij  the  same  time  there  is  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  torpor  of  the  nervous  and  mus¬ 
cular  systems,  which  first  manifests  it- 
|j  self  in  an  indisposition  to  exertion  of 
any  kind ;  and  then  in  an  almost  irre¬ 
sistible  tendency  to  sleep.  At  the  same 
time  the  respiratory  movements  become 
slower,  from  the  want  of  the  stimulus 
that  should  be  given  by  the  warm  cur- 
|  rent  of  blood  to  tlie  medulla  oblongata 
(the  commencement  of  the  spinal  cord), 
which  is  the  centre  of  these  movements, 
and  the  loss  of  beat  goes  on,  therefore, 


with  increased  rapidity  till  death  takes 
place.  But  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
the  proper  animal  heat,  the  vital  activity  j 
of  the  system  may  be  maintained  by  heat 
supplied  by  external  sources.  This  fact 
is  of  high  scientific  value,  as  giving  the 
most  complete  demonstration  of  the  ini-  ij 
mediate  dependance  of  the  vital  functions 
of  warm-blooded  animals  upon  a  sus¬ 
tained  temperature  ;  and  its  practical  im¬ 
portance  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  (Here 
is  a  proof  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  main  principle, 
that  “  heat  is  life,  cold  is  death,”  and  that, 
whilst  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  kept  up, 
so  long  will  the  patient  live,  and  when 
the  equilibrium  is  perfectly  restored,  the  j. 
patient  is  saved.)  | 

The  actual  range  of  temperature  within 
which  vital  activity  can  be  maintained  by 
warm-blooded  animals  is  extremely  limited. 

A  temporary  elevation  of  the  bodily  heat 
to  thirteen  degrees  above  the  natural 
standard,  or  a  depression,  of  thirty  degrees 
below  it,  is  positively  inconsistent,  not 
merely  with  the  continuance  of  vital  ope¬ 
rations,  hut  also  with  the  preservation  of 
vital  properties ;  and  a  continued  depar¬ 
ture  from  that  standard,  to  the  extent  of 
only  a  few  degrees  above  or  below  it,  is 
decidedly  injurious. 

CASE  OF  A  CURE  OF  FITS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  com¬ 
municating  to  you  the  particulars  of  a 
case  of  disease,  which  tully  proves  the  j 
truth  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  theory,  viz.,  “that  ; 
disease  is  loss  of  animal  heat,  or  a  dis-  i 
turbed  operation  of  it;”  and  “to  regain  j 
this  beat,  when  lost,  and  restore  the  jj 
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stomach  and  its  functions,  to  a  healthy 
action,  should  engage  our  whole  atten¬ 
tion.”  John  Cairns,  a  boy  fifteen  years 
of  age,  had  several  fits  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight.  During  the  attack  the  left 
side  of  the  face  was  violently  convulsed, 
and  immediately  preceding  each  fit  there 
occurred  a  twisting  sensation  of  the  left 
arm,  which  caused  him  to  call  out  for 
some  one  to  take  hold  of  it  to  prevent  it 
turning  round.  When  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms  abated,  and  sensibility  re¬ 
turned,  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  several 
minutes,  and  felt  a  desire  to  vomit ;  the 
left  arm  and  side  became  partially  para¬ 
lysed,  and  he  complained  of  a  tingling 
sensation  in  the  arm :  his  appetite  was 
very  bad,  and  the  bowels  costive.  I 
made  a  strong  decoction  of  vervain, 
pennyroyal,  burdock-seeds,  and  valerian- 
root,  with  cayenne,  of  which  he  took  a 
tablespoonful  every  two  hours,  a  dose  of 
stomach  bitters  night  and  morning,  two 
Indian  pills  at  night,  and  a  vapour-bath 
every  day.  In  one  week  the  equilibrium 
was  restored,  the  stomach  regained  its 
tone,  the  bowels  became  regular,  and  the 
cure  wxis  completed  by  a  few  days’  course 
of  stimulants,  tonics,  astringents,  and 
diuretics. 

The  above  case  requires  little  or  no 
comment,  as  its  solution  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  chapter  of  the  “  Guide  to 
Health.” 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  Brown. 

7,  West  Hind-street ,  Newcastle-on-Tyne , 

26  July ,  1859. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  certifying  that 
the  above  statement  is  strictly  correct. 

John  Cairns. 

ANOTHER  MANSLAUGHTER 
BY  A  SURGEON. 

Dan  Gilpin  Thackeray,  aged  fifty, 
was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of 
Eliza  Connor,  aged  twenty-five,  the  wife 
of  William  Connor,  a  ribbonmaker,  at 
Radford. 

Mr.  Boden  and  Mr.  Finish  prosecuted ; 
and  Mr.  O’Brien  defended  the  prisoner. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  April  last,  the  deceased  (Eliza 
Connor),  imagining  that  she  should  be 
shortly  confined,  sent  for  the  prisoner, 
who  is  a  surgeon.  On  his  arrival  he  ex¬ 


amined  her,  and  declaring  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  case,  returned  to  his  house 
to  fetch  his  instruments.  He  appeared 
rather  in  liquor.  When  he  first  entered 
the  room,  he  partook  of  brandy.  He  used 
unnecessary  violence,  and  had  so  little 
command  over  himself  that  he  fell  several 
times  from  his  chair,  and  did  so  while  he 
was  operating  with  one  of  the  instruments, 
which  were  of  the  ordinary  description. 
He  was  with  her  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
night,  but  left  her  early  the  next  mor¬ 
ning,  stating  that  the  child  would  not  be 
born  alive.  Though  the  deceased  had 
not  been  delivered,  and  remained  in  a 
most  critical  state,  the  prisoner  did  not 
call  again  until  the  evening.  At  a  late 
hour,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Nottingham,  was 
sent  for,  and  succeeded  in  performing  the 
operation  without  the  use  of  instruments, 
but  the  child  was  dead,  and  from  the 
first  he  gave  no  hope  of  the  woman’s 
recovery.  When  told  that  she  could  not 
continue  alive  very  long,  she  said  she  was 
a  murdered  woman,  and  that  it  was  hard 
to  die  so  young.  She  died  on  Good 

Friday. 

•/ 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  body,  Dr.  Wilson  said  that  such  was 
the  extent  of  the  laceration  caused  by  the 
use  of  the  instruments,  that  it  could  only 
be  the  result  of  gross  carelessness  or 
ignorance. 

The  jury,  after  two  hours’  deliberation, 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  recommending 
the  prisoner  to  mercy. 

He  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months’ 
imprisonment. — Morning  Star. 

The  malpractices  of  legally  qualified, 
diplomatised,  college-examined  men  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent :  even 
the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Watters’  gang, 
vile  as  their  conduct  has  been,  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance  to  the  cases 
we  have  the  sorrow,  from  time  to  time, 
to  bring  before  our  readers.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  either  to  justify  or  extenuate 
the  crimes  of  the  Wdtters’  gang :  but  this 
we  must  say,  they  never  touched  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  their  nefarious  arts 
touched  only  the  pockets  of  their  too 
credulous  applicants.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  above  example,  which,  for 
moral  atrocity,  far  exceeds  all  we  have 
yet  published. 
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This  Dan  Gilpin  Thackeray  (of  course 
a  M.R.C.S.L.,  a  man  of  fifty  years  of 
age,  consequently  one  may  infer  of  long 
practice)  was  sent  for  to  attend  upon 
Mrs.  Eliza  Connor,  in  that  capacity  which 
must  naturally  require  the  most  delicate 
attention,  so  that  at  any  rate  female 
modesty  may  not  be  violated,  nor  un¬ 
necessary  pain  inflicted  during  the  time 
of  “nature’s  sorrow.”  Yet  this  (we  blush 
to  call)  man  waited  upon  the  patient  in 
a  state  of  drunkenness,  asserting  the  case 
would  be  a  difficult  one,  though  too 
drunk,  apparently,  to  form  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment,  and  fetched  the  instruments  used 
in  difficult  cases.  In  this  drunken  state, 
he  commenced  to  use  the  instruments 
with  (to  use  the  mild  term  of  the  paper) 
unnecessary  violence.  We  will  leave  our 
fair  readers,  their  husbands,  or  brothers, 
&c.,  to  picture  to  themselves  what  amount 
of  care  is  required  in  such  cases,  and 
what  egregious  and  violent  blunders  must 
be  committed  by  a  man  so  drunk  as  to 
be  incapable  of  even  sitting  quietly  on 
his  chair,  and  during  the  performance  of 
the  operation  falling  several  times  from 
it,  and  not  only  this,  but  prolonging  the 
intense  sufferings  of  the  poor  woman 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  and 
having  just  sense  enough  left  to  know 
that  lie  had  killed  the  child,  he  might 
well  say,  on  leaving,  that  the  child  would 
not  be  born,  alive.  Thackeray,  upon 
leaving,  promised  to  call  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  but  never  made  his  appearance  till 
the  evening,  knowing,  or  at  least  he 
ought  to  have  known,  that  his  patient’s 
position  was  most  critical.  “  O,  Heaven ! 
a  bea,st  that  wants  discourse  of  reason 
would  have  known  better.”  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Nottingham,  was  then  called  in, 
delivered  the  patient  (mark,  without  the 
need  of  instruments,  therefore  there  was 
no  malformation  of  the  parts),  but  gave 
no  hope  of  Mrs.  Connor’s  life.  Husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  what  would  have  been 
your  feelings  to  have  heard  her  poignant 
exclamation,  “  It  was  hard  to  die  so 
young.” 

It  would  have  thrilled  through  your 
nerves  like  an  electric  shock.  Awake, 
awake  up  to  common  sense,  provide 
yourselves,  especially  my  fair  readers,  with 
Dr.  Coffin’s  little  Treatise  on  Midwifery, 
which  by  studying  and  remembering  the 


precepts  there  inculcated,  will  teach  you 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  show  you  that 
the  Great  Creator  ordained  the  bringing 
forth  children,  not  as  a  mystery,  but  as  a 
natural  occurrence,  and  that  every  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  safety  of  the 
mother  and  dear  offspring ;  and  though 
the  pain  suffered;  for  a  time  is  generally 
excruciating,  still  the  rigidity  of  the  parts 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  health  of  woman,  and  without 
which  no  comfort,  ease,  or  happiness 
could  be  enjoyed  by  her  throughout  life. 
Dr.  Wilson  states  that  the  laceration 
caused  by  the  instruments  (or  rather  the 
drunken  imbecility  that  used  them)  was 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  only  be 
the  result  of  gross  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness.  Well  might  poor  Mrs.  Connor 
exclaim,  “  I  am  a  murdered  woman  !” 

The  very  enlightened  jury,  after  taking 
two  hours  to  deliberate  upon  that  which 
was  made  so  clear  in  the  evidence,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  man¬ 
slaughter  ;  and  (nay,  start  not,  reader) 
recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy. 
Could  any  of  these  tender-hearted  jury¬ 
men  be  husbands  or  fathers  ?  we  should 
almost  query  whether  they  had  ever  been 
sons  !  Recommend  the  prisoner  to  mercy  ! 
For  what?  Was  it,  we  ask,  because  he 
was  drunk  when  he  committed  the  crime  ? 
We  hold  that  drunkenness  is  no  excuse 
for  crime,  and  the  criminal  while  under 
the  influence  of  drink  ought  to  be  as 
much  under  the  law  as  a  sober  man ;  for 
a  man  who  willingly  and  designedly  gets 
drunk,  it  being  his  own  act  and  deed, 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  any  crime  he 
may  commit  in  that  state. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  murderer 
Cook  of  Leicester,  or  Gleeson  Wilson  of 
Liverpool,  or  Palmer  of  Rugeley,  that 
they  had  not  this  tender-hearted,  this  be¬ 
nevolent-minded  jury  to  determine  their 
cases,  else  possibly  we  should  have  heard 
of  their  being  recommended  to  mercy. 

The  sentence  was  twelve  months’  im¬ 
prisonment. 

We  would  humbly  ask  Chief  Justice 
Erie,  Which  is  the  greatest  crime,  aggra¬ 
vated  manslaughter,  or  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences?  Yet  the  Watters 
gang  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months 
hard  labour  (by-the-by,  they  richly  de¬ 
served  three  years),  while  this  Thackeray 
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j  receives  only  one  year’s  imprisonment. 

Truly  this  is  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  were 
;  we  to  carry  the  principle  further,  we  must 
come  to  the  following  conclusion,  that  the 
greater  the  crime  the  less  the  punishment. 
Oh!  husbands,  if  you  love  your  wives; 
fathers  and  mothers  your  daughters;  if 
you  will  employ  a  legally  qualified 
medical  man  in  such  delicate  cases — be 
well  assured  of  the  morality  of  his 
character  and  his  skill  in  the  profession. 
But  we  aver  that  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  thousand 
a  man-midwife  is  needless ;  and,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  again  we  say,  Get  Dr.  Coffin’s 
Treatise  on  Midwifery,  and  no  such  mur-  j 
dering  results  as  the  above  will  or  can 
take  place. 

ON  THE  PSEUDO-SCIENCES. 

( Concluded  from  page  2 55.) 
j|  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  many 
;  other  specific  sources  of  error  in  scientific 
observation  than  those  now  alluded  to ; 

|  but  all  the  general  causes  are,  we  think, 
here  embraced;  and  if  the  reader  were  to 
|  carry  out  their  spirit  and  real  application, 
either  in  the  investigation  of  original 
subjects,  or  in  testing  any  doctrines, 
systems,  or  opinions  which  may  come  in 
j  his  way,  there  would  be  very  much  less 
error  in  the  world  in  a  few  years  than  at 
|  present  exists.  He  would  neither  use  nor 
j  admit  the  usage  of  words  whose  meanings 
were  not  accurately  defined  and  fixed ;  he 
j  would  argue  about  things,  and  not  names, 
and  -would  not  substitute  conventional 
j  phrases  for  absolute  realities.  He  would 
receive  nothing  on  the  testimony  of  an- 

I  other  which  he  could  not  prove  himself ; 

!  or  in  receiving  or  observing  evidence,  he 
i  would  reason  logically ;  he  would  not 
admit  incorrect  data,  or  be  satisfied  with 

I I  a  logical  argument  from  premises  which 
1 1  he  had  not  tested.  His  observation  would 
'j  be  complete  and  accurate;  and  thus,  in 
j  such  an  exercise,  would  he  gain  greater 

power  for  further  observation.  Satisfied 
with  those  mental  endowments  which  his 
Creator  had  given  him,  he  would  seek  a 
high  culture  and  a  legitimate  use  of  them, 
casting  away  all  dealings  with,  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  and*  looking  suspiciously,  rather 
than  otherwise,  at  anything  bordering 
|  upon  the  miraculous.  He  would  not 
j*  tamely  follow  a  leader  because  others  did, 


or  pin  his  faith  to  this  or  that  opinion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prestige  of  names  or  dates,  or  I 
the  fascination  of  novelty ;  nor  would  he, 
with  a  vaulting  ambition,  seek  to  be  a 
leader  where  he  had  not  the  power  to 
command  respect  and  the  genius  to  direct 
opinion. 

Without  the  bombast  and  parade  of  as¬ 
sumed  authority,  his  opinions  would  be 
quietly,  but  nevertheless  powerfully,  ex-  j 
pressed;  and,  aided  by  truth,  they. would  j 
work  like  the  44  little  leaven”  influencing 
society,  first  in  small  and  then  in  large 
masses,  until  the  sphere,  in  whose  centre  ] 
would  be  placed  the  light  of  all  truth,  j 
from  which  the  divergent  radii,  spreading  j 
to  tire  distant  circumference,  would  dispel 
the  darkness  of  the  night  of  ignorance, 
and  introduce  to  all  mankind  the  daylight 
of  eternal  truth. — Boon  Hayes. 

We  have  now*  finished  our  somewhat  1 
lengthy  subject  of  the  Pseudo-Sciences,  Jj 
and  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  prevailing  j 
scientific  fallacies  of  the  day.  We  have, 
we  trust,  satisfactorily  proved  the  utter 
error  of  table-turning,  rapping,  & cl,  so 
far  as  supernatural  agency  is  its  cause.  j 
We  have  exposed  the  errors  of  homoeo¬ 
pathy,  and  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
phrenology,  furnishing  such  examples  of 
each  that  will  enable  any  one  to  meet  the 
professors  of  each  pseudo-science  and  f 
vanquish  them  in  fair  argument. 

Let  Dr.  Coffin’s  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  Botanic  System  of  Medicine  be 
put  to  the  like  tests,  as  recorded  in  these 
series  of  articles,  and  it  wull  be  found  to 
stand  the  test,  because  bis  system  is  based 
upon  the  simple  Ltws  of  eternal  truth, 
its  leading  principle  being  to  assist  the 
efforts  of  nature  to  expel  disease  instead 
of  smothering  her  exertions  in  the  pool  of 
poisons  and  depletion. — Ed. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR  AND  SCENE. 

A  man  can  scarcely  be  in  a  state  of  such 
perfect  health  as  not  to  be  benefited  by 
change  of  air.  It  is  necessary  for  every 
man.  The  workman  must  leave  his  work¬ 
shop,  the  student  his  library,  the  lawyer 
his  office,  or  bis  health  will  pay  the 
penalty;  no  matter  how  great  his  tem¬ 
perance  in  eating  or  drinking;  no  matter 
how  vigorously  he  uses  his  limbs;  no 
matter  how*  open,  and  dry,  and  cool,  may 
be  the  place  in  which  he  is  employed. 
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Dividing  air  into  that  which  is  moist 
and  warm,  and  into  that  which  is  cold 
and  dry,  its  action  on  the  healthy  body 
may  be  said  to  be  this :  the  air,  of  which 
moisture  or  warmth  (one  or  both)  are  the 
especial  characteristics,  excites  the  action 
oi  the  skin  and  of  the  liver,  and  produces 
a  more  or  less  relaxed  state  of  system. 
The  air,  which  is  characterised  by  cold¬ 
ness  and  dryness,  excites  the  organs  of 
respiration,  and  promotes  the  amount  of 
their  secretions. 

The  influence  of  the  air  on  disease  may 
be  in  part  gathered  from  the  above.  It 
well  deserves  mention,  because  it  is  an 
agent,  the  application  of  which  requires 
care  and  judgment.  The  influence  of 
change  of  air  on  disease  is  well  known  to 
be  great;  but  it  is  not  so  vvell  known 
that,  given  in  one  way,  it  does  harm  ;  in 
I  another,  it  does  good ;  in  another,  is  inert 
!  and  useless. 

I  The  man  labouring  under  indigestion 
i  (the  effect  of  sedentary  habits  and  reple- 
j  tion)  would  probably  be  injured  by  a 
i  removal  to  a  warmer  and  moister  air  than 
that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
but  wmuld  be  benefited  by  a  change  to  an 
air  colder  and  drier  than  his  own.  The 
irritable  sufferer  from  dyspepsia,  the 
result  of  deficiency  of  proper  nourishment, 
or  of  powers  too  languid  to  convert  his 
food  into  blood,  would  probably  be  de¬ 
prived  of  life  by  a  removal  to  a  colder 
and  drier  air,  be  restored  to  health  by  a 
change  to  one  warmer  and  more  moist. 

In  proportion  to  the  weakness,  the 
irritability,  the  sensitiveness  to  every 
j  impression ;  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
|  of  mental  excitement ,  ought  the  change 
to  be  to  an  air  which  is  softer  and 
warmer. 

In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
body,  the  lethargic  state  of  its  powers, 
the  dull  condition  of  its  sensations ;  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  despondency , 
ought  the  change  be  to  an  air  which  is 
drier  and  more  cold. 

There  are  states  of  highly  irritable 
system,  in  which  almost  any  kind  of  food 
is  felt  by  the  stomach,  and  gives  it 
uneasiness,  or  in  which  a  little  dust 
floating  in  a  room  produces  a  fit  of 
coughing ;  or  in  which  breathing  a  colder 
air  than  usual  produces  the  same  effect — - 
the  cough  being  dry  and  almost  tinkling  ; 


or  in  which  the  gentlest  aperient  produces  j 
pain,  and,  perhaps,  diarrhoea;  or  in  which  ! 
the  most  common  domestic  occurrence  j 
vexes  and  annoys.  Any  such  state  will  1 
probably  derive  advantage  from  a  mild,  | 
soft  air,  and  would  probably  be  injured  ; 
by  an  air  of  a  different  kind. 

There  are  states  of  system  in  which  : 
there  is  excessive  languor  and  relaxation,  ; 
in  which  the  stomach,  so  far  from  feeling 
almost  any  kind  of  food,  is  hardly  roused 
into  action  by  spirits  or  condiments,  in 
which  the  strongest  and  most  drastic 
cathartic  seldom  produces  even  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  in  which  severe  domestic  trials 
hardly  produce  even  a  temporary  impres¬ 
sion  ;  in  which  secretion  is  free ;  in  which, 
if  there  is  cough,  it  is  loose  and  unirri¬ 
tating.  Such  a  case  would  probably  be  j 
injured  by  the  relaxing  .  and  soothing 
effects  of  a  soft,  warm  air,  but  w’ould 
derive  benefit  from  an  air  at  once  dry  and 
somewhat  cold. 

Again,  change  of  air,  to  be  of  service, 
should  be  Well  timed  ;  and  should,  if  pos-  j 
sible,  be  obtained  in  an  early  period  of  a 
chronic  and  lingering  disease,  and  not  be 
deferred  longer  than  can  be  avoided  in 
convalescence  from  active  or  inflammatory 
affections. 

Again,  the  more  Impure  and  close  the 
air  has  been  to  which  the  person  has  been 
accustomed,  the  more  cautious  and  deli¬ 
berative  should  be  the  change ;  but  the 
more  imperatively  is  such  change  called 
for. 

Again,  the  younger  the  person,  the 
greater  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
change  of  air,  and  the  more  necessary  and 
advisable  will  such  change  be. 

Upon  these  a  few  observations  may  be 
useful. 

If  a  man  finds  himself  attacked  with 
a  disturbed  state  of  his  digestive  or 
biliary  organs ;  and  if  such  state  should 
not  speedily  yield  to  regulated  diet  and 
exercise,  and  the  usual  medicaments,  let 
him  not  waste  his  days  and  weeks  in 
trying  this  or  that  thing,  or  trusting  to 
the  beneficence  of  nature,  or  the  strength 
of  his  constitution;  but  let  him  try  wdiat 
judicious  change  of  air  will  do  for  him. 

If  a  man  is  attacked  with  shortness  of 
breath,  cough,  and  irritation  about  his 
respiratory  organs  ;  and  if  urgent  sym¬ 
ptoms  are  relieved ;  or,  better  still ,  if  they 
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have  not  yet  come  on ;  let  him  try  the 

!  effect  of  change  of  air.  In  cases  of  this 
1  -  •  ■ 

|j  hind,  delays  are  not  only  dangerous,  but 
'!  oiten  fatal. 

There  is  no  time  at  which  a  man  is 
more  apt  to  contract  organic  or  structural 
disease,  than  immediately  after  an  active 
disorder  has  subsided,  during  his  debili¬ 
tated  convalescence.  A  judicious  change 
of  air,  as  a  means  of  accelerating  his 
restoration  to  health,  as  a  means  of 
lessening  this  risk,  is  invaluable ;  and, 
where  it  can  be  accomplished,  should 
i  never  be  neglected. 

The  young ,  whether  well  or  ill,  are 
I  always  advantaged  by  change  of  air.  If 
brought  up  in  a  large  town,  an  occasional 
change  to  the  air  of  the  country  is  almost 
necessary  to  give  them  strength  and  sound 
health,  and  should  always  be  contrived 
j  by  parents  when  at  all  in  their  power. 

;  After  an  illness  change  of  air  is  almost 
|  necessary  to  the  young  invalid.  Many 
children,  I  am  satisfied,  fall  into  perma¬ 
nent  and  incurable  disease,  who  would 
at  oiice  have  recovered  had  this  been 
attended  to. 

Change  of  air  ought,  however,  in  most 
|  cases  of  disordered  health,  to  be  had  re¬ 
course  to  only  under  the  especial  advice 
of  the  medical  attendant.  All  that  I 

i 

j  would  imply  by  the  above  remarks — all 
that  they  have  been  written  for — is  simply 
this  :  it  often  happens  that  a  man  feels 
unwell,  yet  would  at  once  reject  the  idea 
of  applying  for  medical  advice,  although, 
if  change  of  air  were  suggested  to  him, 
he  would  unhesitatingly  try  its  effects, 
j  It  often  happens  that  medical  men  feel 
change  of  air  to  be  advisable,  yet  do  not 
say  so,  from  a  fear  lest  the  proposal 
|  should  only  distress  the  patient  by  telling 
i  him  of  a  remedy  which  is  beyond  his 
|  reach.  It  not  un often  happens  that 
patients,  or  their  friends,  get  false  ideas 
into  their  1  leads,  and,  among  others, 
fancy  that  change  of  air  is  always  ordered 
l  as  a  forlorn  hope,  or  as  the  last  remedial 
!  means  left  to  be  tried.  It  is  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  such  cases  that  the  above 
observations  are  intended. 

The  change  of  air  which,  in  cases  of 
comparative  health,  I  would  especially 
advise,  is  that  embraced  in  constantly 
moving  from  place  to  place,  taking  as 
much  personal  exercise,  during  the  jour¬ 


ney,  as  is  found  to  he  possible.  I  have 
often  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  an 
Englishman  will  unhesitatingly  set  off  to 
the  Continent ;  go  among  a  people  whose 
language  be  is  perhaps  quite  ignorant 
of;  whose  habits  are  quite  foreign  to  bis 
own  ;  whose  houses  are,  except  in  great 
cities,  such  as  to  disgust  him ;  whose 
style  of  living  is  such  as  to  make  him 
almost  loathe  the  sight  of  food ;  whose 
country  is  probably  not  comparable  to 
some  parts  of  his  own  ;  yet  he  will,  at 
considerable  expense,  transport  himself 
there.  For  what  purpose?  To  set  out 
on  a  pedestrian  tour  with  a  stick  and  a 
bundle — an  undertaking  which  he  could 
more  cheaply,  more  improvingly,  and 
with  evidently  greater  advantages,  and  I 
probably  with  quite  as  much  benefit  to 
his  health,  have  performed  at  home;  or 
he  does  this  to  bathe  in  thermal  springs ,  j 
which  are  probably  not  better  for  his 
case  than  those  of  Buxton  or  Bristol  ;  to 
drink  salines ,  possibly  not  equal  to  those 
of  Leamington  or  Cheltenham  ;  or  chaly - 
beates ,  perhaps  Hot  better  than  those  of 
Tunbridge  Wells ;  or  sulphurated  waters , 
not  comparable  to  those  of  Harrogate. 

It  is  very  well  to  say  to  the  man  of  wealth 
and  independence,  44  Oh,  sir,  medicine  is 
really  not  calculated  to  effect  vour  cure. 
Get  together  your  travelling  suite,  your 
carriage,  and  your  servants,  and  go  to  the 
continent,  and  visit  the  4  Brunnens  of 
Nassau,’  or  the  4  Tvrol,’  or  the  south  of 
France,  or  Rome,  or  Naples.”  But  this 
sort  of  advice,  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  even  of  the 
middling  classes,  is  only  like  filling  their 
hands  with  water,  which,  thirsty  though 
they  be,  is  never  to  reach  their  lips ;  or 
suspending  viands  before  their  eyes,  which 
are  destined  for  ever  to  elude  their  famish-  , 
mg  and  eager  grasp.  Let  me  say  to  such 
(and  it  is  an  advice  which  would  be  re¬ 
echoed  by  every  medical  man  in  Great 
Britain),  44  You  have  little  cause  to  envy 
your  wealthier  brethren  their  unbounded 
freedom  of  far  and  wide  migration.  To 
taste  all  the  pleasures  which  the  best  and 
most  healthy  of  all  kinds  of  travelling 
affords,  you  need  not  leave  your  native 
land,  but,  with  some  shillings  or  pounds, 
according  to  your  means  and  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  and  a  bundle,  containing  a 
change  or  two  of  linen,  and  an  extra 
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pair  of  shoes,  hung  over  your  shoulders 
![  by  a  stick,  you  may  wander  over  the 
!  Highlands  of  Scotland,  over  Cumber- 
!  land,  or  Westmoreland,  or  Wales,  or  last, 
but  not  least,  Derbyshire;  and  with 
a  thorough  British  feeling,  expressive 
of  the  words,  4  This  is  my  country,’ 
admire  the  beauties  of  the  woods  and 
plains,  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery, 
he  warmed  into  a  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
the  beautiful,  by  seeing  Nature  in  all  her 
inimitable,  unartificial,  and  untouched 
freedom,  and  by  seeing  her  decorated,  and 
made  more  useful,  by  the  hand  of  man ; 
and  you  will,  after  a  ramble  of  weeks  or 
months,  as  may  be,  return  to  your  borne 
with  the  feeling,  that  what  travelling  and 
change  of  air  and  scene  could  do  for 
man’s  health,  it  has  done  for  yours.” 

It  is  this  sort  of  travelling,  this  total 
removal  from  ordinary  and  every-day 
habits,  this  constant  exercise ;  this  con¬ 
tinual  change  of  air,  which  does  most 
good,  that,  if  the  man  is  in  moderate 
health,  gives  vigour  to  his  system,  freedom 
j  to  his  limbs,  and  clearness  to  his  mind, 
which  will,  like  magic,  uproot  many  a 
|  case  of  long-continued  dyspepsia,  and 
cause  many  a  chronic  disease,  threatening 
to  degenerate  into  something  worse,  to 
be  no  longer  felt. 

Change  of  air  may  be  too  great ;  but 
j  it  cannot  he  too  frequent,  if  the  powers 
of  the  system  are  not  materially  impaired. 

In  many,  the  majority  of  cases  of  in¬ 
digestion,  the  spirits  are  either  very  much 
depressed,  or  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
j  highly  morbid  irritability.  There  are  few 
diseases  in  which  the  remarkable  sym- 
|  pathy  which  subsists  between  the  body  and 
the  mind  is  so  clearly  seen  as  dyspepsia. 
The  consequence  of  this  sympathy  is,  that 
the  patient  looks  at  everything  in  the 
j  darkest  and  blackest  light ;  magnifying 
tribes  into  affairs  of  moment ;  is  tor- 
;  mented  with  a  constantly  cavilling, 
wretched  sensitiveness.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  not  only  that  the  body  should  be 
exercised  and  its  muscles  actively  used — 
not  only  that  the  stomach  should  be  as 
little  distressed  by  work  as  possible — not 
j  only  that  change  of  air,  frequent  change 
of  air,  should  be  enjoyed — but  it  is  neces- 
|  sary,  moreover,  that  the  mind  should  be 
taken,  away  from  its  cares  and  troubles, 
from,  the  customary  sources  of  vexation, 


and  be  amused  with  variety,  without 
knowing  how — an  amusement  which  is  | 
well  furnished  by  the  fresh  scenes,  the 
fresh  faces,  and  the  various  and  number¬ 
less  interesting  matters  for  observation, 
tuat  a  tract  of  country  before  unknown  | 
to  him  must  ever  present,  even  to  the 
commonest  observer/ 

I  ravelling,  and  especially  pedestrian 
travelling,  presents,  among  its  many  other 
points  of  excellence,  this  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  acts  directly  on  the  mind  as 
well  as  on  the  body.  X  am  satisfied  that 
if  the  measure  were  tried  in  cases  of 
hy po ch on d r i ac ism ,  in  cases  of  incipient 
insanity,  many  a  one  would  be  restored 
to  his  reason,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 

I  he  effect  of  such  travelling  cannot  be 
sufficiently  estimated.  It  would  enable 
many  an  invalid,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  show 
44  clean  hills  of  health.”  I  think  few  will 
say  the  prescription  is  not  palatable. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his  I 
44  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart  I 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
tances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  hut 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de-  t 
mand  upon  limited  means  ns  to  make  the  j 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  44  Guide,”  and 
hid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 
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ANATOMY. 

( Continued  from  page  246.) 

BONES  OP  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 

Each  lower  extremity  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the 
foot,  to  which  the  patella  or  knee-hone  is 
added. 

The  femur,  or  thigh-hone,  is  the  single 
hone  hy  which  the  thigh  is  formed.  It  is 
i  a  long,  cylindrical  hone,  situated  between 
the  pelvis  and  the  leg;  its  head  is  received 
|  into  the  acetabulum  (saucer),  and  has  a 
small  depression  in  the  middle  for  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  round  ligament.  The  neck, 
which  is  between  the  body  of  the  hone 
and  its  head,  is  rough,  and  gives  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  capsular  ligament.  What  is 
called  the  great  trochanter  of  this  hone 
is  a  large,  unequal  eminence  below  its 
neck ;  and  then  there  is  another  named 
the  small  trochanter.  The  body  is  smooth 
and  convex  before  and  hollow  behind, 
where  there  is  a  rough  line  called  linea 
aspera. 

The  leg  consists  of  three  bones ;  the 
tibia,  the  fibula,  and  the  patella.  The 
tibia  is  a  long,  thick,  triangular  and 
cylindrical  bone,  placed  between  the 
femur  and  the  tarsus  (instep),  in  the 
fore  part  and  inside  of  the  leg;  it  is 
thickest  at  its  upper  extremity.  Its  fore 
ridge  or  angle  is  called  the  spine  or  shin; 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  bone  a  consider¬ 
able  process  is  found  which  forms  the 
inner  ankle.  The  fibula  is  a  long  bone 
situated  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  by 
the  side  of  the  tibia ;  the  process  at  the 
lower  extremity  forms  the  outer  ankle ;  it 
is  connected  to  the  tibia  by  a  ligament. 

The  knee-pan  is  a  small,  triangular, 
spongy  bone,  situated  between  the  in¬ 
terior  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone  and 
upper  part  of  the  tibia;  it  is  connected 
to  the  femur  and  to  the  tibia.  The  foot- 
bones  are  distinguished  into  three  orders ; 
namely,  the  tarsus  (instep),  metatarsus 
I  (between  the  tarsus  and  toes),  and  toes, 
i  The  tarsus  consists  of  seven  small  bones 
placed  between  the  leg  and  metatarsus; 
they  are  called  astragalus,  calcis,  navicular, 
cuboides  and  three  cuneiformia  or  wedge- 
shaped.  The  astragalus  is  the  upper 
bone  of  the  foot ;  it  is  large  and  articulated 
both  with  the  tibia  and  the  fibula,  sup- 
pi  porting  the  tibia  and  being  supported 
itself  by  the  calcis.  This  last  is  of  a 


very  irregular  figure,  and  is  the  largest 
bone  of  the  foot.  Behind  it  is  formed 
into  a  considerable  tuberosity  called  the 
heel.  On  the  internal  surface  of  this 
bone  there  is  a  considerable  sinuosity 
which  affords  a  passage  to  a  tendon,  and 
to  its  hind  part  a  very  strong  tendinous 
cord  is  attached  called  the  tendon  of 
Achilles.  The  navicular  is  concave  at 
its  hind  part,  so  as  to  receive  the  astra¬ 
galus  before  it  is  connected  with  the 
cuneiform  bones,  and  sideways  with  the 
cuboides  ;  which  last,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  of  a  cube  shape  and  is  connected  with 
the  heel-bone ;  it  also  supports  the  two 
last  bones  of  the  metatarsus  and  joins 
the  third  cuneiform  and  the  navicular 
bones. 

Each  of  the  cuneiform  bones  resembles 
a  wedge ;  they  are  placed  next  to  the 
metatarsus,  are  united  to  the  navicular 
bone,  and  support  the  three  first  meta¬ 
tarsal  bones.  The  whole  of  these  bones 
in  connection  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot;  the  masses  being  convex  above 
and  concave  below. 

The  metatarsus  is  composed  of  five 
bones  :  the  first  of  these,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  supports  the  great 
toe ;  the  others  are  pretty  nearly  alike  in 
size  and  correspond  with  the  other  toes ; 
the  junction  of  them  all  being  at  one  end 
with  the  cuneiform  bones  and  cuboides, 
and  at  the  other  with  the  toes.  The  bodies 
of  these  bones  are  somewhat  triangular. 

The  toes  consist  of  three  bones  each, 
excepting  the  great  toe,  which  is  made 
up  of  only  two.  The  three  bones  are 
called  phalanges. 

Th  ere  are  several  bones  called  sesamoid 
occasionally  found  among  the  toes,  and 
are  usually  situated  on  the  joints  of  the 
great  toe,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea. 

(  To  be  continued .) 

DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

( Continued  from  page  258.) 

Gelatin  is  in  general  of  easy  digestion, 
and  the  stomach  which  is  labouring  under 
mere  debility,  as  during  convalescence 
from  severe  and  exhausting  illness,  will 
usually  find  jelly  from  calves’  feet,  ivory 
dust,  &c.,  a  grateful  and  palatable,  a  safe 
and  unirritating  step  from  farinaceous  to 
}  more  solid  animal  food.  But  this  remark 
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Is  hardly  applicable  to  the  dyspeptic 
Stomach,  to  the  stomach  which,  if  suffer¬ 
ing  from  debility,  is  seldom  suffering  from 
debility  alone.  When  the  gastric  secre¬ 
tions  are  deficient  or  disordered,  when 
|  the  stomach  is  irritable,  or  when  it  is, 

|  perhaps,  suffering  from  chronic  inflam¬ 
mation,  I  think  jelly  will  usually  be 
j  found  to  be  objectionable.  1  must  say 
that  I  had  rather,  speaking  generally,  see 
|  a  dyspeptic  patient  of  mine  eat  a  some¬ 
what  underdone  broiled  mutton-chop, 

I  than  jelly  of  any  sort,  made  in  any  way, 
or  from  any  source. 

It  seems  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  fatty  matters,  which  are  placed  lowest 
in  the  table  and  marked  very  indigestible ; 
and  by  this  term  is  meant  not  merely  fat, 
but  likewise  skin,  cellular  membrane,  &c. 
i  Fat  affords  very  much  more  nutriment 
;  than  does  lean,  if  it  be  digested ;  but  it 
;!  matters  little  what  a  man  eats,  or  how 
much  nutriment  his  food  may  contain,  if 
that  food  is  not  assimilated — if  it  is  not 
j  formed  into  blood. 

FISH. 


1  Whiting 

2  Haddock 

3  Cod 

4  *  Flounders  and 
Soles 

5  Lobsters  and 
Crabs 

6  *  Oysters ,  raw 

7  *  *  Fresh-water 


Fish  in  general , 
as  Trout ,  fyc. 

8  *  *  Turbot 

9  *  *  Salmon 

10  *  Ousters , 
cooked 

11  *  *  Herrings 
and  Sprats . 


Taken  in  the  aggregate,  fish  may  be 
thus  classed  in  the  order  of  their  digesti¬ 
bility  : —  White-fleshed  fish,  flat-fish, 
shell-fish,  fresh-water  fish,  red-fleshed 
fish,  and,  lastly,  herrings. 

Fish,  at  least  those  which  are  unmarked , 
if  simply  boiled  and  eaten  only  with  salt, 
and  little  or  no  butter,  are  of  very  easy 
digestion ;  but  if  they  are  salted,  or  fried, 
or  eaten  with  rich  sauces,  they  are  so  no 
longer. 

Oysters  are  usually  thought  to  be  of 
easy  digestion.  I  have  been  led  to  form 
an  opposite  opinion.  I  think  even  raw 
oysters  questionable,  if  the  stomach  is 
much  out  of  order;  but  cooked  oysters 
are  anything  but  easily  digested,  and  they 
should  be  shunned  by  every  valetudi¬ 
narian  j  for  there  is  scarcely  a  disease 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  with  which  the 


stomach  does  not  sympathise,  and  which 
is  not  in  imminent  risk  of  being  made 
worse  by  a  fit  of  dyspepsia. 

Another  important  article  of  diet  to  be 
spoken,  of  under  the  bead  of  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  is  milk,  which,  of  all  kinds  of 
animal  food,  seems  to  be  the  one  which  is 
the  most  natural ,  and  therefore  would, 
a  priori ,  strike  the  mind  as  being  the 
one  most  likely  to  he  easily  digested  ;  and 
it  does  agree  with  the  stomachs  of  most 
men,  its  use  being  attended  with  only  one 
inconvenience,  and  this  does  not  by  any 
means  always  apply.  It  often,  if  regu¬ 
larly  used,  constipates  the  bowels,  and 
thus  deranges  the  process  of  digestion. 
This  is  far  less  likely  to  happen,  if  the 
milk  is  thickened  with  flour  or  oatmeal ; 
and  then  it  forms  a  diet  which  most 
people  like,  and  which  is  very  generally 
wholesome.  Milk  is,  of  all  kinds  of  food, 
the  one  which  is  the  best  adapted  to 
children ;  and  it  should  constitute  their 
principal  meal,  which,  in  the  child,  the 
boy,  the  youth,  and  the  man,  ought  to  be 
the  breakfast.  But  of  this  more  here¬ 
after.  There  is  a  saying  very  prevalent 
in  Derbyshire,  that  “  cream  is  lighter 
than  milk;”  implying  that  it  does  the 
stomach  less  harm,  and  is  more  easily  di¬ 
gested,  because  it  swims  on  the  top  of  the 
milk.  To  whose  strange  abuse  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  light  the  public  is 
indebted  for  this  singular  “  saw,”  I  know 
not.  If  it  were  true  that  the  more  spe¬ 
cifically  light  the  substance,  the  more 
easy  is  it  of  digestion,  butter,  or  fat,  or 
oil  would  be  more  easily  digested  than 
would  water.  I  should  scarcely  have 
noticed  this  strange  doctrine,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  personal  knowledge  which  I 
have  of  its  extreme  prevalence  in  my  own 
neighbourhood,  and  had  I  not  seen  re¬ 
peated  instances  of  its  injurious  conse¬ 
quences.  Cream  is,  then,  much  more 
indigestible  than  milk,  and  is,  probably, 
in  this  respect,  hut  one  remove  from 
^blitter.  The  following  scale  will,  perhaps, 
show  more  clearly  the  relative  digestibility 
of  milk  and  its  products:  — 


1  Whey 

2  Milk ,  skimmed 

3  Milk ,  unskimmed 

4  Cream 


5  Curds 

6  Butter 

7  Chesse 

8  Cream-cheese. 


Need  I  say  that  butter  is  irritating  to 
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tlie  stomach  of  the  invalid,  is  poison  to 
that  of  the  dyspeptic.  It  is  the  arch¬ 
demon,  with  which  all  writers  on  dietetics 
have  warred ;  it  is  the  thing  with  which 
invalids  seem  to  be  least  able  to  dispense, 
and  yet  it  is  the  thing  which,  perhaps, 
does  them  most  harm.  If  eaten  at  all,  it 
should  be  eaten  sparingly,  and  cold. 
Melted  butter,  whether  on  toast  or  in 
sauces,  should  be  banished  from  the  table 
of  every  valetudinarian.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  known  instances  of  people  who  have 
hardly  ever  felt  that  they  have  such  a 
thing  as  a  stomach,  in  whom  butter  acted 
as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  to  whom  it 
proved  serviceable.  Children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  eat  butter.  Indeed  child¬ 
hood  is  the  age  at  which  a  rigorous 
attention  to  dietetics  is  most  imperatively 
called  for,  both  as  the  means  of  warding 
off  the  diseases  of  early  life,  and  miti¬ 
gating  their  severity  when  they  do  occur, 
and  as  the  means  of  laying  a  foundation 
for  temperance  in  after  life. 

Cheese  is  generally  very  difficult  of 
digestion.  The  impunity  with  which 
most  persons  can  eat  toasted  cheese  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  mustard  which  is  usually  taken 
with  it.  Decayed  cheese  is  so  notorious 
for  the  soothing  effects  which  it  produces, 
when  taken  as  the  climax  of  a  dinner , 
that,  if  unnoticed,  it  may  be  thought  by 
some  to  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
cheese  is  difficult  of  digestion.  Decayed 
cheese  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  cheese 
properly  so  called ;  it  has  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  undergone  decomposition,  and 
has  become  a  decided  stimulant,  which 
may  be  considered  to  exert  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  stomach  as  spices,  or 
other  stimuli :  in  fact,  I  have  seen  cases 
in  which  it  has  produced  considerable 
irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
But  if  people  will  eat  to  repletion ;  if 
their  insatiate  cravings  and  gourmandisc 
will  roam  from  soup  to  fish,  from  fish  to 
meat,  from  meat  to  poultry,  from  poultry 
to  game,  from  game  to  confections,  more 
than  one  stimulus  is  necessary  to  goad 
the  stomach  into  an  effort  powerful 
enough  to  concoct  the  heterogeneous 
mass ;  and,  as  one  of  these  stimuli,  de¬ 
cayed  or  decaying  cheese  is  probably 

almost  as  harmless  as  anv  other. 

%/ 

The  last  of  the  articles  of  animal  food 


which  I  shall  mention  is  the  egg.  An 
important  feature  in  every  cookery-book, 
it  is  little  less  important  in  a  work  on 
diet.  The  yolk,  although  it  contains  an 
oil  which  might  have  been  thought  likely 
to  disagree,  very  generally  suits  the  dys¬ 
peptic  stomach ;  if  lightly  boiled ,  ffs 
digestion  is  hardly  ever  felt.  Not  so  the 
white ,  which  almost  always  irritates  and 
does  mischief  to  the  disordered  stomach, 
and  by  the  dyspeptic  or  the  invalid  if 
should  not  be  eaten.  The  same  observa¬ 
tions  to  some,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent, 
apply  to  eggs  when  looked  upon  as  forming 
part  of  a  pudding ;  the  yolk  is  still  the  part 
which  is  most  easily  digested— the  white 
that  which  is  most  likely  to  disagree ; 
but  the  latter  is  certainly  not  so  likely  to 
prove  injurious  as  when  eaten  alone,  and 
unmixed  with  other  things.  There  is  one 
other  important,  because  practical,  fact, 
which  must  be  mentioned  :  the  albumen, 
or  white  of  eggs,  eaten  raw  (that  is,  unco¬ 
agulated),  is  very  much  more  digestible 
than  that  which  has  been  boiled,  and 
therefore  previously  coagulated  or  har¬ 
dened.  It  is,  of  course,  coagulated  by  the 
juices  of  the  stomach;  but,  why  we  know 
not,  that  coagulation  does  not  offer  the 
same  degree  of  resistance  to  the  solvent 
powers  of  the  stomach  as  the  coagulation 
does  which  is  produced  by  heat,  or  other¬ 
wise,  out  of  the  body.  The  practical  de¬ 
duction  from  this  fact  is,  that  a  raw  egg 
is  not  liable  to  the  objections,  on  the  score 
of  its  digestibility,  that  a  boiled  egg  is 
liable  to;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem 
that  there  are  few  articles  of  diet  which 
are  so  quickly  or  so  easily  digested  as  un- 
coagulated  albumen. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  food,  i.  e.,  vegetable  substances,  is 
now  to  be  discussed. 

GRAIN. 


1.  Wheatflowr 

2.  Rice. 

3.  Rye. 


4. 

5. 

6. 


Oatmeal. 

Barleymeal 

Peameal. 


Of  these,  only  the  first  three  are  much 
used  in  England :  the  last  three  are  more 
in  request  among  our  countrymen  north 
of  the  Tweed  than  with  us. 

Bread  made  from  wheaten  flour  is  de¬ 
cidedly  more  nutritious,  as  well  as  more 
digestible,  than  that  which  is  made  from 
the  flour  of  other  grain ;  and  it  is  the  more 
digestible  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  baked, 


i  I 
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without  being  burned,  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
it  while  it  is  baking.  For  these  reasons 
ship-biscuit  is  so  very  easily  digested ;  for 
these  reasons  bread  made  in  small  loaves 
is  more  digestible  than  that  when  made 
in  large  loaves ;  and  bread  baked  in  large 
brick  ovens  is  more  digestible  than  that 
baked  in  the  small  iron  oven  which  is 
attached  to  the  modern  range.  In  fact,  if 
the  oven  is  small,  or  the  loaves  large,  se¬ 
veral  of  the  products  of  fermentation  are 
confined  in  the  bread,  and  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  its  digestion.  For  these  same 
reasons,  toasted  .  is  more  easily  digested 
than  untoasted  bread ;  stale  bread  is  very 
much  more  digestible  than  that  newly 
baked.  Bread  made  from  all  the  wheat- 
grain,  including  the  bran ,  is  much  praised 
by  some  on  account  of  its  laxative  effects ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  dyspeptics  will 
find  it  irritating,  and  productive  of  more 
pain  and  uneasiness  than  advantage  :  still 
there  are  doubtless  many,  very  many, 
cases  with  which  it  agrees,  and  to  which 
it  is  of  service  ;  but  these  are  not  cases  in 
which  the  stomach  or  intestines  are  in  a 
state  of  morbid  excitement. 

Pastry  is  so  generally  known,  so  gene¬ 
rally  felt  to  be  injurious  to  the  weak  or 
the  disordered  stomach,  that  in  a  work  on 
diet  its  mention  is  almost  unnecessary, 
only  that  the  omission  might  possibly 
be  attributed  to  carelessness  or  neglect. 
Pastry,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  much  fat, 
butter  or  grease,  of  one  sort  or  other; 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  sugar ;  inasmuch 
as  it  is  generally  eaten  as  a  supernumerary 
and  therefore  superfluous  article  of  diet; 
inasmuch  as  it,  by  variety,  often  tempts 
to  repletion  and  overloading  of  the 
stomach-ought  to  be  discarded  from  the 
table  of  the  man  whose  digestion  is  either 
debilitated  or  deranged.  But  if  the  man 
is  in  a  state  of  moderately  good  health, 
and  yet  his  occupations  are  not  so  labo¬ 
rious  as  to  render  a  full  meal  of  animal 
food  either  necessary  or  proper,  simple 
pudding,  or  even  very  commonly  made 
pastry,  is  to  be  advised  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
children  do  not  require,  and  indeed,  unless 
habit  has  vitiated  their  appetites,  do  not 
usually  like  much  animal  food.  Simple 
puddings,  such  as  those  made  of  rice,  or 
sago,  or  the  common  batter  pudding,  or, 


to  be  used  more  sparingly  and  less  often, 
even  those  made  of  recent  or  preserved 
fruits,  surrounded  with  a  very  common 
and  plain  crust,  are  much  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  basis  of  their  dinner,  to  the  daily 
increasing  practice  of  loading  children’s 
stomachs  with  animal  food,  for  which  they 
have  a  natural  distaste,  and  which,  so  far 
from  being  of  service,  is  generally  inju¬ 
rious  to  them. 

Rice  is  a  most  easily  digested  article 
of  diet,  one  which  is  light  and  unirritating, 
and  one  which,  if  its  insipidity  is  relieved 
by  the  addition  of  milk,  or  preserved 
fruits,  or  if  taken  instead  of  vegetables, 
furnishes  an  agreeable  change  and  pala¬ 
table  resource  to  the  invalid. 

The  oat  must  be  mentioned,  as  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  the  kind  of  food  which  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  easily  digested, 
and  which,  let  the  stomach  be  in  what 
state  it  may,  if  it  can  but  retain,  it  almost 
always  digests :  I  mean  gruel.  This  is 
made  from  grots  (which  are  oats  freed 
from  the  husks)  and  from  oatmeal.  If 
matters  very  little  from  which  of  these 
the  gruel  is  made ;  the  great  object  is  to 
have  the  gruel  thoroughly  boiled.  An 
hour  is  little  enough  time  for  the  com- 
plete  cooking  of  the  meal  or  the  grots. 
If  made  from  grots,  they  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  separated  from  the  gruel  by  strain¬ 
ing,  and  they  ought  never  to  be  eaten . 
Barlev-water  ought  likewise  to  be  noticed 
as  being  the  best  of  all  diet  drinks;  one 
which  agrees  with  almost  every  one ;  one 
which,  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  the  bowels, 
or  where  the  gastric  secretions  are  acrid,  is 
most  useful  in  soothing  the  irritation,  and 
in  defending  the  stomach  from  its  vitiated 
juices.  Nor  is  either  gruel  or  barley-water 
so  destitute  of  nutritive  powers  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  An  invalid,  using  little 
or  no  exertion,  and  with  debilitated  pow¬ 
ers,  would  hardly,  or  in  very  rare  in¬ 
stances,  digest  every  day,  and  assimilate, 
more  nutriment  than  is  contained  in  be¬ 
tween  a  pint  and  a  quart  of  gruel;  and,  as 
Dr.  James  Johnson  remarks,  in  decidedly 
the  best  work  that  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  indigestion,  “  no  person  is  in 
danger  of  starvation  who  can  take  a  pint, 
nay,  only  half  a  pint  of  good  gruel  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.” 

f  To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  FLANNEL. 
When  flannel  is  worn  next  the  skin,  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  practice  to  keep  it 
on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  This  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious.  The 
chief  advantage  of  using  a  flannel  dress 
next  the  skin,  results,  not  from  the  actual 
warmth  imparted  or  retained  (an  effect 
which  might  be  obtained  to  an  equal 
extent  by  an  increase  of  outward  clothing), 
but  from  the  uniformity  of  temperature 
thus  ensured  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  tendency 
which  this  has  to  keep  the  highly  im¬ 
portant,  but  too  much  neglected,  functions 
of  the  skin  in  an  active  and  healthy 
condition.  During  the  day,  the  frequent 
and  oftentimes  sudden,  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate,  are  such  as  to  render  the  effects 
of  flannel,  in  preserving  an  equality  of 
temperature,  most  valuable.  But  at  night, 
and  during  sleep,  w7e  are  subject  to  no 
such  vicissitudes ;  consequently,  the  same 
necessity  for  the  use  of  flannel  does  not 
then  exist.  But  while  the  use  of  flannel 
at  night  thus  appears  to  he  unnecessary, 
there  are  several  considerations  which 
show  it  to  be  injurious.  These  consider¬ 
ations  regard  both  the  condition  of  the 
body  and  of  the  flannel  itself.  Whatever 
the  wants  of  the  body  for  warmth  during 
the  night  may  be,  they  are,  in  general, 
fully  supplied  by  the  bed-clothes  in  or¬ 
dinary  use.  The  body  requires  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  warmth  during  sleep ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  at  such  times  even  a 
tendency  to  an  increase  of  the  natural 
warmth.  When,  to  this  natural  tendency, 
the  heat  caused  by  flannel  worn  next  the 
skin  is  superadded,  the  effect  is  to  keep 
the  skin  in  a  state  of  considerable  excite¬ 
ment,  and  to  induce  perspiration,  more 
or  less  profuse.  These  effects  are  not 
calculated  to  prepare  the  body  for  enduring 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  ensuing  day,  but 
rather  to  render  it  more  susceptible  of 
injury. 


|  J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted. 

1  daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots, "Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  Qd.}  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted, ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent's,  Mr.T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
days  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o'clock. 


F  0  R  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRIOOFHEROTTS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and.  skin. 

Sold,  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  IToiborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  2>d.  each. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204J,  Shales-moor , 

Sheffield,; 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “ Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
‘'•'Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulter  ading 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL, 

Surgeon  and  Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany , 
Proprietor  of  the  Botanic  Dispensary , 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin  in  Birmingham, 
from  whom  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks,  and 
preparations  used,  in  the  Botanic  Practice,  can 
be  had  genuine. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Caldwell’s  communication,  received  too  late  for 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  shall  appear  in 
the  next. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holbom.” 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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DR.  COFFINS  LECTURE  AT 
DERBY. 


Dr.  Coffin,  of  London,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  lecture  to  a  highly 
respectable  audience  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2nd  inst. 
For  the  space  of  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  the  lecturer  held  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  who  evinced  their  delight 
and  satisfaction  by  frequent  applause.  In 
consequence  of  J.  A.  Warwick,  Esq., 
being  called  out  of  town  on  important 
business,  Edward  Clayton,  Esq.,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  After  a  short  address 
by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Coffin  rose,  amid 
loud  cheers,  and  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  Medical  Botany  in  England.  In 
contrasting  allopathy  with  Medical  Bo¬ 
tany,  he  showed  very  clearly,  by  simple 
and  logical  reasoning,  the  fallacy  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  blistering,  and  giving  poisons  to  cure 
disease.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
Mr.  Ford  proposed,  and  Mr.  Garlick 
seconded,  the  following  resolution  :  — 
“  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its 
grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  Coffin  for  intro¬ 
ducing  his  system  of  Medical  Botany  into 
this  country,  and  for  his  persevering  and 
untiring  exertions  in  making  known  and 
establishing  the  same,  which,  under  God’s 
blessing,  has  hitherto  proved,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  signal  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind.”  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  GLEANER,  No.  40. 
medico-legal  evidence  in  cases  of 
insanity. 

“  It  is  our  duty,”  observes  Dr.  Winslow, 
u  to  recognise  no  form  of  mental  unsound¬ 
ness  which  is  not  'positively  the  product  of 
disease.  No  notion  of  the  mind,  however 
ridiculous,  illogical,  fallacious,  and  ab¬ 
surd,  should  be  permitted  to  be  a  delu¬ 
sion  or  evidence  of  unsound  mind,  unless 
it  be  obv  ously  and  unmistakeably  the 
product  of  a  diseased  intellect.” 

blood-stains. 

At  a  trial  for  murder,  by  a  youth 
eighteen  years  of  age,  at  Carlisle,  Dr. 
Alfred  Taylor’s  opinion  upon  the  source 
and  date  of  certain  blood-stains  upon  the 
prisoner’s  clothes,  &c.,  furnished  a  most 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  enabled  to  distinguish  old 
from  recent  blood-stains  by  their  aspect, 
and  the  chemical  detection  of  rust  of  iron 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  blood  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife.  Microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  showed  the  real  nature  of  certain 
stains  on  the  clothes,  alleged  to  be  caused 
by  the  blood  of  a  cow,  but  which,  from 
the  size  of  the  globules,  were,  doubtless, 
human  blood. 

poisoning  with  colchicum. 

Dr.  Caspar  relates  that  four  men  drank 
some  colchicum  wine,  taking  it  for  bitter 
schnaps.  Profuse  purging,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  vomiting,  prostration,  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  all  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  blood  in  all  was  dark- 
coloured  and  thick,  the  kidneys  were 
congested,  the  bladders  filled  with  urine. 
The  brain  also  exhibited  unusual  fulness 
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of  vessels.  In  one  case  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach  were  extremely  congested,  and 
its  inner  surface  presented  scarlet  patches 
of  inflammation.  In  another  the  mucous 
surface  was  pale,  while  spots  were  found 
on  its  outer  part.  In  the  other  two  slight 
congestion  was  found,  with  traces  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels.  The  gall¬ 
bladder  was  variously  full,  corresponding 
with  the  difference  observed  during  life  as 
to  vomiting.  Chemical  analysis  separated 
colchicum  from  the  contents  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  intestines,  in  about  the  quantity 
of  from  two-fifths  to  half  a  grain — a 
quantity  supposed  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  caused  the  fatal  result. 

ON  CHARCOAL  AS  APPLIED  TO  SANATORY 
PURPOSES. 

Charcoal  possesses  a  great  power  of 
absorbing  gases  and  oxidizing  them, 
which  has  recently  been  investigated  and 
practically  applied  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  to 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

The  disinfectant  power  of  charcoal  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  experiment : 
—  “  My  attention,”  Dr.  Stenhouse  re¬ 
marks,  cc  was  particularly  drawn  to  the 
importance  of  charcoal  as  a  deodorising 
and  disinfecting  agent,  by  my  friend  John 
Turnbull,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  who,  about 
six  months  previously,  had  placed  the 
bodies  of  two  dogs  in  a  wooden  box,  on 
a  layer  of  charcoal-powder  of  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  and  covered  them  over 
with  a  quantity  of  the  same  material. 
Though  the  box  was  quite  open,  and  kept 
in  his  laboratory,  no  effluvia  was  ever 
perceptible ;  and  on  examining  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  advanced 
state  of  decay.  Mr.  Turnbull  sent  me  a 
portion  of  the  charcoal  powder  which  had 
been  most  closely  in  contact  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dogs.  I  submitted  it  for 
examination  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  found  it 
contained  comparatively  little  ammonia, 
not  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but 
very  appreciable  quantities  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  with  acid  phosphate  of 
lime.”  Dr.  Stenhouse  performed  a  similar 
experiment  on  the  bodies  of  a  full-grown 
cat  and  two  rats,  which  he  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  various  stages  of  putre¬ 
faction  in  his  own  laboratory,  covered 
over  with  only  about  two  inches  of  char¬ 


coal  powder.  No  smell  was  perceptible, 
no  inconvenience  resulted ;  and,  after  \ 
about  eighteen  months,  almost  all  the 
nitrogenous  parts  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  bones  and  a 
portion  of  the  fat,  which  was  also  under¬ 
going  rapid  decay.  It  appears,  then,  that 
charcoal,  in  addition  to  absorbing  the 
emanations  of  putrifying  substances,  de¬ 
composes  them,  and  rearranges  the  ele¬ 
ments  into  forms  perfectly  compatible 
with  health. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

The  untutored  experience  of  nurses  and 
mothers  has  hitherto  been  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  ample  protection  for  the  healthy 
or  the  sick  child,  and  it  is  altogether  a 
new  feature  of  the  present  times  that 
attempts  are  made  to  give  to  that  expe¬ 
rience  a  higher  and  a  better  character. 
Those  only  who  have  children  of  their 
own,  or  have  watched  them  with  parental 
love,  can  know  the  fund  of  knowledge  to 
be  gained  from  a  study  of  their  physical 
and  mental  development.  The  young 
mother,  or  the  still  younger  nurse,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  understand  the 
child’s  wants  and  habits  intuitively,  or  by 
nature,  and  the  consequence  of  such 
knowledge,  or,  rather,  the  want  of  proper 
knowledge,  is,  we  fear  to  say  how  often, 
the  source  of  a  debilitated  constitution, 
or  death  to  the  child — anguish  and  a 
murmuring  spirit  to  the  parent.  Nor  is 
the  blame  to  be  laid  solely  at  the  door  of 
the  young  mother  or  the  nurse,  but  rather 
at  the  door  of  those  who,  with  knowledge 
at  their  command,  have  failed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  it. 

The  proper  treatment  of  sick  children 
is  a  want  of  great  magnitude  in  society. 
To  obviate  such  want  is  the  object  of  this 
series  of  articles,  mainly  extracted  from  a 
writer,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  here  treated  upon,  and  no  mother 
or  nurse  will  regret  the  time  spent  in 
reading  and  studying  this  series. 

We  commence  with  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  nurse :  u  If  any  of  you  have 
entered  on  your  office  without  a  feeling 
of  very  earnest  love  to  little  children— a 
feeling  which  makes  you  long  to  be  with 
them,  to  help  them — you  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  undertaking  such  duties,  and 
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the  sooner  you  seek  some  other  mode  of 
gaining  an  honest  living,  the  better.  You 
may  be  very  good  and  respectable  women, 
and  yet  be  very  bad  nurses.  You  may 
be  feeble  in  health,  and  then  you  will  be 
unable  to  bear  the  confinement  and  the 
fat:gue  of  attending  upon  the  little  sick 
sufferers ;  or,  you  may  naturally  have 
low  spirits,  and  a  child’s  prattle,  instead 
of  refreshing,  may  weary  you.  Now,  if 
any  of  these  things  really  be  the  case 
with  you,  I  would  advise  you  not  be  a 
children’s  nurse. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  great  difference, 
i  as  you  must  know,  between  a  child  when 
well,  and  the  same  child  when  sick. 
When  well,  it  is  all  life,  and  merriment, 

;  and  fun ;  if  a  baby,  springing  in  its 
mother’s  arms,  smiling  at  everything,  or 
ringing  out  its  tiny  laughter  for  very  joy 
at  being  alive,  or,  if  it  is  older,  jumping 
about,  running  backwards  and  forwards, 
full  of  frolic,  shouting  aloud  with  glad¬ 
ness,  or,  in  its  more  serious  moods,  play¬ 
ing  with  its  toys  with  the  drollest  earnest¬ 
ness.  Nothing  is  easier,  with  the  most 
moderately  good  temper,  than  to  attend 
upon  it  then  ;  but,  if  illness  comes,  first 
the  child  loses  its  merriment,  though  it 
still  shows,  just  every  now  and  then,  a 
|  sad  attempt  at  playfulness,  and  then,  as 
its  illness  increases,  it  grows  more  fretful 
« — so  fretful  that  nothing  can  go  right 
with  it.  It  cries  to  be  laid  down  in  its 
bed,  and  then,  no  sooner  have  you  placed 
it  there,  than  it  cries  to  be  taken  up 
again.  It  is  thirsty,  and  asks,  or,  at  least, 
makes  signs  for  drink ;  but  nothing  you 
offer  pleases  its  taste,  and  it  pushes  away 
|  the  cup,  irritated  all  the  more  by  what 
j  you  have  so  kindly  done  to  promote  its 
j  comfort.  For  day  and  night  this  con- 
I  tinues,  but  yet  you  bear  it,  losing  your 
own  sense  of  weariness  in  anxiety  for  the 
life  of  your  little  charge.  At  length 
amendment  comes ;  but  as  the  anxiety 
you  had  felt  passes  away,  you  are  dis¬ 
appointed  at  finding  that,  instead  of  being 
more  loving  and  more  fond  for  all  that 
|  you  have  done  for  it,  the  little  one  is  more 
!  cross  and  fractious  than  ever,  and  it  is 
only  by  degress  that  its  childish  ways 
come  back  to  it,  and  that  you  discover 
that  the  illness  did  not  destroy,  but  only 
took  away,  for  a  short  time,  the  little 
loving  heart.” 


Though  I  have  spoken  thus  of  all  the 
difficulties  from  what  you  might  have 
fancied  were  the  pleasures  of  a  nurse’s 
occupation,  yet  there  are  great  rewards 
attached  to  it.  In  the  discharge  of  any 
duty  there  is  an  honest  pleasure,  and  this 
pleasure  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  encountered,  or  to  the  greatness 
of  the  good  attained.  The  difficulties, 
you  already  see,  are  many;  to  feel  that 
you  have  overcome  them,  that  you  have 
kept  your  temper  when  sorely  tried,  that 
you  have  watched  most  carefully  when 
sadly  wearied,  that  you  have  carried  out 
all  directions  given  you  most  faithfully, 
brings  with  it  a  sense  of  real  satisfaction. 
But  besides  this,  the  delight  of  seeing  a 
sick  child  recover,  of  watching  all  its 
little  baby  ways  come  back  one  by  one, 
of  feeling  you  have  its  confidence  and 
love,  for  in  spite  of  all  their  cross  and 
naughty  tempers,  little  children’s  love  is 
not  hard  to  win,  nor  hard  to  keep — this 
is  a  source  of  pure  and  daily -returning 
happiness,  such  as  no  other  occupation 
brings  with  it,  such  as  ought,  I  think,  to 
make  for  you  what  a  good  man  called 
music  at  midnight,  and  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  it,  yet  very  generally 
the  parents’  gratitude  is  not  wanting,  and 
a  mother’s  blessing,  whose  heart  you  have 
made  glad,  is  a  blessing  indeed,  one  which 
money  will  not  purchase,  one  of  which 
poverty  and  sickness  and  death  itself  will 
not  rob  you. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CURE  OF  NEURALGIA,  SEVERE 


COLD  AND  FEVER. 

TO  DR.  COFFIN. 

Dear  Doctor, — Thinking  you  would, 
feel  an  interest  in  anything  that  tended 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  your  remedies 
over  disease,  I  beg  respectfully  and  grate¬ 
fully  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :■ — 

My  wife,  for  some  time  past,  has  been 
unwell,  suffering  from  neuralgia  more  or 
less ;  she  has  been  under  a  course  of 
medical  treatment  by  one  of  the  faculty 
and  got  better ;  but  for  the  last  few  days 
has  been  suffering  from  a  relapse,  owing, 
I  imagine,  to  her  having  taken  fresh  cold. 
About  a  week  ago,  she  went  on  a  visit 
to  her  parents,  and  it  appears  became  so 
bad,  that  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  allow 
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her  to  return  alone.  Her  father,  therefore, 
accompanied  her  home,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  call  in  the  same  gentleman 
who  had  previously  attended  her.  When 
I  got  home,  I  found  her  very  ill  indeed ; 
she  had  had  fainting  fits,  and  complained 
of  pains  in  her  limbs  and  a  dull,  heavy 
pain  at  the  top  of  her  head,  accompanied 
by  dizziness;  her  skin  was  dry  and  she 
was  in  a  high  state  of  fever.  She  had 
also  been  unable  to  open  her  mouth  wide 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  cold  having  af¬ 
fected  her  left  jaw.  I  felt  angry  that 
a  doctor  had  been  called  in,  as  I  had 
in  the  morning  (Saturday),  wished  her  to 
j  come  and  see  you.  I  thought,  however, 

!  as  she  had  not  done  so,  that  I  could  have 
!  attended  to  her  till  Monday,  and  then 
have  started  her  off  to  you.  However, 
the  doctor  came  and  ordered  her  barley- 
water,  sent  her  mixture  and  pills,  and 
gave  her  instructions  to  apply  a  blister 
which  he  would  send,  to  the  back  of  her 
neck.  As  soon  as  I  heard  this  I  said, 
“  She  shall  not  have  a  blister  applied  if 
I  know  it.”  She  had  already  taken  some 
of  the  medicine  and  two  of  the  pills,  but 
I  stopped  this,  and  immediately  set  to 
work  and  prepared  her  some  tea  of  yar¬ 
row  and  clivers,  with  cayenne  pepper, 
and  put  a  brick  into  the  fire  to  heat  for  a 
vapour-bath.  She  felt  faint  and  I  gave 
her  a  small  lamb  chop  (versus  barley- 
water).  When  all  was  ready,  I  applied 
the  bath,  got  her  to  bed,  gave  her  some 
of  the  tea  I  had  made,  and  the  result 
was  a  profuse  perspiration,  instant  relief, 
and  a  sound  sleep.  I  gave  her,  during 
the  night,  a  draught  or  two  of  the  tea 
when  she  complained  of  thirst.  In  the 
morning,  of  course,  she  was  better.  I 
gave  her  a  good  breakfact  in  bed,  made 
a  little  broth  for  her  lunch,  she  ate  a 
hearty  dinner,  and  there  was  a  healthy 
moisture  on  her  skin  all  the  day.  I  also 
prepared  some  medicine  as  follows,  from 
the  herbs  I  had  in  the  house:  yarrow, 
clivers,  red  raspberry  leaves,  centaury, 
and  half  a  dozen  bitter  almonds,  of  which, 
I  advised  her  to  take  half  a  wineglassfull 
,  three  times  a  day,  and  to  regulate  her 
bowels  by  compound  pill  of  aloes  if 
l  necessary. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  was  surprised 
at  her  altered  condition ;  and  of  course 
attributed  it  to  his  own  treatment 


(although  he  did  not  say  so).  He  was, 
however,  undeceived  by  being  told  that  I 
had  not  allowed  the  blister  to  be  applied, 
but  had  used  the  vapour  bath  instead; 
upon  which,  he  desired  my  wife  to  tell 
me  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
Thanks  to  you,  doctor,  I  do  appear  to 
know  something  about  it ;  and  I  should 
say,  results  ought  to  have  closed  his 
lips  against  such  remark.  I  should  have 
said  that  my  wife  is  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  constitution,  and  I  think,  instead 
of  extracting  heat  from  the  body  by 
blistering,  she  required  what  was  already 
in  her  to  be  equally  distributed,  and,  if 
possible,  more  added.  The  remedies  ap¬ 
plied  accomplished  the  desired  object,  I 
think,  in  a  much  more  speedy  and  natural 
way  than  blistering  would  have  done. 

The  medical  gentleman  objected  to  the 
great  moisture  on  her  skin  and  said  that 
his  medicine  would  have  caused  sufficient 
perspiration — if  so,  why  did  he  order  a 
blister  ?  Surely  both  were  not  necessary, 
and  I  doubt  if  blistering  would  have 
effected  equilibrium  in  the  system :  more 
likely  would  have  caused  a  greater  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  part  affected. 

One  of  my  children,  a  little  boy,  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  was 
taken  very  ill  yesterday  evening.  He 
had  complained  of  languor  all  day  on 
Saturday.  Yesterday  morning  when  he 
woke,  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  chest. 
(He  had  had  a  few  cherries,  and  these  may 
have  produced  the  pain.)  When  I  saw 
him  he  was  very  pale,  lips  and  cheeks, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  sweat  on  his  fore¬ 
head  and  face.  I  gave  him  a  pill  (aloes). 
Shortly  after  he  was  sick.  I  told  his 
mother  to  get  him  ready  for  a  vapour- 
bath;  I  made  some  yarrow  tea;  adminis¬ 
tered  both  when  ready,  and  he  was  very 
soon  in  bed  and  asleep.  I  also  made 
some  medicine  of  what  herbs  I  had  in 
the  house :  red  raspberry,  clivers,  yarrow, 
horehound  and  four  bitter  almonds.  He 
drank  freely  of  yarrow  tea;  I  gave  him  a 
little  of  the  bitters  (aloes),  and  at  dinner 
time  he  felt  hungry,  and  seemed  a  great 
deal  better.  I  gave  him  some  dinner 
which  he  enjoyed.  I  repeated  the  bitters 
two  or  three  times  during  the  day.  He 
was  able  to  sit  up  and  arouse  himself 
towards  evening  and  wanted  to  be  dressed. 
I  left  him  asleep  when  I  came  away  to 
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business,  and  hope  to  meet  him  and  the 
rest  of  my  family  as  I  return  to-night. 
You  see,  I  am  getting  quite  a  doctor.  I 
am  very  thankful  to  you  for  writing  your 
valuable  works,  four  of  which  I  possess ; 
and  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  out 
the  doctors  from  my  dwelling,  by  atten¬ 
tively  following  the  directions  you  have 
so  plainly  given. 

I  must  add,  that  I  am  doctoring  myself 
also,  and  do  not  find  it  necessary  ever  to 
come  to  you  now.  I  am  getting  along 
first-rate  by  using  your  remedies.  I  am 
|  satisfied  that  yours  are  Nature’s  remedies, 
j  sent  by  the  God  of  Nature  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  you  use  them,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  I  believe  they  must  be  effectual. 
Let  all  praise  be  given  to  Him,  whilst  we 
seek  to  use  the  means  He  has  appointed 
to  restore  and  preserve  the  most  valuable 
of  his  gifts — health. 

My  other  little  boy  yesterday  com¬ 
plained  of  pain  in  passing  his  water. 
I  made  him  some  tea  of  yarrow  and 
clivers ;  and  when  I  returned  at  night 
I  heard  that  just  before,  he  had  voided 
a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  and 
immediately  after  he  could  skip  and 
jump  as  heretofore. — Believe  me,  dear 
Doctor,  your  most  obedient  and  grateful 
servant,  J.  H.  Crane. 

20,  Sussex  Road,  Holloway,  RT.,  1859. 

A  CURE  OF  LIYER  AND  NER¬ 
VOUS  DISEASES. 

TO  DR.  COFFIN. 

Dear  Sir,— -I  feel  it  my  duty  to  return 
my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your  great 
kindness  and  skilful  attention  to  me, 
thinking  it  might  be  a  benefit  to  others. 
I  have  addressed  these  few  lines  to  you, 
feeling  certain  that  I  should  have  sunk 
I  under  my  diseases  of  the  liver  and  nerves, 
especially  as  I  have  taken  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  medical  men  of  reputed  skill. 
At  length  I  was  persuaded  to  try  your 
skill,  which,  I  am  most  truly  thankful  to 
say,  has  done  me  so  much  good,  that  I 
have  quite  recovered,  after  all  others 
failed.  Thinking  it  may  be  a  great 
benefit  to  others  that,  by  trusting  to  the 
Almighty  and  placing  confidence  in  you, 
and  not  to  think,  if  they  are  worse  while 
under  your  care,  you  are  doing  them  no 
good,  for  that  is  a  time  they  are  getting 
better.  If  at  any  time  I  can  benefit  others 


by  sending  them  to  you,  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  so  to  do.  Allow  me, 
dear  sir,  to  remain  your  most  humble  and 
grateful  servant,  II.  Roberson. 

I,  Shoreditch,  July  loth,  1859. 


ON  MEASLES. 

A  CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  PATIENT  HAS  HAD 
TWO  ATTACKS  OF  MEASLES. 

Eleanor  Duckett,  aged  about  seven 
years,  residing  at  Bath-row,  Birmingham, 
seemed  to  her  parents  to  be  sickening 
from  about  July  15th,  and  continued 
daily  to  become  more  feverish,  and  at 
night  was  much  disturbed  in  her  sleep  by 
alarming  visions.  This  continued  up  to 
about  the  19tli,  when  a  rash  began  to 
appear  on  her  face  and  upper  part  of  her 
body.  This  was  accompanied  by  conges¬ 
tion  and  weeping  of  the  eyes,  and  a 
sneezing  and  discharge  from  the  nose, 
and  by  a  hacking  cough.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  20th,  I  was  called  upon  by 
her  father  to  visit  her,  who  said  she  had 
got  scarlatina.  On  hearing  of  her  symp¬ 
toms,  which  were  not  very  exactly  de¬ 
scribed  by  her  father,  who  had  not  entered 
very  minutely  into  the  particulars  of  his 
child’s  case,  I  asked  him  did  he  think  it 
was  measles.  “  Oh,  no,”  he  answered, 
“he  thought  that  was  not  possible,  for 
she  had  had  measles  when  she  was  about 
two  or  three  years  old.”  I  accompanied 
him  to  see  her,  and  seeing  the  unmis- 
takeable  symptoms,  I  at  once  pronounced 
the  case  to  be  one  of  measles.  The 
parents  could  scarcely  think  it  possible, 
who  both  remembered  her  former  well- 
marked  attack  of  measles.  I  ordered  the 
child  herbal  sudorifics,  in  order  to  throw 
the  disease  well  out.  These  were  pre¬ 
pared  from  pennyroyal,  yarrow,  and 
raspberry-leaves,  a  tea  made  from  which 
she  was  to  have  freely,  and  of  sudorific 
powders  one  night  and  morning,  and  a 
sirup  of  lobelia  to  relieve  her  cough. 
Her  fever  was  very  high  at  first,  but 
under  this  line  of  treatment  she  was  con¬ 
valescent  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  July.  I 
may  just  here  say,  I  have  lately  attended 
many  severe  cases  of  measles,  and  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  nearly  similar  to  the  above, 
and  by  so  doing  I  have  never  had  a  fatal 
case.  How  different  from  the  results  of 
the  allopathic  or  mineral  treatment,  which, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  mortality 
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of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  Times 
of  Wednesday,  July  27th,  there  have 
been  seven  fatal  cases  of  measles ,  whoop¬ 
ing-cough,  and  croup,  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  23rd  July.  It  would  be  well 
j  for  the  public  if  the  faculty  would  pursue 
a  simple  and  safe  course  similar  to  one  I 
have  just  sketched;  and  if  instead  of 
|  using  their  so-called  cooling  method  of 
j  treatment  in  these  and  other  feverish 
|  cases,  they  were  to  copy  nature  and  in- 
!  crease  the  fever  until  they  succeeded  in 
producing  a  free  perspiration,  they  and 
the  public  would  have  to  lament  much 
less  frequently  those  unnecessary  fatal 
cases  of  fever.  If  the  faculty  will  not 
have  recourse  to  this  salutary  and  wise 
course  of  treatment,  let  the  public  adopt 
it  for  themselves ;  and,  to  be  able  to  do  it, 
let  every  householder  in  England,  who  has 
the  means,  provide  himself  or  herself 
with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide  to  Health,” 
and  act  in  accordance  to  its  instructions, 
and  by  so  doing  they  will  both  save 
expense,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
the  lives  of  their  children.  Reader,  be 
not  deceived  any  longer  by  the  nonsense 
of  the  faculty. 

Geo.  Caldwell,  M.R.C.S.I. 

CUTANEOUS  ERUPTION. 

Mrs.  Shakespear,  aged  fifty,  residing  at 
Winsen  Green,  near  the  New  Prison, 
Birmingham,  applied  at  the  Botanic 
Dispensary  for  advice  for  her  complaint, 
a  very  widely  spread  and  painful  skin 
eruption,  extending  from  the  neck  to 
i  between  the  shoulders.  This  was  nearly 
|  one  mass  of  sore,  almost  entirely  stripped 
|  of  skin,  and  where  the  skin  was  still 
adherent,  it  was  separated  from  the  deeper 
layers  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  irri- 
;  tating  serum,  so  that  it  stood  up  in  large 
bullae,  or  blobs,  or  blisters.  She  applied 
for  advice  May  12th,  1856,  and  said  she 
had  laboured  under  it  for  eight  months  ; 
in  addition  to  this,  she  was  affected  by 
a  continual  noise  in  her  head,  like  the 
rushing  or  boiling  of  water.  Prior  to 
her  coming  under  the  botanic  treatment, 
she  had  been  under  the  most  esteemed 
homoeopathic  practitioner  in  Birmingham. 
She  says  she  got  no  benefit  under  this 
system  of  trifling  whatever,  although  it 
cost  something  considerable  for  the  sugar 
of  milk  infinitesimals.  When  she  came 


under  the  botanic  course  of  treatment, 
she  was  altogether  in  a  bad  state  of  health; 
she  continued  under  it  from  May  the 
12th,  until  June  the  6th,  1856 ;  she  said 
she  felt  herself  to  improve  from  the  very 
first ;  she  rapidly  recovered,  and  being 
cured  she  left  off  having  medicine  at  the 
time  mentioned  above,  and  she  continues 
quite  well  in  every  respect  up  to  the  : 
present  time,  December  29th,  1858.  Her  j 
treatment  was  a  combination  of  tonic  and 
purifying  and  corrective  mixtures,  prepared 
from  nearly  the  following :  quassia  wood, 
burdock  root  and  seeds,  water  dock,  yellow 
dock,  sassafras  bark,  mountain  flax,  cen¬ 
taury,  agrimony,  bogbean,  clivers,  wood- 
sage  and  yarrow,  and  to  a  mixture,  pre¬ 
pared  as  we  do  under  a  ’water-bath  for  con¬ 
densing  the  steam,  was  added  extract  of 
taraxacum.  She  had  also  a  lotion,  which  || 
she  was  to  keep  constantly  to  the  parts,  j , 
and  took,  as  a  corrective  to  the  general 
glandular  system,  compound  lobelia  pills, 
one  after  each  meal:  and  so  she  was  cured. 
Reported  by  G.  Caldwell,  M.R.C.S.I. 

34,  W orcester-street ,  Birmingham. 

MUSCULAR  POWER. 

That  contractile  power  which  resides 
in  the  muscular  or  living  fibre,  is  a 
phenomenon  the  most  wonderful  and 
perplexing  of  all.  When  we  cannot  i 
reach  the  true  point,  the  mind  too  often 
condescends  to  the  most  trifling  pursuits ;  | 

and  so,  when  the  older  physiologists  could  ! 
not  understand  the  intrinsic  nature  of  this  j 
muscular  power,  they  endeavoured  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  size,  the  colour,  and  other  ex¬ 
ternal  properties  of  the  fibre ;  foolishly 
desiring  to  know  what,  if  known,  could  be 
of  no  avail.  Colour  was  believed  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  constitution  of  a  muscle;  but 
in  fowls,  in  amphibious  animals,  in  fishes, 
in  worms  and  insects,  through  all  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  animals  of  different  species 
or  different  sizes,  the  colours  of  the 
muscular  fibre  change.  In  fishes  and  in 
insects,  it  is  entirely  white ;  even  in  the 
human  body,  it  is  not  essentially  red: 
the  blood  which  makes  the  fibre  red  may 
be  washed  away.  Then  why  should 
we  define  a  muscle  by  that  accidental 
property  which  it  so  often  wants,  and  of  j 
which  it  may  be  so  easily  deprived,  while  j 
we  may  define  it  more  truly  by  its  con¬ 
tractile  power,  the  only  evidence  of  its 
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nature,  and  its  chief  distinction  in  the 
system  ?  for  the  contraction  of  the  iris  con¬ 
stitutes  its  nature  :  it  is  a  muscle  by  truer 
marks  than  by  its  colour ;  and,  by  the  same 
rule,  the  muscles  of  the  least  insect  are  as 
perfect  as  the  muscles  of  a  man. 

Philosophers  of  the  last  age  had  been  at 
i  infinite  pains  to  find  the  ultimate  fibre  of 
muscles,  thinking  to  discover  its  properties 
in  its  form;  but  they  saw  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  glasses  which  they  used,  or  to 
their  practice  and  skill  in  that  art  which  is 
now  almost  forsaken.  Some  found  the 
fibres  to  be  of  one  equal  size  in  all  crea¬ 
tures,  however  various ;  others  found  them 
proportioned  to  the  size,  or  age,  or 
strength  of  their  subject;  but  even  such 
discrepancies  are  trivial  to  those  which, 
in  one  of  the  greatest  of  these  minute 
philosophers,  are  found  almost  in  the  same 
page ;  sometimes  affirming  the  ultimate 
fibre  to  be  greater  or  smaller,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  subject,  and  again 
making  them  of  equal  size,  in  the  whale 
and  in  the  insect. 

Others,  less  troubled  about  the  size  of 
these  ultimate  fibres,  had  conceived 
notions  of  their  form,  which,  in  the 
credulity  of  the  times,  rose  into  the  im¬ 
portance  of  doctrines,  and,  from  the  first 
raw  conceptions  of  their  authors,  were 
finally  proved  by  the  microscope,  forsooth ; 
and  while  one  author  was  drawing  his 
rhomboidal  fibres,  all  conjoined  in  regular 
succession,  and  another  describing  them 
also  from  the  microscope,  as  consisting  of 
six  cylindrical  fibres,  involved  in  a  spiral 
one,  a  third  was  reckoning  the  fibres  as  a 
succession  of  spherical  bodies ;  and  Oowper 
thought  that  he  was  injecting  with  quick¬ 
silver  chains  of  bells  jointed  with  each 
other.  For  the  honour  of  the  age,  these 
vanities  are  forgotten  now. 

Physiologists  have,  by  a  late  sense  of 
their  own  weakness,  been  at  last 
humbled  to  this  becoming  but  unwilling 
acknowledgment,  that  this  contractility 
of  the  muscles  is  an  original  endowment 
of  this  living  matter  derived  from  the 
Creator,  imparted  in  a  way  which  we 
cannot  know,  and  so  attached  to  the  orga¬ 
nisation  of  the  muscular  fibre,  that  where 
its  organisation  is  destroyed,  this  power  is 
lost.  We  have  resigned  the  search  after 
a  mechanical  or  physical  cause,  and  seek 
only  to  learn  the  properties  of  this  living 


power,  and  the  excitements  by  which  it  is 
moved.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to 
define  this  power,  distinguishing  it  from 
those  feelings  or  motions  which  result 
from  the  nerves.  The  vis  insita  is  that 
power  which  belongs  to  muscles,  and  is  the 
source  of  motion.  The  vis  nervea  is  that 
property  which  is  peculiar  to  nerves,  is  the 
source  of  feeling,  and  the  cause  of  volun¬ 
tary  motion,  relating  chiefly  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  consciousness  of  life;  for  life  and 
motion  exist  even  in  plants,  and  in  many 
creatures,  which  not  having  nerves,  have 
neither  consciousness  nor  enjoyment,  and 
in  which  the  place  of  feeling  is 
supplied  by  some  analogous  inherent 
power. 

This  irritable  power,  residing  in  muscles, 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  property  by 
which  muscles  feel  and  re-act,  upon  certain 
stimuli  being  applied,  and  that,  while 
certain  orders  of  muscles  are  obedient  to 
their  own  stimuli  only,  as  the  heart  to  the 
blood,  the  bladder  to  the  urine,  other 
orders  of  the  muscles  are  ready  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  will.  And  above 
all,  so  little  dependant  is  this  action  upon 
the  brain,  that  it  is  as  perfect  in  animals 
which  have  no  brain,  and  is  for  a  time  very 
perfect  in  the  parts  which  have  been 
severed  from  the  systems  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  power,  inherent  in  the 
muscular  fibre,  belonging  to  its  consti¬ 
tution,  and  not  derived  from  without,  is 
the  vis  insita  or  irritability  of  Haller,  the 
vis  vitalis  of  Goerter,  the  oscillation  of 
Boerhaave,  and  the  tonic  power  of 
Stahl.  It  is  seen  in  the  spontaneous  and 
tremulous  contractions  of  muscles  when 
lacerated,  as  in  wounds,  -when  cut  in  ope¬ 
rations,  when  entirely  separated  from  the 
body,  as  in  experiments  upon  animals, 
like  that  tremulous  motion  which  we 
often  feel  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
without  any  evident  cause,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  will.  Even  when  the 
body  is  dead  to  all  appearance,  and  the 
nervous  power  gone,  this  contractile 
power  remains ;  so  that  if  a  body  be 
placed  in  certain  attitudes  before  it  be 
cold,  its  muscles  will  contract,  and  it  will 
be  fixed  in  that  posture  till  the  organisa¬ 
tion  yields  and  begins  to  be  dissolved.  It 
is  the  same  inherent  power  by  which 
a  cut  muscle  contracts  and  leaves  a  gap. 
This  is  but  a  faint  indication  of  that  latent 
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power  which  can  be  easily  excited  to  the 
most  violent  motions,  and  on  which  all  the 
|  strength  of  the  muscles  depends;  for  the 
j  ligaments,  tendons,  bursae  of  joints,  and  all 
I !  those  parts  which  have  no  such  power,  are 
|  capable  of  bearing  the  same  weight  when 
dead  as  when  alive.  But  such  is  the 
dependance  of  the  muscle  on  this  vital 
endowment,  that  the  moment  it  dies,  its 
power  is  gone ;  and  the  muscle  which 
could  lift  a  hundred  pounds  while  alive, 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  a  few  pounds 
when  dead.  This  latent  power  may  be 
brought  into  full  action  by  various 
stimuli.  The  latent  power  itself  is  called 
vis  insita,  the  acting  power  put  into 
action ;  or  the  proof  of  the  vis  insita,  upon 
applying  stimuli,  is  called  the  irritability 
i  of  muscles.  This  irritability  is  so  far  in¬ 
dependent  of  nerves,  and  so  little  con¬ 
nected  with  feeling,  which  is  the  province 
'  of  the  nerves,  that  upon  stimulating  any 
|  muscle  by  touching  it  with  a  caustic,  or 
irritating  with  a  sharp  point,  or  driving 
the  electric  spark  through  it,  or  exciting 
with  the  metallic  conductors,  as  of  silver 
and  zinc,  the  muscle  instantly  contracts ; 

|  although  the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be 
tied,  although  the  nerve  be  cut  so  as  to 
separate  the  muscle  entirely  from  all  con¬ 
nection  with  the  system,  although  the 
muscle  itself  be  separated  from  the  body, 
although  the  creature  upon  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  is  performed  may  have  lost  all 
sense  of  feeling,  and  have  been  long 
apparently  dead.  Thus,  a  muscle  cut 
from  the  limb,  trembles  and  palpitates 
|  long  after;  the  heart  separated  from  the 
j  body  contracts  when  irritated;  bowels 
i  when  torn  from  the  body  continue  their 
'  peristaltic  motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the 
table,  ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only 
when  they  become  stiff,  and  cold ;  and 
too  often  in  the  human  body  the  vis 
insita  loses  the  exciting  power  of  the 
nerves,  and  then  palsy  ensues ;  or,  losing 
all  the  governance  of  the  nerves,  the  vis 
insita,  acting  without  this  regulating 
power,  falls  into  partial  and  general  con¬ 
vulsions.  Thence  comes  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  irritability  of  muscles  and 
the  sensibility  of  nerves;  for  the  irrita- 
I  bility  of  muscles  survives  the  animal,  as 
|  when  it  is  active  after  death ;  survives 
the  life  of  the  part,  or  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  system,  as  in  universal  palsy,  where 


the  vital  motions  continue  entire  and  j 
perfect,  and  where  the  muscles,  though 
not  obedient  to  the  will,  are  subject  to 
irregular  and  violent  actions ;  and  it  sur- 
vives  the  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
system,  as  where  animals  very  tenacious 
of  life  are  cut  into  parts ;  but  sensibility,  j 
the  property  of  the  nerves  and  of  the 
sensorium,  give3  the  various  modifications 
of  sense,  as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest ; 
gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to 
its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  ! 
the  eye  is  sensible,  and  the  skin  is  sen¬ 
sible  ;  but  their  appointed  stimuli  produce 
no  motions  in  these  parts ;  they  are  sen¬ 
sible,  but  not  irritable.  The  heart,  the 
intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer  to 
stimuli  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli 
by  which  these  contractions  are  produced, 
or  at  least  they  do  not  convey  that  feeling 
to  the  brain.  The  muscular  parts  have 
all  the  irritability  of  the  system ;  while 
nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the 
system,  and  have  the  power  of  exciting 
motion  without  the  power  of  motion. 

The  vis  insita  is  a  power  that  is  in  con¬ 
tinual  force,  preserving  the  parts  ready 
for  their  proper  stimuli,  whatever  these 
may  be ;  one  set  obeying  their  own  pecu¬ 
liar  stimuli,  while  others  are  obedient  to 
the  influence  of  the  will.  The  heart  is 
stimulated  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
its  blood ;  the  stomach  by  the  presence  of 
food  ;  the  intestines  by  their  contents  ; 
the  urine  stimulates  the  bladder  ;  the 
venereal  appetite  stimulates  the  genital 
system  ;  the  foetus  stimulates  the  womb  ;  ; 
and  the  voluntary  muscles  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  guess  at  a  thing  so  little 
known)  are  excited  by  the  nerves,  and 
so  are  obedient  to  the  will ;  for,  to  our 
limited  view,  the  nerves  seem  to  be  the 
sole  messengers  of  these  commands,  and 
any  stimulus  to  the  nerves  moves  the 
muscles  like  the  commands  of  the  will. 
The  absence  of  the  due  stimulus  to  each, 
or  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  stimuli  in  j 
too  great  power,  will  excite  irregular  j 
motions,  as  fulness  of  blood  in  the  heart,  j 
poisons  in  the  stomach,  acrimonies  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  the  passions  of  anger 
or  fear  in  the  system  of  the  voluntary 


muscles.  The  due  stimuli  preserve  their 
right  tone  and  action;  but  these  violent 
stimuli  hurt  their  irritability  or  moving 
power ;  the  heart  acts  weakly  after  fevers ; 
the  appetite  is  languid  after  debauch ;  the 
limbs  are  weakened  by  labour ;  and  the 
whole  system  is  ruined  by  excess.  Thus, 
the  functions  by  which  the  system  lives — 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and 
the  womb ;  the  various  sorts  of  vessels  by 
which  the  fluids  are  conveyed — are  provi¬ 
dently  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
will ;  for  these  are  the  machines  of  the 
system,  whose  motions  could  not  stop, 
must  not  be  interrupted,  nor  lowered,  nor 
raised,  but  must  move  and  act  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  system.  Not  left  to 
the  irregularities  or  carelessness  of  volun¬ 
tary  motions,  they  are  governed  each  by 
its  own  peculiar  stimulus,  and  act  in  a 
continued  and  equal  course. 

Thus,  there  are  in  the  body  two  living 
powers,  which  are  as  cause  and  effect  in 
all  the  motions  of  our  system.  The 
nerves  stand  as  an  intermedium  betwixt 
all  external  objects  and  our  general  sense; 
by  the  impressions  through  these  come 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  all  the  motives  to 
action ;  by  the  will,  returned  through 
other  nerves,  all  voluntary  motions  ensue. 
Thus  are  the  nerves  as  internuncii  be¬ 
twixt  the  external  impression  and  the 
moving  power.  But  nerves  were  never 
known  to  move  under  the  influence  of 
stimuli :  the  moving  power  is  another 
property  of  a  distinct  part  of  our  body, 
having  its  own  arrangement  of  particles, 
and  its  own  peculiar  form.  All  motion, 
then,  proceeds  from  the  joint  operation  of 
either  power ;  the  nerves  convey  the  im¬ 
pressions,  while  the  muscles  contain  the 
power ;  and  it  is  here,  as  in  other  natural 
effects,  the  external  cause  changes,  while 
the  inherent  property,  the  subject  of  its 
operation,  remains  the  same.  Some  have, 
with  reasori,  supposed  that  the  nervous 
power  is  the  regulator  of  the  system  ;  it 
is  the  property  suited  to  all  the  supports 
of  life,  upon  which  they  act,  and  by 
which  they  maintain  their  power  over 
our  body,  but  is  subject  to  continual 
changing;  it  rises  and  it  falls,  is  perfect 
or  low;  but  the  energy  of  the  muscle, 
which  is  to  answer  to  this  power,  remains 
ever  the  same,  while  its  organisation 
remains  ;  the  nervous  power  is  exhausted 


and  languid ;  but  the  muscular  power  is 
always  perfect,  always  ready  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  stimuli,  or  for  the  commands 
of  the  will. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANCAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser- 
j  vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circurn- 
tances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

(  Continued  from  p.  275.) 

ROOTS,  ETC'. 

7  *  Broad  Beans . 

8  *  Cabbage  or 
Greens. 

9  *  *  Carrots. 

10  *  *  Parsnips. 

11  *  *  Peas. 


POT-HERBS, 


Asparagus. 

Cauliflower  heart 
French  Beans. 

4  Mealy  Potatoes. 

5  Spinach. 

6  *  Turnips. 

The  whole  of  the  individuals  in  the  above 
list  are  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  dyspeptic 
as  suspicious  articles  of  food;  as  being 
likely  to  disagree ;  and  consequently  the 
effects  which  they  produce  on  the 
stomach,  during  digestion,  ought  to  be 
noticed.  In  point  of  fact,  food  should 
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never  be  felt  in  the  stomach  at  all ;  and 
whenever  it  is  felt,  to  however  small  a  de¬ 
gree,  there  is  evidence  that  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  are  deranged ;  and  that 
the  food  has  not  been  adapted  to  its 
powers  or  its  condition.  Asparagus, 
eaten  with  salt  only,  without  butter  or 
sauce,  almost  always  agrees ;  yet  there  are 
cases  of  dyspepsia  in  which  even  this 
produces  disturbance.  As  the  article 
stands  lower  in  the  list  it  is,  of  course, 
more  indigestible.  The  marked  articles 
ought,  at  all  times,  to  be  shunned  by  the 
dyspeptic ;  and  even  the  others  ought 
always  to  be  eaten  by  him  sparingly , 
without  sauce;  and  their  effects  to  be 
carefully  watched. 


VEGETABLES  EATEN  UNCOOKED. 


1  Watercress. 

2  Mustard. 

3  Cress. 

4  Lettuce. 


5  Celery. 

6  Radish ,  scraped. 

7  *  Onion. 

8  *  *  Cucumber. 


The  three  first-mentioned  articles  in  the 
above  list,  watercress,  mustard,  and  cress, 
contain  each  of  them,  a  peculiar  essential 
oil,  which  is  palatable  to  most,  and  is  a 
very  grateful  stimulus  to  the  stomach  and 
the  appetite. 

Lettuce  contains  a  narcotic  principle 
which  is  the  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  eaten  unrestrainedly,  unless  in  the 
evening. 

Celery,  if  quite  sound  and  fine,  and 
only  the  centre  is  eaten,  almost  always 
agrees  even  with  the  confirmed  dyspeptic. 

The  digestibility  of  radishes  is  more 
doubtful ;  but  if  they  are  carefully  scraped, 
to  free  them  from  the  acrid  skin,  they  may 
be  tried  cautiously. 

Onions  ought  to  be  avoided  by  most 
dyspeptics. 

Cucumbers  ought  never  to  be  eaten. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  points  on  which 
“  doctors  do  not  disagree.” 


FRUITS  AND  SEEDS. 


1  Orange. 

2  Strawberry . 

3  Raspberry. 

4  Pineapple. 

5  Grape. 

6  Currant. 

7  Gooseberry. 

8  Peach,  Nectarine, 

Apricot. 


9  Apple ,  Pear . 

10  *  Cherry. 

11  *  Plum. 

12  *  Walnut, Chest¬ 
nut. 

13  *  Hazelnut,  Fil¬ 
bert. 

14  *  *  Melon. 


The  above  is  a  tolerably  long  list  of  the 


fruits  and  seeds  which  are  usually  pro¬ 
curable  in  England,  and  important  from 
being  generally  used.  A  few  observations 
are  all  that  I  shall  indulge  in.  The  juice 
alone  ought  to  be  swallowed ;  the  skin  or 
other  matters  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Perfectly  ripe  fruit,  eaten  in  moderation 
and  at  proper  times,  seldom  does  harm. 
The  acidity  of  fruits  is  that  which  con¬ 
stitutes  their  chief  objection ;  and  the 
dyspeptic  must,  at  all  times,  eat  them  with 
much  caution.  Fruits  ought  not  to  be 
eaten  by  him  after  his  meals,  for  then  not 
only  are  they  unnecessary,  but  they  are 
worse  ;  they  interfere  with  the  process  of 
digestion  and  not  unoften  wholly  inter¬ 
rupt  it.  The  best  time  for  eating  fruits  is 
the  forenoon,  between  breakfast  and  din¬ 
ner.  The  stomach  is  then  in  that  state  of 
repose  which  fits  it  for  their  digestion,  by 
devolving  to  them  its  whole  attention,  an 
attention  undisturbed  by  other  business. 
If,  then,  the  time  at  which  fruits  are 
eaten  is  attended  to ;  if  the  juice  only 
is  swallowed,  and  if  they  are  partaken 
of  sparingly,  and  if  those  marked  as 
indigestible  are  avoided,  they  will  seldom 
do  harm.  But,  after  all,  a  man  must 
attend  to  his  own  sensations,  and  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  eating  them  by  their 
effects  on  his  stomach. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  I  here 
mention  the  foreign  dried  fruits,  both 
because  they  are  very  much  eaten,  and 
because  almost  everybody  thinks  them  to 
be  so  perfectly  harmless,  so  easily  diges¬ 
tible,  that  the  unpleasant  effects  produced 
by  them  are  hardly  ever  attributed  to 
them,  but  are  more  usually  laid  upon  some 
other  article  of  diet,  which  is  perhaps  no 
more,  perhaps  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
they  are.  I  have  said  that  the  skins  of 
fruits  are  very  indigestible;  in  fact,  the 
most  of  them  are  not  digested  at  all,  but 
are  parted  with  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  they  are  swallowed.  It  is  so  with 
dried  fruits ;  and  as  it  is  evidently  im¬ 
possible  to  eat  them  without  swallowing 
the  skins,  they  often  irritate  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  prima  via,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lower 
bowels.  Dried  currants  or  plums  ought 
not,  then,  to  be  put  into  the  invalid’s 
pudding  or  bread.  The  dyspeptic  ought 
seldom,  if  ever,  to  eat  them.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  put  a  few  dried 
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currants  into  the  pudding  made  for  the 
sick-room;  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
add  a  few  dried  currants  into  bread  made 
for  a  man  who  is  debarred  from  the  use 
of  butter.  Let  me  hope  that  these  obser¬ 
vations  may  be  a  partial  means  of  causing 
the  practice  to  be  discontinued. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  preserves  are 
to  be  allowed  to  the  sick  or  the  dyspeptic 
(a  practice  by  the  way  which  is  not 
always  judicious)  it  is  well  to  prefer 
jelly,  or  the  juice  and  pulp  made  into 
a  confection  with  sugar,  to  jam,  in  which 
the  skin  and  seeds  are  likewise  present. 
Of  the  various  preserves,  I  would  direct 
the  invalid’s  attention  to  “Scotch  Orange 
Marmalade,”  as  being  one  of  the  best 
and  most  soothing  to  the  dyspeptic 
stomach.  It  is  made  of  the  bitter 
Seville  orange.  It  acts  as  a  grateful 
stimulus  to  the  stomach,  while  it  some¬ 
what  sooths  its  irritability.  The  great 
objections  to  orange  inarm alade  are  the  su¬ 
gar  and  the  skins  of  the  oranges.  It  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  dyspeptic  with  less 
!  sugar  than  is  commonly  used,  and  instead 
of  the  skins  themselves,  an  infusion  from 
them  will  answer  every  purpose  of  flavour 
and  tonic,  without  running  the  risk  of 
irritating  the  prima  via  with  an  in¬ 
digestible  substance.  But  this  and  all 
preserves  are  improper  for  the  seriously 
afflicted  dyspeptic  or  invalid.  Some  of 
them,  however,  furnish  a  pleasant  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter,  and  are  in  many  cases 
{  very  properly  allowed. 

VEGETABLE  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  Starch.  2.  Gum.  3.  Sugar. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  be  almost  amused 
at  my  classing  starch  among  the  articles 
of  diet,  little  thinking  that  arrowroot, 
j  |  and  sago,  and  tapioca,  and  salep,  are  little 
else  than  starch.  Anv  one  of  these  forms 
a  light  and  not  unpalatable  diet  for  the 
invalid,  a  diet  which  is  by  most  preferred 
to  either  gruel  or  barley-water,  to  which 
articles  only  are  they  second  in  point  of 
digestibility. 

I  have  mentioned  gum  in  the  above 
table,  and  I  have  done  so  because  it  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  Iceland  moss  and 
Irish  moss,  one  of  which  was,  some  years 
back,  and  the  latter  of  which  has  more 
lately  been,  much  praised  as  a  beverage 
for  the  invalid,  not  to  mention  other  more 
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important  effects  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  them.  They  are  only  to  be  considered 
as  a  cheap  mode  of  procuring  mucilage, 
the  pure  state  of  which  is  gum-arabic. 
They  are  harmless,  and  easily  digested. 

Sugar  is  with  much  difficulty  digested. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  nutritious  of  all 
vegetable  substances,  and  perhaps  the  one 
which  is  hardest  of  digestion.  Let  the 
invalid  shun  it.  Let  the  mother  cease  to 
encourage  the  taste  for  it  in  its  various 
shapes,  which  is  common  to  nearly  all 
children.  There  is  no  one  solid  article  of 
diet  which  does  so  much  harm,  which  is 
the  remote,  and  often  unsuspected  cause 
of  so  much  evil.  Molasses  or  treacle,  the 
uncry stallisable  portion  of  sugar,  is,  in 
general,  more  digestible,  and  is  usually  j 
somewhat  laxative.  When  it  is  sufficiently  j 
so,  it  often  carries  off  its  own  deleterious 
effects.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  i 
honey,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent :  it  j 
is  much  more  digestible,  much  less  irri-  ! 
tating  to  the  stomach,  than  either  sugar  I 
or  treacle.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  j 
several  articles  of  food  which,  in  the  j 
many,  disturb  the  functions  of  the  sto-  j 
mach,  act,  in  the  few,  as  laxatives,  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  may,  with  some  j 
exceptions,  be  eaten  with  impunity. 

I 

1.  Tea.  2.  Coffee.  3.  Cocoa. 

In  the  face  of  the  many  strictures  with 
which  tea  has  of  late  been  visited,  I  have 
ventured  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  this 
list ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  much  of  the  odium  which  tea  has 
incurred,  would,  with  more  justice,  have 
been  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sugar 
which  is  taken  with  it,  and  the  quantity 
of  warm  water ,  with  which  it  is  the 
means  of  deluging  the  stomach.  My 
opinion  of  sugar  has  been  already  given 
freely;  and  it  only  remains  that  a  few  ! 
words  be  said  about  the  warm  water. 
Some  several  years  since,  it  became  some¬ 
how  the  fashion  for  dyspeptics  to  drive 
off  the  fit  of  indigestion  by  copious 
draughts  of  hot  water.  The  practice 
soon  told  a  fearful  tale.  In  the  course 
of  months,  rtdief  was  no  longer  afforded ; 
the  disease  became  worse ;  and,  in  no 
few  instances,  terminated  in  disorgani¬ 
sation,  or  in  struclural  derangement, 
organic  and  incurable  disease.  In  nearly 
all  the  cases,  the  fibres  of  the  stomach 
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were  essentially  weakened,  and  it  was 
thrown  into  an  almost  powerless  con¬ 
dition  ;  from  which  the  unhappy  sufferer 
was  only  relieved  by  a  protracted  per¬ 
severance  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
plainest  diet,  as  gruel,  arrow-root,  and 
sago.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
matter,  because  it  may  be  the  means  of 
checking  the  practice  in  some  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  consequences,  and  who 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that 
a  practice  seemingly  so  simple,  could  be 
attended  with  risks  so  great;  and  because 
it  will  assist  the  reader,  who  is  now  for 
the  first  time  thinking  of  these  matters, 
in  conceiving  that  the  warm  water,  which 
tea  is  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
stomach,  may  possibly  do  more  harm 
than  the  tea  itself.  Let  the  dyspeptic 
drink  his  tea  almost  cold ,  without  sugar  ; 
and,  if  it  agree  with  him,  let  him  add 
to  it  half  its  own  quantity  of  skimmed 
milk.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  a 
single  teacupful,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  much  liquid  taken  at  the  time  of 
eating,  makes  the  mass  of  ingesta,  on 
which  the  stomach  has  to  act,  too  thin  ; 
a  state  which  prevents  the  contractile 
powers  of  the  stomach  from  acting  upon 
them  readily. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Heaven  be  their  resource  who  have  no  other 
but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the  stock  of  which, 
I  fear,  is  no  way  sufficient  for  the  great  many 
claims  which  are  hourly  made  upon  it. — Sterne. 

Knowledge.— Of  all  our  desires,  perhaps  the 
desire  of  knowledge  is  that  of  which  the  gratifi¬ 
cations  are  the  most  pure  and  unmixed,  as  well 
as  the  most  permanent  ;  and  which,  being  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  to  cloy  or  satiate, 
affords  the  most  certain  and  ample  means  of 
durable  and  solid  happiness.  The  science  of  the 
philosopher,  by  giving  him  a  more  extended  view 
of  things,  makes  him  sensible  of  his  own  insigni¬ 
ficance  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  and  whilst  it  en¬ 
larges  his  understanding,  narrows  his  pretensions 
and  humbles  his  pride.  For  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  'pride  of  science ,  it  is  always  meek 
and  humble  compared  with  the  pride  of  igno¬ 
rance. — Martin’s  Christian  Lacon. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  Fast,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to,  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
(Sundays  excepted),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con-  s 
suited  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  six  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o'clock. 


FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spi  tal¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  2>d.  each. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204 J,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,”  j 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course  j 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.”  ij 
Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating  | 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can-  j 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I. 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor  j 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Long-continued  abstinence  is  one  among 
many  other  conditions  which  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  stomach.  Although 
this  fact  has  been  indistinctly  perceived 
since  the  time  of  Hunter,  we  are  indebted 
to  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret  for  distinctly 
establishing  it  in  a  series  of  observations, 
which  they  instituted  some  years  ago,  on 
the  influence  of  various  conditions  on  the 
blood.  In  one  of  their  experiments  three 
dogs  were  employed.  The  first  was  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  food  and  drink,  and 
lived  twenty-one  days ;  the  second  was 
deprived  of  food,  but  allowed  to  drink 
water,  and  lived  twenty-five  days;  and 
the  third  was  allowed  a  small  quantity 
of  soup  every  morning,  and  lived  thirty- 
three  days.  The  third  dog  was  the 
only  one  in  which  the  stomach  was  not 
ulcerated ;  and  the  unnatural  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  less  general  and  less  vivid  than  the 
others.  Its  case  seems  to  shew  that  even 
a  small  quantity  of  food,  if  it  contain  all 
the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition,  may 
hinder  those  destructive  changes  which 
are  caused  by  total  abstinence.  Although 
“evident  signs  of  inflammation”  were 
found  by  Andral  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
animals  on  which  he  experimented,  it 
does  not  appear,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  inflammatory  redness  of  the  stomach 
is  by  any  means  invariably  present  in 
deaths  from  starvation  in  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  similar  effects  are  produced  by 
a  long  persistence  in  food  which,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  quantity,  is  not  sufficiently 
varied  for  healthy  nutrition. 
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Inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  be 
excited  by  the  presence  of  some  noxious 
matter  in  the  blood,  as,  for  instance, 
arsenic,  &c.,  or  other  irritant  substances 
introduced  from  without,  or,  in  other 
words,  taken  through  the  mouth.”  Here, 
my  readers,  is  another  admission  by  an 
allopath  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
arising  from  the  practice  of  administering 
poisons,  notwithstanding  their  fondness 
for  prescribing  them.  Let  me  ask  you 
whether  you  can  have  the  least  confidence 
in  the  diplomatised,  registered,  allopathic 
dispenser  of  poisons?  If  any  one,  with 
even  the  least  grain  of  common  sense,  can 
employ  a  medical  man  who  uses  such 
means  for  the  cure  of  disease,  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  admission,  are  fraught  with 
consequences  so  dangerous,  all  we  can  say 
is,  the  party  deserves  to  suffer. 

“  Functional  disorder  of  the  stomach,” 
says  Dr.  Budd,  “may  result,  not  from 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach  merely, 
but  from  organic  disease  of  other  organs ; 
and  that  not  by  the  constitutional  dis¬ 
turbance  which  this  disease  sets  up,  or  by 
any  change  it  may  cause  in  the  state  of 
the  blood,  but  by  an  influence  transmitted 
through  the  nerves.  Irritation  of  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  or  the  uterus, 
from  certain  kinds  of  organic  disease, 
frequently  leads,  as  is  well  known,  to 
sympathetic  vomiting;  that  is,  vomiting 
caused  by  nervous  influence  reflected  from 
the  seat  of  disease  upon  the  muscles  which 
perform  this  act.  .  .  .  Whence 

we  may  safely  infer  that  the  reflex  ner¬ 
vous  influence  excites  not  merely  the  act 
of  vomiting,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  a 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.” 


Jf 
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On  the  deficient  secretion  of  the  gastric 
juice  Dr.  Chalmers  writes: — “A  too 
scanty  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  may 
arise  from  various  causes.  There  is  no 
defect,  moral1  or  physical,  so  frequently 
handed  down  from  parent  to  offspring  as 
i  the  inability  to  form  a  sufficiency  of  this 
*  secretion/’  Next  to  hereditary  predispo- 
I  sition  we  must  place  overwork  of  the 
J  mind,  prolonged  anxiety,  ambition,  &c., 
and,  finally,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and, 
t  in  a  less  degree,  indolent  and  sedentary 
habits,  and  the  consumption  of  more  food 
than  the  system,  with  so  little  tear  and 
wear,  requires.  From  any  of  these  it 
may  happen  that  the  gastric  juice  is  not 
secreted  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
|  purpose  of  digestion,  and,  consequently, 
indigestion  will  ensue. 

The  signs  of  a  deficiency  of  the  gastric 
juice  are: — 

1.  An  arrest  of  the  food  in  the  stomach. 

1  2.  Distress  after  eating  albuminous  sub- 

stances,  such  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  &c. 

3.  Decay  of  albuminous  substances  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  consequent 
stinking  gases  arising  from  that  decay. 

4.  The  appearance  of  unaltered  mus- 
j  cular  fibre  in  the  stools. 

j  The  food  in  these  cases  remains  undi- 
'  gested,  or  only  partially  digested,  in  the 
j!  stomach,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the 
natural  period— sometimes  for  twelve  or 
1  even  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  this 
slo\v  process  there  comes  on  a  sense  of 
weight  or  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  gradually  disappears  as 
;  the  food  becomes  dissolved  and  escapes 
S  from  the  stomach.  If  portions  of  food 
I  remain  undigested  many  hours,  they  irri- 
|  tate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
j  and  cause  headache,  a  slightly  furred 
tongue,  and  feelings  of  general  disorder. 

Not  unfrequent ly  the  irritation  of  the 
stomach  checks  secretion  in  the  liver  so 
as  to  render  the  complexion  sallow  ;  and 
in  nervous  persons  who  dine  late,  it 
greatly  disturbs  their  sleep. 

When  from  permanent  weakness  of  the 
stomach  the  digestion  is  habitually  feeble, 
the  body,  after  a  time,  is  imperfectly 
nourished,  the  blood  is  poor  in  globules, 
the  circulation  is  feeble,  the  extremities 
(  are  apt  to  be  cold,  the  spirits  are  depressed, 
i  and  the  various  powers  of  the  body  decline, 
j  The  remedies  for  habitual  slow  digestion 


consist  fully  as  much  in  the  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  diet  and  general  habits  as  in 
purely  medicinal  agents. 

The  gastric  juice  may,  in  part,  be  re¬ 
placed  by  water  drink;  and  hence  we 
often  find  a  draught  of  this  liquid,  an 
hour  or  two  after  meals,  will  remove  the 
discomfort  arising  from  difficult  solution 
of  meat  meals.  It  is  not  merely  the  di¬ 
lution  of  pungent,  irritating  matters  which 
is  effected  by  these  means,  but  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  consequent  absorption  of  the  de¬ 
cayed  nutrimentary  mass. 

The  comfort  arising  from  drinking  a  S 
short  time  after  meals  has  originated  the 
custom  of  tea  and  coffee  soon  after  the 
evening  dinner.  The  liquids  taken  are, 
however,  not  nearly  so  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  as  pure  cold  water  is;  and  many 
sufferers  from  sluggishly  secreted  gastric 
juice  will  find  from  this  latter  beverage  a 
relief  which  tea  or  coffee  can  never  give. 

The  water  may  be  made  pleasanter  by 
being  iced,  without  injury  to  digestion, 
for  the  freezing  temperature  does  not 
arrest  the  functions  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  probably,  too,  the  cold  giving  a  tone 
to  the  stomach  which  its  torpid,  congested 
condition  requires. 

A  lemon-water  ice  is  another  agreeable 
substitute  for  tea  or  coffee. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ANOTHER  GREAT  VICTORY: 

AN  ATTEMPT  OP  THE  MEDICAL  MEN  TO 
CRUSH  A  MEDICAL  BOTANIST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 
Sir,— A  plain  statement  of  facts  rela¬ 
ting  to  an  inquest  held  at  the  Mile  End 
Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  August  16th,  1859, 
touching  the  death  of  William  Ward, 
aged  forty-five  years. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  I 
received  a  note  requesting  me  to  see  the 
deceased,  William  Ward.  About  half¬ 
past  eight  I  went,  and  found  him  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a  sense  of  “  suffocation ;”  his  face 
very  pale,  pulse  full  and  quick.  I  in¬ 
quired  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  how 
it  was  they  had  not  sent  for  assistance 
before  ?  They  replied,  “  they  thought  it 
was  an  attack  of  indigestion,  or  spasm.” 

I  saw,  if  anything  was  to  be  done,  it  must 
be  immediate;  and  having  attended  the 
family  for  two  years,  I  reluctantly  at- 
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tempted  to  relieve  him  by  giving  him  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  acid  tincture  of  lobelia 
(which  article  I  never  leave  home  with¬ 
out).  Waiting  a  short  time,  and  finding 
no  beneficial  change,  his  having  had  a 
mustard  plaster  on  before  I  saw  him,  I 
ordered  the  son  to  return  with  me  for  a 
mixture,  which  W.  Ward  took,  according 
to  directions.  I  saw  him  again  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock  the  same  night,  and 
finding  him  no  better  in  his  breathing; 
but  he  had  passed  urine  the  first  time 
since  retiring,  about  one  o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  a  space  of  twenty-one 
hours.  This  relieved  him  a  little  in  that 
respect.  I  then  ordered  a  mustard  plaster, 
and  kept  it  on  about  thirty-five  minutes, 
which  relieved  his  breathing,  he  exclaim- 
'  ing,  “  I  can  breathe  better ;  but  take  it 
off.  I  cannot  bear  the  pain !”  I  gave  him 
another  teaspoonfui  of  the  lobelia,  and 
took  off  the  plaster;  the  suffocation  re¬ 
turned.  I  left  him  about  half-past  eleven 
o’clock,  with  orders  to  be  called  if  he  got 
worse.  The  lodger  called  me  up  about 
two  o’clock.  I  attended  directly  and  found 
him  dead ;  and  Mr.  Allnutt,  surgeon,  had 
been  called,  and  came  while  I  was  there ; 

1  of  course  pronounced  the  man  dead,  and 
left.  About  seven  o’clock  on  Monday 
evening,  a  policeman  came  to  tell  me 
that  a  post-mortem  examination  would 
|  take  place  that  evening,  at  seven  o’clock, 

|  and,  with  the  coroner’s  compliments,  that 
j  I  would  attend  myself,  or  send  a  surgeon 
j  to  attend  for  me.  I  attended  immediately 
|  myself,  and  waited  until  half-past  seven, 
j  when  Mr.  Allnutt  just  stepped  into  the 
I  passage,  and  saw  me  sitting  in  the  front 
room.  I  asked  him  when  the  post-mortem 
examination  would  take  place,  as  I  had 
been  waiting  half  an  hour.  He  apolo¬ 
gised,  and  said  the  cause  was  from  having 
a  serious  accident  at  the  hospital,  but  that 
it  would  take  place  directly.  He  then 
said,  44  Oh !  Mr.  Stroud,  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  employ  a  medical 
man  of  the  town  to  watch  this  case  for 
you.”  I  said  I  would  much  rather  not, 
but  would  do  it  myself.  He  said,  44  Well, 
I  merely  suggest  it,  and  think  it  would 
be  better.”  I  replied,  44No,  I  have  done 
it  before,  and  should  do  it  again.”  He 
said,  44  Well,  I  only  suggest  it.;”  and  left, 
saying  he  should  be  back  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  came  home,  finished 


putting  up  some  medicines  I  had  left,  and 
returned  to  the  house,  when  I  found  Mr. 
Allnutt  and  Mr.  Garrington,  surgeon  and 
magistrate,  in  the  bedroom  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  discussing  the  propriety  of  post¬ 
poning  the  examination  until  the  morning, 
at  ten  o’clock.  When  they  had  decided, 

I  asked  if  that  was  so,  and  Mr.  Garring¬ 
ton  said,  “Yes;  and  we  think,  Mr. 
Stroud,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
have  a  medical  man  of  the  town  to  watch 
the  case  for  you.”  I  said,  44  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rington,  you  are  aware  I  have  been  in  j 
practice  in  this  town  now  some  years, 
and  therefore  the  prejudice  against  me  is 
very  strong ;  besides,  I  know  of  no  me- 
diqal  man  in  this  or  neighbouring  towns 
that  I  would  trust  my  liberties  with.  ; 
Mr.  Garrington  :  44  Well,  we  have  nothing  \ 
to  do  with  it,  we  are  only  acting  under  Si 
the  coroner  s  warrant ,  not  to  allow  you  i 
in  the  room  during  the  examination.”  j 
I  replied,  it  was  most  unjust;  as,  on  a  . 
former  occasion,  when  there  was  three 
other  medical  men  present,  they  never 
objected  to  it,  and  it  was  very  unjust  not 
to  allow  it  now;  and  believing  they  were  ? 
acting  under  the  coroner’s  warrant,  I  gave 
way,  and  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Waters, 
surgeon,  from  London,  who  promptly 
attended,  and  arrived  at  the  house  about  j 
twenty  minutes  past  ten,  when,  as  Mr.  j 
Garrington  threatened  he  would  have, 
there  was  a  policeman  there  to  prevent 
me  entering  the  house,  contrary  to  the 
coroner  s  orders. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  inquest  was 
held,  the  coroner  asked  Mr.  Allnutt  for 
his  evidence,  as  he  had  charge  of  the  case, 
and  demanded  who  was  present  at  the 
examination  of  the  body  of  deceased. —  j 
“Mr.  Allnutt,  Mr.  Garrington.”  (Pause.)  I 
The  coroner  then  asked  if  Mr.  Stroud 
was  present.  I  replied,  44  No,  sir,  they 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  present.”  The  j 
coroner  icarmly  asked  why,  and  said,  > 
44 1  gave  strict  orders  you  were  to  be  j 
present.”  I  said,  44  Mr.  Garrington  and  j 
Mr.  Allnutt  both  asserted  they  were  act-  j| 
ing  on  your  warrant  not  to  allow  me  j- 
to  be  present.”  The  coroner  then  said,  || 
44  You  ought  to  have  been  present;  I  jj 
gave  orders  for  you  to  be,  and  you  ought  |j 
to  have  been,  there.”  I  thanked  him  for  j 
his  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  considered 
it  very  unjust  for  those  gentlemen  to  have  ; 
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taken  upon  themselves  to  act  so  contrary 
to  his  orders ;  and  so  that  portion  of  the 
subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Allnutt  then  gave  in  his  evidence, 
that  there  was  about  one  pint  of  serous 
fluid  found  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  about  twelve  ounces  of  the 
same  kind  of  fluid  found  in  the  left 
cavity;  the  heart  was  larger  than  natural, 
the  walls  of  the  heart  were  pale  and 
flabby,  and  about  two  ounces  of  serous 
fluid  found  in  the  pericardium.  The 
right  lung  was  congested  throughout, 
and  exuded  serous  fluid  on  being  cut ; 
the  left  was  the  same,  only  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.  The  coroner  asked, 
44  What  do  you  consider  was  the  cause 
of  death?”  Mr.  Allnutt  stated  that  he 
considered  the  cause  of  death  to  be 
hydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  chest. 
The  coroner  asked,  44  Do  you  consider 
this  medicine  (pointing  to  the  bottle  on 
the  table  that  the  deceased  had  taken 
medicine  from)  could  have  had  any  in¬ 
fluence  in  accelerating  the  death  of  de¬ 
ceased?”  Mr.  Allnutt — 44  Not  in  the 
least.”  The  coroner  to  Mr.  Garrington 
— 44  Do  you  think  that  this  medicine 
would  have  any  influence  in  producing 
this  fluid  in  the  chest  ?”  Mr.  Garrington 
— 44  Not  in  the  least ;  and  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Allnutt  in  the  particulars  he 
has  given.” 

Sir, — In  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette 
of  Saturday,  August  20,  1859,  in  answers 
to  correspondents,  there  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  I  insert  it  here  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  coroner  and  jury  in  reference 
to  the  legality  of  my  practice. 

At  the  top  of  page  200  occurs  the 
following  words,  viz.: — “No  license  or 
degree  is  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to 
practise  pharmacy.”  Therefore  some 
observations  of  the  coroner  and  jury  on 
that  matter  were  superfluous  and  uncalled 
for,  as  my  practice  is  quite  legal ,  and  no 
one  can  prevent  me  practising  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  No  one 
could,  I  venture  to  say,  have  raised  a 
more  legitimate  business  than  I  have, 
never  having  issued  any  bills,  never  ad¬ 
vertised,  or  assumed  any  titles  that  did 
not  belong  to  me ;  for  it  has  been  quite  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  people  called 
me,  so  I  am  left  to  cure  the  sick ,  which  is 
all  I  wish  or  desire. 


By  giving  this  a  place  in  your  next 
Journal,  you  will  oblige, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

James  Stroud. 

In  making  a  few  observations  upon  the 
above  case,  we  know  that  there  is  a  great  I 
amount  of  animus  and  ill-will  entertained  t 
by  the  legally  qualified  medical  men,  j 
against  Medical  Botanists  who  practise 
Dr.  Coffin’s  glorious  system.  They  are 
obliged  to  admit  its  wonderful  efficacy  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  even  when,  with  all 
their  skill,  they  have  failed ;  and  to  think 
that  a  simple  man,  untechnically  educated, 
one  who  has  not  gone  through  a  course 
of  college  training,  should,  through  his  j 
study  of  and  experience  of  the  qualities  ; 
of  herbs,  and  their  sanatory  effect  upon 
the  human  system,  be  capable  of  curing  J* 
the  sick,  hurts  their  self-esteem:  they  j 
find  their  mineral  remedies  unsalutary,  ; 
and  their  practice  uncertain,  yet  are  too  |j 
proud  to  acknowledge  their  error,  or  to  |j 
make  use  of  Nature’s  grand  restoratives, 
or  countenance,  even  bv  the  use  of  herbal  ; 
remedies,  any  system  or  man  who  pre¬ 
scribes  them.  Messrs.  Allnut  and  Gar-  I 
rington  were  certainly  very  much  less  i 
malevolent  than  many  surgeons  who  have 
come  under  our  castigation ;  nor,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  did  they  attempt  to  j 
cook  up  a  case  against  Mr.  Stroud.  W  hat 
they  were  desirous  of  doing,  or  whether 
anything,  remains  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
and,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  we 
will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Mr.  Waters  being  present  we  think  mate¬ 
rially  kept  anything  that  might  have  been 
got  up  in  abeyance;  yet  in  common  honesty 
we  cannot  acquit  them  of  all  blame  in 
stating  to  Mr.  Stroud  that  they  were 
acting  under  the  coroner’s  warrant  not 
to  allow  him  to  be  present  during  the 
postmortem  examination.  The  very 
words  of  the  coroner  convicted  them  of 
falsehood,  and  cannot  much  redound  to 
their  credit  among  their  fellow  townsmen. 

A  CASE  OF  DECIDED  CHOLERA 

CURED. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Bryant,  of  No.  58,  Red 
Lion-street,  Ilolborn,  aged  fifty-four,  was 
taken  ill,  and  was  under  medical  treatment 
for  diarrhoea,  &c.,  for  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  5th  of  this  present  month 
(August).  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
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6th,  she  was  much  worse.  A  medical  man 
was  called  in  who  prescribed.  Upon  the 
taking  of  the  medicine,  she  became  still 
worse.  Dr.  Coffin  was  then  immediately 
applied  to,  who  sent  Mr.  Waters,  who 
was  in  attendance  by  eight  o’clock,  a.m. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  found  Mrs.  Bryant 
in  excruciating  pain,  with  decided  symp¬ 
toms  of  cholera  in  its  most  virulent  form, 
suffering  from  violent  cramps,  constant 
vomiting,  rice-water  stools,  cold,  clammy 
sweats,  low,  feeble  pulse,  great  rest¬ 
lessness  and  prostration,  discolouration  of 
the  skin,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
The  remedies  in  use  bv  Dr.  Coffin  were 
immediately  applied,  and  through  the 
unceasing  energy  and  attention  of  Mr. 
Waters,  at  twelve  o’clock  the  sickness 
abated,  and  by  a  diligent  use  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  treatment,  the  cramps  ceased  at 
twelve  in  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  6'th 
instant;  and  on  the  Wednesday  following, 
Mrs.  Bryant  was  convalescent. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

( Continued,  from  page  279.) 

My  object,  in  this  series  of  articles,  is  to 
point  out  to  nurses  what  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  necessary,  and  to  give  some 
help  in  acquiring  them,  to  explain  what 
a  nurse’s  especial  duties  are,  and  to  them 
some  things  which  a  nurse  ought  to 
know.  First,  however,  I  must  remind 
you  that  the  nurse  is  not  the  doctor;  that 
she  never  can  be ;  that  if  she  forgets  her 
proper  place,  and  tries  to  interfere  with 
his  duties,  or  to  set  herself  above  his 
directions,  instead  of  being  a  blessing, 
she  will  be  a  curse ;  instead  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  sick  child’s  recovery,  she  will 
very  often  hasten  its  death. 

“  Oh,”  says  the  nurse  sometimes,  44  the 
doctor  is  quite  a  young  man,  and  I  have 
been  a  nurse  these  ten  or  twenty  years. 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  children ;  I 
am  sure  I  ought  to  know ;  and  Mr.  Jones, 
or  Dr.  Smith,  who  attended  where  I  lived 
as  nursemaid,  used  to  do  quite  different 
to  this.”  And  thus,  having  disobeyed 
the  doctor’s  orders,  it  constantly  happens 
that  the  nurse  is  afraid  to  tell  him  the 
full  extent  to  which  she  has  gone  against 
them,  but  either  professes  to  have  carried 
them  out,  or  else  in  trying  to  justify 
herself  for  having  deviated  from  his 


directions,  makes  an  incorrect  report  of 
the  patient’s  condition.  When  this  is 
done,  one  of  two  things  is  sure  to  happen: 
Either  the  doctor  is  displeased  at  what 
he  considers  an  improper  neglect  of  his 
directions,  is  cross,  perhaps  hasty,  in  his 
manner,  or  even  angry  with  the  nurse, 
and  rude  to  her ;  and  thus  personal 
dislike  arises  between  the  nurse  and  the 
doctor :  she  goes  against  his  orders  as 
often  and  as  much  as  she  dares,  speaks 
against  him  to  the  child’s  parents,  makes 
them  very  anxious,  very  unhappy,  and, 
being  constantly  with  them,  while  the 
doctor  is  there  but  a  very  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  induces  them  sometimes  to  join 
in  thwarting  his  wishes,  and  all  this  time 
the  child  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
length  dies;  or  the  doctor  believes  to 
the  full  the  exaggerated  statements  which 
he  hears,  alters  his  practice  under  the 
belief  that  such  changes  were  necessary, 
when  in  reality  they  were  not  desirable. 
The  nurse  gains  a  triumph;  but  what 
becomes  of  the  patient? 

Now  I  would  remind  all  nurses,  that 
even  the  youngest  doctor  must  have  a 
great  deal  more  knowledge  about  diseases, 
and  about  remedies,  than  almost  any 
nurse  can  have,  more  especially  if  he  has 
made  himself  a  complete  master  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  Medico-botanic  System  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  well  digested  the  doctor’s  44  Guide 
to  Health.”  The  nurse  hears  that  one 
child  has  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
another  has  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  so  on,  but  she  knows  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  about  these  parts,  except  just  that 
people  breathe  with  the  lungs,  and  think 
with  the  brain.  The  doctor  has  had  to 
learn  how  these  parts  are  made  and 
shaped ;  how  it  is  that  the  lungs  serve 
in  breathing,  or  the  brain  in  thinking, 
and  he  has  seen  what  nurses  have  not — - 
the  changes,  after  death,  that  disease  has 
produced  in  these  very  parts;  hence  he 
is  a  much  better  judge  of  what  the 
danger  to  be  feared  is  in  this  case  or  in 
that,  and  consequently  of  what  will  be 
likely  to  be  the  best  means  of  removing 
it.  Besides  there  are  certain  means  of 
making  out  the  progress  of  some  diseases 
with  which  the  doctor  is  acquainted,  but 
of  which,  without  any  fault  of  a  nurse, 
she  is  necessarily  ignorant ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  listening  to  the  chest,  in  order  to 
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judge  by  the  sound  of  the  breathing,  or 
the  beating  of  the  heart,  whether  these 
parts  are  doing  their  duty  properly,  or 
whether  disease  in  them  is  growing  worse 
or  getting  better.  The  experience,  too, 
of  even  a  young  doctor,  is,  in  reality, 
larger  than  an  old  nurse :  he  has  seen  a 
great  many  cases  in  the  hospital  when  a 
student,  and  studying  them,  with  the 
advantages  of  his  superior  knowledge, 
must  have  learned  more  about  each  than 
a  nurse  possibly  can  have  done,  while 
the  mere  number  of  patients  seen  by  him 
is  much  greater  than  can  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  any  nurses,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  few  who  have  themselves 
been  for  years  engaged  in  an  hospital. 

But,  alas !  there  are  bad  doctors  some¬ 
times,  doctors  who  were  idle  when  young, 
and  are,  perhaps,  stupid,  obstinate,  and 
self-conceited  when  old,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  a  good  nurse  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  bad 
doctor.  How,  then,  is  a  nurse  to  acquit 
herself  of  her  duties,  so  as,  whether  the 
doctor  be  good  or  bad,  to  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  her  little 
charge,  and  promote  his  or  her  recovery 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power? 

First.  Let  her  constantly  have  before 
her  mind  a  sense  of  the  high  importance 
of  her  own  duties,  of  the  infinite  value 
of  human  life,  of  the  strict  account  she 
is  morally  compelled  to  give  of  the  manner 
in  which  she  performs  what  she  has 
undertaken,  and  then  all  such  foolish, 
paltry  feelings  as  jealousy  or  dislike  to 
the  doctor,  or  desire  to  show  off  her  own 
knowledge,  will  not  enter  into  her  mind, 
or,  if  they  do  for  a  moment,  they  will  not 
remain,  will  not  influence  her  conduct. 

Second.  Let  her  be  firmly  convinced 
that,  even  as  far  as  her  employers  are 
concerned,  real  knowledge  of  her  duties, 
and  zeal  in  their  performance,  real  skill 
in  understanding  the  signs  of  disease,  or 
in  perceiving  when  a  plan  of  treatment 
is  likely  to  be  useful  or  injurious,  cannot 
remain  unnoticed,  will  seldom  be  allowed 
to  pass  unrewarded. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

A  Courtier,  to  the  last. —  When  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  visited  the  deathbed  of  one  of  his 
favourites,  the  dying  courtier  begged  pardon  for 
the  “ugly  faces”  which  the  acuteness  of  his  suf¬ 
fering  compelled  him  to  make  ! 


PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

RED  RASPBERRY  (Rubus  Strigosus, 
Rubus  Id,® us). 

This  plant  is  perennial  as  regards  its  root, 
and  biennal  as  regards  its  vegetation.  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens; 
though  many  prefer  the  wild  plant,  being 
of  opinion  that  its  medicinal  properties 
are  superior  to  the  cultivated. 

The  wild  raspberry  grows  plentifully  in 
mountainous  woods  and  thickets,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  north.  It  flowers  in  June. 

Stem  erect,  round,  downy,  with  straight 
prickles.  Leaves  pinnate  of  five  or 
three  oval  leaflets ;  white  and  downy 
beneath.  Stems  woody,  about  four  feet 
high.  Leaflets  more  or  less  angular,  and 
often  slightly  lobed,  green  and  rough 
above,  snow-white  and  thickly  cottony 
beneath.  Flowers  in  drooping  bunches, 
greenish-white.  Fruit  scarlet,  though 
small. 

Its  medicinal  properties  are  invaluable. 
From  experience  we  can  speak  of  its 
wonderful  properties,  and  with  the  fullest 
confidence  can  affirm,  that  it  stands  un¬ 
equalled  for  removing  scurf  or  canker 
from  the  tongue.  It  is  of  a  mild  nature, 
and,  when  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  can 
be  given  to  children  with  the  greatest 
benefit.  It  is  excellent  for  them  when 
attacked  with  the  bowel-complaint. 

ALLOPATHIC  TREATMENT  AND 
PRACTICE, 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  POISONING  CASE 
OP  DR.  T.  SMETHURST. 

On  the  simple  merits  of  the  above  case, 
in  a  criminal  point  of  view,  we  offer  no 
remarks,  every  paper  having  given  full 
particulars,  and  no  doubt  the  majority  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted  with  all  its 
details.  What  particularly  claims  our 
animadversion  is  the  practice  of  the  legally 
qualified  men,  and  their  admission  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  deleterious  nature  of 
the  drugs  they  make  such  frequent  use 
of,  and  the  abominable  medical  practice 
they  are  so  wedded  to,  and  to  which  they 
are  so  fondly  attached.  For  instance, 
take  the  practice  of  Dr.  Julius,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  states  that  “it  is  a  common 
practice  to  administer  prussic  acid  to  stop 
|  sickness ;  and  that,  among  other  drugs, 
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he  administered  gray  powder,  a  mixture 
of  mercury  and  other  things.  How  often 
has  Dr.  Coffin  reiterated  from  the  ros¬ 
trum  the  baneful  qualities  and  effects  of 
these  poisonous  compounds  !  yet,  in  the 
face  of  common  sense,  common  prudence, 
and  common  honesty,  the  medical  men 
will  use  them,  practising  upon  their  old 
and  cherished  system,  that  they  must 
give  one  poison  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  another.  Mr.  Thudicombe  states  in 
his  evidence  that  gray  powder  contains 
arsenic  and  antimony,  both  mineral  poi¬ 
sons,  and  admitted  with  sorrow  that  gray 
powder  was  a  medicine  constantly  given 
to  children.  Can  our  readers  want  more 
enlightenment  upon  the  subject  than  this 
to  prove  the  utter  inability  of  allopathic 
treatment  to  cure  disease  ?  Thanks  to  the 
promulgation  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico- 
botanic  System,  thousands  are  aware  of 
the  fallacies  of  the  facultv,  and  thousands 
are  beginning  to  be  enlightened  upon  the 
shallowness  of  allopathic  practice:  indeed, 
it  is  now  a  common  occurrence  to  meet 
with  parties,  who  have  thought  and  intel¬ 
lect,  who  plainly  affirm  that  they  have  no 
faith  in  medical  men  of  the  regular  prac¬ 
tice;  and  they  add,  that  they  have  more 
faith  in  the  curative  properties  of  a  few 
herbs  boiled  up  than  in  all  the  doctors’ 
prescriptions  put  together;  observing, 
from  actual  experience,  the  failures  of  the 
latter,  and  the  curative  effects  wrought 
out  by  the  former. 

Health  is  a  blessing  too  valuable  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  disease  a  misfortune  of 
too  great  a  magnitude  to  be  treated  fri¬ 
volously  or  wrongly;  and  he  who  radi¬ 
cally  cures  the  quickest,  which  can  only 
be  by  the  use  of  medicines  which  assist 
Nature,  and  act  in  harmony  with  her 
laws,  is  the  man  in  whom  all  ought  to 
place  implicit  confidence. 

Surprising  cures  have  been  and  are 
constantly  wrought  through  Dr.  Coffin’s 
Medico-botanic  System,  even  when  high 
medical  men  have  failed;  and  we  would 
most  earnestly  advise  all  parties  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  his  invaluable  “  Guide  to 
Health,”  which  will  enable  the  possessors 
of  that  work  to  do  without  calling  in  the 
legally  qualified,  remembering  the  old 
proverb,  66  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine  .”  So 
it  is  with  disease :  commence  treatment 
as  soon  as  you  perceive  it,  take  it  in  time, 


and  it  will  soon  yield  to  the  treatment 
laid  down  in  the  “Guide  to  Health.” 
Of  this  you  may  confidently  rest  as¬ 
sured,  and  be  enabled  to  set  the  doctors  at 
defiance.* 

DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

( Concluded  from,  page  288.) 

Coffee  is  more  nutritious  than  tea,  but 
it  is  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  of 
digestion.  By  the  healthy,  or  even  the 
slightly  invalided,  it  should  be  preferred, 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  breakfast,  to  tea, 
on  account  of  its  being  more  nourishing 
and  substantial.  Were  it  not  that  very 
few  undergo  sufficient  exercise  to  render 
two  meals  a  day  of  animal  food  either 
necessary  or  proper,  or  even  safe,  I  should 
feel  disposed  to  recommend  some  kind 
of  animal  food  for  breakfast.  It  is  the 
meal  at  which  more  articles,  and  articles 
of  more  difficult  digestion,  may  be  eaten 
with  safety,  than  at  any  other.  Some 
short  time  since  a  medical  friend  of  mine 
directed  my  attention  to  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  cordial,  reviving,  and  warming 
effects  of  coffee,  taken  either  before  or 
after  continued  exposure  to  cold,  as  in 
travelling;  and  its  effects  in  this  way  are 
certainly  very  considerable.  Without  en¬ 
croaching  upon  another  and  distinct  de¬ 
partment  of  the  subject,  we  may  just 
allude  here  to  the  common  practice  of 
“  taking  a  dram  ”  of  some  kind  of  spirits 
before  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  a  practice 
at  once  foolish  and  dangerous.  The  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  of  the  spirit  soon  goes  off, 
and  is  followed  by  a  degree  of  languor 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  stimulation. 
This  is  the  state  in  which  the  body  is 
most,,  easily  chilled — ’the  secretion  of  the 
skin  most  easily  checked ;  in  which  the 
person  is  most  liable  “  to  take  cold ;”  and 
if  lie  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold 
after  fhe  stimulating  effects  have  subsided, 
the  chances  are  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  his  suffering  from  it.  Spirits  ought 
not  to  be  taken  before  such  exposure, 
unless  the  person  is  to  be  so  exposed  but 
for  a  very  short  time,  or  unless  the  dose  is 
to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  effects  of  the 
previous  dose  begin  to  subside.  Coffee 
does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  this  objec- 


*  See  the  letter  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  page  282. 
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tion ;  its  stimulating  effects  are  much 
more  lasting ;  and  its  warming  effects 
seem  to  me  to  be  even  greater,  and  the 
subsequent  languor  is  certainly  less. 

There  are  few  things,  I  may  here 
remark,  for  which  we  ought,  as  regards 
health,  to  be  more  grateful  to  Providence, 
than  for  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee. 
As  civilisation  advances,  the  man  of  wealth 
and  rank  uses  personal  exercise  less,  whe¬ 
ther  in  walking  or  on  horseback,  and  he 
prefers  the  luxurious  carriage  as  a  means 
of  transporting  himself  from  place  to 
place.  Keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  is  the  number  of  the 
thinking  and  the  studious  increased ;  a 
class  of  men  which  is  proverbially,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  sedentary.  Tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  increased  number  and 
importance  of  our  commercial  relations, 
is  a  larger  number  of  men  drawn  from 
the  fields,  and  the  health-fraught  toils 
of  agriculture,  into  the  pent-up  and  close 
atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  have  their 
time  occupied  in  sedentary,  or  almost 
sedentary,  employment.  In  this  way 
there  has  arisen  a  daily  increasing  number 
of  all  classes,  who,  taking  less  exercise, 
could  bear  less  food;  could  assimilate, 
consistently  with  health,  a  less  amount  of 
nutriment ;  who  could  not  eat  with 
impunity  the  meat  and  beer  breakfasts, 
the  heavy,  substantial  food,  to  which  their 
fathers  had  been  accustomed ;  and  to 
meet  this,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  and  supply  the  desideratum;  — 
a  diet  which  is  palatable,  only  moderately 
nutritious,  and,  if  not  abused,  quite 
harmless. 

Cacao,  commonly  pronounced  cocoa,  is 
by  no  means  so  universally  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  as  either  tea  or  coffee;  but  still  there 
are  dyspeptics  with  whom  it  invariably 
agrees.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
under  these  circumstances,  is  to  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  the  invalid  himself.  It 
ought  to  be  made  weak ;  and,  like  coffee, 
to  be  taken  at  breakfast,  rather  than  in 
the  evening.  But  cacao,  whether  the 
bruised  seed  is  used,  or  whether  that 
made  into  a  cake  with  vanilla  or  spices, 
constituting  chocolate  cake,  is  preferred, 
contains  an  oil  which  by  no  means  always 
suits  the  stomach  of  the  man  in  health 
and  vigour;  and  still  more  frequently 
disagrees  with  the  valetudinarian. 


CONDIMENTS, 

To  give  a  tabular  view  of  these  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  habitual,  or,  at  all  events 
the  inordinate,  use  of  any  of  them  is 
improper. 

Salt  is  the  only  one  of  which  some  may,  i 
and  ought  to  be,  eaten  daily.  But  even  I 
salt  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  even  it  should  j 
be  used  sparingly  ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  taken  in  excess,  it  irritates  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
thus  deranges  its  functions,  and  the  jj 
functions  of  its  glands,  producing  thirst  | 
and  stomach  disturbance;  while,  on  the  jj 
contrary,  taken  in  moderation,  salt  grate-  j 
fully  and  gently  excites  these  secretions,  ij 
arid  improves  the  digestion,  the  appetite  jj 
and  the  health. 

A  too  sparing  use  of  salt  is  apt  to  be  j 
followed  by  acescency,  indigestion,  scurvy,  jj 
&c.  Certain  kinds  of  food  require  salt  I, 
more  than  others:  thus,  more  salt  ought  j 
to  be  eaten  with  the  fat  than  the  lean  of  j; 
meat.  It  should  be  known  that  the  j 
young,  stout,  and  plethoric  ought  to  eat 
less  salt  with  their  food  than  the  elderly,  j: 
spare  and  debilitated. 

Vinegar  ranks  next  in  point  of  impor-  I: 
tance,  and,  perhaps,  of  harmlessness,  j 
There  are  states  of  even  disordered  sto-  j 
machs,  which  are  benefited  by  small  quan-  jj 
tities  of  vinegar.  In  general,  however, 
this,  and  all  the  vegetable  acids,  including  j 
lemon  and  lime  juice,  do  not  suit  the 
dyspeptic,  and  should  not  be  used  without  j 
considerable  doubt,  hesitation,  and  can-  j 
tion,  by  the  invalid.  Vinegar  seems, 
however,  rather  to  facilitate  than  other¬ 
wise,  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  mode¬ 
rately  healthy  stomach ;  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  be  taken  occasion¬ 
ally,  without  either  risk  or  inconvenience. 

I  say  occasionally,  because  the  fact  that  j 
vinegar  facilitates  digestion,  is  no  reason  j 
for  its  habitual  use ;  at  least  is  not  a  much 
stronger  reason  than  that  which  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  stimuli. 

Mustard  and  the  peppers  deserve  to  be  i 
mentioned  next.  I  have  said  the  peppers,  i 
to  include  long  pepper,  the  common 
black  or  white  pepper,  and  cayenne. 
These  differ  very  little  in  their  effects, 
unless  as  to  the  degree  of  stimulation. 
They,  and  all  stimulants,  excite  for  a 
time,  rousing  the  organs  into  greater  i 
|  activity,  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
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secretions,  and  augmenting  the  powers  of 
|  the  system,  especially  of  the  stomach ; 

but  languor  and  exhaustion  are  almost 
|  sure  to  follow  even  a  single  instance  of 
their  immoderate  use ;  and,  taken  habitu¬ 
ally,  they  are  certain  to  produce,  in- 
j  directly,  debility,  and  weakened  action 
1  of  the  several  functions,  particularly  and 
usually,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  of  the 
stomach.  Their  use  should,  therefore,  be 
only  moderate  and  occasional. 

The  various  spices  are  to  he  looked 
: '  upon  in  the  same  way,  as  first  exciting 
;  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  increasing 
its  powers,  ultimately  and  indirectly 
weakening  it,  and  impairing  very  ma¬ 
il  terially  and  seriously  its  functions. 

In  the  list  of  spices,  caraway  or  carui 
•  j  seeds  are  deserving  of  especial  notice,  for 
their  grateful  effect  on  many  dyspeptic 
i  stomachs,  especially  such  as  are  suffering 
for  a  want  of  power.  They  seldom  do  harm, 
are  often  productive  of  much  relief  and 
are  little  liable  to  abuse.  They  form  a 
palatable  and  wholesome  addition  to  the 
invalid’s  bread  or  biscuit,  and  materially 
facilitate  its  digestion. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
condiments  (salt  alone  excepted)  ought 
not  to  be  eaten  by  the  dyspeptic  at  all ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  used  only  occasionally 
and  moderately  even  by  the  healthy. 

Pickles  are  liable  to  the  objections 
which  are  combined  under  the  several 
heads,  of  vegetables,  vinegar  and  spices. 
They  ought  never  to  be  eaten  by  a  man 
whose  powers  of  digestion  are  either  weak 
or  disordered.  Such  an  one  ought  to  look 
upon  and  avoid  them,  as  he  would  look 
upon  and  avoid  poison. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANCAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
i  our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  tliose  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our  cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 


of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
tances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 


VARIETIES. 


Sugar  in  the  Olden  Time.-— In  the  reisn  of 

_  o 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  sugar  was  so  rare  in 
that  country,  that  it  was  sold  by  the  ounce  by 
apothecaries,  nearly  as  Peruvian  bark  is  now  sold. 
— Echo  du  Monde  Savant. 

Solitude.  —There  is,  perhaps,  no  misfortune  of 
life  more  truly  bitter  than  being  shut  up,  without 
any  society  to  divert  our  chagrin,  with  one  who 
daily  excites  our  disgust  by  a  total  want  of  synir 
pathy  in  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

The  most  splendid  royal  christening  upon 
record  is  that  of  Henry  the  Sixth’s  only  son, 
Edward.  It  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  mantle  in  which  the  babe  was  received 
after  its  immersion  cost  a  sum  equal  to  £6,000  of 
modern  money,  being  embroidered  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones. 

Oun  Penal  Code  has  been  framed  as  if  the 
sole  object  were  to  punish  the  offender,  not  indeed 
with  any  vindictive  view,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  men  from  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  reformation  of  the  criminal  was  altogether 
lost  sight  of ;  or,  rather,  it  never  occurred  to  those 
who  framed  our  statutes  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
which  the  criminal  law  could  take  any  cognizance. 
The  system  of  terror  was  adopted  as  the  sole 
means  of  preventing  crime;  and  what  has  been 
the  result?  It  has  failed;  that  is  to  say,  not  a 
tithe  has  been  obtained  of  the  good  effects  that 
would  have  followed  from  the  reformatory  system, 
as  the  recent  experiments  of  our  new  prison  dis¬ 
cipline  have  demonstrated.  But,  in  fact,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  centuries  has  long  demonstrated  this, 
that  on  the  criminals  themselves  the  terror  system 
never  produced  any  good  result.  The  man  who 
had  once  been  punished  returned  to  his  old  ways, 
undeterred  by  the  suffering  he  had  undergone, 
contaminated  by  example,  and  incensed  against 
the  society  by  whose  laws  he  had  been  treated 
as  an  irreclaimable  outcast.  We  sadly  want  a 
better  system,  which  shall  unite  punishment  with 
amendment. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  LIFE. 
Some  persons  actually  conjure  up  and 
borrow  troubles  which  have  no  existence, 
and  others  magnify  their  trials,  and  turn 
molehills  into  mountains.  There  is  also 
another  class  of  trouble-seekers  no  less 
culpable,  which  is  made  up  of  those  who 
prolong  their  griefs,  and  spread  them  over 
an  immoderate  period  of  time,  by  dwell¬ 
ing  on  past  sorrows  after  they  have  ceased 
'  to  exist,  or  at  any  rate  to  affect  the  eur- 
j  rent  of  their  lives.  These  persons  hug 
their  griefs,  and  will  not  let  them  go. 
They  cling  obstinately  to  each  object, 
each  memory,  which  can  serve  to  keep 
alive  a  grief  which  would  gradually  lan¬ 
guish  and  expire,  if  it  were  not  sedulously 
fed  and  nourished.  We  are  far  from 
advocating  a  levity  and  hardness  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  are  displayed  in  a  hasty  dis¬ 
missal  of  real  sorrows,  or  in  a  determined 
banishment  of  reflection  or  sweet  if  sad 
j  memories  from  the  mind ;  yet  we  earnestly 
deprecate  any  attempt  to  keep  them  in 
full  strength  and  vividness  when  they 
should  he  fading  into  the  subdued  and 
mellow  light  which  time  sheds  over  them. 
Let  everything  take  the  wise  and  natural 
course  which  the  Creator  has  ordered,  and 
without  violent  and  forced  efforts  to  dis- 
i  miss  and  conquer  a  legitimate  and  real 
I  sorrow,  allow  time  and  the  many  soothing 
and  diverting  influences,  which  social  life 
and  Nature  afford  to  the  sufferer,  to  have 
their  proper  effect  in  restoring  a  cheerful 
and  healthy  tone  to  the  mind.  “Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead,”  and  not  aflect 
the  living  present  with  its  enervating  at¬ 
mosphere.  We  are  meant  to  act ;  to 
enjoy,  as  well  as  to  suffer;  and  everything 
which  weakens  the  energies,  or  induces 
indifference  to  the  sources  of  happiness 
placed  within  our  reach,  is  in  direct 
I  opposition  to  the  laws  which  should 
govern  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  a 
j  rational  and  responsible  being. — Family 
|  Herald ,  No.  853. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  <od.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  ^  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment, _  No.  24, 
Union-street,  Last,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o  clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hoi- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  five  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 

JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  2044,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “ Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A.  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.'5 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I. 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

84,  *  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B.  and  F.  11.  Colbs.— Your  questions  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  answered  by  the  Dr.  only. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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MEDICAL  REFORMER. 

“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting-  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Fcecal  Tumours  have  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  enlargement  of  abdominal 
organs,  of  the  liver,  kidney,  ovary,  uterus, 
&c.  In  a  case  where  a  tumour  was  taken 
for  a  tumour  of  the  liver,  it  manifested 
its  true  nature  by  being  dispersed,  with 
all  its  accompanying  symptoms,  on  diar¬ 
rhoea  being  induced  by  a  dose  of  dandelion 
juice.  In  another  case  gall-stones  were 
suspected,  there  being  a  great  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  liver,  with  tenderness,  bilious 
vomiting,  and  fever,  while  close  above 
the  navel,  where,  considering  the  size  of 
the  liver,  the  gall-bladder  might  have 
been  expected  to  lie,  there  were  perceived 
apparently  immediately  beneath  the  ab¬ 
dominal  wall,  four  or  five  small,  hard 
tumours,  which,  however,  disappeared  on 
free  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  In  eases 
of  &ecal  retention  of  this  kind,  we  must 
not  always  expect  to  meet  with  complete 
constipation ;  and  it  is  known  that  even 
diarrhoea  may  be  present,  with  great  and 
serious  fecal  accumulations;  jaundice  may 
also  arise  in  consequence  of  the  fecal 
masses  exercising  more  or  less  pressure 
upon  the  choledic  duct. 

Peritoneal  Abscess. — Dr.  Henoch  re¬ 
lates  a  case  in  which  the  first  idea  was, 
that  an  excessively  tender  tumour,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  right  lateral  region  of  the 
abdomen,  and  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
was  an  enlarged  kidney ;  but  the  absence 
of  all  the  symptoms  of  renal  disease  dis¬ 
countenanced  this  view;  arid  the  patient 
recovered  completely,  with  total  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tumour,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  He  also  refers  to  two  cases, 


in  one  of  which,  a  collection  of  pus, 
enclosed  by  thick,  false  membrane,  formed 
during  life  a  tumour,  belovv  the  margin 
of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  extending 
behind  them,  and  simulating  an  enlarged 
spleen ;  while  in  the  other  a  similar 
accumulation  in  front  of  the  stomach, 
produced  a  projection  in  the  epigastrium, 
such  as  is  accustomed  to  result  from  a 
tumour  of  a  subjacent  organ. 

Pelvic  Abscess ,  which  has  been  at 
various  times  mistaken  for  disease  of  the 
liver,  kidneys,  ovaries,  &c,,  or  for  faecal 
tumours,  chiefly  occurs  in  females  after 
delivery.  But  putting  parturition  out  of 
the  question,  Grisolle  has  shown  that  the 
disease  is  by  far  more  frequent  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  sex.  Out  of 
seventy-three  cases  which  he  collected, 
seventeen  occurred  after  delivery,  and  of 
the  remaining  fifty-six,  only  ten  were 
observed  in  females.  The  Causes  of  the 
disease  are,  in  addition  to  a  recent  con¬ 
finement,  mechanical  injury,  such  as  may 
arise  from  sudden  muscular  effort  in 
straightening  the  body,  as  a  result  of 
which,  some  fibres  may  be  ruptured  and 
a  portion  of  :  cellular  tissue  torn ;  the 
presence  of  suppurating  bubo ;  disease  of 
the  prostrate  gland,  or  of  the  urethra;  and 
inflammation  of  the  spermatic  cord.  In 
these  cases  the  suppuration  mostly  occurs 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  perito¬ 
neum  and  the  fascia,  more  rarely  beneath 
the  fascia,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum. 

In  distinguishing  pelvic  abscess  from 
cystic  disease  of  the  ovary,  a  diagnosis 
which  the  position  of  the  tumour  often 
renders  necessary,  the  keeping  the  early 
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history  of  the  affection  clearly  in  view  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Encysted 
disease  of  the  ovary  nearly  always  com¬ 
mences  without  any  striking  diseased 
phenomena,  while  pelvic  abscess  is  ushered 
in  by  marked  symptoms  of  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  ;  among  these  may  be  enumerated 
fever,  cold,  shivering,  vomiting,  sweats, 
local  pain  and  tenderness.  Extension  of 
the  thigh  and  sudden  movements  of  the 
trunk  are  apt  to  increase  the  pain;  the 
leg  also  may  become  shortened,  and  con¬ 
sequent  lameness  be  induced  by  contrac¬ 
tion  of  certain  muscles,  especially  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  abscess  situated 
behind  the  fascia  iliaca,  compresses  and 
irritates  the  muscles.  In  the  diagnosis 
of  pelvic  abscess,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  a  sign  commonly  depended 
upon,  viz. :  the  detection  of  fluctuation. 
Dr.  Henoch  states,  that  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  observation  he  has 
always  failed  to  perceive  it ;  and  refers  to 
two  cases  of  pelvic  abscess  where  not  the 
slightest  fluctuation  was  present.  Among 
the  errors  into  which  the  form  of  a  tu¬ 
mour  may  lead  the  practitioner,  he  specially 
mentions  that  of  mistaking  it  for  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver.  He  also  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
tumour  of  the  left  ischium  might  have 
been  confounded  with  pelvic  abscess. 

Tumours  of  the  Peritoneum ,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  large  or  small  omentum, 
or  of  the  mesentery,  may  readily  simulate 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  of 
the  liver  and  uterus,  instances  of  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Andral 
and  Bright.  One  of  the  results  of 
chronic  peritonitis,  familiar  to  us  from  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
is  the  shrinking  up  of  the  large  omentum, 
so  as  to  form  a  mass  beneath  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach :  when  this  mass 
is  further  thickened  by  the  deposition  of 
the  products  of  inflammation,  tubercle,  or 
cancer,  it  may  give  rise  during  life  to  a 
palpable  tumour. 

CURE  OF  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  LUNGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

,  Dear  Sir, — You  will  perceive  I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  a  young  man  I  have  treated  very 


successfully  for  a  severe  attack  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs. 

When  I  saw  him,  he  was  on  his  back, 
and  the  bed  almost  erect,  as  it  was  in 
this  position  only  he  could  breathe ; 
respiration  was  extremely  laborious  and 
hurried ;  pulse  quick  and  small ;  cough 
troublesome;  expectoration  copious,  pu¬ 
rulent  in  its  character,  and  mixed  with 
large  quantities  of  blood.  This  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  troubled  with  spitting  of 
blood  for  three  years,  and  was  told,  some 
time  back,  by  his  family  doctor,  that 
medicine  could  not  benefit  him,  and 
therefore  ordered  generous  diet  and  fresh 
air.  Thinking  that  the  latter  could  be 
more  effectually  obtained  at  the  sea-side, 
Mr.  Elliotte  had  recourse  to  Scarborough, 
caught  cold,  and  brought  on  an  acute 
attack ;  a  doctor  attended  him  for  seven 
days,  under  whose  care  he  rapidly  got 
worse,  and  when  all  hope  of  recovery 
(both  by  the  patient  and  his  friends) 
were  abandoned,  I  was  invited  to  go  and 
see  him ;  but  on  finding  him  in  such  an 
emaciated  condition,  I  at  once  refused 
to  undertake  the  case.  After  a  long 
consultation  I  agreed  to  undertake  it, 
and  do  my  best,  if  they  would  promise 
(for  my  safety)  to  continue  their  medical 
attendant.  They  readily  complied  with 
my  request,  and  I  prepared  the  medicines ; 
their  effect  soon  became  manifest,  and 
the  result  was,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  a  speedy  recovery. 

If  you  have  space  for  the  letter  in 
your  next  Journal,  I  should  take  it  as 
a  favour  if  you  will  insert  it  for  me,  and 
do  good  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all 
so  earnestly  labouring. 

I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

George  Hall. 

28,  Castle-road , 

August  31s£,  1859. 

TO  MR.  G.  HALL, 

Medical  Botanist ,  28,  Castle-road ,  Scarborough. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  exceedingly  great 
pleasure  in  returning  my  most  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kindness 
and  attention  towards  me  during  my 
severe  and  dangerous  illnsss,  much  more 
so  for  restoring  me  from  the  dangerous 
state  in  which  I  was  placed.  Had  it 
not  been  for  your  strict  observance  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  my  disease,  I 
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feel  convinced  that  mine  amongst  the 
many  would  have  become  fatal ;  but  as 
near  as  I  was  to  death,  allow  me  the 
pleasure  of  stating,  so  near  am  I  restored 
to  health.  The  excellent  syrup  you 
prescribed  has  completely  cured  that 
great  amount  of  spitting  of  blood  which 
I  was  so  subject  to,  and  my  lungs  appear 
to  be  quite  strong,  and  are  free  from 
pain.  I  wish  you  to  make  this  statement 
publicly  known,  so  that  it  may  direct 
others  that  may  be  situated  in  the  same 
or  any  other  way,  to  procure  your  very 
valuable  and  attentive  services. 

I  beg,  Sir,  to  remain, 

Your  most  indebted  servant, 

John  George  Elliotte. 

August  24 th,  1859. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

“We  have  always  found  lobelia  an  excellent 
specific.” — Dr.  Coffin. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 
Sir, — I  have  to  record  the  cure  of  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever,  by  Dr.  Coffin’s  botanical 
remedies,  in  a  patient  fifty-two  years  of 
age. 

I  was  called  to  see  him  at  noon,  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th  instant,  and  found  him 
labouring  under  the  following  symptoms, 
viz. :  severe  pain  in  the  head,  a  constant 
gnawing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  sore  throat,  tongue  coated  with  fur, 
and  of  a  bright-red  colour  at  the  end,  the 
pulse  varying  from  95  to  100°,  great  heat 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  so  weak, 
that  he  could  scarcely  lift  a  cup  of  tea  to 
his  mouth.  He  had  taken  some  nitre  in  a 
basin  of  gruel,  and  a  dose  of  castor-oil : 
a  red  rash  was  beginning  to  appear  on 
the  skin,  and  his  appetite  was  quite 
gone. 

I  made  a  decoction  of  vervain,  centaury, 
clivers  and  raspberry-leaves,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  one  tablespoonful  every  hour, 
with  a  four-grain  cayenne  pill  with  each 
dose  of  the  medicine ;  and  had  a  bottle 
of  hot  water,  wrapped  in  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  vinegar,  placed  to  his  feet.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  I  deemed 
it  advisable  to  give  a  lobelia  emetic,  but 
the  patient  objecting,  I  ordered  ten  drops 
I  of  the  acid  tincture  of  lobelia  to  be  taken 
with  each  dose  of  the  decoction.  This 
course  brought  about  a  crisis  on  the  third 
night;  the  surface  of  the  body  became 
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covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  bright 
scarlet  eruption,  and  the  heat  on  the  sur¬ 
face  was  so  intense,  that  the  patient 
expressed  himself  as  being  on  fire.  I 
saw  him  again  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day,  when  I  at  once  administered 
a  vapour-bath  and  an  emetic.  The  lobelia 
operated  very  kindly  and  freely,  producing 
the  most  happy  effect.  The  fever  left  him ; 
and  why?  Because  its  task  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Assisted  by  the  powerful  but 
wholesome  stimulants,  the  fever  (by  which 
term  we  mean  increased  vital  heat)  had 
removed  the  obstruction  and  restored  the 
balance  of  the  circulation;  the  rash  gradu¬ 
ally  disappeared ;  the  appetite  increased ; 
the  tongue  resumed  its  natural  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  surface  of  the  body  became 
cool  and  the  pulse  regular ;  he  was  free 
from  pain  and  enjoyed  a  good  night’s 
sleep.  During  the  fifth  day  he  remained 
in  the  same  favourable  condition,  and  on 
the  sixth  day  I  commenced  to  give  the 
stomach-bitters  powder;  the  next  day  he 
was  up  all  day,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
he  went  out  for  the  first  time.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  stomach  bitters,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  illness,  he  returned  to 
his  employment,  that  of  a  bricklayer. 
The  patient’s  name  and  address  is,  Mr- 
Graham,  bricklayer,  Westgate  Hill,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  This  case  contrasts  fa¬ 
vourably  with  that  of  Mr.  Graham’s  son, 
who  was  treated  for  fever,  some  weeks 
ago,  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  this  town,  who  has  an  immense 
practice.  The  patient  was  six  weeks  off 
work,  and  is  still  in  a  weakly  condition. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  virulence 
of  the  disease,  or  to  some  other  preven- 
tible  cause,  such  as  the  administration  of 
debilitating  minerals,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the 
fever  was  not  very  kindly  dealt  with,  or 
it  would  have  done  its  work  in  much 
less  time. — I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Railton  Brown. 

7,  West  Hind-street ,  Newcastle-on-  Tyne, 
August  30,  1859. 

To  the  meditative  mind  there  is  a  fund  of 
painful  reflection  in  witnessing  the  triumph  of 
time  over  the  impotent  designs  of  men,  who,  firm 
in  their  own  possessions,  believe  they  bequeathed 
them  with  equal  certainty  to  their  descendants. — 
Eugene  Sue. 
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MUSCULAR  POWER. 

( Concluded  from  page  285.) 

The  irritability,  or  inherent  power,  not 
only  keeps  the  muscles  ready,  each  for 
its  peculiar  stimulus,  but  preserves  a 
balance  over  the  whole  system  of  the 
muscles.  We  know  that  muscles  maintain 
a  constant  action.  The  muscles  of  one 
side  balance  the  opposite  muscles ;  and  if 
the  muscles  of  one  side  be  relaxed  by 
palsy,  the  action  of  the  opposite  muscles 
instantly  appears;  or  if  a  limb  be  luxated, 
and  its  muscles  displaced,  they  persevere 
in  a  violent  and  spasmodic  action  till 
they  be  restored  each  to  its  place.  Have 
we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  if  muscles 
were  absolutely  and  entirely  quiescent, 
they  could  not  be  so  instantaneously  called 
into  action,  but  that  by  this  continual 
tension  or  tone,  they  more  readily  follow 
the  commands  of  the  will  ? 

The  nervous  influence,  again,  is  as  a 
mere  stimulus  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 
It  loses  its  influence  over  the  system  faster 
than  the  ordinary  powers  of  life  do ;  and 
the  irritable  state  of  the  muscles  continues 
long  after  the  voluntary  motion,  or  the 
power  of  excitement  from  the  nerves,  is 
gone ;  for,  when  a  man  dies  slowly,  this  in¬ 
herent  power  is  exhausted  in  the  struggles 
for  life.  If,  while  in  perfect  health,  he  is 
killed  by  a  sudden  blow,  the  irritable 
power  of  the  muscles  survives  the  nervous 
system  many  hours  or  days,  and  we  can, 
by  operating  upon  this  poor  remains  of 
life,  restore  the  circulation,  reanimate  the 
nervous  system,  and  recover  that  life 
which  seemed  to  have  entirely  left  the 
body ;  and  thus  the  nervous  influence, 
which  seemed  to  animate  the  system,  and 
to  be  the  prime  mover  and  source  of  life, 
owes  its  restoration  to  that  which  was 
thought  to  be  but  a  secondary  power. 
We  naturally  revert  in  this  place  to  the 
sound  opinions  of  Mr.  .  Hunter,  who, 
speaking  of  life,  distinguishes  the  pro¬ 
perties  or  actions  of  parts  into  two  :  those 
which  regard  their  own  preservation, 
and  those  which  regard  the  general  eco¬ 
nomy.  These  latter  may  be  interrupted, 
as  by  suffocation ;  but  if  the  powers  of 
the  separate  parts  remain,  we  may  pro¬ 
duce  resuscitation  and  reanimation  by  re¬ 
storing  the  corresponding  sympathies.  It 
is  the  remains  of  contractile  power  which 


fixes  the  dead  body  in  whatever  posture 
it  is  placed  ;  it  is  this  remains  of  irrita¬ 
bility  which  preserves  freshness  in  the 
animal  which  seemed  dead,  but  which  is 
really  dying  still;  for  the  moment  this 
lingering  portion  of  life  is  gone,  the  body 
dissolves  and  falls  down  ;  and  so  we  judge 
of  freshness  by  the  rigidity  of  the  flesh, 
and  foresee  approaching  putrefaction  by 
its  becoming  soft.  The  fish  which  is 
allowed  to  struggle  till  it  be  dead ;  the 
ox  overdriven  before  it  be  brought  to  the 
slaughter  ;  the  animal  killed  by  lightning, 
which  suddenly  explodes  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  all  the  powers  of 
life ;  in  these  the  contractile  power  is 
effectually  destroyed  or  lost  by  the  entire 
death.  The  life  stopped  all  chemical  de¬ 
composition,  but  now  putrefaction  comes 
quickly  on.  In  those  who  die  of  the 
plague,  of  poison,  of  fevers,  or  of  any 
sudden  and  violent  disease  which  at  once 
extinguishes  life  in  the  vulgar  sense,  and 
robs  the  system  of  that  remnant  of  life 
wThich  the  physiologist  could  produce  to 
view — in  all  these  cases  the  body  becomes 
putrid  in  a  few  hours. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  observe  a  fact 
of  great  consequence  to  the  pathologist; 
the  muscles  are  not  equally  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sensorium;  some  are  prompt 
and  exact,  under  the  guidance  of  the  will, 
whilst  over  others  we  have  no  command 
at  all ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  which  we 
command  indirectly,  that  is,  we  put  a 
certain  class  of  muscles  into  operation, 
which  are  followed  by  the  combination  of 
others,  over  which  we  have  no  direct 
power.  And  as  the  muscular  system  is 
thus  connected  with  the  sensorium  in 
different  degrees,  so  we  might  be  led  to 
expect  that  these  muscles  might  be 
differently  influenced  when  the  mind  is 
oppressed.  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  the 
muscles  are  more  or  less  immediately 
under  the  guidance  of  the  will,  so  they 
are  affected  when  the  brain  is  oppressed. 
This  we  may  see  in  the  approach  of 
natural  sleep,  or  in  the  effects  of  intoxi¬ 
cation.  The  influence  steals  over  the  eyes, 
the  countenance,  and  the  limbs,  until  the 
vital  operations  of  respiration  and  circu¬ 
lation  are  all  that  remain  apparent. 

But,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  we 
must  present  the  muscular  system  in  a 
different  view  from  what  has  hitherto 
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been  taken  of  it.  The  voluntary  nerves, 
which  control  the  muscular  system,  are 
sensible  of  the  degree  of  activity  assumed 
by  these  muscles,  and  there  is  thus  an 
universal  sense  spread  over  the  body, 
which  ministers  to  the  proper  organs  of 
sense,  and  is,  itself,  more  important  than 
them  all.  It  is  by  this  property  in  the 
voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  that  we  are 
enabled  to  balance  the  body  in  standing, 
walking,  or  running ;  adjusting  the  mus¬ 
cular  action,  and  the  state  of  tension  of 
the  limb,  to  the  gravitation  of  the  body, 
and  so  sustaining  it  in  every  variety  of 
posture.  We  see  with  what  pain,  and 
after  repeated  efforts,  the  child  acquires 
this  power;  and  we  see  how  a  man  is 
deprived  of  it  in  sickness  or  inebrity: 
whilst  the  utmost  perfection  of  the  same 
power  is  exhibited  in  the  rope-dancer. 
And  what  we  are  thus  led  to  contemplate 
in  the  whole  body,  may  be  noticed  in  the 
hand,  in  subserviency  to  the  sense  of 
touch;  in  the  tongue,  as  subservient  to 
mastication ;  in  the  eye,  in  aid  of  vision. 
It  is  this  faculty  which  gives  us  the 
impression  of  resistance,  and  consequently 
of  weight,  of  solidity,  of  fluidity,  rough¬ 
ness,  smoothness,  angularity,  & c.  Thus, 
a  man  deprived  of  his  sense  of  touch  in 
his  arm  and  hand,  has  continued  in 
possession  of  the  muscular  power,  and  of 
the  sense  of  muscular  exertion,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  could  form  an  estimate  of  the 
weight  of  what  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Here  then  is  truly  that  power  which 
gives  us  the  most  accurate  perception  of 
things  external  to  the  body,  and  of  all 
those  qualities  which  would  induce  us  to 
call  this  the  geometrical  sense — a  term 
which  has  hitherto  been  given  with  little 
propriety  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  for  the  mechanical  powers  by  which 
the  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibre  is 
forwarded  or  retarded,  they  are  not  what 
they  have  been  believed ;  for  we  find  few 
circumstances  in  the  origin,  insertion,  or 
forms  of  muscles,  to  favour  their  power, 
but  many  by  which  their  power  is 
abridged.  There  are  certain  points  where 
the  length  of  lever  gives  an  increase  of 
power.  The  mastoid  process  and  the 
occiput  are  as  levers  for  the  head;  the 
spines  of  the  vertebne  for  the  back ;  the 
olecranon  for  the  arm,  and  the  pisiform 
bone  for  the  hand.  The  pelvis,  and  the 


jutting  trochanters  are  as  the  levers  for 
the  thigh;  the  patella  is  a  lever  for  the} 
leg;  the  heel-bone  is  a  lever  for  the  whole  j 
foot,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  as  a  lever  j 
for  the  toes.  These  are  not  the  whole,  j. 
but  they  are,  perhaps,  the  chief  levers  in 
the  human  body.  In  all  the  other  im¬ 
plantations  the  muscle  is  fixed,  not  behind 
the  joint,  but  betwixt  the  joint  and  the 
weight  that  is  to  be  moved.  There  is  a  - 
greater  loss  of  power  when  inserted  near 
to  the  joint :  there  is  less  loss  of  power 
when  the  tendon  is  inserted  far  from  the 
joint,  and  though  we  call  such  insertion  a 
longer  or  shorter  lever,  there  is  always 
some  loss  of  power,  and  the  true  levers  in 
the  body  are  very  few :  far  from  providing 
mechanical  forms  to  increase  the  power, 
nature  has  provided  such  a  quantity  of 
contractile  power  as  to  compensate  for 
any  loss  of  effect ;  so,  in  place  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  muscles  by  levers,  pulleys, 
and  hinges,  there  is  in  almost  every 
muscle  a  great  abatement  of  its  force,  by 
the  form  of  the  bones  which  it  is  destined 
to  move ;  for  muscles  lose  of  their  effect 
by  their  being  implanted,  not  behind  the 
joint,  but  betwixt  the  joint  and  the  body 
to  be  moved ;  by  the  insertion  of  almost 
all  muscles  being  very  oblique  with  re-  j 
spect  to  the  motions  which  they  are  to  per-  ; ; 
form,  so  that  half  their  force  is  lost  upon  ; 
the  immovable  end  of  the  bone.  Much  j 
force  is  lost  by  a  muscle  passing  over 
many  joints :  one  set  of  fibres  in  a  muscle 
hinders  the  action  of  adjoining  fibres, 
and  every  degree  of  contraction  takes 
from  that  muscle  an  equal  proportion 
of  its  power.  Thus,  everywhere  in  the 
human  body,  is  power  sacrificed  to  the 
form  and  fitness  of  the  parts,  that  the 
joints  may  be  smaller  than  the  limbs; 
that  the  limbs  may  be  proportioned  to 
the  body :  and  beauty,  conveniency,  and 
velocity  of  movement  are  gained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  that  power  which  is  not 
needed  in  the  system,  since  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator  have  appointed 
a  degree  of  force  in  the  muscles  more 
than  proportioned  to  all  this',  oss  of  the 
mechanical  power.  Those  who  will  ad¬ 
mire  the  ways  of  Providence,  should 
know  how  to  admire !  Nature  i  s  not 
seeking  to  compensate  for  want  of  power, 
by  the  advantages  of  pulleys,  and  levers, 
and  mechanical  helps ;  nor  is  itin  the  forms 
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of  the  parts,  that  the  Infinite  Wisdom 
is  to  be  found:  for  among  other  gifts, 
such  a  portion  of  this  spirit  is  given  to 
man,  that  he  has  used  the  pulleys,  and 
levers,  accelerations  of  motion,  and  all 
the  mechanical  powers  that  result  from 
it ;  he  has  invented  valves  of  infinite 
variety,  each  perfect  and  true  to  its 
particular  office ;  he  has  anticipated  all 
that  he  has  found  in  the  mechanism  of 
|  the  human  body;  but  the  living  power 
which  compensates  for  the  want  of  levers, 
which  allows  everywhere  power  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  beauty  of  form,  which 
1  has  strength  in  convulsive  and  violent 
actions  to  break  the  very  bones ;  this 
|  is  the  act  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  on  which 
|  our  admiration  should  chiefly  dwell.  It 
is  but  the  very  elements  of  so  deep  a 
subject  that  we  have  touched  upon. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our 
cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
j  indispensable  information  for  the  preser- 
j  vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render- 
|  ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
tances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
i  we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 


ANATOMY. 

( Continued  from  page  272.) 

BONES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIES. 
These  hang  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  are  composed  of 
the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  arms,  fore-arm 
and  hand.  The  shoulder  is  made  up  of 
two  bones,  namely,  the  collar-bone  and 
shoulder-blade :  these  are  joined  together 
immediately  over  the  top  of  the  humerus, 
and  thus  form  what  is  properly  termed 
the  shoulder.  The  clavicle  (or  collar¬ 
bone)  is  a  long,  roundish  bone,  shaped  like 
the  letter  S,  and  situated  obliquely  in  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  chest.  The 
scapula  (or  blade-bone)  is  triangular,  and 
placed  in  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of 
the  back.  Its  fore  and  inner  surface  is 
irregularly  concave.  Its  hind  and  out¬ 
ward  surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  ridge  called  the 
spine  of  the  scapula ;  the  fore  part  of  this 
process  is  named  the  acromion,  to  which  ! 
the  clavicle  is  fixed.  Near  this  ridge  is 
another,  called  coracoid,  and  close  to  this 
is  a  semicircular  niche  or  groove  for  the 
passage  of  blood-vessels.  The  shoulder- 
joint  is  formed  by  the  large  round  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  the  shallow,  arti¬ 
cular  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  arm 
consists  of  one  long  bone,  the  humerus 
just  mentioned,  which  occupies  the  space 
between  the  junction  of  the  clavicle  with 
the  scapula  and  the  fore  arm.  It  is  a 
long,  cylindrical  bone,  thickish  at  its  ends, 
and  distinguished  into  body  and  extre¬ 
mities.  The  humerus  is  connected  to  j 
three  bones — with  the  scapula,  the  radius,  \ 
and  the  ulna. 

The  fore-arm  is  made  up  of  two  bones, 
the  ulna  and  the  radius.  The  first  forms 
the  inner  and  hind  and  the  second  the 
outer  and  fore  part.  The  ulna  at  its  j 
upper  extremity  has  one  large  process 
named  olecranon,  and  a  small  process  on  lj 
the  fore  part ;  and  on  one  side  between  I 
these  is  also  a  cavity  which  receives  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius.  At  the  lower  j 
end  of  the  ulna  is  a  process  called  styli- 
form,  and  a  round  head  which  is  received 
into  the  radius. 

The  radius  is  received  at  its  upper  end 
into  the  ulna.  A  little  below  its  head  a 
large  tubercle  is  found.  There  is  likewise 
a  thin  edge  into  which  the  transverse 
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ligament  is  fixed,  which  arises  from  the 
ulna.  The  radius  is  connected  to  the 
humerus,  the  ulna,  and  the  carpus.  The 
>  carpus,  metacarpus  and  fingers  compose 
j  the  bones  of  the  hand,  as  the  tarsus, 
metatarsus  and  toes  do  those  of  the  feet, 
j  Each  hand  has  these  twenty-six  bones. 

;  The  carpus  (or  wrist)  is  situated  between 
the  fore  arm  and  metacarpus.  It  is  com- 
;  posed  of  eight  bones,  which  lie  close  to 
one  another  in  a  double  row,  one  of  which 
is  higher,  the  other  lower.  In  the  higher 
row  are  the  navicular,  lunar,  cuneiform, 
and  orbicular.  In  the  lower  row  are  the 
trapezium,  trapezoides,  magnum  and  cunei¬ 
form  bones.  All  these  bones  are  convex 
towards  the  back,  and  slightly  concave 
towards  the  palm  of  the  hand.  They 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  names 
given  to  them,  but  are  not  easily  known 
when  seen  separately. 

The  metacarpus  consists  of  four  bones 
which  sustain  the  fingers,  and  one  shorter 
bone  for  the  thumb. 

The  fingers  are  situated  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  metacarpus,  and  consist 
of  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  properly 
so  called.  These  last  consist  of  three 
separate  parts  called  phalanges.  The 
thumb  is  only  divided  into  two  phalanges. 
,  Each  phalanx  of  the  fingers  is  broadest 
at  its  upper  extremity,  and  formed  into 
a  superficial  cavity ;  the  body  or  middle 
part  is  convex  outwardly,  and  concave 
inwardly;  the  lower  extremity  is  rounded. 

ALLEGED  DEATH  FROM  INCOM¬ 
PETENT  MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 
Public  rumour  at  Hartlepool,  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  has  been  busy  with  the 
painful  history  of  a  case  of  alleged  im¬ 
proper  treatment  by  unqualified  medical 
practitioners.  Up  till  the  period  of  our 
last  week’s  issue,  our  information  on  the 
subject  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  any  of  the  numerous  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  circumstances,  though  with 
some  of  these  we  were  fully  acquainted. 
"What  was,  however,  known  to  be  correct, 
at  that  date,  was,  that  somewhere  about 
the  end  of  the  previous  month,  a  poor 
woman,  wife  of  a  Scotch  labourer  resident 
in  the  borough,  had  been  removed  by  an 
order  from  one  of  the  resident  county 
magistrates,  to  the  Durham  County  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum  at  Sedgefield,  a  hopeless 
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lunatic,  after  having  been,  some  fortnight 
before,  delivered  of  a  child  under  circum-  |l 
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stances  which  were  held  by  medical  men 
who  subsequently  attended  upon  her  to 
convey  reflections  of  the  gravest  character 
on  one  or  more  of  the  persons  who  had 
attended  at  the  birth ;  that  the  child  had 
subsequently  died ;  and  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  mother  was  not  expected  to  be  re¬ 
stored.  Advertisements  had,  meantime, 
appeared  in  many  of  the  north  country 
newspapers  (amongst  others  in  The  Mer¬ 
cury J,  citing  or  insinuating  other  causes 
likely  to  have  proved  injurious,  penned 
by  one  of  the  parties  whose  characters 
were  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  in¬ 
quiry  likely  to  ensue  on  the  termination 
of  the  mothers  life ;  but  these,  inasmuch 
as  they  presented  no  coherent  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  facts,  only  served  the  more  to 
stimulate  public  curiosity  and  anxiety  as 
to  the  prosecution  of  an  inquiry.  The 
question  at  issue  gradually  resolved  itself 
into  this :  “  Has  this  woman’s  life  been 
sacrificed  by  the  ignorance  of  her  natural 
guardian,  and  the  incompetency  of  those 
on  whom  he  relied  for  assisting  her  in  the 
hour  of  her  sickness  and  greatest  need  by 
skill  and  knowledge  in  her  treatment?” 
and  in  this  form  it  was  being  debated,  by 
all  who  had  received  any  information 
whatever  as  to  her  unfortunate  plight, 
when,  on  Friday  last,  intelligence  was 
received  at  Hartlepool  that  her  sufferings 
were  at  an  end.  Mr.  Settle,  the  coroner 
for  the  district,  being  at  present  (as  many 
will  regret  to  learn)  in  ill  health,  the 
“  information  ”  given  in  such  cases  by  the 
county  officers  was  conveyed  to  Dr.  At¬ 
kinson,  of  West  Hartlepool,  his  deputy; 
and  here  a  very  narrow  escape  was  made 
from  a  signal  miscarriage  of  justice,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  deficiency  of  the  machinery 
recently  improvised  by  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  check  upon 
real  or  supposed  abuses  of  the  coroner’s 
court.  The  “information”  supplied  to 
Dr.  Atkinson,  simply  stated  where  the 
deceased  had  died,  how  long  she  had  been 
in  the  asylum,  whence  removed,  and  re¬ 
presented  that  she  had  had  proper  medical 
attendance  during  her  illness — represen¬ 
tations  on  the  good  faith  of  which  the 
coroner’s  deputy  at  once  decided  to  give  a 
certificate  for  burial  and  hold  no  inquest. 
Subsequent  information  was,  however, 
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conveyed,  of  a  more  pertinent  and  trust¬ 
worthy  character,*  which  induced  the 
deputy  coroner  to  telegraph  to  Dr.  Smith, 
at  the  asylum,  to  stay  the  burial  of  the 
deceased,  prosecute  a  'post-mortem  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  body,  and  prepare  for  an 
official  inquiry  to  be  held  at  Sedgefield. 

THE  INQUEST 

Was  opened  at  the  Hardwick  Inn  (Mr. 
Thomas  Charlton’s),  Sedgefield,  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  at  ten  o’clock.  Dr.  James 
Atkinson,  deputy-coroner,  attended;  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  sworn  of 
the  jury: — Mr.  Joseph  Barker  Hodgson, 
foreman;  and  Messrs.  John  Cochrane, 
John  Welburn,  Thos.  Emerson,  Matthew 
Craggs,  Joseph  Flavell,  Jas.  Jarnett,  J.  H. 
James,  John  Oswald,  Bichard  Lockey, 
John  Mothersell,  and  George  S.  Johnson. 
C.  Bramwell,  Esq.,  Hard  wick-hall,  one  of 
the  visiting  justices  of  the  asylum,  was 
present. 

The  coroner,  after  the  usual  formal 
opening,  briefly  referred  the  jury  to  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  him  to  hold 
the  inquiry,  as  a  justification  of  their 
having  been  summoned  from  their  various 
avocations.  At  first,  from  the  report  he 
had  received  from  the  county  officers  at 
Sedgefield,  he  had  decided  that  no  in¬ 
quest  was  called  for;  but,  from  informa¬ 
tion  he  subsequently  received  of  the 
strong  suspicion  and  strong  feeling  enter¬ 
tained  by  several  persons,  as  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  cause  or  causes  of  death,  and  as  to 
the  necessity  existing  for  public  inquiry, 
he  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  insti¬ 
tute  that  inquiry.  He  was  borne  out  in 
this  opinion  by  one  of  the  resident  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  resident 
at  Hartlepool,  who  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  there,  and  the 
magistrate  who  had  signed  the  order  for 
the  removal  of  the  deceased  from  Hartle¬ 
pool  to  the  Sedgefield  Asylum;  and  he 

*  Here,  justice  to  the  officer  who  delivered 
the  information  to  Dr.  Atkinson  requires  us  ■  to 
say  that  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  imperfec¬ 
tions'  of  his  statement.  .  Living  near  the ,  place 
of  death,  he  was  far  removed  from  ’  the  place  of 
suspicion.  He  gave  such  information  as  he  then 
received.  Public  justice  demanded  that*  sus¬ 
picion  should  give  place  -  to  knowledge  ;  and  the 
coroner’s  court,  as  we  have  all  along  maintained, 
could  better  secure  this  than  the  most  accessible 
hearsay,  which,  by  his  instructions,  the  police¬ 
man  is  forced  to  accept  and  communicate. 


therefore  felt  confident  that  they  were 
met  to  make  an  inquiry  strongly  called 
for  by  public  opinion,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  be  prosecuted,  as  their  oath  required, 
to  “the  best  of  the  skill  and  knowledge” 
of  the  very  respectable  and  intelligent 
jury  to  whom  the  facts  would  now  be 
submitted. 

The  jury,  accompanied  by  the  coroner, 
then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  dead-  j 
house  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  the 
body  was  viewed.  On  their  return  the  j 
examination  of  witnesses  proceeded  as  i 
follows: — 

Robert  Davidson,  labourer,  Hartlepool, 
sworn,  said:  “The  deceased,  Catherine 
Davidson,  was  my  wife.  I  have  seen  her  j 
body  since  death.  She  was,  to  the  best  I 
of  my  knowledge,  twenty-seven  years  of 
age.  It  will  be  five  weeks  next  Tuesday 
(to-morrow)  since  she  was  taken  poorly 
and  took  to  her  bed.  She  said  to  me  it 
was  her  first  child  (she  was  in  labour), 
and  she  would  like  to  have  a  doctor,  as  i 
she  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  never  in-  ! 
tended  sending  for  a  midwife.  I  intended 
to  have  a  doctor;  but,  when  I  arrived 
from  my  work,  I  found  a  woman,  named 
Mrs.  Brockies,  at  my  house,  attending 
my  wife :  where  she  remained  all  night 
and  until  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day  (Wednesday).  At  four 
o’clock  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  I 
asked  this  woman,  who  acted  as  midwife, 
Mrs.  Brockies,  if  there  was  any  danger, 
and  she  said  4  No,  none.’  That  was  about 
an  hour  before  my  wife  was  delivered.  I 
slept  in  a  neighbour’s  house  on  Tuesday 
night.  When  I  came  in  at  midday  on 
Wednesday,  my  wife  looked  at  me  and 
shook  her  head  at  me,  and  seemed  as  if 
she  did  not  wish  to  speak.  I  rose  from 
the  table  then,  and  went  out,  saying  to 
Mrs.  Brockies,  as  I  did  so,  4 1  do  hope  it 
will  be  over  before  night.’  In  consequence 
of  Mrs.  Brockies  saying  there  was  no 
danger,  however,  I  did  not  try  to  procure 
further  assistance.  The  child  was  born 
about  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday.  I  was 
not  in  the  house  when  the  child  was  born. 
When  Mrs.  Brockies  had  left  the  house,  I 
went  to  see  my  wife,  when  she  said  to  me, 

4  Oh,  Robert,  if  I  had  told  you  at  dinner¬ 
time !  You  ought  to  have  got  a  doctor, 
for  I  am  killed.’  She  told  me  after,  that 
she  did  not  speak  to  me  at  dinner-time 
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for  fear  of  hurting  my  feelings.  I  did  ! 
nothing  then  but  sit  down  beside  her  and 
!  fret.  Mrs.  Brockies  continued  to  attend 
my  wife  for  a  week  after ;  and  a  woman, 
named  Dolly  ShafForth,  was  got  to  attend 
her,  and  to  dress  her  three  times  a-day. 

I  asked  my  wife  how  she  was  injured, 
when  she  said,  4 1  am  torn  all  to  pieces.’ 
That  was  after  she  had  talked  about  not 
j.  having  had  a  doctor.  The  child  was  born 
alive  and  lived  ten  days.  I  know  why 
Mrs.  Brockies  gave  over  attending  my 
wife.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
cayenne  tea  for  my  wife;  and  every  time 
my  wife  took  it  she  vomited  it ;  and  my 
wife  appeared  to  get  the  longer  worse — 
getting  paler  and  paler,  and  weaker  and 
weaker.  That  being  so,  I  went  for  Mr 
Moore,  surgeon.  He  was  not  at  home ;  but 
his  brother  attended.  As  soon  as  he  looked 
upon  my  wife,  he  said  he  would  have 
other  assistance ;  and  he  left,  but  returned 
immediately,  with  Dr.  Botham.  After 
Dr.  Botham  had  been  to  my  house,  I 
went  to  a  shop  in  Northgate-street, 
Hartlepool,  kept  by  Mrs.  Brockies.  I 
said  to  her,  4  Now,  Mrs.  Brockies,  my 
wife  is  no  better.’  She  replied,  4  She 
was  a  great  deal  better  this  morning.’ 

I  told  her  4 1  hoped  she  was  now — thanks 
to  the  medicine  the  doctor  had  given  her, 
she  seemed  now  to  have  had  a  turn.’ 
She  said  I  had  better  pay  her  her  bill ; 
and,  when  I  told  her  that  I  had  no  money, 
she  said,  ‘Well,  you’re  like  all  other 
ungrateful  people  when  your  turn  is 
done.’  Dr.  Botham  brought  Dr.  Green 
with  him ;  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
attended  my  wife.  She  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  sick-house,  or  parish- 
hospital,  in  the  Friarage,  Hartlepool.  I 
was  present  when  the  child  died,  at  a 
quarter  past  six  o’clock  on  one  morning 
— I  think  the  Saturday  morning,  ten  days 
after  its  birth — never  having  taken  the 
breast.  Mr.  Botham  was  in  attendance. 
After  the  child,  died,  my  wife  became 
insane,  and  continued  so.  She  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Hartlepool  Friarage  on  the 
24th  of  August,  Wednesday  last,  to  the 
asylum  at  Sedgefield ;  and  I  did  not  see 
her  again  alive.” — In  reply  to  a  juryman, 
witness  said  :  44  It  was  in  my  own  house, 
at  the  dinner  hour,  that  my  wife  looked  at 
me  from  the  bed,  when  I  was  just  within 
the  door,  and  shook  her  head  so  sorrow¬ 


fully  at  me,  but  never  spoke.  It  was  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same 
day  I  asked  Mrs.  Brockies  if  there  was 
any  danger.  I  asked  her  that  twice. 
The  first  time  she  did  not  answer  me ; 
the  second  time  she  answered, 4 No,  none.’” 
— By  Mr.  Brammell  (through  the  Coro-  ' 
ner) :  44  My  deceased  wife  showed  no 

symptom  of  approaching  madness,  at 
her  confinement,  nor,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  ever  before.  It  was  not  my 
wish  to  have  the  midwife  (Mrs.  Brockies) 
brought  to  attend  her.  After  my  wife  was 
removed  by  the  parish  authorities  to  the 
FriaragO  poor-house,  at  Hartlepool,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sabbath,  I  went  every 
day  at  two  o’clock  to  see  her.  At  three 
successive  visits  she  did  not  know  me.” — 
After  the  examination  of  this  witness  had 
been  concluded,  he  added  to  the  foregoing 
evidence  :  44  It  was  on  the  Tuesday  night, 
at  near  five  o’clock  the  child  was  born. 
My  previous  statement  as  to  the  time 
was  wrong ;  but  I  now  recollect  the  date 
perfectly.” 

Elizabeth  Trenholm,  wife  of  William 
Trenholm,  shipwright,  Hartlepool,  sworn, 
said:  44 Five  weeks  to-day,  on  Monday 
(July  25th,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  day  of  the  month),  I  was 
sent  for  to  attend  Mrs.  Davidson,  the 
deceased,  who  lived  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  same  house.  The  house  is  one  of 
a  row,  let  out  in  tenements,  known  as 
44  Robson’s-buil dings,”  at  Hartlepool.  I 
found  her  in  pain,  and  remained  with  her 
all  that  night,  and  up  till  six  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  I 
had  then  to  leave  to  give  my  son  his  tea, 
in  an  adjoining  tenement  of  the  same 
house ;  and  the  child  was  bom  after  I 
left  her.  I  found  no  one  but  my  daughter 
with  her  when  I  went  on  the  Monday 
evening;  but  several  times  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Brockies,  the  midwife,  who  returned 
with  me  to  visit  deceased,  but  did  not 
examine  or  interfere  with  the  deceased 
then,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of 
her  pains.  She  did  not  examine  her  at 
all  during  the  night  of  the  day  spoken 
of;  but  she  remained  with  the  deceased 
all  night.  About  two  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  deceased  com¬ 
plained.  The  labour  pains  then  evidently 
came  on,  and  were  very  severe.  The 
deceased  made  no  remark  to  me,  and 
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made  no  complaint  about  Mrs.  Brockies, 
during  the  progress  of  the  labour.  I 
have  several  times  attended  confinements 
before.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  judgment,  Mrs.  Brockies  used  her 
hands,  and  4  tewed  ’  the  patient,  far  too 
much  on  this  occasion.  I  never  saw  any 
one  use  their  hands  so  much.  After  the 
confinement,  deceased  complained  of  great 
pains  in  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the 
body.  I  told  Mrs.  Brockies  of  this ;  but 
she  took  no  notice  of  the  complaint. 
Mrs.  Brockies  remained  a  short  time  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  and  then  left.  The 
deceased  then  still  complained  of  the 
severe  pains.  I  told  Mrs.  Brockies  again 
of  it ;  but  she  said  4  it  would  go  away 
in  a  few  days/  Mrs.  Brockies  attended 
daily  for  about  a  week  after  that.  She 
had  administered,  during  the  labour,  doses 
of  cayenne  tea;  and,  subsequently,  she 
gave  a  kind  of  medicine  she  called  4  coffee’ 
— a  powder,  I  don’t  know  what  it  is — • 
after  taking  which  the  deceased  was  very 
sick.  Mrs.  Brockies  persisted  in  adminis¬ 
tering  this,  notwithstanding  the  sickness 
that  always  followed.  I  waited  upon  the 
deceased  after  her  confinement.  I  never 
examined  the  deceased,  nor  washed  her : 
another  woman,  Dolly  Shafforth,  did  wash 
her ;  and  the  doctors  came,  when  there 
was  no  necessity  for  my  examining  her. 
Deceased  was  removed  from  my  house 
to  the  Friarage  Hospital,  at  Hartlepool,  a 
fortnight  ago  come  Wednesday  morning.” 
-By  a  juryman: 44 1  have  attended  labours 
of  all  kinds,  protracted  labours  as  well.” — 
By  the  coroner  :  44  Mrs.  Brockies  only  ad¬ 
ministered  the  powder  before  the  labour, 
not  after.  The  deceased  had  got  advice 
and  medicine  of  Mrs.  Brockies  before  she 
took  to  her  bed,  and  her  husband  knew 
that  she  was  expected  to  attend.  De¬ 
ceased  had  been  a  fortnight  only  in  my 
house  previous  to  her  confinement ;  but, 
before  she  was  at  her  confinement,  she 
had  told  me  her  mother  had  been  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  eleven  years.  She  was  in 
a  very  destitute  condition  when  she  came 
to  my  house;  and  I  had  to  supply  her 
wants  till  some  ladies  of  the  town  visited 
her,  and  brought  her  comforts,  which  they 
did.” 

Mr.  Bramwell  here  observed  that  it 
was  satisfactory  to  know  that  her  wants 
had  been  attended  to. 


The  next  witness  called  was 
Margaret  Trenholm,  wife  of  Frederick 
Trenholm,  shipwright  (son  of  last  wit¬ 
ness),  who,  having  been  sworn,  said:— 
44 1  live  in  Robson’s-buildings,  Hartlepool, 
in  the  same  house  as  that  in  which  de¬ 
ceased  was  confined.  I  live  in  the  two 
front  rooms,  and  she  occupied  the  two  back 
ones.  On  the  Monday,  between  four  and 
five  o’clock,  I  was  in  her  room.  She  had 
called  me  in.  She  told  me  she  thought 
she  was  in  labour.  My  mother-in-law 
was  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  rooms, 
while  I  staid  with  the  deceased.  I  was 
there  all  night,  with  the  exception  of  short 
intervals  when  I  left  to  attend  my  own 
child ;  and  I  wTas  also  there  the  next  day 
till  the  deceased’s  child  was  born.  I  should 
think  that  was  about  a  quarter  to  six 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  and  the  mid¬ 
wife  were  the  only  persons  present  at  the 
birth.  It  was  a  very  severe  labour. 
During  the  labour,  deceased  made  no 
complaint  to  me  of  Mrs.  Brockies,  but 
she  suffered  greatly.  Mrs.  Brockies  said 
to  me  she  would  have  to  get  some  other 
assistance  if  deceased  did  not  get  any 
worse  (meaning  by  that,  if  she  did  not 
make  more  progress  with  her  labour). 
My  mother,  who  was  present  when  this 
was  said,  asked  who  she  wanted  to  bring, 
and  Mrs.  Brockies  said,  4  Mr.  Brockies.’ 
Both  myself  and  my  mother  said  we 
would  leave  the  room  if  she  brought  him 
there :  and  then  Mrs.  Brockies  did  not 
persist  in  bringing  him,  but  she  said  he 
was  as  good  as  any  doctor  in  the  town. 
At  that  stage  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Brockies 
was  giving  the  deceased  large  quantities 
of  a  powder  which  she  called  ‘coffee/ 
Deceased  vomited  it  every  time  she  took 
it  except  the  last  time.  Both  my  mother- 
in-law  and  myself  disapproved  of  the 
powder  being  given  after  having  been  so 
often  vomited.  Both  my  mother-in-law 
and  myself  objected  to  4  Mr.  Brockies’ 
being  brought  to  attend  the  deceased. 
f  Mr.  Brockies  ’  is  Mrs.  Brockies’  hus¬ 
band.  He  is  a  tailor.  He  is  not  a 
doctor,  so  far  as  I  know — he  is  a  tailor. 
I  have  been  at  confinements  before.  I 
have  not  been  at  many.  I  have  been 
at  confinements  where  medical  men  at¬ 
tended  :  and  I  have  been  at  two  before 
this,  managed  by  this  Mrs.  Brockies. 
Mrs.  Brockies  did  things  at  this  confine- 
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ment  very  differently  to  what  doctors 
usually  do.  She  used  her  hands  very 
much  more  than  is  usual.  On  my  mother 
leaving  the  room  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
Mrs.  Brockies  proceeded  to  do  this 
violently,  and  almost  pulled  the  child 
away — -that  is  the  truth! — when  the  pains 
were  certainly  not  strong  enough  to  give 
sign  of  delivery  being  at  hand.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  delivered  sitting  on  the  edges 
of  two  chairs,  the  deceased  having  her 
arm  round  my  waist,  and  I  my  back  to 
Mrs.  Brockies  at  the  time  ,  so  that  I  did 
not  see  the  operation ;  but  Mrs.  Brockies 
appeared  to  use  great  violence,  had  no 
instrument  of  any  kind  to  help  her,  and 
her  hands  were  in  a  fearful  state  after¬ 
wards.  After  the  confinement,  Airs. 
Brockies  sent  herbs  to  the  deceased — I 
think  on  the  following  day;  and  these, 
when  taken,  never  lessened,  but  always 
appeared  to  aggravate,  the  deceased’s 
symptoms.  She  appeared  worse  after 
taking  the  herbs.  I  don’t  know  what 
they  were ;  and  she  was  worse  and  worse 
ever  afterwards.  The  instructions  given  ‘i 
with  the  herbs  were  that  the  deceased  I 
was  to  drink  as  much  as  she  liked  of 
them.  I  attended  deceased,  along  with 
my  mother-in-law,  after  the  birth,  till  her 
removal.  One  of  the  powders  given  to 
deceased  was  dark-brown  in  colour.  There 
were  three  kinds  administered  by  Mrs. 
Brockies’  instructions;  one  light  in  colour, 
and  one  much  lighter  than  the  dark- 
brown  one.  I  would  know  them  if  I  saw 
them  again.  That  now  produced  (ergot 
of  rye)  is  the  same  as  one  of  those 
administered.” 

Air.  Bramwell  was  here  offered  (by  the 
coroner)  an  opportunity  of  putting  any 
questions  he  might  wish  to  this  witness, 
but  declined ;  observing  that  he  had  sim¬ 
ply  attended  there  on  hearing,  from  Dr. 
Smith  at  the  asylum,  that  he  (Dr.  Smith) 
thought  bad  treatment  had  had  more  to  do 
with  the  death  of  the  deceased  than  the 
mania  with  which  she  was  affected.  It 
was,  therefore,  his  (Mr.  Bram well’s)  own 
desire  that  the  inquest  should  be  held, 
that  all  the  suspicions  attaching  to  the 
case  should  be  fully  cleared  up.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  the  grounds  of  some  of 
those  suspicions  Were  borne  out  by  the 
evidence. 

Examination  continued. — By  the  jury: 


“  I  was  in  the  house  when  Airs.  Brockies 
was  sent  for  to  attend  deceased.  De¬ 
ceased’s  husband  all  along  wanted  to  have 
a  proper  doctor.  He  did  not  want  Mrs. 
Brockies ;  but  deceased  had  had  help 
from  Airs.  Brockies  before  she  took  to 
her  bed.  I  have  been  at  confinements 
attended  by  Airs.  Brockies  previously, 
but  not  by  her  husband.  I  knew  of  one 
where  her  husband  attended,  but  was 
turned  out  of  the  house.” — By  the  coroner : 
“  When  the  child  was  born,  the  head  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  much  crushed.  The 
skin  was  extensively  torn  off  the  head, 
and  there  was  also  a  considerable  dis¬ 
charge  from  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.  We  called  Airs.  Brockies’ 
attention  to  that,  but  she  said,  c  that 
would  soon  go  away,’  and  sent  some 
salve  to  dress  it  with.  Deceased  was 
quite  exhausted,  and  did  not  speak,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  delivery.  The  powder 
produced  was  given  to  her  frequently,  up 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  labour; 
never  after,  to  my  knowledge.  Deceased 
did  not  want  for  nourishment.  She  got 
whatever  Airs.  Brockies  would  allow  her 
to  have.  Airs.  Brockies  said  she  was  to 
have  only  tea  and  sago,  and  arrowroot, 
and  those  kind  of  things ;  and  she  got 
that.” 

James  Waters,  chief  constable  of  the 
borough,  sworn,  said:  “On  AVednesday 
last,  I  received  a  written  order  from  Air. 
S.  Robinson,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Durham,  resident 
at  Hartlepool,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  Hartlepool  Union,  and 
mayor  of  the  borough,  to  have  the 
deceased  removed  to  the  asylum.  The 
certificate  of  removal  was  signed  by  Dr. 
Botham.  I  procured  a  cab,  and  got  a 
board  put  across  the  seats,  had  the 
whole  level  space  thus  formed  carefully 
cushioned,  and  on  this  placed  a  feather 
bed,  pillows,  &c.,  on  which  the  deceased 
was  carefully  carried  from  Hartlepool  to 
the  asvJum.  Mrs.  Preston,  matron  of  the 
hospital  at  Hartlepool,  came  with  deceased, 
and  occasionally  gave  her  a  little  tea  and 
so  forth  on  the  way.  Deceased  was  in  a 
secure  and  comfortable  position  on  the 
journey ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  she 
suffered  nothing  on  the  way.  She  was 
better  than  in  the  hospital;  for  I  saw  her 
there  several  times,  when  she  was  so 
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violent  she  had  to  have  on  a  straight 
waistcoat.  She  did  not  struggle  much 
on  the  way,  but  talked  a  great  deal 
incoherently.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

We  should  value  life,  not  by  its  conveniences, 
but  by  the  independence  and  dignity  of  our  con¬ 
dition. 

Companionship. — Though  we  were  to  visit  the 
most  sublime  and  beautiful  terrestrial  scenes,  and 
be  witness  to  every  joy  which  their  sparkling 
fountain  affords;  though  we  were  to  explore  every 
star,  and  contemplate  the  mine  of  glories  contained 
in  the  visible  universe;  could  we  enter  the  third 
heavens,  and  survey  that  indescribable  sublimity 
which  enraptures  glorified  seraphs ;  yet  without  a 
companion  to  share  with  us  the  contemplation, 
the  stream  of  earthly  joys  would  freeze  and  stag¬ 
nate,  the  glories  of  creation  would  fade  away, 
and  even  Heaven’s  exhaustless  treasures  would 
lose  their  captivating  charms.  The  strongest 
argument  which  can  be  held  out  to  man  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  is  that  he 
shall  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  exertions  in  concert 
with  the  purest  and  most  illustrious  spirits  that 
have  ornamented  earth,  and  that  shall  never  cease 
to  impart  their  benefits  in  a  world  that  never  dies. 

Alchemy. — W e  know  now  as  facts  many  things 
which  are  hardly  less  wonderful  than  the  visions 
of  those  interesting  dreamers  the  alchemists.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  gas,  a  fluid  and  a  solid, 
may  consist  of  the  very  same  ingredients  in  different- 
proportions.  We  know  that  the  same  elements, 
with  one  or  more  atoms  of  water,  form  different 
substances.  We  know  that  a  virulent  poison 
may  differ  from  a  wholesome  article  of  food  only 
in  the  difference  of  quantity  of  the  very  same 
ingredients.  We  know  that  gold  and  silver,  and 
indeed  all  the  metals,  may  be  extracted  from 
transparent  crystals,  which  scarcely  differ  in  their 
appearance  from  a  piece  of  common  salt  or  of 
sugar-candy.  We  know  that  aluminium ,  a  metal 
with  almost  all  the  valuable  properties  of  gold 
and  platinum,  can  be  extracted  from  clay  ;  that 
lights  of  the  most  dazzling  colours  can  be  obtained 
from  the  combustion  of  colourless  salts;  that  gas, 
giving  the  most  brilliant  light,  resides  in  a  lump 
of  coal  or  block  of  wood  ;  and  that  the  diamond 
is  nothing  more  than  the  purest  form  of  carbon, 
and  therefore  is  identical  with  charcoal  in  respect 
r  to  its  primary  substance.  After  these  conside¬ 
rations  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  hopes  that 
<  were  entertained  of  procuring  from  the  basest 
materials  the  most  precious  metals,  and  even 
gems. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years.aceredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  fqr 
'  Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and,  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may,  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
‘practice.  •  n  ‘  ;  -  '  • 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half- past  five  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


FOED’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  2>d.  each. 

JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204 \,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I., 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence.  • 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  43. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Tumours  of  the  Organs  of  the  Abdomen . 
—Dr.  Henoch  takes  up,  in  the  first  place, 
the  diseases  of  the  liver ,  of  which  enlarge¬ 
ment  or  tumour  is  a  prominent  indication. 
Before  entering,  however,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  true  diseases  of  the  liver, 
the  reader  is  very  properly  warned,  that 
it  is  not  enlargement  of  the  organ  alone 
which  can  give  rise  to  palpable  tumour 
below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or  to  ex¬ 
tended  dulne9s  upon  striking  it  gently. 
Causes  acting  upon  the  liver  from  without, 
such  as  a  habit  of  tight-lacing,  may  so 
flatten  and  lengthen  the  organ,  and  con¬ 
tract  the  space  of  the  chest,  as  to  cause 
the  exhibition  of  both  of  these  physical 
signs  of  enlargement.  Diseases  in  parts 
adjacent  to  the  liver  may  also  have  the 
effect  of  displacing  it,  and  of  pushing  it 
downwards,  upwards,  outwards,  or  late¬ 
rally,  according  to  the  structures  they 
affect  and  the  amount  of  pressure  they 
exert.  In  distinguishing  dislocation  of 
the  liver  downwards,  in  consequence  of 
pleuritic  effusion  from  enlargement  of 
the  organ  by  disease,  Dr.  Stokes  relies, 
among  other  signs,  upon  the  presence  of 
a  furrow  which  may  be  perceived  between 
the  diaphragm  and  convex  surface  of  the 
liver.  Dr.  Henoch  however  asserts,  that 
he  has  noticed  the  same  sign  in  cases  of 
cancerous  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Ilyperaemia  (congestion  of  blood)  and 
inflammation  of  the  liver  are  the  first 
conditions  noticed  as  productive  of  en¬ 
largement  of  the  liver.  Any  disease  which 
impedes  the  pulmonary  circulation,  or  pro¬ 
duces  overfulness  of  the  right  side  of  the 


heart,  is  an  usual  cause  of  congestion  of 
the  liver. 

Except  after  traumatic  (relating  to  a 
wound)  injuries,  acute  inflammation  of 
the  liver  rarely  terminates  in  suppuration. 

A  result  of  congestion  when  excessive 
is  that  softening  of  the  liver  which 
medical  practitioners  have  long  known  as 
occurring  in  the  malignant  fevers  of  Italy 
and  India.  But  the  blood  is  not  the  only 
fluid  whose  impeded  flow  out  of  the  liver, 
or  accumulation  within  it,  may  give  rise  j 
to  enlargement :  the  same  thing  may  arise  ; 
from  the  retention  of  the  secreted  bile ,  and 
its  accumulation  in  the  ducts  within  the 
organ.  In  all  cases  retention  of  bile  is 
sooner  or  later  accompanied  by  jaundice. 

A  very  important  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  affection  is,  that  after  a  time  the  en¬ 
larged  liver  gradually  diminishes  in  bulk, 
notwithstanding  that  all  the  remaining 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  unaffected,  or 
become  more  marked  in  their  character. 
The  pressure  of  the  retained  secretion 
exerts  its  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  organ ;  the 
capillary  circulation  becomes  injured, 
and  the  vessels  themselves  became  obli¬ 
terated;  while  the  cells  become  fatty 
and  finally  disappear.  The  necessary 
consequence  is  atrophy  (a  wasting  of  the 
whole  body  or  a  part  of  ,it)  of  the 
substance  of  the  liver. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  article  a  concise 
description  of  the  liver  will  be  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. 

O 

THE  LIVER. 

A  large  abdominal  viscus,  of  a  deep- 
red  colour,  situated  under  the  diaphragm, 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller 
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portion  occupying  part  of  the  epigastric 
region.  In  the  adult,  it  generally  weighs 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  In  the  foetus, 
it  is  much  larger  proportionally  than  in 
the  adult.  The  use  of  the  liver  is  to 
secrete  the  bile.  In  the  human  body, 
the  liver  is  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  the  right  of  which  is  by  far  the 
largest.  They  are  divided  on  the  upper 
side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a  considerable  depression. 
Between  and  below  these  two  lobes  is 
a  small  lobe  called  Spigelii.  This  is 
situated  between  the  two  greater  lobes, 
but  rather  belonging  to  the  right  great 
lobe.  From  its  situation  deep  behind, 
and  from  its  having  a  perpendicular 
papillary  projection,  it  is  called  also 
lobulus  posterior  or  papillatus.  To  the 
left  side  it  has  the  fissure  for  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  the  ductus  venosus,  on  the  right 
the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava,  and  above,  it 
has  the  great  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
porta;  obliquely  to  the  right,  and  upwards, 
it  has  a  connection  with  the  lower  concave 
surface  of  the  great  lobe,  by  the  lobulus 
caudatus,  which  Winslow  calls  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii.  It  is 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  lesser 
curve  of  the  stomach.  On  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver  there  are  two  small 
lobes  or  processes  (viz.),  the  lobulus  ano¬ 
nymous  and  lobulus  caudatus.  The 
lobulus  anonymous  is  the  fore  point  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver ;  others  define 
it  to  be  that  space  of  the  great  lobe 
betwixt  the  fossa  of  the  umbilical  vein 
and  gall-bladder,  and,  extending  forward, 
from  the  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
vena  portae,  to  the  fore  margin  of  the 
liver.  It  is  called  also  lobulus  quadratus, 
and  lobulus  accessorius.  The  lobulus 
caudatus  is  a  tail-like  process  of  the 
liver,  stretching  downward  from  the 
middle  of  the  great  right  lobe  to  the 
lobulus  Spigelii.  It  is  behind  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  and  betwixt  the  fossa  venae 
portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  vena  cava. 

Purifying  of  Water. — Water  kept  in  a  cis¬ 
tern  had  become  tainted  by  dissolving  lime  and 
cement  in  it.  M.  Giraldin  ordered  ‘241bs.  of  ivory- 
black,  or  animal  charcoal,  to  be  dissolved  in  it. 
In  fifteen  days  the  water  was  purified,  and  con¬ 
tinued  excellent. 


ALLEGED  DEATH  FROM  INCOM¬ 
PETENT  MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

( Concluded  from  page  312.) 

John  Cartledge  Botham,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  on  oath,  said :  “  I  am  resident 
and  in  practice  at  Hartlepool.  On  the 
Monday  after  deceased’s  confinement,  late 
at  night  —  probably  between  ten  and 
eleven  o’clock — I  was  called  in  to  visit 
her.  I  found  her  very  feverish,  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  womb 
and  adjacent  parts,  the  tongue  foul,  and 
pain  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen.  I  made 
no  examination  that  night.  On  a  subse¬ 
quent  day,  I  made  a  particular  examina¬ 
tion,  when  I  found  the  vagina  or  fore¬ 
body  and  the  rectum  or  back-body  were 
joined  by  an  extensive  rent  in  the  separa¬ 
ting  membrane,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  excrement  from  the  back  passage 
passed  through  the  front.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  inflammation  of  the  external 
genital,  and  also  a  tendency  to  slough, 
though  that  did  not  then  occur.  There 
was  also  some  incontinence  of  urine,  the 
fluid  coming  away  every  time  the  patient 
coughed,  which  was  frequently.  Excre¬ 
ment  was  daubed  all  over  the  bed,  which 
added  to  the  soreness  of  the  patient,  who 
was  cleaned  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
without  being  kept  even  then  sufficiently 
cleaned.  Seeing  the  serious  nature  of  the 
case,  I  called  in  another  practitioner,  Dr. 
Green,  Hartlepool.  Under  our  joint 
treatment  the  patient  seemed  slowly  to 
improve ;  but  her  recovery  was  much 
retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping  her 
clean.  About  a  week  after  I  first  saw 
deceased,  she  showed  symptoms  of  ap¬ 
proaching  mania.  She  was  a  week  longer 
in  my  charge  after  those  symptoms  first 
showed  themselves,  when  Dr.  Moore  (who 
is  parish  surgeon)  and  I  jointly  attended 
her,  up  to  the  time  of  her  removal  to  the 
asylum.  I  gave  the  certificate  for  the 
order  for  her  removal.  I  saw  the  child  of 
deceased.  It  died  about  a  week  after  I 
was  first  called  in  to  visit  the  mother.  It 
had  the  marks  on  the  head  usual  after 
birth ;  but,  on  one  side,  near  the  crown, 
were  excoriation  and  lacerated  places. 
Before  it  died  they  were  nearly  healed. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  large  child  :  it  was 
a  fair  average  size.  The  excoriation  might 
have  been  the  result  of  violence.  I  am 
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not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  caused  by 
the  violence  at  the  birth.  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  the  mania  of  the  mother 
was  solely  caused  by  the  injuries  she  had 
received.  She  was,  no  doubt,  very  much 
excited,  for  she  thought  she  had  been  very 
ill-treated  by  the  midwife.  But  I  was 
informed,  by  the  relieving  officer  at 
Hartlepool,  that  her  mother  had  mania 
after  every  child,  and  died  at  last,  after 
having  been  confined  eleven  years,  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  I  signed  the  certificate 
for  her  removal  here  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Moore,  who  signs  all  orders  for  the 
removal  of  pauper  lunatics.  I  cannot  at 
present  give  a  specific  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  I  am  in  some  doubt 
from  not  having  the  details  of  the  post¬ 
mortem.  Llad  I  those  details,  I  could 
give  an  opinion,  but  would  not  venture 
to  speak  decidedly  on  that  point  without 
them.” 

Mr.  Bramwell  here  observed  that  there 
had  been  some  delay  in  ordering  the 
post-mortem  to  be  made ;  and  Dr.  Smith 
had  been  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 

The  coroner  explained,  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  deficient  information 
supplied  to  him,  in  the  first  instance  he 
had  decided  to  hold  no  inquest;  but,  from 
information  subsequently  laid  before  him, 
he  decided  to  do  so,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  as  the  body  was  rapidly 
decomposing,  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Smith 
yesterday  (Sunday)  morning,  to  proceed 
with  the  post-mortem  examination. 

John  Cartledge  Botham  (examination 
continued)  : — “  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
perinasum,  the  laceration  was  complete 
when  I  first  examined  the  deceased — it 
was  completely  torn  through ;  and  that 
extended  back,  I  should  think,  about  an 
inch  and  a-half.  With  a  child  of  the 
size  born,  I  think  nothing  but  unskilful 
treatment  could  have  caused  so  serious  a 
rent.  The  party  having  the  management 
ought  not  to  have  used  any  force  at  all 
in  a  natural  labour.  The  mania  very 
much  reduced  the  deceased’s  chances  of 
recovery.  Puerperal  mania  is,  of  itself, 
occasionally  a  fatal  disease.  Deceased, 
when  so  afflicted,  became  unmanageable ; 
and  that  very  greatly  interfered  with  her 
recovery.” 

Robert  Smith,  Doctor  of  Medicine  and 
surgeon,  and  also  Medical  Superintendent 


of  the  Durham  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Sedgefield  (who  had  not  been  present 
at  the  taking  of  the  foregoing  depositions), 
was  then  called  in  and  sworn.  He  said  : 

“  On  Wednesday,  August  24th,  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  brought  to  the  asylum.  She 
was  very  much  excited,  and  very  feverish. 

I  observed  nothing  more  at  the  time  of 
her  arrival.  Towards  morning — between 
four  and  five  o’clock  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing — she  became  much  worse;  so  much 
worse  that  I  was  called  to  see  her.  I 
found  her  much  exhausted,  and  evidently 
sinking — sinking  fast.  She  died  about 
nine  o’clock — a  little  before  nine — having 
been  in  the  asylum  in  all  about  twenty- 
one  hours.  I  have  since  made  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  can 
describe  what  I  found  as  bearing  on  the 
cause  of  death.  Before  using  the  scalpel, 

I  examined  the  body  externally.  I  found 
general  discoloration  all  over  the  body, 
with  decided  blackness  about  the  region 
of  the  organs  of  generation,  where  there 
appeared  to  be  superficial  sloughing. 
There  was  laceration  about  the  vagina. 
The  perinasum  was  quite  gone,  as  was 
also  upwards  of  an  inch  of  the  membrane 
between  the  vagina  and  the  rectum.  On 
internal  examination,  I  found  the  flesh 
of  the  uterus  was  bruised  and  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  the  uterus  was  about  three 
times  its  natural  size.  The  bladder  was 
quite  healthy,  except  that  there  seemed 
to  be  slight  inflammation  of  the  urethra  ; 
but  there  was  no  lacerated  fissure  there. 

I  examined  all  the  other  cavities  of  the 
body.  The  left  lung  was  slightly  con¬ 
densed,  evidently  the  result  of  former 
disease ;  the  right  kidney  was  engorged ;  j 
and  the  heart  was,  but  very  slightly, 
diseased,  shewing  a  slight  tendency  to 
fatty  degeneration.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  attract  attention.  I  should  think 
the  wound  in  the  perinaeum  not  sufficient, 
by  itself,  to  account  for  the  deceased’s 
death.  I  have  not  devoted  much  of  my 
time  or  attention  to  midwifery,  and  am, 
therefore,  perhaps,  not  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
should  think  that,  with  a  very  rapid  birth, 
laceration  of  the  perinasum  might  have 
occurred,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
practitioner.  I  should  add  to  the  post¬ 
mortem  appearances  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rectum,  in  fact  the  whole 
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of  the  rectum  above  where  the  rent  had 
been  made,  was  tilled  with  hardened  feces. 
There  was  nothing  else  met  with,  calling 
for  the  attention  of  the  jury.  In  my 
opinion,  the  removal  of  the  patient  to 
the  asylum,  at  the  time  and  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  ordered,  was  perfectly 
justifiable.  In  my  opinion,  the  death  of 
deceased  occurred  from  exhaustion.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity.  Such  a  ter¬ 
mination  as  that  here  presented  is  very 
frequent.” 

The  coroner  (to  the  medical  witnesses) : 
— “  From  two  to  five  o’clock  was  a  very 
‘rapid  birth;’  but  a  medical  man,  instead  of 
having  forced  it,  would  have  waited  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  more  mature  and  natural  labour.” 

Mr.  Botham  : — “  He  would.  No  force 
should  have  been  employed  in  such  a 
case.  I  have  to  add  to  my  former  evidence 
that,  having  heard  Dr.  Smith’s  evidence, 
I  am  now  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  neither  the  laceration  inflicted  at  the 
delivery,  nor  the  mania  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  cause  of  death;  but  that 
both  combined  have  brought  about  that 
termination.” 

This  concluded  the  evidence ;  when 

The  coroner  reviewed  the  facts  proved, 
severely  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
woman  who  had  acted  as  midwife  in  the 
case,  for  having,  contrary  to  all  practice 
and  scientific  rule,  resorted  to  the  use  of 
violent  stimulants  and  still  more  violent 
manipulation,  in  this  particular  case — 
errors  which  indicated  gross  ignorance  and 
incompetency ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  injury  then 
received  by  the  deceased,  and  which  in 
more  difficult  cases  might  have  occurred 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful, 
might  have  been  ultimately  overcome, 
but  for  the  insanity  which  had  super¬ 
vened,  and  for  which  they  could  not  hold 
any  one  accountable.” 

The  jury,  after  a  few  minutes’  consul¬ 
tation,  returned  as  their  verdict: — “Died 
from  exhaustion,  produced  by  various 
causes.  The  jury  sincerely  regret  that 
persons  should  employ  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners”— the  foreman  adding  verbally, 
as  he  submitted  the  verdict,  that  they 
were  unanimous  in  regarding  this  case  as 
shewing  that  the  evil  results  of  employing 


ignorant  and  incompetent  persons  in  the 
capacity  of  medical  men  must  inevitably 
be  felt  most  by  those  who  so  employ 
them;  for  if  the  incompetent  do  their 
best,  how  were  they  to  be  blamed  ? 

This  terminated  the  proceedings. 

- — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

Sir, — I  write  this  as-  a  private  letter, 
which,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may 
show  to  Dr.  Coffin,  Mr.  Ford,  or  any 
other  party;  and  my  intention  is  to  give 
full  particulars  of  the  circumstances  which 
occasions  me  to  send  this  letter,  and  if  J 
Dr.  Coffin  will  allow  its  insertion  in  the 
Journal  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  for  I 
believe  the  whole  case  requires  much  ; 
scrutiny. 

The  doctors  commenced  their  persecu¬ 
tion  of  us  owing  to  some  heavy  comments 
upon  them  (at  the  time  of  Palmer’s  case 
of  poisoning)  appearing  in  the  Journal, 
under  the  title  of  “A  Mare’s  Nest  at  | 
Hartlepool.”  This  apparently  furnished 
grounds  for  their  animosity,  and  meetings 
were  got  up  with  a  design  to  crush  Mrs. 
Brockies  and  myself,  under  the  plea  of 
my  adopting  the  title  of  Medical  Botanist. 
However  at  this  point  I  stopped  them. 
Mrs.  Brockies  has  been  in  practice  as  a 
midwife  since  1850,  and  has  been  very 
successful — the  register  book  of  births 
proving  that  she  has  had  five  cases  to  the 
doctors’  one.  This  is  another  cause  of  their 
anger ;  and  the  case  of  Mrs.  Davidson 
that  I  am  about  detailing  apparently  j 
afforded  them  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  put  their  designs  in  practice. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Mrs.  David¬ 
son  sent  for  Mrs.  Brockies  to  attend  her 
at  her  accouchment.  Mrs.  Davidson  be-  j 
came  ill.  Mrs.  Brockies  went,  saw  and  i 
told  her  the  pains  were  false,  sent  some 
raspberry-leaves,  with  aperient  pills.  Mrs. 

B.  heard  no  more  of  her  till  about  the 
20th  instant.  Mrs.  B.  went,  and  in¬ 
formed  Mrs.  D.  her  labour  was  not 
enough  advanced  to  render  her  any  assis¬ 
tance.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  during  this 
time,  Mrs.  D.  had  been  to  Dr.  Stamp  to  j 
engage  him  to  attend  her  at  her  accouche-  j 
ment.  The  doctor  would  not  attend  her  i 
because  she  had  not  his  money  ready  for  j 
him,  and  then,  as  the  only  resource,  she  j 
flew  back  to  Mrs.  B.  for  her  safety.  We 
did  not  hear  this  till  after.  Mrs.  B.  called 
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on  the  25th,  Monday,  and  stayed  all 
night.  The  patient  was  very  unruly  and 
excited.  Mrs.  B.  came  home  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  eight  o’clock  to  refresh  herself,  and 
returned  direct,  having  administered  no¬ 
thing  up  to  this  time  but  the  raspberry- 
leaf  tea,  with  a  small  portion  of  cayenne, 
about  half  a  teaspoonful ;  during  the 
morning  gave  lobelia,  which  the  witness 
calls  coffee,  and  at  one  o’clock  at  noon,  on 
the  26th,  labour  advanced,  and  the  head 
of  the  child  was  wedged  in  the  pelvis ; 
waited  patiently  for  nature  till  three 
o’clock,  and  between  that  and  four  o’clock 
gave  the  compound  powder  used  by 
us.  And  here  allow  me  to  say,  all 
praise  to  Dr.  Coffin  for  this  invaluable 
gift ;  for  it  is  far  before  any  forceps  in 
bringing  the  head  of  a  child  through  a 
i  contracted  pelvis.  The  ingredients  are 
!  raspberry-leaf  tea,  among  which  are  put 
'  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  united  with  com- 
i  position  powder,  of  which  she  gave  the 
patient  freely ;  and  this  is  the  powder 
that  was  described  by  one  witness  far 
lighter  than  the  dark  brown,  informing 
the  jury  she  would  know  it  again  if  she 
saw  it. 

44  Ergot  of  rye”  is  that  deadly  product 
|  used  by  the  faculty — not  by  Dr.  Coffin’s 
agents — with  other  poisons  I  could  men- 
I  tion,  that  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands, 
j  no  one  taking  a  thought  the  cause  thereof. 

I  j  And  would  I  be  guilty  of  giving  this  over 
my  counter  to  a  strange  person,  after 
having  sworn  that  I  will  never  counte¬ 
nance  the  use  of  it  or  any  other  poison  in 
any  shape  or  form  ?  No  ;  for  as  they  are 
deadly  in  health,  where  is  the  science  of 
giving  them  in  disease  ?  In  the  words  of 
Milton,  44  Let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple. 
Who  ever  knew  truth  worsted  in  a  free 
and  open  encounter  ?”  How  long  shall 
j  our  courts  and  coroners’  juries  abound 
|  with  false  witnesses  ?  For  even  one  of 
the  female  witnesses  said,  44 1  know  one 
place  where  Mr.  Brockies  attended  a  case 
of  labour,  and  was  turned  out  of  the 
i  house.”  This  I  deny.  Here  is  a  case  of 
1  perjury.  But  to  return  to  my  subject: 
The  patient  was  removed  on  two  chairs, 
with  the  same  witness  beside  her,  holding 
to  the  bed-pole,  and  no  one  else  in  the 
1  room ;  being  delivered  safely  by  five 
o’clock  ;  observed  the  head  of  the  child 
bruised.  Now  how  could  this  Margaret 


back  to  Mrs.  Brockies  ?  The  child’s  head 
was  attended  to,  and  the  female  made  no 
particular  complaint,  only  against  her  ! 
husband’s  conduct,  till  the  Sunday.  Mrs. 
Brockies  observed  her  very  feverish  and 
excited,  and  gave  her  medicine.  She 
seemed  a  little  better  on  the  Tuesday, 
August  2nd.  The  husband  came  to  the 
shop  and  told  Mrs.  B.  her  services  were 
not  required  any  more,  as  he  had  two 
old-school  doctors  in.  I  was  away  at 
Derby.  She  asked  him  if  he  had  got  her 
money  ready.  He  said,  44 No.”  To  which 
the  reply  was,  44  You  are  like  all  ungrate-  j 
ful  people  after  your  turn  is  served.”  We 
found,  after  this,  the  doctors  and  him  were  ! 
setting  false  rumours,  most  horrible,  afloat. 
The  place  got  that  warm  I  could  not  walk 
the  streets  without  first  one  and  then  an¬ 
other  calling  me  a  murderer.  This  raised 
the  steam,  and  I  issued  a  hand-bill,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  heads  concerned  in  this  plot 
to  meet  me  and  the  public  face  to  face, 
which  was  treated  with  contempt.  Allow 
me  to  tell  you,  the  priest  that  was  praying 
with  her  and  a  lawyer’s  wife  became  very 
busy  telling  their  version  of  the  affair  in 
every  house  they  went.  After  the  bill 
was  issued,  I  issued  a  statement  in  full  on  j 
the  20th,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ford,  sent  it 
to  the  “Free  Press”  and  44 Mercury,”  to 
give  the  bearings  of  the  case.  Next  I 
received  a  letter  of  legal  proceedings  fiom 
the  London  Registration  Society  for  prac¬ 
tising  and  using  initials,  information  hav¬ 
ing  been  communicated  to  them,  affording 
me  the  opportunity  of  clearing  myself  by 
a  private  letter.  It  seemed  to  satisfy 
them,  sending  a  short  one  back,  that  if 
I  still  persisted  to  practise,  they  would 
prosecute.  Of  this  I  took  no  notice. 
About  the  18th  instant  she  was  removed 
to  the  hospital  at  Hartlepool,  and  on  the 
24th  was  removed  to  Sedgefield  Asylum 
in  a  cab — a  rugged  road  of  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Hartlepool — and  died  in 
asylum  next  day.  Here  again  is  science. 

I  heard  the  husband  had  gone  to  see  her 
buried,  and  there  was  to  be  no  examina¬ 
tion  ;  but  since,  or  on  the  Monday  about 
noon,  I  heard  the  husband  had  come  to 
inform  the  superintendent  of  police  to 
procure  witnesses,  and  they  had  all  gone 
that  morning,  not  coming  for  any  of  us 
or  letting  us  know.  There  was  a  convey- 
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ance  hired  at  the  town’s  expense :  doctors 
and  witnesses  against  us  proceeded  to 
overthrow  and  get  a  committal  if  possible. 
Allow  me  to  say,  the  coroner  was  a  doctor 
from  West  Hartlepool;  the  doctor,  Botham, 
who  was  a  witness,  was  the  one  who  at¬ 
tended  upon  Mrs.  Davidson  after  Mrs. 

I  Brockies  was  dismissed.  Trusting  these 
I  particulars  will  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  case  for  the  agents  generally,  and 
allow  me  to  say  it  was  too,  late  for  me  to 
hear  the  inquest,  the  conveyance  being 
such  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  have 
been  there  till  all  was  over.  Observe  the  j 
evidence  of  Mr.  Smith,  doctor  of  the 
asylum,  that  laceration  of  the  perinssum 
or  soft  parts  might  have  occurred  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  skilful.  Observe,  again, 
the  coroner  following  the  doctor  of  West 
Hartlepool.  How  patient  they  are!  What! 
would  he  have  used  the  instruments  and 
gave  ergot  of  rye  ?  Had  not  Mrs.  B. 
waited  patiently  about  four-and-twenty 
hours  ?  What  were  to  be  the  signs  of  a 
more  natural  labour,  after  the  head  being 
Wedged  four  hours  ?  Observe  him  again, 
and  consider  the  verdict  of  the  jury ! 
And  where  was  the  need  of  this  censure 
from  the  jury?  Had  they  heard  our 
evidence,  then  they  might  have  seen  all 
the  bearings,  and  then  they  might  have 
said,  “  If  the  incompetent  be  called  in, 

.  and  they  do  their  best,  how  were  they  to 
!  be  blamed?”  Allow  me  to  say,  I  have 
broke  no  laws,  common  or  statute,  in 
practising  pharmacy.  Neither  has  Mrs. 
B.  in  practising  midwifery  with  success, 
even  after  attending  and  doing  good  to 
patients  after  others  refused  to  attend ; 
and  if  doctors  must  risk  their  patients  to 
live,  who  would  practise  ?  In  the  words 
of  Blackstone,  who  says,  “  Where  no 
malice  is,  no  action  lies.”  But  to  finish. 
To  yield  to  any  authority  would  here  be 
criminal.  Facts  must  and  will  stand, 
Dr.  Underwood.  Here  is  a  question  for 
all  botanists  to  solve  before  commencing 
practice.  I,  for  one,  am  determined,  like 
the  Methodists  of  old  were  in  reference 
to  the  church,  sooner  than  to  yield  to  any 
monopoly,  to  choose  the  stake  and  die  a 
martyr,  my  only  desire  being  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  human  suffering. — 1  remain,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  E.  Brockies. 

Northgate  Street ,  Durham ,  September  6,  1859. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  CASE  OF 
MR.  GEORGE  ELLIOTTE 

REPORTED  IN  OUR  LAST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 

Sir, — You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by 
giving  a  place  in  the  columns  of  your 
Journal  to  the  following: — 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliotte  came  under  my 
treatment  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  I 
prescribed  this  medicine  : — Horehound, 
hyssop  and  vervain,  equal  parts ;  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  valerian  and  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cayenne.  Dose,  a  dessertspoonful 
|  every  half  hour. 

30th.  Much  relieved ;  breathing  com¬ 
paratively  easy ;  can  lay  down ;  cough 
and  expectoration  much  the  same.  Ex^ 
pressed  a  desire  for  food;  ordered  anything 
he  could  fancy  but  animal  substance  and 
intoxicating  drink.  Continued  medicine, 
a  dessertspoonful  every  hour. 

31st.  Cough  easier ;  expectoration  much 
diminished,  but  continued  streaked  with 
blood.  Complains  of  a  dull  pain  in  the 
small  of  the  back.  Change  of  medicine: — 
Centaury,  clivers,  horehound,  gum  arabic, 
juniper-berries,  and  licorice-root,  equal 
parts,  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne. 
Dose,  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

August  1st.  Kidneys  quite  free  from 
pain;  cough  much  improved;  expecto¬ 
ration  considerably  less.  Expressed  a 
desire  for  animal  food ;  ordered  to  eat 
sparingly  of  lean  broiled  mutton.  Con¬ 
tinued  medicine. 

2nd.  Continued  to  improve ;  cough 
almost  well ;  expectoration  much  less, 
with  no  blood  and  free  from  pain ;  has 
set  up  nearly  all  day.  Continued  medicine. 

3rd.  So  much  improved  that  he  ventured 
out;  is  quiet,  cheerful,  and  free  from  pain; 
appetite  good,  and  sleep  sound.  Continued 
medicine. 

4th.  Much  worse,  caught  cold  by  ven¬ 
turing  out  too  soon ;  a  slight  return  of 
inflammation ;  cough  troublesome,  with 
increased  expectoration  with  blood ; 
ordered  to  remain  in  bed.  Medicine: — 
Yarrow,  horehound,  hyssop,  equal  parts, 
boiled  in  one  pint  of  water  and  poured 
on  to  half  an  ounce  of  composition  pow¬ 
der  ;  the  whole  pint  to  be  taken  in  three 
doses.  I  likewise  made  a  syrup  of  com- 
frey-root,  ginger,  horehound,  nutmeg 
|  and  cayenne;  a  teaspoonful  to  be  taken 
every  hour. 
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5th.  In  a  nice  perspiration ;  lungs  again 
free  from  pain :  expectoration  less,  but 
slightly  streaked  with  blood.  Continued 
syrup. 

6th.  Continued  to  improve;  feels 
stronger.  Continued  syrup,  one  table- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

I  gave  nothing  but  the  syrup  from  the 
6th  to  the  21st  of  August,  on  which  day 
he  declared  he  felt  better  and  stronger 
than  he  had  felt  for  more  than  three 
years.  He  left  Scarborough  for  Brid¬ 
lington,  on  the  22nd  of  August  (from 
which  place  he  wrote  the  letter),  on  his 
road  home  to  Newark. — I  remain,  yours 
truly,  George  Hall. 

P.  S.  I  ordered  all  the  medicines  to  be 
well  sweetened  with  coarse  sugar. 

Scarborough. 

ON  THE  MOUTH,  SALIVARY 
GLANDS,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  seventy-seventh  page  of  No.  277, 
we  gave  an  article  on  the  ear.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  an  article  upon  a  most 
important  assemblage  of  organs,  without 
which  hearing  would  be  comparatively 
valueless.  Thus  premising,  we  begin  with 

THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  is  that  cavity  anterior  to 
the  velum  or  fleshy  palate ;  the  posterior 
cavity  is  the  fauces;  the  mouth  is  for 
mastication  and  speech,  the  posterior 
cavity  is  a  common  passage,  admitting 
the  food  to  be  conveyed  into  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  and  the  air  to  be  drawn  in  from  the 
nostrils  into  the  trachea. 

The  lips  and  cheeks  are  formed  of  the 
skin  and  reflected  mucous  membrane, 
with  muscular  fibres  intervening  to  give 
them  pliancy  and  motion,  and  with  j 
minute  glands  to  discharge  the  moisture 
on  their  inner  surfaces. 

The  glands  of  the  lips  are  called 
glandulae  labiales,  and  are  very  numerous ; 
those  of  the  cheeks  are  called  the  glandules 
buccales. 

OF  THE  TONGUE. 

The  body  of  the  tongue  consists  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibres,  with  intermingled  fat  and 
cellular  membrane,  nerves,  and  blood¬ 
vessels. 

The  base  of  the  tongue  is  that  part 
which  is  backward,  and  is  connected  with 
the  os  hyoides :  the  apex  is  anterior. 


The  surface  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  1 
mouth  is  called  dorsum.  On  this  surface  j 
there  is  to  be  observed  a  middle  line,  j 
dividing  the  tongue  into  two  lateral 
portions;  a  division  which  is  very  ac-  j 
curately  preserved  in  the  distribution  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  eit 
side.  On  the  dorsum,  towards  the  base5 
the  surface  is  rough  with  the  papillae  j 
maximse  and  foramen  c cecum  Morgagni. 
These  papillae  are  like  small  glands,  seated 
in  little  superficial  fossilise,  so  that  their 
broad,  mushroom-like  heads  alone  are 
seen ;  but  they  are  connected  with  the 
bottom  of  the  fossulae  by  short  stems  or 
necks.  This  is  considered  as  a  glandular 
apparatus.  The  foramen  c tecum  is,  in 
truth,  only  an  enlarged  apparatus  of  the 
same  kind,  for,  in  the  bottom  of  this 
foramen,  many  glandular  papillae  stand 
up ;  and  in  its  bottom  small  foramina  ! 
have  been  observed,  which  are  generally  | 
conceived  to  he  the  mouths  of  small 
salivary  ducts.  Morgagni  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  only  to  have  seen  a  small 
duct  opening  into  this  foramen,  in  one 
subject  of  many  which  he  examined.  In 
Haller’s  “  Opuscnla  ”  there  is  a  dissertation  j 
on  the  ductus  Coschwizianus,  which  was 
supposed  to  carry  the  saliva  from  the 
sublingual  gland  to  the  middle  of  the 
tongue,  and  also  into  the  throat,  but  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  vein  only.  It  is  curious  i 
to  observe  the  necessity  the  author  dis-  i 
covered  for  these  ducts,  when  lie  thought 
he  had  found  them.  The  secreting  mu¬ 
cous  surface  begins  here,  towards  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  to  resemble  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  oesophagus, 
wMch,  by  bedewing  the  surface  of  the 
morsel,  fits  it  for  an  easy  passage  through 
j  the  gullet.  This  roughness  of  the  root 
of  the  tongue  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
provision  for  the  detention  of  the  sapid 
particles,  and  consequently  prolonging  of 
the  sensations  of  taste. 

The  papillae  of  the  human  tongue  are 
divided  into  four  classes.  1.  Those  larger 
papillae  upon  the  root  of  the  tongue  are 
the  truncatae ;  and  they  are  often  studded 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  form.  2.  The  fungiformes  are 
obtuse  papillae  found  more  forward  on 
the  tongue ;  they  are  little,  hemispherical, 
tumid  papillae,  with  an  obtuse  surface. 
These  are  interspersed  among  the  third 
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division,  the  most  numerous  and  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent  papilla?,  viz.,  villosi  or 
conoids? ;  they  are,  as  Soemmerring  says, 
of  various  forms,  angular,  conical,  obtuse. 
4.  The  vaginata?  are  the  more  important 
papillae,  however;  they  are  endowed  with 
peculiar  sensibility  to  sapid  bodies;  are 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  superior  red¬ 
ness  and  brilliancy,  and  are  placed  upon 
the  point  and  edges  of  the  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  invested  with  the  cuticle 
and  rete  mucosum,  like  the  skin  in  other 
parts.  The  lower  surface  of  the  tongue 
is  similar  to  the  general  lining  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  being  a  soft,  villous  and 
secreting  surface.  It  is  reflected  off*  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  where  it  forms 
the  frenulum  lingua.  This  ligament 
seems  evidently  intended  to  limit  the 
motion  of  the  point  of  the  tongue  back¬ 
wards.  A  very  false  opinion  has  prevailed, 
that  the  shortness  of  this  ligament,  or 
its  being  continued  too  far  forward  toward 
the  point  of  the  tongue,  prevents  the 
child  from  sucking.  The  tongue,  as  I 
conceive,  wuuld  sufficiently  perform  the 
necessary  action  on  the  mother’s  nipple, 
although  its  lower  surface  were  universally 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 
But,  observe  the  bad  consequences  which 
may  arise  from  yielding  to  the  obstinate 
importunity  of  the  nurse,  and  cutting 
this  frenulum.  The  ranine  vein  or  artery 
which  runs  near  it  may  be  cut,  and  the 
child  will  continue  sucking  and  swallow¬ 
ing  its  own  blood ;  and  children  have 
actually  died,  and  the  stomach  has  been 
found  distended  with  blood  !  But  there 
is  another  more  dreadful  accident  from 
this  cutting  of  the  frenum  lingua?.  A 
child,  says  M.  Petit,  whose  frenum  had 
been  cut  almost  immediatelv  after  its 
birth,  was  suffocated  and  died  five  hours 
afterwards.  They  believed  that  the 
operation  was  the  cause  of  the  child's 
death ;  they  sent  for  me  to  open  the 
body.  I  put  my  finger  into  its  mouth, 
and  I  did  not  find  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  but  only  a  mass  of  flesh  which 
stopped  up  the  passage  from  the  mouth 
into,  the  throat.  I  cut  up  the  cheeks  to 
the  masseter  muscles,  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  tongue.  I  found  it  turned 
like  a  valve  upon  the  fauces,  and  the 
point  actually  swallowed  into  the  pha¬ 
rynx,  “  Some  time  after,”  continues 


M.  Petit,  “  I  was  called  to  the  child 
of  M.  Varin,  Sellier  du  Roi,  whose 
frenum  they  had  cut  two  hours  after 
its  birth,  and  who,  a  little  after,  had 
fallen  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
child  I  have  now  mentioned,  and  was 
nearly  suffocated.  My  first  care  was  to 
introduce  my  finger  :  the  tongue  was  not, 
as  yet,  entirely  reversed  into  the  throat. 
I  brought  it  back  into  the  mouth ;  in 
doing  which,  it  made  a  noise  like  a  piston 
when  drawn  out  of  its  syringe.”  M.  Petit 
waited  to  find  the  effect  of  its  sucking, 
and  after  hearing  the  action  of  deglutition 
for  some  minutes,  the  child  fell  again  into 
the  same  state  of  suffocation.  Several 
times  he  reduced  the  tongue,  and  at 
last  contrived  a  bandage  to  preserve  it 
in  its  place ;  hut,  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  nurse,  the  accident  recurred,  and  the 
child  was  suffocated  during  the  night. 
There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the 
use  of  the  frenum  linguae. 

OP  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

The  sources  of  the  saliva  are  very 
numerous  ;  the  parotid  or  superior  maxil¬ 
lary  glands,  and  sociae  parotidis;  the 
inferior  maxillary  or  submaxillary  glands; 
the  sublingual  glands;  and  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  many)  the  glandular 
follicles  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the 
palate  and  even  the  buccales  and  the 
labiales,  or  glands  of  the  cheeks  and  lips, 
are  also  to  be  enumerated,  as  sources  of 
saliva.  But  the  chief  source  of  the  saliva 
is  in  the  proper  salivary  glands. 

The  parotid  gland,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  that  which  lies  near  to  the  ear.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands  ;  and  it 
is  of  much  importance  for  the  surgeon  to 
observe  its  extent  and  connections.  A 
great  part  of  it  lies  before  the  ear,  and 
betwixt  the  ear  and  jaw.  It  extends 
over  the  masseter  muscle,  and  upwards 
to  the  zygoma.  But  there  is  also  a  great 
part  of  it  which  lies  below  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  and  betwixt  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
and  the  mastoid  process.  Its  surface  is 
unequal,  and  composed  of  little  masses  or 
lobules  of  gland,  united  by  a  cellular  mem¬ 
brane.  The  duct  of  this  gland  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Needham,  and  afterwards  by 
Steno :  it  is  very  often  called  Steno’s 
duct.  When  it  is  injected  with  quick¬ 
silver,  the  branches  are  seen  distributed 
in  a  most  beautiful  and  minute  manner 
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amongst  the  lobuli  of  the  gland,  like  the 
branching  of  veins.  These  branches  have 
a  direction  upward  from  the  gland,  and 
j  unite  into  a  trunk,  which  passes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  gland  across  the  cheek 
over  the  origin  of  the  masseter  muscle ; 
it  then  pierces  the  buccinator  muscle,  and 
opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek, 
opposite  to  the  second  dens  molaris. 
This  duct  has  strong  white  coats ;  but, 

!  although  the  mouth  of  the  duct  is  very 
small,  the  duct  itself  is  dilatable. 

The  socia  parotidis  is  a  small  gland, 
not  constantly  to  be  found,  seated  on  the 
I  upper  side  of  the  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  just  under  the  margin  of  the 
cheek-bone.  It  opens  by  a  lesser  duct 
into  the  greater  duct  of  Steno.  Some- 
j  times,  however,  instead  of  one  considerable 
j  gland,  there  are  several  small  ones,  seated 
i  in  the  course  of  the  great  duct,  and  open- 
\  ing  into  it  by  several  minute  ducts. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  of  a  regular 
oval  figure,  and  is  seated  under  the  angle 
|j  of  the  jaw;  it  lies  under  the  platysma 
myoides  on  the  tendon  of  the  digastric 
I  muscle;  it  is  defended  by  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is  generally 
;j  connected  with  or  involves  the  root  of 
|  the  facial  artery.  It  is  regularly  tabulated  ; 

|  and  its  duct  passes  forward  between  the 
I  genio-glossus  and  mylo-hyoideus,  and 
under  the  sublingual  gland.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  submaxillary  ducts,  or  ducts 
of  Wharton,  are  very  easily  distinguished. 
They  open  under  the  tongue  very  near 
each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  frenum 
linguse;  so  that  they  appear  as  if  tied 
down  by  the  frenum.  When  these  are 
i  excited  to  discharge  their  fluids,  they 
become  a  little  erected;  their  open  mouths 
are  seen  distinctly,  and  even  the  tortuous 
course  of  their  canal  in  the  bottom  of  the 
!  mouth  may  be  seen. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  of  a  flat  and 
j  elongated  form ;  it  lies  close  under  the 
tongue  between  the  genio-hyo-glossus  and 
mylo-hyoideus  muscles.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three  great  salivary  glands.  The  two 
sublingual  glands  stretching  close  under 
the  tongue,  are  separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  only  by  the  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  The  duct  of  the  sublingual 
,j  gland  opens  into  the  duct  of  Wharton  at 
the  same  time  that  it  opens  bv  small 

JL 

lateral  ducts,  with  loose  pendulous 
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mouths  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the 
tongue. 

The  glandule  molares  are  seated  betwixt 
the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles :  they 
properly  belong  to  the  class  buccales. 
These  are  small  glands,  in  some  measure  •! 
incorporated  with  the  cheek.  The  glan-  j 
dulee  labiales  are  more  distinct,  and  can  j 
be  insulated  by  dissection:  they  are  round 
and  flat,  and  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the 
lips.  All  these  glands  secrete  into  the  - 
mouth. 


(  To  be  continued.) 
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W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our 
cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render-  j 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  t 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial  ' 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circa m- 
tances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  codt 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

To  Revive  Old  Writing. — -Boil  gall-nuts  in  j 
wine,  then,  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  liquid, 
wipe  over  the  lines  of  the  oid  writing,  and  all  the 
letters  will  appear  distinctly  visible.  This  should 
not  b'e  attempted  with  documents  that  are  to  be 
preserved,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the 
material.  Bat  when  it  is  required  to  decipher 
any  okl  writing  in  order  to  copy  it,  the  recipe 
will  be  useful. 
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VARIETIES. 

There  is  no  friend  to  a  man  so  true,  so  kind,  so 
real,  and  so  good,  as  a  woman. 

Dean  Swift  says  he  never  knew  a  man  to  rise 
to  eminence,  who  lay  in  bed  of  a  morning;  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  says,  “  he 
who  rises  late  may  trot  all  day,  but  never  over¬ 
takes  his  business.” 

A  man  without  money,  a  heart  full  of  philan- 
throphy,  whose  coat  is  a  little  threadbare,  is 
shunned  like  a  thief ;  a  man  with  a  pocket  full  of 
money,  and  a  heart  full  of  villany,  is  often  courted 
for  his  virtues ! 

Thoughts  on  Education. — Every  system  of 
teaching  must  be  defective  which  has  no  reference 
to  the  characteristic  talent  of  the  scholar,  who, 
though  he  may  he  a  dunce  in  classics,  and  slow  of 
recollection,  may  possess  a  turn  of  mind  which 
will  one  day  lead  him  to  great  discoveries,  and 
rank  its  possessor  amongst  the  most  eminent  of 
mankind. 

The  Best  Monument. —  Do  good,  and  leave 
you  a  monument  of  virtue  that  the  storm  of  time 
can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kindness, 
love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  you 
come  in  contact  with  year  by  year,  and  you  will 
never  be  forgotten.  No,  your  name,  your  deeds, 
will  he  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind 
as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  the  evening.  Good 
deeds  will  shine  as  brightly  on  the  earth  as  the 
stars  of  heaven. — Dr.  Chalmers. 

Infancy. —  Oh,  tender  Infancy !  the  gem  of 
life  and  light,  that  dawns  in  many-coloured  hues 
— the  offspring  of  love— youngest  of  Time’s  soft 
hours  in  blandest  innocence,  and  taught  by  Hope 
to  breathe  the  joys  of  artlessness  upon  a  dying 
world !  Infancy  is  the  callow  brood,  nursed  in 
down,  and  fed  by  Affection,  that  blushes  on  the 
virgin  buds  of  flowers,  sparkles  in  babies’  mirrored 
eyes,  and  gushes  chuckling  laughter.  Infancy  is 
seen  in  the  prismy  rainbow,  born  in  a  shower  of 
refracted  beauty,  and  blessed  in  the  air  of  purest 
ecstacy :  it  receives  the  first  faint  smile  of  Heaven 
■ — it  is  the  precious  gift  to  earth — it  is  but  too 
often  the  first  adventurer  to  enter  the  black  silence 
of  the  tomb;  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  pulse  of  Eter¬ 
nity,  quivering  through  a  sphere  of  mortality, 
fearful  of  sin,  and  winging  its  holy  and  happy 
spirit  to  another  and  better  inheritance — to  Him 
who  saith,  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not.” — J.  R.  Prior. 

Music. — Man  is  made  for  the  love  and  practice 
of  music.  He  has  got  a  musical  instrument  im¬ 
planted  in  his  own  physical  frame,  formed  strictly 
on  musical  principles.  In  the  musical  ear  he  has 
a  guide  or  helm  to  this  instrument,  without  which 
the  voice  would  be  worthless.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  moral  and  physical  machinery  God  has  given 
us  to  devote  to  the  moral  culture  of  our  own 
heart.  The  mind  is  made  to  reason,  to  investi¬ 
gate,  to  know,  and  to  deal  with  great  truths;  the 
heart  is  made  to  feel,  to  grow  in  sympathy  and 
sensibility.  It  is  the  province  of  music  to  deepen, 
expand,  and  perpetuate  that  feeling.  Intellectual 
greatness  may  be  associated  with  deep  moral 
debasement.  In  this  case  that  greatness  is  ever 
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used  to  curse  and  oppress  others.  Intellectual 
power  ever  needs  the  guidance  of  moral  to  direct 
it  to  great  and  benevolent  purposes.  Moral  power 
is  the  result  of  moral  education,  of  which  music 
is  a  high  branch.  The  more  knowledge  we  ac¬ 
quire,  the  wiser  we  are.  The  deeper  we  drink  at 
the  fountain  of  feeling,  the  better  we  are.  Thus 
a  man  may  be  wise  and  not  good.  The  qualities 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  are  essentially  different. 

The  Serpent  as  an  Emblem. — The  twisted 
serpent  round  a  staff,  and  sometimes  a  retort,  is 
the  usual  attribute  of  healing;  it  is  on  the  reverse 
of  the  coin  of  Cos  and  Permagos,  in  honour  of 
Esculapius,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  the  physi¬ 
cians,  who  were  honoured  while  living,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  almost  as  divinities  after  their  decease. 
From  the  creation  of  the  world  the  serpent  had 
great  mystery  attached  to  it,  symbolical  and  alle¬ 
gorical,  for  many  purposes.  (See  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Deane’s  observations  on  Dracentia,  in  the  Archse- 
ologia,  vol.  xxv,  pp.  188-223.)  This  emblem  of 
healing  may  have  derived  its  origin  from  Holy 
Writ.  Numbers,  chap,  xxi,  verse  8. — “And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  make  thee  a  fiery  serpent 
and  set  it  upon  a  pole,  and  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  everyone  that  is  bitten, when  he  looketh 
upon  it  he  shall  live.”  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  the  life  of  Galen,  the  physician  of 
Pergamos,  who  cured  a  malady  in  Endermes,  the 
philosopher,  with  the  same  medicine  (theriacum) 
that  caused  it. — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

The  Turveytopians  have  no  soldiers;  but  they 
give  the  same  amount  of  honour  to  their  school¬ 
masters.  They  have  a  belief  that  it  is  quite  as 
noble  to  build  up  a  mind  as  to  hack  a  body ;  that  to 
teach  meekness,  content,  is  as  a  high  a  feat  as  to 
cut  a  man  through  the  shoulder-bone;  that,  in  a 
word,  it  is  as  wise  and  useful,  and  surely  as  seemly 
in  the  eye  of  watchful  Heaven,  to  fill  the  human 
brain  with  thoughts  of  goodness,  as  to  scatter  it 
from  a  skull  cleft  by  the  sword  in  twain.  Hence, 
the  schoolmaster  in  Turveytop  is  a  great  social 
authority,  honoured  by  the  state.  The  savage 
counts  his  glories  by  scalps;  the  refined  man  of 
War  by  his  gazettes.  The  general  kills  five  thou¬ 
sand  men — defeats  some  twenty  thousand.  He 
may  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  them,  that  he 
might  pick  his  sprig  of  laurel,  and  rejoice  in  law¬ 
ful  plunder.  He  has  done  his  work  upon  huma¬ 
nity;  he  has  acted  his  part  in  the  world — a  world 
of  human  sympathies — and  he  becomes  earl,  or 
steps  up  duke.  It  is  his  rightful  wage,  paid  by  a 
■  grateful  hand.  The  schoolmaster  of  Turveytop 
j  numbers  his  scholars;  shows  the  heroes  he  has 
j  made;  the  victors  over  self  among  his  army;  the 
troops  of  wise  and  peaceful  citizens  he  has  mar¬ 
shalled  for  the  field  of  life,  and  is  honoured  and 
rewarded  accordingly. — Jerr old's  Clovernook. 


G.  CALDWELL,  M.E.C.S.I., 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  ‘  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  vjaiting-room  after  eight  o'clock v 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  dailv 
(Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  five  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROTJS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing,  j 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3 d.  each. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204.J-,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  ‘‘Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating  \ 
the  Remedies  he  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can-  j 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6cL,  in  advance. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS: 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford.  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  al!  orders  must  he  addressed. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  44. 

OX  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Watson  observes: — “We  are  per¬ 
petually  talking  about  symptoms,  and  no 
wonder,  for  symptoms  are  the  signals  by 
which  we  learn  that  disease  is  present — 
the  evidence  upon  which  our  whole  craft 
proceeds.”  Mark  this,  reader !  the  doctor 
styles  the  medical  profession  a  craft,  and, 
j  alas !  a  vast  many  of  us  have  found  it, 
what  a  little  addition  to  the  epithet  made 
use  of  by  our  doctor  (viz.  y),  a  craft-y 
lot.  But  to  continue  (and  here  it  maybe 
as  well  to  observe  that  the  object  of  our 
u  Gleaner  ”  is  to  cull  the  very  essence  of 
learned  men's  opinions,  practice,  &c., 
seize  upon  the  good  to  present  to  our 
readers,  and  reject  the  bad  and  fallacious). 
“  W e  are  therefore  always  observing  symp¬ 
toms,  analysing  them,  striving  to  interpret 
their  meaning,  to  ascertain  what  they 
denote.  Without  a  knowledge  of  symp¬ 
toms  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  physic.  Sagacity  in  penetrating 
the  import  of  symptoms  constitutes  a 
great  part  of  the  skill  of  an  able  medical 
man. 

“  We  shall  find  it  useful  to  take  a  cur¬ 
sory  view  of  semeiology  (the  science  of 
symptoms),  and  to  familiarise  our  thoughts 
with  some  of  the  leading  symptoms  them¬ 
selves,  before  we  speak  of  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  particular  diseases.  For 
my  own  part,”  states  Dr.  Watson,  “if  I 
were  called  upon  to  define  a  symptom,  I 
should  say,  4  Every  thing  or  circumstance 
happening  in  the  body  of  a  sick  person, 
and  capable  of  being  perceived  by  himself 
or  by  others,  which  can  be  made  to  assist 
our  judgment  concerning  the  seat  or 


nature  of  his  disease,  its  probable  course 
and  termination,  or  its  proper  treatment, 
every  such  thing  or  circumstance  is  a 
symptom/ 

“  It  is  for  three  purposes  that  we  culti¬ 
vate  the  study  of  symptoms.  First ,  To 
ascertain  the  seat  and  the  kind  of  disease 
under  which  our  patient  is  labouring :  in 
technical  language,  to  pronounce  the 
diagnosis.  I  am  no  great  friend  to  tech¬ 
nical  phrases  when  they  can  be  avoided 
without  inconvenience  ;  but  in  some  cases 
short  terms  of  art  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
tiresome  and  needless  words  and  expla¬ 
nations. 

“A  second  object  of  the  study  of  symp¬ 
toms  is  to  enable  us  to  foresee  and  foretell 
the  probable  course  and  issue  of  disease ; 
in  other  words,  to  frame  the  prognosis . 

u  And  a  third  and  paramount  use  of  a 
knowledge  of  symptoms  is  to  direct  our 
treatment  of  disease.”  Now  we  come  to 
some  serious  admissions  of  the  inability 
of  allopathic  science  and  practice ;  yet  the 
majority  of  medical  men  lay  all  the  blame 
accruing  from  what  is  here  stated  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  practitioners  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  Medico-botanic  System. 

Dr.  Watson  goes  on  to  state:  “I  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  immense  importance  of  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  three  objects — 
the  diagnosis  or  recognition  of  disease — 
is  not  always  clearly  seen,  either  by  stu¬ 
dents  or  practitioners  of  medicine.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  obliged  to  prescribe  for  a 
malady,  although  we  are  in  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  perhaps  in  total  ignorance,  respect¬ 
ing  its  nature  or  its  situation.  But  this 
is  always  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  ascertained  where 
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and  what  the  disease  is,  we  apply  with 
much  more  confidence,  precision  and  com¬ 
fort  those  rules  for  its  relief  which  we 
have  acquired  by  our  own  observation.” 
We  would  ask  whether  this  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  Coflmites  ?  They  owe 
much  to  their  observation,  and  apply  such 
botanic  remedies  as  will  cure.  44 Diag¬ 
nosis  forms  the  indispensable  basis  of  all 
advances  in  physic  as  a  practical  art. 
There  is  a  common  saying,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  a  disease  is  is  half  its  cure. 
In  one  sense  this  may  sometimes  be  true, 
but  in  another  sense  ifc  is  not  so.  Almost 
all  that  we  know  concerning  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  sick  is  originally  derived 
from  observation,  not  of  the  nature  of 
diseases,  but  of  the  effects  of  remedies !” 
Read  Dr.  Coffin’s  44  Guide  to  Health,” 
which  contains  more  information  on  the 
absolute  knowledge  of  disease  than  all 
that  has  been  said  or  written  by  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  old  school  throughout  all  their 
creeping,  dark  duration.  Dr.  Coffin  has 
elucidated  the  subject  of  disease  most 
clearly,  and  has  gone  far  a-head  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  allopathic  school  ; 
and  if  any  person  will  give  his  44  Guide 
to  Health”  a  serious  perusal,  and  will 
recollect  its  leading  doctrines  upon  disease, 
he  will  know  more  than  the  whole  lega¬ 
lised  fraternity  can  teach,  or  at  least  are 
willing  to  teach  him,  allowing  them  to 
know  more  than  their  practice  denotes. 
44  That  rhubarb  will  purge,  opium  lull  to 
sleep,  loss  of  blood  cause  faintness,  are 
truths  which  experience  alone  could  sug¬ 
gest,  and  successive  trials  alone  confirm. 
They  are  purely  empirical  truths.”  (So 
truth  is  acknowledged  to  be  on  the  side 
of  empiricism !  So  far  so  good ;  and  thus 
the  term  empiric  is  no  stigma  on  the 
botanical  practitioner.)  44  No  one  could 
guess  them  beforehand.  No  skill  in  the 
discrimination  of  disease  has  even  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  teach  them.  When  parts  of  the 
body  are  displaced,  as  in  hernias  and  dis¬ 
locations,  or  when  distension  and  pressure 
are  evidently  produced  by  accumulated 
fluids,  the  mechanical  remedies  are  at  once 
suggested  by  the  physical  and  obvious 
faults.  But  with  such  exceptions,  diag¬ 
nosis  does  not,  of  itself,  afford  us  any 
direct  information  as  to  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases  ;  but  it  does  this :  it  defines  and 
fixes  the  objects  about  which  observation 


is  to  be  exercised,  and  experience  collected. 
When  we  can  once  identify  a  given  dis¬ 
eased  condition,  we  obtain  the  privilege 
of  watching  the  behaviour  of  that  dis¬ 
eased  condition,  again  and  again  under 
the  operation  of  therapeutic  (curative) 
measures;  and  from  that  time  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  appro¬ 
priate  management  of  that  particular  dis¬ 
ease  becomes  progressive  and  sure. 

44  The  term  experience  is  obviously  mis¬ 
applied,  and  the  results  of  all  observation 
are  vitiated,  when  any  doubt  exists  about 
the  sameness  of  the  objects  contemplated. 
It  is  mainly  to  this  imperfection  in  the 
diagnostic  part  of  medicine  that  we  must 
attribute  the  uncertainty  and  variation, 
both  of  doctrine  and  practice,  which  have 
brought  so  much  suspicion,  reproach  and 
ridicule  upon  the  science  we  (the  medical 
men)  profess.  False  experience,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  term,  has  greatly  hindered  the 
progress  of  the  healing  art;  and  false 
experience  springs  from  false  diagnosis. 
A  man  may  tell  you  he  has  cured  a  score 
of  cases  of  advanced  phthisis,  but  he  has 
deceived  himself :  they  were  not  instances 
of  true  phthisis,  but  simple  cases  of  chronic 
inflammation,  with  puriform  discharge  of 
the  mueeus  membrane  of  the  bronchia. 
He  publishes  an  account  of  his  success, 
and  of  his  plan  of  treatment,  and  thus 
he  deceives  others  also ;  and  thus  he 
retards  the  science  which  he  fondly  and 
conscientiously  believes  he  is  promoting. 
Accuracy  of  diagnosis,  then,  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  true  experience,  and  as  the 
guide  to  rational  treatment,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated,  nor  too  diligently  sought 
after.  It  has  been  wonderfully  improved 
during  the  last  thirty  years.” 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

( Continued  from  page  294.) 

A  nurse’s  duty  towards  the  doctor  is 
twofold : 

1st.  Strictly  to  carry  out  his  directions 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 

2nd.  To  observe  the  patient’s  condition, 
to  notice  the  changes  in  it,  and  what  she 
may  either  know  or  suppose  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  treatment,  so  as  to  give  a 
short,  clear,  and  correct  account  to  the 
doctor  at  each  visit. 

Both  these  duties  must  be  discharged 
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truthfully.  Directions  must  be  carried  out 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  rules  given  to 
her ;  or,  if  for  some  good  reason  any 
direction  has  not  been  observed,  this 
omission  must  be  stated,  and  the  reason 
for  it  assigned,  simply,  honestly,  with  no 
concealment,  no  exaggeration.  Any  doubt 
as  to  the  result  of  a  plan  which  the  doctor 
is  pursuing,  must  be  stated  to  him  quietly, 
respectfully,  in  the  absence  of  the  patient’s 
friends;  and  no  doubt  should  be  expressed, 
without  a  corresponding  reason,  and  one 
more  definite  than  the  opinion  that  this 
or  that  has  done  no  good,  or  that  the 
child  has  been  worse  since  this  or  that 
remedy  was  employed. 

But  to  discharge  either  of  these  duties 
well,  and  especially  the  latter,  the  nurse 
must  know  what  to  observe ;  for  the  signs 
of  disease  differ,  as  well  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child  as  to  the  nature  of  the  illness 
from  which  it  is  suffering.  Cries  are  the 
only  language  which  a  young  baby  has  to 
express  its  distress,  as  smiles  and  laughter 
and  merry  antics  tell  without  a  word  its 
gladness.  That  the  baby  must  be  ill  is  all . 
that  its  cries  tell  one  person;  another  who 
has  seen  much  of  sick  children,  will  gather 
from  them  more,  and  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  its  suffering  is  in  the  head,  chest, 
or  stomach.  The  cries  of  a  baby  with 
stomachache  are  long,  loud,  and  pas¬ 
sionate;  it  sheds  a  profusion  of  tears; 
now  stops  for  a  moment,  and  then  begins 
again,  drawing  up  its  legs  to  its  stomach  ; 
and  as  the  pain  passes  off,  stretches  them' 
out  again,  and  with  many  little  sobs  passes 
off  into  a  quiet  sleep.  If  it  have  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  chest,  it  does  not  cry  aloud; 
it  weeps  no  tears,  but  every  few  minutes, 
especially  after  drawing  a  deeper  breath 
than  before,  or  after  each  short,  hacking 
cough,  it  gives  a  little  cry,  which  it 
checks  apparently  before  half  finished,  and 
this  either  because  it  has  no  breath  to 
waste,  or  because  the  effort  makes  its 
breathing  more  painful.  If  disease  is 
going  on  in  the  head,  the  child  will  utter 
sharp,  piercing  shrieks,  and  then  between 
times,  a  low  moan  or  wail,  or,  perhaps,  no 
sound  at  all,  but  will  lie  quiet,  apparently 
dozing,  till  pain  wakes  it  up  again.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  the  cry  alone,  or  by  any 
one  sign  of  disease,  that  you  are  to  judge 
either  of  its  nature  or  its  degree:  but 
I  mention  this  merely  as  an  instance  which  j 


any  one  can  understand  of  the  different 
meaning  that  even  a  baby’s  cry  will  con¬ 
vey  to  different  persons. 

When  a  child  is  taken  ill,  be  the  disease 
from  which  it  is  about  to  suffer  what  it 
may,  there  is  at  once  a  change  from  its 
condition  when  in  health,  such  as  soon 
attracts  the  attention  even  of  the  least 
observant.  The  child  loses  its  appetite,  is 
fretful  and  soon  tired,  and  either  very 
sleepy  or  very  restless,  while  most  likely 
it  is  thirsty,  and  its  skin  is  hotter  than 
natural.  In  many  instances,  too,  it  feels 
sick,  or  actually  vomits,  while  its  bowels 
are  either  much  purged,  or  very  much 
bound.  If  old  enough  to  talk,  it  generally 
complains  of  feeling  ill,  or  says  it  has 
pain  in  some  part  or  other,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  a  little  child 
has  described  rightly  the  seat  of  its  pain, 
for  it  very  often  says  that  its  head  aches, 
or  its  stomach  aches,  just  because  it  has 
heard  people,  when  ill,  complain  of  pain 
in  the  head  or  stomach.  Some  of  these 
signs  of  illness  are,  of  course,  absent  in 
i  the  infant,  who  can  describe  its  feelings, 
even  by  signs,  imperfectly.  But  the  baby 
loses  its  merry  laugh  and  its  cheerful 
look,  it  ceases  to  watch  its  mother’s  or 
its  nurse’s  eye,  as  it  was  used  to  do, 
though  it  clings  to  her  more  closely  than 
ever,  and  wdll  not  be  out  of  her  arms 
even  for  a  moment  and  if  at  length 
rocked  to  sleep  in  her  lap,  will  yet  wake 
up,  and  cry  immediately  on  its  being 
placed  in  its  cot  again.  Such  symptoms 
of  illness  as  these  may  continue  for  one 
or  two  days  before  the  doctor  is  able  to 
determine  what  disease  the  child  is  about 
to  suffer  from  ;  and  in  this  state  of  doubt 
the  nurse  may  do  much  by  her  careful 
observation  towards  helping  the  doctor 
to  come  to  a  right  decision.  At  the 
Children’s  Hospital  it  is  customary,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  doctor,  to  place 
a  child,  on  its  admission,  in  a  warm  bath. 
For  this  now  there  are  several  reasons, 
in  addition  to  the  very  evident  one  of 
insuring  the  child’s  perfect  cleanliness. 
The  warmth  of  the  water  is  grateful  and 
soothing  to  its  feverishness,  and  that  is 
one  advantage ;  and  then  another  is,  that, 
when  stripped  for  the  bath,  the  nurse  has 
the  opportunity  of  carefully  examining 
the  whole  of  the  child’s  body,  and  thus 
|  of  seeing  whether  there  is  any  rash  or 
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eruption,  as  it  is  called,  upon  it,  while 
the  bath,  moreover,  helps  to  throw  out 
any  rash  if  it  were  about  to  appear.  It 
is  not  enough,  however,  to  have  looked 
out  for  this  when  the  child  was  in  the 
bath,  but  once  in  every  twelve  hours  at 
least,  till  the  nature  of  the  disease  has 
been  ascertained,  you  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  carefully  repeating  this 
examination.  With  a  little  care  you 
will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  different 
rashes.  That  of  measles  appears  as  a 
number  of  dark-red  spots,  in  many  places 
running  into  each  other,  and  is  usually 
seen  first  about  the  face,  and  on  the 
forehead,  near  the  roots  of  the  hair,  while 
it  is  usually  preceded  by  running  at  the 
eyes  and  nose,  and  all  the  signs  of  a 
severe  cold.  The  rash  of  scarlet  fever 
does  not  appear  in  separate  spots,  but 
shows  itself  more  in  a  general  bright-red 
colour  of  the  skin,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
boiled  lobster.  It  appears  first  about  the 
neck  and  chest  in  greater  degree  than 
about  the  face,  and  is  usually  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  sore  throat.  The 
eruption  of  chicken-pox  is  attended  by 
fever,  but  not  by  so  much  running  at  the 
eyes  or  nose  as  measles,  nor  with  the 
same  frequent  cough ;  while  the  spots  are 
small,  separate  pimples  which  come  out 
generally  over  the  whole  body,  as  well 
as  about  the  head  and  face.  They  appear 
earlier  by  a  few  hours  on  the  body  than 
elsewhere,  and  are  seen  in  a  day  or  two, 
having  much  enlarged  in  size,  to  turn 
into  little  bladders  of  water,  as  big  as 
the  top  of  a  large  blanket  pin  or  larger ; 
this  water  next  becomes  milky  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  then  the  bladders  containing 
it  shrivel  and  dry  up  into  small,  yellowish- 
brown  scabs,  which  soon  fall  off. 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 
The  knowledge  of  the  arteries  bears 
along  with  it  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
human  body.  The  nerves  accompany 
the  arteries;  the  lymphatics  and  veins 
twine  round  them ;  the  glands  and 
various  organs  are  composed  of  them. 
The  intimate  structure  of  parts  is  known 
only  by  understanding  the  forms  of  their 
vessels;  and  as  each  individual  part  is 
nourished  by  arteries,  he  who  has  studied 
the  arteries  thoroughly  knows  the  whole. 

But  to  the  surgeon  the  knowledge  of 


the  arterial  system  is  valuable  beyond  all 
calculation  or  belief.  He  performs  no 
operation  in  which  arteries  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  ;  he  cures  no  great  wound  in  which 
arteries  are  not  first  to  be  tied ;'  he  enters 
into  no  consultation  in  which  the  arteries  j 
are  not  first  spoken  of.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  arteries,  he  can  neither 
think  sensibly  nor  act  safely. 

Most  unhappily  all  this  comes  to  be  j 
known  at  that  period  of  life  when  the 
deepest  conviction  can  produce  only  fear 
and  perplexity,  sorrow  and  regret.  Yet, 
strange  to  tell,  there  is  no  such  conviction;  j 
no  regret,  no  irresolution,  no  perplexity, 
is  ever  seen. 

If  the  negligence  with  which  anatomy 
is  studied  may  stand  excused  on  any 
account,  it  is  on  this  only,  that  anatomists 
have  been  accustomed  to  write,  not  for  the 
public,  in  plain  and  simple  language,  but  f 
for  each  other,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  j 
By  this  I  mean  not  a  foreign  or  a  dead  ! 
language,  but  a  peculiar  style  and  phrase  j 
which  no  one  can  understand  unless  he  be 
initiated ;  unless  he  have  studied  the 
science  itself  so  intensely,  that  he  has  also 
learned  the  jargon  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  :  in  short,  no  one  but  a  thorough  j 
anatomist  can  understand  the  language  of 
anatomy,  nor  can  even  he  understand  it 
without  some  labour.  Anatomists  have 
buried  their  science  under  the  rubbish  of  j 
names;  there  is  not  a  difficult  or  hard-  - 
sounding  word  upon  which  they  have  any  ! 
claim  that  they  have  not  retained :  they 
have  choked  their  subject  with  useless 
minutias ;  they  have  polluted  their  lan¬ 
guage,  by  transferring  to  it  from  Latin 
many  words  which,  by  their  continual 
inflections,  in  that  language  were  beauti-  | 
ful ;  while  their  unvaried,  uncouth  ter-  t 
mination  in  ours,  is  barbarous  in  the  j 
utterance,  while  it  tends  but  to  interrupt  j 
and  puzzle  the  sense. 

An  anatomist,  for  example,  will  describe 
an  artery  as  “  going  to  the  radial  edge  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone;  then  sup¬ 
plying  the  abductor  and  flexor  muscles; 
then  going  along  the  bone  of  the  first 
phalanx,  seated  upon  this  second  meta¬ 
carpal  bone  ;”  with  many  other  distortions, 
ambiguities,  and  little  contrivances,  to 
conceal  (as  one  would  believe)  that  he  is 
describing  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  artery 
of  the  fore-finger;  which  the  reader  at 
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last  finds  out  either  by  some  lucky  chance, 
or  hy  reflecting  how  many  metacarpal 
bones  there  are ;  and  then  reckoning  them 
first  forwards  and  then  backwards,  that 
he  may  he  sure  which  it  is  that  the  author 
means ;  for  his  author  may  count  from 
the  little  finger  towards  the  thumb,  or 
from  the  thumb  towards  the  little  finger ; 
or  he  may  have  a  fancy  of  leaving  out  the 
thumb,  and  reckoning  only  four.  What 
must  be  the  surprise  of  any  well-educated 
young  man  when  he  reads  in  those  books 
which  he  must  study,  of  the  regions  of 
the  elbow  or  thumb  or  fore-finger !  And 
if  an  anatomist  understands  such  things 
with  difficulty,  how  distressing  must  they 
be  to  the  student ! 

This  is  the  scholastic  jargon  which  has 
so  long  been  the  pride  of  anatomists  and 
the  disgrace  of  their  science ;  which  has 
given  young  men  a  dislike  for  the  most 
useful  of  all  their  studies ;  and  which  it  is 
now  full  time  to  banish  from  our  schools. 
These  are  the  authors  who  avoid  plainness 
as  if  it  were  meanness ;  who  are  studious 
of  hard  words  as  if  they  constituted  the 
perfection  of  science  :  41  it  is  their  trade,  it 
is  their  mystery,  to  write  obscurely;”  and 
full  sorely  does  the  student  feel  it. 

Want  of  arrangement,  again,  has  still 
worse  effects.  Confusion  is  a  monster  in 
science. 

If  I  should  tell  my  reader  that  there 
are  very  nearly  one  thousand  arteries  in 
the  body,  going  promiscuously  to  bones, 
ligaments,  bowels  and  glands,  muscles, 
and  nerves,  to  a  thousand  unconnected 
difficult  parts,  all  of  which  he  must  know 
by  name,  how  would  he  be  affected ! 
But  when  1  observe,  that  these  go  to  the 
neck,  the  head,  the  arm,  the  leg,  he 
begins  to  see  this  confusion  of  muscles, 
and  glands,  and  bowels,  vanish,  and 
to  perceive  that  all  these  arteries  may 
be  usefully  and  very  simply  arranged. 
When  he  is  next  taught  to  know  the 
course  of  each  greater  artery,  and  the 
parts  in  which  each  division  and  branch 
of  it  lies,  he  perceives  clearly  that  the 
parts  through  which  it  runs,  as  the  arm- 
pit,  neck,  or  groin,  must  limit  and  regu¬ 
late  the  number  of  its  branches,  and  give 
to  each  twig  even  an  appropriate  place 
and  name :  when,  next,  the  whole  arterial 
system  is  marked  and  chalked  out  for  him 
in  different  portions;  when  there  are 


points  of  peculiar  importance  set  apart 
which  he  is  charged  to  learn  with  parti¬ 
cular  care — he  sees  a  good  end  in  all  this 
toil ;  he  begins  with  courage,  and  gets 
forward  easily;  it  becomes  an  interesting, 
and  of  course  a  pleasing  task  ;  but  still  it 
is  a  task :  and  I  entreat  the  young  student, 
as  he  values  his  own  honour,  or  the  safety 
of  his  friends,  not  to  bate  himself  one  iota 
of  the  whole.  Let  him  not  take  an  in¬ 
dolent  advantage  of  those  arrangements 
which  are  meant  to  promote  his  industry, 
not  to  prevent  it.  Let  him  not  read  only 
concerning  the  greater  arteries,  neglecting 
the  smaller  ones,  but  go  through  the 
whole  piece  of  anatomy  honestly  and 
fairly.  He  will,  no  doubt,  forget  in  time 
the  smaller  arteries;  but  by  having 
studied  even  them  with  dilio-ence,  he  must 
remember  the  great  and  important  arteries 
with  a  clearness  of  comprehension  and 
arrangement,  which  those  who  have  not 
gone  thus  honestly  through  the  whole 
study  can  never  ,  attain.  Let  him  also 
remember  that  studies  like  these,  well  per¬ 
formed  during  his  early  years,  do,  like 
past  dangers,  or  the  remembrance  of  good 
deeds,  give  an  ease  and  pleasure  to  his 
after-life. 

The  arteries,  I  will  now  venture  to  say, 
should  be  with  the  surgeon  as  familiar  as 
his  name ;  and  there  is  no  argument 
which  proves  it  more  strongly  than  this, 
that  a  man  of  real  learning,  of  sterling 
good  sense,  of  a  clear  head  and  steady 
hand,  a  man  accomplished  in  all  other 
respects,  and  fitted  by  nature  and  genius 
for  performing  the  most  difficult  ope¬ 
rations,  if  yet  he  want  this  part  of  know¬ 
ledge,  may,  in  one  unhappy  moment,  do 
things  which  lie  must  think  of  with 
horror  during  all  his  life.  I  know  well 
how  such  little  accidents  are  thought  of, 
when  at  last  the  evil  day  comes.  A 
surgeon  hardly  believes  this  strict  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arteries  to  be  so  great  a  point. 
In  the  midst  of  an  operation,  or  in  a  com¬ 
mon  wound,  it  gives  him  no  concern  to 
see  arteries  bleed  which  he  did  not  look 
for ;  nor  has  he  great  reluctance  to  drive 
his  needle  among  parts  which  he  does  not 
know.  An  artery  bleeds,  and  he  looks  for 
it;  he  calls  out  at  last  to  screw  the  tourni¬ 
quet,  and  it  stops ;  the  tourniquet  is 
loosened  again,  and  again  it  bleeds ;  again 
the  screw  is  tightened  on  account  of  the 
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loss  of  blood;  he  expects  to  strike  the 
artery ;  he  is  accustomed  to  strike  it,  not 
by  knowing  where  it  lies,  but  by  seeing  it 
bleed:  at  last  some  lucky  dab  of  the 
needle  succeeds,  or  perhaps  from  faintness 
of  the  patient  the  bleeding  ceases:  the 
surgeon  is  relieved  from  his  present 
anxiety;  but  in  a  few  hours  he  is  called 
back  to  this  scene  of  confusion  and  dis¬ 
may  ;  yet  at  last  the  bleeding  is  somehow 
or  other  mastered;  and  thus  he  gets  on 
through  all  his  difficulties,  accident  after 
accident,  operation  after  operation,  till  at 
last  he  almost  forgets  that  anatomy  was  a 
branch  of  his  education,  or  the  knowledge 
j  of  blood-vessels  necessary  in  operations  or 
wounds. 

I  will  not  say  that  a  man  cannot  sup¬ 
press  a  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
because  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  arm ;  but  this  surely  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
knowledge  which  at  all  times,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  circumstances,  can  do  no 
harm ;  and  that  if  you  leave  a  patient  to 
choose  betwixt  two  surgeons,  one  skilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  arteries,  another 
knowing  them  only  by  seeing  them  spout 
out  blood,  it  is  easy  to  foretel  where  his 
choice  will  fall. 

Perhaps  some  will  be  so  hardened  as  to 
to  say,  “and  yet  we  seldom  hear  that 
patients  die  of  bleeding.”  Is  it  then  a 
merit  that  your  patient  is  not  plainly 
killed;  that  he  does  not  expire  under 
your  hands  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  lose  blood 
from  day  to  day  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  your 
patient  is  reduced  to  extreme  weakness, 
suffering  every  thing  but  actual  death  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  he  lies  with  tourniquets 
round  the  limbs  in  fear  and  anxiety, 
attended  by  young  surgeons  appointed  to 
watch  that  bleeding,  which  may  burst  out 
while  the  patient  turns  in  bed,  and  destroy 
him  in  one  moment  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
fresh  incisions  and  new  searchings  for  the 
artery  to  endure?  These  are  real  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers,  and  they  should  be 
provided  for;  our  honour  as  well  as  our 
duty  requires  it.  Bleeding  from  a  great 
artery  is  to  the  patient  the  greatest 
danger ;  the  very  report  of  an  ill  accident 
is  to  the  surgeon  (though  God  knows  he 
may  be  blameless)  the  greatest  disgrace ; 
and,  lastly,  though  it  should  not  be  so,  his 
taking  up  a  bleeding  artery  dexterously 


and  quickly,  when  others  have  failed,  is  a 
great  honour. 

When  we  think  of  all  the  important 
consequences  of  being  thoroughly  versed 
in  this  part  of  anatomy,  they  crowd  upon 
our  imagination  more  in  number  than  can 
be  even  named.  The  surgeon  may,  in¬ 
deed,  provide  for  the  arteries  to  be  cut  in 
a  regular  operation,  by  consulting  books  ; 
but  when  he  is  called  to  a  patient 
bleeding  and  faint,  perhaps  expiring,  that 
person  must  live  or  die  by  his  immediate 
skill!  By  his  skill  he  will  obtain  the 
good  opinion,  not  of  ignorant  attendants 
only,  but  of  the  profession :  and  by  a  bold 
and  sensible  conduct  in  any  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  he  may  give  him  a  lesson  of  real  use. 
Let  us  but  for  a  moment  think  of  the 
chances  of  those  wounded  in  war ;  the 
alarming  unthought-of  accidents  which 
overtake  us  daily  in  private  life;  the 
wounds  and  hurts  which  workmen  receive; 
let  us  reflect  on  all  the  kinds  of  aneurism 
both  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  from 
wounds,  from  blows,  from  inward  diseases  ; 
let  ns  think  of  all  the  various  operations 
in  which  arteries  are  concerned — and  then 
declare  whether,  of  all  his  studies,  the 
young  man  should  not  value  that  most 
which  makes  him  so  immediately  and 
eminently  useful. 

PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 
Through  many  of  our  agents  having 
curtailed  their  orders  for  our  Journal,  the 
publisher  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  the 
allowance  of  the  editor ;  consequently  the 
plates  will  not  be  coloured  till  an  increase 
of  patronage  shall  warrant  such  additional 
expense.  Yet,  as  the  editor  is  desirous  of 
furthering  the  cause  of  the  Journal  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  he  here  gives 
plain  directions  for  colouring  the  different 
herbs,  so  simple  in  their  application  that 
a  child  may  colour  them. 

First,  as  to  colours  :  Procure  gamboge, 
one  penny;  Prussian  blue,  one  penny; 
crimson  lake,  one  penny. 

These  are  the  three  primitive  colours,  by 
which  any  tint  can  be  made.  Thus 

Gamboge  and  Prussian  blue  will  make 
every  tint  of  green ,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  each  colour  used. 

Prussian  blue  and  lake  will  make  every 
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tint  of  purple ,  and  gamboge  and  lake 
every  tint  of  orange. 

These,  with  burnt  umber,  one  penny, 
for  roots,  &c.,  and  two  camel-hair  pencils 
at  one  penny  each,  will  be  all  the  requisite 
materials,  which  will,  at  least,  colour  one 
hundred  and  fifty  plants.  The  true  colours 
of  each  is  and  will  be  given  in  the  articles 
on  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Medical 
Botany. 

A  YENS  (G-eum  Urbanum). 

Description. — A  hardy,  perennial  plant, 
frequent  in  woods,  hedges,  and  dry,  shady 
places ;  growing  to  the  height  of  one  or 
two  feet,  and  bearing  a  yellow  flower  from 
June  to  August. 

Qualities. — Avens  is  a  mild  astringent, 
and  slightly  aromatic.  It  is  a  good  sto¬ 
machic.  The  root  roasted  makes  a  good 
coffee,  and  in  its  raw  state  is  frequently 
put  into  ale  to  prevent  its  turning  sour. 

To  colour  this  plant. — The  flower  is 
coloured  with  gamboge,  and  the  little 
leaves  between  the  petals  with  a  green, 
composed  of  gamboge  and  a  quarter  of 
the  quantity  of  Prussian  blue.  The  whole 
plant  should  likewise  be  washed  over  with 
this,  and  the  shadows  made  a  little  darker 
with  Prussian  blue.  Also  paint  a  thin 
line  of  light  lake  down  the  light  side  of 
the  stalk.  The  root  should  be  coloured 
with  burnt  umber,  made  thinnish  with 
water. 

FORMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF 

BONES. 

As  dead  parts,  the  bones  are  the  most 
permanent,  unchangeable  parts  of  all  the 
body;  while  as  living  parts,  and  partaking 
in  the  laws  of  the  living  system,  their 
substance  changes  continually.  We  see 
them  exposed  to  the  seasons,  without  suf¬ 
fering  the  smallest  change ;  remaining  for 
ages  the  memorials  of  the  dead;  the 
evidence  of  a  former  race  of  men,  or  of 
animals  which  have  ceased  to  exist  since 
the  last  great  revolution  of  our  globe; 
the  proofs  of  such  changes  on  our  globe 
as  we  cannot  trace  but  by  these  uncertain 
marks.  It  is  from  such  circumstances 
that  we  are  apt  to  conceive,  that  even 
in  the  living  body,  bones  are  hardly 
organised,  scarcely  partaking  of  life,  not 
liable,  like  the  soft  parts,  to  disease  and 
death.  But  minute  anatomy,  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  our  science,  unfolds  and 
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explains  to  us  the  internal  structure  of 
the  bones ;  shows  their  myriads  of  vessels, 
and  proves  them  to  be  as  full  of  blood 
as  the  most  succulent  and  fleshy  parts, 
and  as  subject  to  change ;  having,  like 
them,  their  periods  of  growth  and  decay ; 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  accidents, 
and  as  subject  to  internal  disease. 

The  phenomena  of  fractured  bones  first 
suggested  some  indistinct  notions  of  the 
way  in  which  bone  might  be  formed.  It 
was  observed,  that  in  very  aged  men,  a 
hard  crust  was  often  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bones ;  that  the  fluid  exuding 
into  the  joints  of  gouty  people,  sometimes 
coagulated  into  a  chalky  mass.  Le  Dran 
had  thought  that  he  had  seen  in  a  case 
of  scrofulous  bone  an  exudation  which 
flowed  out  like  wax,  and  hardened  into 
perfect  bone ;  Daventer  that  he  had  seen 
the  juice  exuding  from  a  split  in  a 
bone,  coagulate  into  a  bony  crust;  and 
they  thought  it  particularly  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  callus  was  but  a  coagulable 
juice,  which  might  be  seen  exuding 
directly  from  the  broken  ends,  and  which 
gradually  coagulated  into  hard  bone. 
The  best  physiologists  did  not  scruple 
to  believe,  that  bones,  and  the  callus  of 
broken  bones,  were  formed  of  a  bony 
juice,  which  was  deposited  by  the  vessels 
of  the  part,  and  which  passing  through 
all  the  successive  conditions  of  a  thin 
uncoagulated  juice,  of  a  transparent  car¬ 
tilage,  and  of  soft  and  flexible  bone, 
became  at  last,  by  a  slow  coagulation,  a 
firm,  hard  and  perfect  bone,  depending 
but  little  upon  vessels  or  membranes, 
either  for  its  generation  or  growth,  or 
for  nourishment  in  its  perfect  state.  This 
opinion,  erroneous  as  we  now  know  it 
to  be,  once  prevailed;  and  if  other  the¬ 
ories  were  at  that  time  proposed,  they  did 
not  vary  in  any  very  essential  point  from 
this  first  notion.  De  Heide,  a  surgeon  of 
Amsterdam,  believed  that  bone  or  callus 
was  not  formed  from  a  coagulable  juice, 
but  from  the  blood  itself.  He  broke  the 
bones  of  animals,  and,  examining  them 
at  various  points  of  time,  he  never  failed 
(like  other  speculators)  to  find  exactly 
what  he  desired  to  find.  “  In  every 
experiment,”  he  found  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  among  the  muscles,  and  round  the 
broken  bone ;  and  he  as  easily  traced  this 
blood  through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress. 
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In  the  first  day  red  and  fluid;  by  and 
by  coagulated ;  then  gradually  becoming 
white,  then  cartilaginous,  and  at  last  (by 
the  exhalation  of  its  thinner  parts)  harden¬ 
ing  into  perfect  bone. 

It  is  very  singular,  that  those  who 
abjure  theory,  and  appeal  to  experiments, 
who  profess  only  to  deliver  facts,  are 
least  of  all  to  be  trusted ;  for  it  is  theory 
which  brings  them  to  try  experiments, 
and  then  the  form  and  order,  and  even 
the  result,  of  such  experiments,  must  bend 
to  meet  the  tlieories  which  they  were 
designed  to  prove  :  it  is  by  this  deception 
that  the  authors  of  two  rival  doctrines 
arrive  at  opposite  conclusions,  by  facts 
directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Du  Hamel 
believed,  that  as  the  bark  formed  the 
wood  of  a  tree,  adding,  by  a  sort  of 
secretion,  successive  layers  to  its  growth, 
the  periosteum  formed  the  bone  at  the 
first,  renewed  it  when  spoiled  or  cut 
away,  and  when  broken,  assumed  the 
nature  of  bone,  and  repaired  the  breach. 
He  broke  the  bones  of  pigeons,  and, 
allowing  them  to  heal,  he  found  the 
periosteum  to  be  the  chief  organ  for  re¬ 
producing  bone.  He  found  that  the  callus 
had  no  adhesion  to  the  broken  bone,  was 
easily  separated  from  the  broken  ends 
which  remained  rough  and  bare;  and,  in 
pursuing  these  dissections,  he  found  the 
periosteum  fairly  glued  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  new  bone ;  or  he  found 
rather  the  callus  or  regenerated  bone  to 
be  but  a  mere  thickening  of  the  perios¬ 
teum,  its  layers  being  separated,  and  its 
substance  swelled.  On  the  first  days  he 
found  the  periosteum  thickened,  inflamed, 
and  easily  divided  into  many  lamella*,  or 
plates ;  but  while  the  periosteum  was 
suffering  these  changes,  the  bone  was  in 
no  degree  changed.  On  the  following 
days,  he  found  the  tumour  of  the  perios¬ 
teum  increased  at  the  place  of  the  fracture, 
and  extending  further  along  the  bone ; 
its  internal  surface  already  cartilaginous, 
and  always  tinged  with  a  little  blood, 
which  came  to  it  through  the  vessels  of 
the  marrow.  He  found  the  tumour  of 
the  periosteum  spongy,  and  divisible  into 
regular  layers,  while  still  the  ends  of  the 
bone  were  unchanged,  or  only  a  little 
roughened  by  the  first  layer  of  the 
periosteum  being  already  converted  into  j 
earth,  and  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 


the  bone  :  and  in  the  next  stage  of  its 
progress,  he  found  the  periosteum  firmly 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  callous 
mass.  By  wounding,  not  breaking,  the 
bones,  lie  had  a  more  flattering  appear¬ 
ance  still  of  a  proof;  for  having  pierced 
them  with  holes,  he  found  the  holes  filled 
up  with  a  substance,  proceeding  from  the 
periosteum,  which  was  thickened  all  round 
them.  In  an  early  stage,  this  plug  could, 
by  drawing  the  periosteum,  be  pulled  out 
from  its  hole :  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
it  was  inseparably  united  to  the  bone  so 
as  to  supply  the  loss. 

Haller,  doubting  whether  the  perios¬ 
teum,  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  could 
form  so  large  a  mass  of  bone  or  callus, 
repeated  the  proofs,  and  he  again  found 
quite  the  reverse  of  all  this:  that  the 
callus  or  the  original  bone  was  in  no 
degree  dependant  on  the  periosteum,  but 
was  generated  from  the  internal  vessels 
of  the  bone  itself:  that  the  periosteum  • 
did  indeed  appear  as  early  as  the  carti¬ 
lage  which  is  to  produce  the  bone,  seeming  j 
to  bound  the  cartilage,  and  give  it  form; 
but  that  the  periosteum  was  at  first  but 
a  loose  tissue  of  cellular  substance,  with¬ 
out  the  appearance  of  vessels,  or  any  mark 
of  blood,  adhering  chiefly  to  the  heads  or 
processes,  while  it  hardly  touched  the  ! 
body  of  the  bone.  He  also  found  that 
the  bone  grewT,  became  vascular,  had  a 
free  circulation  of  red  blood,  and  that 
then  only  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum 
began  to  carry  red  blood,  or  to  adhere  to 
the  bone.  W e  know  that  the  bones 

begin  to  form  in  small  nuclei,  in  the  very 
centre  of  their  cartilage,  or  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  yet  flexible  callus  far  from 
the  surface,  where  they  might  be  assisted 
by  the  periosteum  ;  and  here  it  is  justice 
to  add,  that  while  these  questions  were 
agitated  on  the  continent,  Dr.  'William  j 
Hunter  had  proved  that  the  callus  of  j 
broken  bones  was  organised,  and  that 
the  secretion  of  bone  into  it  proceeded 
from  the  arteries  taking  on  them  a  new 
action,  and  secreting  the  earthy  matter 
into  the  first-formed  substance. 

Thus  has  the  formation  of  bone  been 
falsely  attributed  to  a  gelatinous  effusion, 
gradually  hardened ;  or  to  that  blood 
|  which  must  be  poured  out  from  the 
;  ruptured  vessels  round  the  fractured  bone ; 
or  to  the  induration  and  change  of  the 
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periosteum,  depositing  layer  after  layer, 
till  it  completed  the  form  of  a  bone. 

But  when,  neglecting  theory,  we  set 
ourselves  to  examine,  with  an  unbiassed 
judgment,  the  process  of  nature  in  form¬ 
ing  the  bones,  as  in  the  chick,  or  in 
restoring  them,  as  in  broken  limbs,  a 
succession  of  phenomena  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  most  orderly,  beautiful,  and 
simple  of  any  that  are  recorded  in  the 
j  philosophy  of  the  animal  body:  for  if 
bones  were  but  condensed  gluten,  coagu- 
i  lated  blood,  or  a  mere  deposition  from  the 
periosteum,  they  were  then  inorganised, 
and  out  of  the  system,  not  subject  to 
1 1  change,  nor  open  to  disease;  liable,  indeed, 
i  to  be  broken,  but  without  any  means  of 
,  being  healed  again ;  while  they  are,  in 
j  truth,  as  fully  organised,  as  permeable  to 
the  blood,  as  easily  hurt,  and  as  easily 
j  healed,  as  sensible  to  pain,  and  as  regu¬ 
larly  changed  as  the  softer  parts  are. 
We  are  not  to  refer  the  generation  and 
growth  of  bone  to  any  one  part.  It  is 
not  formed  by  that  jelly  in  which  the 
bone  is  laid,  nor  by  the  blood  which  is 
circulating  in  it,  nor  by  the  periosteum 
which  covers  it,  nor  by  the  medullary 
membrane  with  which  it  is  lined;  but 
the  whole  system  of  the  bone,  of  which 
these  are  parts  only,  is  designed  and 
planned,  is  laid  out  in  the  very  elements 
of  the  body,  and  goes  on  to  ripeness,  by 
the  concurring  action  of  all  its  parts. 
The  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  exist 
in  the  cartilage  or  the  membranes,  before 
bone  is  formed.  At  a  certain  regular 
period,  the  arteries,  by  a  determined 
action,  deposit  the  bone ;  which  is  formed 
commonly  in  a  bed  of  cartilage,  as  the 
bones  of  the  leg  or  arm  are ;  sometimes 
betwixt  two  layers  of  membrane,  like  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  where  true  cartilage  is 
never  seen. 

My  readers  understand  that  cartilage  is 
a  substitute  for  bone  in  the  early  months 
of  the  foetus ;  that  at  a  regulated  period 
in  each  bone,  at  a  given  point,  and  in  a 
perfectly  regular  manner,  portions  of  the 
cartilage  are  absorbed,  and  bone  deposited. 

This  cartilage  never  is  hardened  into 
bone;  but,  from  the  first,  it  is  in  itself 
an  organised  mass.  It  has  its  vessels, 
which  are  at  first  transparent,  but  which 
soon  dilate ;  and  whenever  the  red  colour 
of  the  blood  begins  to  appear  in  them, 


ossification  very  quickly  follows.  The 
first  mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery, 
which  is  seen  running  into  the  centre  of 
the  cartilage,  in  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
formed.  Other  arteries  soon  appear, 
overtake  the  first,  mix  with  it,  and  form 
a  network  of  vessels;  then  a  centre  of 
ossification  begins,  stretching  its  rays 
according  to.  the  length  of  the  bone,  and 
then  the  cartilage  begins  to  grow  opaque, 
yellow,  brittle;  it  will  no  longer  bend, 
and  the  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is 
felt  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  when 
touched  with  a  sharp  point,  is  easily 
known  .by  its  gritty  feel.  Other  points 
of  ossification  are  successively  formed ; 
always  the  ossification  is  foretold  bv  the 
spreading  of  the  artery,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  red  blood.  Every  point  of 
ossification  has  its  little  arteries,  and  each 
ossifying  nucleus  has  so  little  dependence 
on  the  cartilage  in  which  it  is  formed, 
that  it  is  held  to  it  by  vessels  only ;  and 
when  the  ossifying  cartilage  is  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  steeped  in  water  till  its 
arteries  rot,  the  nucleus  of  ossification 
drops  spontaneously  from  the  cartilage, 
leaving  the  cartilage  like  a  ring,  with  a 
smooth  and  regular  hole  where  the  bone 
lay.  This  is  because  the  cartilage  was  a 
substitute  for  the  bone,  and,  because  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  formation  of  the  nucleus 
of  bone,  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and  a 
bed  prepared  for  the  new  formation. 

The  colour  of  each  part  of  a  bone  is 
proportioned  exactly  to  the  degree  in 
which  its  ossification  is  advanced.  When 
ossification  begins  in  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  redness  also  appears,  indicating  the 
presence  of  those  vessels  by  which  the 
bony  matter  is  to  be  poured  out.  When 
the  bony  matter  begins  to  accumulate, 
the  red  colour  of  those  arteries  is  obscured, 
the  centre  of  the  bone  becomes  yellow  or 
white,  and  the  colour  removes  towards 
the  ends  of  the  bone.  In  the  centre,  the 
first  colouring  of  the  bone  is  a  cloudy, 
diffused,  and  general  red,  because  the 
vessels  are  profuse.  Beyond  that,  at  the 
edges  of  the  first  circle,  the  vessels  are 
more  scattered  and  asunder,  distinct  trunks 
are  easily  seen,  forming  a  circle  of  radiated 
arteries,  which  point  towards  the  heads 
of  the  bone.  Beyond  that,  again,  the 
cartilage  is  transparent  and  pure,  as  yet 
untouched  with  blood ;  the  arteries  have  ! 
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not  reached  it,  arid  its  ossification  is  not 
begun.  Thus,  a  long  bone,  while  form¬ 
ing,  seems  to  be  divided  into  seven  various- 
coloured  zones.  The  central  point  of  most 
perfect  ossification  is  yellow  and  opaque. 
On  either  side  of  that,  there  is  a  zone  of 
red.  On  either  side  of  that,  again,  the 
vessels  being  more  sparingly  distributed, 
form  a  vascular  zone,  and  the  zone  at 
either  end  is  transparent  cartilage.  The 
ossification  follows  the  vessels,  and  buries 
and  hides  those  vessels  by  which  it  is 
formed :  the  yellow  and  opaque  part  ex¬ 
pands  and  spreads  along  the  bone :  the 
vessels  advance  towards  the  heads  of  the 
bones:  the  whole  body  of  the  bone  becomes 
opaque,  and  there  is  left  only  a  small 
vascular  circle  at  either  end;  the  heads 
are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  bone 
by  a  thin  cartilage,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  centre,  extending  still  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  bone,  perforate  that 
cartilage,  pass  into  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  then  its  ossification  also  begins,  and 
a  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is  formed 
in  its  centre.  Thus  the  heads  and  the 
body  are,  at  the  first,  distinct  bones  formed 
apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and  not 
united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Now  we  know  the  difference  of  apo¬ 
physis,  and  epiphysis,  for  anatomists  make 
a  sort  of  juggle  betwixt  these  names,  as 
if  they  were  engaged  in  important  matters. 
The  apophysis  is  a  process,  or  projection 
of  bone.  The  epiphysis  is  the  distinct 
portion  of  the  bone,  which  is  formed  in 
a  distinct  nucleus  of  bone,  and  becomes 
afterwards  joined  and  incorporated  with 
the  main  body  of  the  bone,  and  may  then 
be  described  as  an  apophysis. 

It  is  more  important  a  great  deal  to 
observe,  that  as  the  extremities  of  the 
long  bones  forming  the  articulations  are 
joined  to  the  bodies  or  shafts  by  cartilage 
in  childhood  and  adolescence,  they  are 
subject  to  be  torn  off,  and  to  present  a 
very  puzzling  case,  that  is,  a  fracture 
without  crepitus;  for  as  the  crepitus  of 
the  fractured  bone  arises  from  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  broken  ends,  and  as  in  this 
sort  of  fracture  (or  diastasis)  the  surfaces 
are  smooth,  the  surgeon  is  liable  to  be 
deceived,  and  the  patient  to  permanent 
lameness  and  distortion. 

The  vessels  may  be  seen  entering  in 


one  large  trunk  (the  nutritious  artery) 
into  the  middle  of  the  bone.  From  that 
centre  they  extend  towards  either  end, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  bone  extend  in  the 
same  direction ;  there  are  furrows  betwixt 
the  rays,  and  the  arteries  run  along  in 
the  furrows  of  the  bone,  as  if  the  arteries 
were  forming  these  ridges,  secreting  and 
pouring  out  the  bony  matter,  each  artery 
piling  it  up  on  either  side  to  form  its 
ridge ;  yet  the  arteries  of  a  bone  branch 
with  freedom,  and  with  the  same  seeming 
irregularity  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  do  not  exude  their  secretion 
from  their  sides,  so  as  to  pile  up  the  ridge 
of  bone  in  their  course.  The  secretion  is 
performed  in  their  very  extremities.  The 
body  of  the  bone  is  supplied  by  its  own 
vessels;  the  heads  of  the  bone  are  in 
part  supplied  by  the  extremities  of  the 
same  trunks  which  perforate  the  dividing 
cartilage  like  a  sieve :  the  periosteum 
adhering  more  firmly  to  the  heads  of  the 
bone,  brings  assistant  arteries  from  with¬ 
out,  which  meet  the  internal  trunks,  and 
assist  the  ossification ;  which,  with  every 
help,  is  not  accomplished  in  many  years. 

It  is  by  the  action  of  the  vessels  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  are 
formed,  fluids  and  solids,  each  for  its 
respective  use :  the  blood  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  all  the 
fluids  are  in  their  turn  formed  from  the 
blood.  We  see  in  the  chick,  where  there 
is  no  external  source  from  which  its  red 
blood  can  be  derived,  that  red  blood  is 
formed  within  its  own  system.  Every 
animal  system,  as  it  grows,  assimilates  its 
food,  and  converts  it  to  the  animal 
nature,  and  so  increases  the  quantity  of 
its  red  blood:  and  as  the  red  blood  is 
thus  prepared  by  the  actions  of  the  greater 
system,  the  actions  of  particular  vessels 
prepare  various  parts :  some  to  be  added 
to  the  mass  of  solids,  for  the  natural 
growth ;  others  to  supply  the  continual 
waste,  or  to  allow  new  matter  to  be 
received;  others  to  be  discharged  from 
the  body  as  effete  and  hurtful,  as  the 
secretions  into  the  intestines,  and  from 
the  kidney  and  from  the  skin;  others 
again  to  perform  certain  offices  within 
the  body,  as  saliva,  bile,  or  pancreatic 
fluid.  Thus  the  body  is  furnished  with 
various  apparatus  for  performing  various 
offices,  and  for  reparing  the  waste.  These 
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are  the  secretions,  and  the  formation  of 
hone  is  one  of  these.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  body  lies  in  the  embryo,  in  perfect 
order,  with  all  its  forms  and  parts. 
Cartilage  is  laid  in  the  place  of  bone, 
and  preserves  its  form  for  the  future 
bone,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  surround¬ 
ing  membranes,  its  heads,  its  processes, 
and  its  connection  with  the  soft  parts. 
The  colourless  arteries  of  this  pellucid 
but  organised  mass  of  cartilage  keep  it 
in  growth,  extend,  and  yet  preserve  its 
form,  and  gradually  enlarging  in  their 
own  diameter,  at  last  receive  the  entire 
blood.  Then  the  deposition  of  earthy 
matter  begins.  The  bone  is  deposited 
in  specks,  which  spread  and  meet  and 
form  themselves  into  perfect  bone.  While 
the  bone  is  laid  by  arteries,  the  cartilage 
is  conveyed  away  by  the  absorbing  vessels; 
and  while  they  convey  away  the  super¬ 
fluous  cartilage,  they  model  the  bone 
into  its  due  form,  shape  out  its  cavities, 
cancelli,  and  holes,  remove  the  thinner 
parts  of  the  cartilage,  and  harden  it  into 
due  consistence. 

If  the  organisation  of  arteries  and  veins, 
arteries  to  deposit  bone,  and  absorbents 
to  take  up  the  cartilage,  and  make  room 
for  the  osseous  matter,  be  necessary  in  the 
formation  and  growth,  it  is  no  less  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  full- 
formed  bone.  Its  natural  condition  de¬ 
pends  on  the  regular  deposition  and  re¬ 
absorption,  moulding  and  forming  the 
parts;  and  by  various  degrees  of  action, 
bone  is  liable  to  inflame,  ulcerate,  and 
spoil,  to  become  brittle  by  too  much 
secreted  earth,  or  to  become  soft  by  a 
deficient  secretion,  or  by  a  greedy,  diseased 
absorption  of  its  earthy  parts.  The  carti¬ 
lage  is  in  itself  a  secretion,  to  which  the 
full  secretion  of  bone  succeeds. 

In  the  reunion  of  a  fractured  bone, 
we  have  to  observe  nearly  the  same 
phenomena  which  accompany  its  first 
formation.* 

The  first  effect  is,  the  tearing  of  the 
periosteum  and  surrounding  cellular  tex¬ 
tures,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  the 
muscular  substance.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  broken  extremities  are 
surrounded  with  coagulum  of  blood.  The 
extravasated  blood  being  absorbed,  an 
effusion  is  poured  out  by  the  vessels  of 
the  broken  bone.  This  matter  is  a  regular 


secretion :  it  appears  to  the  eye  like  an 
uniform  jelly ;  but  so  does  the  embryo 
itself.  It  is  bone  in  embryo,  the  mem¬ 
branes  and  vessels,  arteries,  veins,  and 
absorbents  are  in  it ;  the  arteries  of  the 
surrounding  parts  do  not  shoot  into  it, 
but  veins,  as  well  as  arteries  and  absorb¬ 
ents,  inosculate  with  the  vessels  of  this 
new-formed  matter ;  and  whatever  vessels 
may,  by  accidental  contact,  inosculate 
with  this  substance,  whether  coming  from 
bone,  muscles,  or  membrane,  still  bone  is 
formed,  because  it  is  the  destined  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  new-formed  mass,  or  rather 
of  the  vessels  which  are  already  in  it  to 
form  bone. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our 
cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
tances;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “  Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 
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VARIETIES. 

Unity  is  Strength. — When  dogs  attack  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  sheep  scatter,  and  thus  become 
an  easy  prey  ;  but  in  attacking  goats  they  find  it 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The 
goats  form  into  a  ring,  the  kids  in  the  centre,  and 
the  horns  of  the  old  bucks,  presented  against  the 
enemy,  are  a  strong  defence. 

The  Tobacco  Plant. — It  was  at  one  time 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III  penalties  were  inflicted  on  the  growers, 
to  the  amount  of  £30,000,  and  the  tobacco  pub¬ 
licly  burned.  In  Scotland  it  was  also  grown  when 
our  colonial  trade  was  interrupted  by  the  American 
war.  About  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  Act 
of  Charles  II,  which  made  the  growth  illegal  in 
England,  of  course  not  affecting  Scotland ;  to  meet 
which  emergency  the  Act  of  the  19th  of  George  III 
was  passed,  which  prohibits  the  cultivation  of  more 
than  will  occupy  half  a  rood  of  ground  ;  and  which 
is  to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  the 
destruction  of  insects.  In  Ireland  it  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  some  years  after  the  restrictive  law 
just  named  was  passed  for  England,  and  which, 
curiously  enough,  repealed  the  similar  laws  for 
Ireland. — Fairholt's  History  of  Tobacco. 

Of  the  Chemical  Decomposition  of  Orga¬ 
nised  Beings. — It  is  a  striking  fact  that  man, 
the  most  perfect  creature  that  inhabits  the  earth, 
should  be  dependant  upon  other  animals  for  his 
support  and  healthy  existence  ;  and  that  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals  in  their  turn  should  be  subordinate 
to  and  entirely  dependant  upon  plants  for  the 
continuance  of  their  lives,  and  for  the  ability  to 
perform  any  of  their  animal  functions.  Thus 
vegetables,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  great 
scale  of  being,  as  a  link,  if  we  may  so  express  our¬ 
selves,  between  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
draw  from  the  great  storehouse  of  the  earth  various 
substances  which  they  combine  and  re-combine, 
until  they  have  rendered  them  suitable  for  the 
aliment  and  sustenance  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animated  beings  ;  and  these  again  concoct  and 
assimilate  them  by  a  variety  of  unknown  processes, 
until  they  become  fit  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
,  of  man.  But  it  is  a  still  more  astonishing  fact, 
that  the  Almighty  should  have  so  constituted  the 
world,  that  the  various  elements  which  the  several 
organised  beings  both  animal  and  vegetable  had 
converted  into  the  pabulum  of  life,  together  with 
all  the  materials  of  which  they  themselves  are  con¬ 
stituted,  should  in  due  time  be  restored  without 
loss  or  deterioration  to  the  general  mass  of  matter, 
ready  to  be  again  converted  by  the  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  Nature  into  fit  and  proper  nutriment 
for  succeeding  orders  of  animated  existences. 

G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I., 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning  ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  S  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday^  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell -square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  five  to  nine  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o'clock. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


JOSEPH  NADEN, 

Sole  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  204g,  Shales-moor, 

Sheffield, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  all  the  Remedies  used 
in  Dr.  Coffin’s  Practice ;  also  Dr.  Coffin’s 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  “Treatise  on  Midwifery,” 
“Treatise  on  the  Generative  Organs,”  “  A  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures,”  and  “Botanical  Journal.” 

Mr.  Naden  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adulterating 
the  Remedies  be  sells,  and,  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  those  that  are. 

J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  45. 

ON  THE  SYMPTOMS  OP  DISEASE. 

The  j rrognosis,  or  foreknowledge  of  the 
course  and  event  of  diseases,  has  but  little 
jj  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the  art 
of  healing ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
unworthy  of  our  attention.  Both  physi¬ 
cian  and  patient  find  their  advantage  in 
the  capability  of  the  former  to  determine 
i  whether  a  disease  be  remediable — to  foresee 
the  changes  that  may  be  expected  in  its 
progress — to  predict  the  manner  in  which 
!  it  will  terminate.  Knowledge  of  this  kind 
opens  to  us  a  fair  and  honourable  source  of 
credit  and  reputation ;  and  it  begets  a 
■  degree  of  confidence  towards  us,  which  is 
beneficial,  not  merely  to  ourselves,  but  to 
j  our  patients.  Our  influence  over  a  sick 
person,  and  the  efficacy  of  many  of  our 
remedial  measures,  are  remarkably  in¬ 
creased  by  our  evident  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  the  complaint,  and  by  the 
reliance  which  is  placed  on  our  skill  and 
judgment.  It  is  often  of  material  conse¬ 
quence,  in  another  point  of  view,  that  the 
fatal  character  of  a  disease  should  be  plainly 
|j  perceived.  A  sick  man,  made  aware  of 
his  danger,  is  furnished  with  a  motive  and 
an  opportunity  for  arranging  his  worldly 
I  affairs,  in  the  settlement  of  which  the 
j  future  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  family 
|  may  be  very  deeply  concerned ;  for  making 
his  will;  and  for  solemn  preparation  for 
that  awful  change  that  awaits  him.  For 
these  reasons,  medical  men  have  in  all 
periods  endeavoured  to  read,  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  presented  to  them  by  diseases, 
the  event  to  which  those  diseases  severally 
tend.  To  form  an  accurate  opinion  on 
this  head  is,  however,  one  thing  —  to 


divulge,  it  another.  There  is  always  some 
hazard  of  losing,  instead  of  gaining  credit, 
by  strong  statements  and  confident  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  death  or  recovery  of  a 
patient.  If  you  give  an  unfavourable 
prognosis,  you  incur  the  risk  of  losing 
your  patient  altogether.  His  friends  argue, 
very  naturally,  that  you  are  not  infallible, 
that  you  may  be  wrong,  that  if  you  know 
of  no  means  of  safety  for  him,  some  other 
practitioner  may,  and  they  will  grasp  at 
whatever  straw  comes  near  them.  Do 
not  suppose  this  is  merely  a  selfish  view 
of  the  matter.  It  is  often  of  much  moment 
to  the  patient  himself  that  he  should  not 
be  tempted  to  put  his  life  under  the  charge 
of  impostors,  who  will  feed  his  hopes  and 
promise  largely,  and  torture  him  perhaps 
with  their  discipline,  and  have  no  mercy 
on  his  pocket.  “  Many  an  instance,”  says 
Dr.  Watson,  “have  I  known  of  persons 
dying  of  consumption,  who,  when  given  S 
over  by  their  regular  attendants,  have  been  \ 
brought  to  London  at  considerable  expense,  ! 
exchanging  the  many  comforts  of  home  for  I 
the  inconveniences  of  a  hired  lodging,  that  i 
they  might  be  cured  by  that  ignorant, 
cruel,  and  rapacious  quack,  Mr.  St.  John 
Long.”  There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why 
we  must  sometimes  conceal  the  truth  from 
our  patients.  It  often  happens  that  a 
person  is  extremely  ill  and  in  great  danger, 
but  may  yet  recover  if  he  be  not  informed 
of  his  peril.  To  agitate  a  person  in  this 
state,  by  telling  him  he  is  likely  to  die,  is 
to  lessen,  perhaps  to  destroy,  his  chance  of 
recovery.  You  kill  him  if  you  take  away 
the  hope  of  living.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  duty  of  the  physician  in  these  ■ 
cases  is  very  painful  and  embarrassing.  Ij 
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The  patient  and  his  friends  are  urgently 
inquisitive  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
danger,  or  whether  he  is  not  yet  out  of 
danger.  The  rule  which  I  have  always 
adopted,  in  circumstances  of  this  perplex¬ 
ing  kind,  when  I  see  clearly  that  the  case 
is  hopeless  of  cure,  is  to  fix,  as  well  as  I 
can,  upon  that  person,  among  the  family 
or  friends  of  the  patient,  to  whose  prudence 
the  real  state  of  the  matter  may  be  the 
more  safely  confided.  If  I  think  there  is 
a  possible  chance  of  recovery,  and  that 
the  patient’s  knowledge  of  his  danger 
would  diminish  that  chance,  of  course  I 
urge  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  him 
with  assumed  cheerfulness  and  confidence. 
If  I  see  the  case  is  absolutely  and  inevi¬ 
tably  mortal,  either  soon  or  at  some  little 
distance  of  time,  I  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  person  with  whom  I  communicate 
to  disclose  or  conceal  my  opinion  as  he  or 
she  may  think  best.  There  are,  I  believe, 
practitioners  who  make  it  a  point,  on 
!  principles  of  worldly  policy,  never  to 
speak  despairingly  of  a  patient ;  but  I 
cannot  regard  such  a  rule  of  conduct  as 
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honest,  or  justifiable,  or  consistent  with 
;  one’s  duty. 

Now  I  would  have  you  observe  that 
symptoms  do  not  equally  or  indifferently 
!  indicate  the  three  several  purposes 
|  which  I  have  been  detailing.  The  same 
symptom  or  set  of  symptoms  may  indeed 
at  once  reveal  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  foreshow  its  result,  and  point  to  its 
treatment.  When  we  have  discovered 
what  the  disease  is,  we  want  no  further 
information  to  tell  us  how  it  will  ter¬ 
minate  or  how  we  are  to  prescribe  for 
it.  A  man  previously  sound  and  well 
shivers,  then  becomes  hot,  and  after¬ 
wards  sweats,  and  then  reverts  to  his 
natural  state  of  comfort  and  health ; 
and  the  same  series  of  phenomena  recurs 
every  other  day.  We  pronounce  the 
disease  to  be  ague ;  we  predict  that, 
in  this  climate  at  least,  the  patient  will 
recover ;  and  we  give  him  medicine ;  all 
upon  the  same  set  of  symptoms.  But 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Certain 
symptoms  may  disclose  to  us  what  the 
malady  is,  and  where  it  is  situated ;  other 
i  symptoms  teach  us  whether  our  patient 
|  is  likely  to  survive  or  not ;  and  a  still 
|  different  set  instruct  us  what  is  the 
proper  method  of  cure  to  be  attempted. 


We  see  a  number  of  little  pustules 
scattered  over  the  skin,  and  we  know 
our  patient  is  labouring  under  smallpox. 
ITis  chance  of  recovery  will  be  singularly 
different,  according  as  the  spots  upon  his 
face  run  together,  or  remain  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  we  investi¬ 
gate  the  state  of  his  pulse,  his  breathing, 
his  bowels  and  his  brain,  before  we  may 
venture  to  prescribe  for  him.  Those 
symptoms  or  combination  of  symptoms, 
which  declare  the  place  and  nature  of 
the  disease,  we  call  signs  of  disease;  those 
which  teach  us  what  to  do,  we  call  indi¬ 
cations  of  treatment ;  we  speak  also  of 
prognostic  signs.  By  keeping  these  dis¬ 
tinct  ends  of  the  study  of  symptoms  in 
mind,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  group  them 
to  advantage,  and  to  avoid  huddling 
confusedly  together  symptoms  that  speak, 
not  indeed  a  different  language,  but  upon 
a  different  topic.  The  ancients,  who 
knew  but  little  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  diseases,  but  who  paid  great  attention 
to  symptoms,  have  laid  down  most  ad¬ 
mirable  rules  in  respect  of  prognosis, 
which  shows  not  only  that  the  prognostic 
signs  are  more  easily  made  out,  in  many 
cases,  than  the  diagnostic,  but  also  that 
they  may  be  independent  of  them. 

DICKSONIANA : 

A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  FROM  DR. 

DICKSONS  WORKS. 

In  giving  these  articles  to  our  readers, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  sound  common 
sense  of  our  author,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  our  system,  or  we  should 
say,  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanic  System 
of  Medicine,  will  not  only  see  the 
soundness  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  views,  but 
will,  by  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  laid  down  in  our 
Journal  from  time  to  time,  or  by  a 
diligent  perusal  and  thoughtful  study  of 
Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide  to  Health,”  also  see 
how  beautifully  they  agree,  in  principle, 
together.  We,  Dr.  Coffin’s  followers,  of 
course  ignore  the  allopathic  poisons  of 
Dr.  Dickson,  because  our  herbal  remedies 
are  equally,  if  not  more  efficacious  than 
his  minerals ;  the  administration  of  our 
herbaceous  remedies  not  being  attended 
with  the  direful  effects  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  mineral  poisons.  Dr. 
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Dickson  commences  by  asking.  Has  medi¬ 
cine  kept  pace  with  the  other  arts  of  life? 
has  it  fallen  short,  or  excelled  them  in 
the  rivalry  of  improvement  ?  Satisfac¬ 
torily  to  solve  this  question,  we  must 
look  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface,  “  for 
truth,”  as  the  ancients  said,  “lies  in  a 
well,”  meaning  thereby  that  few  people 
are  deep-sighted  enough  to  find  it  out. 
In  the  case  of  medicine,  we  must  neither 
be  mystified  by  the  boasting  assertions  of 
disingenuous  teachers,  nor  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  misled  by  the  medical  press,  the 
conductors  of  which,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  mere  hirelings  of  party,  their 
principal  business  being  to  crush  and  cry 
down  such  truths  or  discoveries  as  may 
!  chance  to  militate  against  the  interests  of 
|  the  schools  and  cliques  they  are  employed 
to  serve.  The  late  Sir  William  Knighton 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  he 
was,  moreover,  physician  to  George  IV, 
joining  as  he  did  much  worldly  wisdom 
and  sagacity  to  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  medical  science  of  his  age ;  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  state  of  our  art  in  these  days 
may  be  wmrth  knowing,  more  especially 
as  it  was  given  in  private,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  had  ceased  to  be  pecuniarily 
interested  in  its  practice.  In  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  published  after  his  death,  he 
j  thus  delivers  himself: — “It  is  somewhat 
strange  that,  though  in  many  arts  and 
sciences  improvement  has  advanced  in  a 
step  of  regular  progression  from  the  first, 
in  others,  it  has  kept  no  pace  with  time, 
and  we  look  back  to  ancient  excellence 
with  wonder  not  nnmixed  with  awe. 
Medicine  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ill- 
fated  arts  whose  improvement  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  antiquity.  This  is 
lamentably  true,  although  anatomy  has 
been  better  illustrated,  the  materia  inedica 
enlarged,  and  chemistry  better  under¬ 
stood.”  Dr.  James  Gregory,  a  man 
accomplished  in  all  the  science  and 
,  literature  of  his  time,  was  for  many 
years  the  leading  physician  of  Edinburgh, 
but  nevertheless  held  his  profession  in 
contempt.  On  visiting  London,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
his  equally  celebrated  countryman  Baillie. 
Curious  to  know  Gregory’s  opinion  of 
the  man  who  then  swayed  the  medical 
sceptre  of  the  metropolis,  his  friends 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Baillie. 


“  Baillie,”  he  replied,  “  knows  nothing 
but  physic ;”  in  revenge  for  which,  Baillie 
afterwards  wittily  rejoined,  “  Gregory 
knows  everything  but  physic.”  But  what 
was  Dr.  Baillie’s  own  opinion  of  his  art 
after  all  ?  I  do  not  allude  to  his  language 
during  the  many  years  he  was  in  full 
practice,  when,  doubtless,  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  who  thronged  his  door,  he  really 
believed  he  knew  a  greal  deal ;  but  what 
did  he  say  when  he  retired  from  his 
profession,  and  settled  at  his  country  seat 
in  Gloucestershire?  Then ,  without  the 

slightest  hesitation,  he  declared  that  he 
had  no  faith  in  physic  whatever!  But 
you  must  not,  from  this,  imagine  that  the 
fortunate  doctor  intended  to  say  that  the 
world  had  all  along  been  dreaming,  when 
it  believed  that  opium  could  produce  sleep ; 
mercury,  salivate;  and  rhubarb,  purge. 
No  such  thing:  he  only  confessed  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  of  action 
of  these  substances  on  the  body,  nor  the 
principle  upon  which  they  should  be  used. 
Now  what  would  you  think  of  a  sailor, 
who  had  expressed  himself  in  the  same 
way,  in  regard  to  the  rudder  and  compass, 
who  had  told  you  he  had  no  faith  in 
either  instrument  as  a  guide  to  steer  a 
vessel  by  ?  Why,  certainly,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  profession  by  which  he 
gained  his  living.  And  such  really  was 
Dr.  Baillie’  s  case.  The  great  bulk  of 
mankind  measure  the  professional  abilities 
of  individuals  solely  by  their  degree  of 
reputation,  forgetting  Shakespeare’s  re¬ 
mark,  that  a  name  is  very  often  got 
without  merit,  and  lost  without  a  fault. 
That  Baillie  actually  attained  to  the 
eminence  he  did,  without  any  great  desert 
of  his,  what  better  proof  than  his  own 
declaration?  a  declaration  that  fully  bears 
out  what  Johnson  tells  us  in  his  life  of 
Akenside,  “  a  physician,  in  a  great  city, 
seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the  most 
part  totally  casual ;  they  that  employ  him 
know  not  his  excellence — they  that  reject 
him  know  not  his  deficiency.”  But  still, 
some  of  you  may  very  naturally  ask,  how 
could  Dr.  Baillie,  in  such  a  state  of  blissful 
ignorance  or  uncertainty,  contrive  to 
preserve,  for  so  long  a  period,  his  high 
position  with  the  professional  public  ? 
This  I  take  to  be  the  true  answer;  the 
medical  art,  like  every  other  art,  must 
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have  its  infancy,  a  period  when,  knowing 
nothing,  its  professors  may  fairly  be 
excused  for  believing  anything.  When 
Baillie  began  practice,  the  profession  were 
slowly  and  timidly  groping  their  way  in 
the  gloom;  a  few  practical  points  they 
of  course  knew,  but  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  application  of  those  points,  they 
were,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show  you, 
entirely  ignorant.  Most  of  them  wTere, 
therefore,  very  ready  to  follow  any  one 
of  their  own  number  who  should  most 
lustily  cry,  I  have  found  it.  In  the 
dark  we  mistake  a  pigmy  for  a  giant,  the 
more  especially  if  he  talks  grandiloquently. 
That  was  what  Dr.  Baillie  did.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  few  medical 
men  opened  the  bodies  of  their  dead  pa¬ 
tients,  for  Sydenham,  the  English  Hippo¬ 
crates,  had  long  before  ridiculed  the  prac¬ 
tice;  which  was,  therefore,  all  but  in  disuse 
and  all  but  forgotten,  when  Dr.  Baillie 
published  his  book  on  morbid  anatomy 
— a  book  wherein,  with  a  praiseworthy 
minuteness  and  assiduity,  he  detailed  a 
great  many  of  the  curious  appearances  so 
usually  found  in  the  dissection  of  dead 
bodies.  Had  he  stopped  here,  Dr.  Baillie 
would  have  done  medicine  some  little 
service ;  but  by  doing  more  he  accom¬ 
plished  less — more  for  himself,  less  for  the 
public — for  by  further  teaching  that  the 
only  way  to  learn  the  cure  of  the  living 
is  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  he 
put  the  profession  upon  a  wrong  path- 
one  from  which  it  will  be  long  before  the 
unthinking  majority  can  in  all  likelihood 
be  easily  reclaimed.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  Dr.  Baillie,  it  is  only  fair  to 
suppose,  believed  what  he  wrote,  though 
by  his  after-declaration  he  admitted  him¬ 
self  icrong.  His  arguments,  nevertheless, 
succeeded  but  too  well  with  the  profession, 
proving  the  truth  of  Savage  Landor’s  ob¬ 
servation,  that  “in  the  intellectual  as  in 
the  physical,  men  grasp  you  firmly  and 
tenaciously  by  the  hand,  keeping  close  at 
your  side,  step  by  step,  while  you  lead 
them  into  darkness,  but  when  you  lead 
them  into  sudden  light,  they  start  and 
quit  you.”  To  impose  upon  the  world  is 
to  secure  your  fortune ;  to  tell  it  a  truth 
it  did  not  know  before,  is  to  make  your 
ruin  equally  sure.  How  was  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  first 
received  ?  Harvey,  its  discoverer,  was 


persecuted  through  life.  His  enemies,  in 
derision,  styled  him  the  Circulator — a 
word,  in  its  original  Latin,  signifying 
vagabond  or  quack;  and  their  efforts  to 
destroy  him  were  so  far  successful  that  he 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  practice  through 
their  united  machinations.  “  Morbi  non 
eloquentia  sed  remediis  curantur,”  is  an 
observation  some  of  you  may  have  met 
with  in  Celsus,  which  I  will  translate —  j] 
Diseases  are  cured  by  remedies,  not  by 
wrangling.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
generality  of  great  professors  who  have 
successively  obtained  the  public  ear  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  physician  have 
been  almost  all  as  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  disputation,  as  they  have  been 
inveterate  against  everything  savouring 
of  innovation  in  the  shape  of  remedies. 
When  a  limb  is  amputated,  to  prevent 
the  patient  from  bleeding  to  death,  you 
tie  the  arteries.  Before  the  time  of 
Francis  the  First,  surgeons  followed  an¬ 
other  fashion :  they  stanched  the  blood 
by  the  application  of  boiling  pitch  to  the 
surface  of  the  stump.  Ambrose  Pare, 
principal  surgeon  to  that  king,  introduced  ] 
the  ligature  as  a  substitute :  he  first  tied 
the  arteries.  Mark  the  reward  of  Ambrose  ! ! 
Pare  !  He  was  hooted  and  howled  down 
by  the  Faculty  of  Physic,  who  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  hanging  human  life  upon  a  j 
thread,  when  boiling  pitch  had  stood  the 
test  of  centuries.  In  vain  he  pleaded  the 
agony  of  the  old  application,  in  vain  he 
showed  the  success  of  the  ligature.  Cor¬ 
porations,  colleges,  coteries  of  whatsoever 
kind,  seldom  forgive  merit  in  an  adversary: 
they  continued  to  persecute  him  with  the 
most  remorseless  rancour;  but  Pare  had  a 
spirit  to  despise,  and  a  master  to  protect 
him  against,  all  the  efforts  of  their  malice. 

To  the  Jesuits  of  Peru  Protestant  England 
owes  the  invaluable  bark.  How  did  Pro¬ 
testant  England  first  receive  this  gift  of 
the  Jesuits  ?  Being  a  Popish  remedy, 
they  at  once  rejected  the  drug  as  the 
invention  of  the  father  of  all  Papists — 
the  devil.  For  the  same  reason,  possibly, 
the  physicians  of  Frederick  the  Great 
dissuaded  him  from  trying  it  to  cure  his 
ague  :  luckily  for  the  king,  he  laughed  at 
their  advice,  took  bark,  and  got  well.  In 
1693,  Dr.  Groenvelt  discovered  the  cura¬ 
tive  power  of  cantharides  in  dropsy. 
What  an  excellent  thing  for  Dr.  Groen- 
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velt !  Excellent,  indeed ;  for  no  sooner 
did  his  cures  begin  to  make  a  noise,  than 
he  was  at  once  committed  to  Newgate,  by 
warrant  of  the  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  for  prescribing  cantharides 
internally.  Blush,  most  sapient  College 
of  Physicians!  Your  late  President,  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  was  an  humble  imitator 
of  the  ruined  Groenvelt !  Before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  vaccination,  inoculation  for 
small-pox  was  found  greatly  to  mitigate 
this  terrible  disease.  Who  first  introduced 
small  -  pox  inoculation  ?  Lady  Mary 
Montague,  who  had  seen  its  success  in 
I  Turkey.  Happy  Lady  Mary  Montague  ! 
Bank,  sex,  beauty,  genius  —  these  all 
doubtless  conspired  to  bring  the  practice 
into  notice.  Listen  to  Lord  Wharncliffe, 
who  has  written  her  life,  and  learn  from 
his  story  this  terrible  truth — that  perse¬ 
cution  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  only  reward  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race.  44  Lady  Mary,”  says  his 
|  lordship,  44  protested  that,  in  the  four  or 
five  years  immediately  succeeding  her 
arrival  at  home,  she  seldom  passed  a  day 
without  repenting  of  her  patriotic  under¬ 
taking ;  and  she  vowed  she  never  would 
have  attempted  it,  if  she  had  foreseen  the 
|  vexation,  the  persecution,  and  even  the 
obloquy  it  brought  upon  her.  The 
clamours  raised  against  the  practice,  and 
of  course  against  her,  were  beyond  belief. 
The  Faculty  all  rose  in  arms  to  a  man, 
foretelling  failure,  and  the  most  disastrous 
consequences ;  the  clergy  descanted  from 
j  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  thus  seek¬ 
ing  to  take  events  out  of  the  hands  of 
|  Providence ;  and  the  common  people  were 
taught  to  hoot  at  her  as  an  unnatural 
mother  who  had  risked  the  lives  of  her 
own  children.”  We  now  read  in  grave 
medical  biography,  that  the  discovery  was 
instantly  hailed,  and  the  method  adopted, 
by  the  principal  members  of  that  profes- 
!  sion.  Very  likely  they  left  this  recorded ; 
j!  for  whenever  an  invention  or  a  project — 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  persons — 
has  made  its  way  so  well  by  itself  as  to 
establish  a  certain  reputation,  most  people 
are  sure  to  find  out  that  they  always 
patronised  it  from  the  beginning,  and  a 
happy  gift  of  forgetfulness  enables  many 
to  believe  their  own  assertion.  But  what 
said  Lady  Mary  of  the  actual  fact  and 
actual  time  ?  Why,  that  the  four  great 


physicians  deputed  by  Government  to 
watch  the  progress  of  her  daughter's  in¬ 
oculation  betrayed  not  only  so  much 
incredulity  as  to  its  success,  but  such  an 
unwillingness  to  have  it  succeed ,  such  an 
evident  spirit  of  rancour  and  malignity, 
that  she  never  cared  to  leave  the  child 
alone  with  them  one  second,  lest  it  should 
in  some  secret  way  suffer  from  their  inter¬ 
ference. 

Flow  was  the  still  greater  discovery  of 
the  immortal  Jenner  received  —  vaccina¬ 
tion  ?  Like  every  other  discovery — with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  By  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  not  only  was 
Jenner  persecuted  and  oppressed,  but 
long  even  after  the  benefits  which  his 
practice  had  conferred  upon  mankind  had 
been  universally  admitted,  the  pedants  of 
that  most  pedantic  of  bodies  refused  to 
give  him  their  license  to  practise  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  London,  because,  with  a  proper 
feeling  of  self-respect,  he  declined  to 
undergo  at  their  hands  an  examination  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  qualifications  of 
the  schoolmaster,  not  the  attainments  of 
the  physician,  the  locality  of  study  rather 
than  the  extent  of  information  possessed 
by  the  candidate,  were,  till  very  lately, 
the  indispensable  preliminaries  to  the 
honours  of  the  College.  Public  opinion 
has  since  forced  this  corporation  to  a 
more  liberal  course.  But  to  return  to 
Jenner:  Even  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
made  engines  of  attack  against  him. 
From  these,  Errhman  of  Frankfort  de¬ 
duced  his  chief  grounds  of  accusation 
against  the  new  practice ;  and  he  gravely 
attempted  to  prove,  from  quotations  of 
the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
that  vaccination  was  the  real  Antichrist. 
From  all  this,  you  perceive  that  mankind 
have  not  very  greatly  changed  since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who,  after  searching  the 
world,  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun  that 
there  was  neither  bread  to  the  wise ,  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  favour 
to  men  of  skill. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

Prejudice. — Prejudice  is  one  of  the  offsprings 
of  ignorance.  The  ignorant  denounce  many 
things,  rather  because  they  have  not  apprehended 
the  foundation  on  which  those  things  rest,  than 
because  they  have  weighed  them  in  the  balance 
and  found  them  wanting. 
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DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

cf  That  which  nature  would  do,  if  unobstructed 
in  her  operations,  is  what  must  be  attempted  by 
the  use  of  medicine.  If  the  powers  of  nature  be 
debilitated  and  embarrassed  by  any  cause,  and  the 
vital  functions  languish,  we  must  stimulate  the 
system,  rouse  the  fire,  excite  the  living  principle 
to  action,  and  assist  in  animating  the  whole  frame.” 
— Dr.  Coffin. 

“  That  medicine  which  will  most  readily  and 
safely  remove  obstructions,  promote  perspiration, 
and  restore  a  salutary  operation  of  the  digestive 
powers,  by  exciting  and  maintaining  a  due  degree 
of  heat  and  action  through  the  system,  is  best 
suited  to  every  state  and  form  of  disease,  and 
must  be  universally  applicable  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  system.” — Dr.  Coffin. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Botanical  Journal. 
Sir,  —  The  following  prescriptions  have 
been  found  highly  useful  in  treating  the 
distempers  and  other  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle  generally.  See  Dr.  Coffin’s 
Botanical  Journal,  vols.  4  and  8,  pages 
56  and  263. 

Lobelia  seed  -  -  -  1  oz.  1 

Composition  powder  -  1  oz.  Mix. 

Cayenne  pepper  -  -  1  oz.  j 

Lobelia  seed  -  -  -  4  oz.  ) 

n  *  ,  >  Mix. 

Cayenne  pepper  -  -  1  oz.  j 

The  remedy  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
notice  of  the  farmer,  and  owners  of  cattle 
generally,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  publication,  fulfils  all  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  cure  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  system  of  Medical  Botany,  and 
approaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  a  44  spe¬ 
cific  ”  than  perhaps  any  other  medicine 
that  has  ever  yet  been  discovered  or  com¬ 
pounded.  Of  lobelia  inflata  Dr.  Coffin 
says:  —  “In  our  estimation  it  is  more 
deserving  of  the  reputation  of  an  universal 
remedy  than  any  other  article  ever  yet 
enrolled  in  the  vocabulary  of  medicine.” 
Again  :  “  Composition  powder  is  valuable 
in  the  first  stages  and  less  violent  attacks 
of  disease.  It  is  an  admirable  medicine, 
and  may  be  safely  employed  in  all  cases  ; 
it  will  promote  perspiration,  and  remove  all 
obstructions  caused  by  cold.”  Of  cayenne 
pepper,  he  says — 44  Practice  has  proved  it 
to  be  a  pure  stimulant ,  that  may  be  safely 
administered  and  efficaciously  applied  under 
every  disease,  whenever  that  stimulant  is 
required  for  the  system.  In  fact,  no  other 
medicine  can.  so  successfully  restore  and 
retain  the  vital  heat  of  the  body.  It  is 
exceedingly  prompt  in  its  action,  and  its 
power  is  remarkably  evinced  by  equalising 


the  circulation ;  thus  obviating  congestion, 
arresting  hemorrhage,  and  relieving  in¬ 
flammations.  It  acts  powerfully  on  the 
salivary  glands  without  injuring  them, 
and  imparts  a  healthy  tone  to  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.” 

The  theory  upon  which  the  compound  | 
recommended  above  is  designed  is,  that 
44  health  is  a  free,  and  disease  an  obstructed 
circulation,”  which  involves  the  fundamen- 

'  i 

tal  principle  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  system  of 
Medical  Botany,  observable  both  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  viz. : — that 
an  equable  distribution  of  vital  heat  in  ; 
the  system  produces  and  keeps  up  a  free 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  while  the  loss  or 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  vital 
heat  is  disease  in  some  form  or  other,  as 
witnessed  in  coughs,  colds,  influenzas,  in¬ 
flammations,  fevers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  proportion  to  the  functional  derange¬ 
ment  resulting  from  the  abstraction  of  the 
vital  heat,  the  vital  energy  is  impaired, 
whereby  the  secretions  are  changed  in 
quantity  and  quality,  the  digestive  process 
deranged,  the  circulation  impeded,  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  more  or  less  congested,  and 
the  animal  machine  clogged  like  a  44  water¬ 
wheel  rolling  in  back  water.” 

The  remedial  measures  indicated  by  this 
state  of  things  is  to  remove  the  obstruc-  j 
tions  and  equalise  the  impeded  circulation, 
by  stimulating  the  vital  functions  to  in¬ 
creased  energy,  by  means  of  pure  stimu¬ 
lants ,  at  the  same  time  administering 
astringents  to  remove  the  morbific  ac- 
cumulations  which  adhere  to  the  lining 
membranes,  and  tonics  to  invigorate  the 
debilitated  structures ;  in  short,  by  assisting 
the  remaining  vitality  to  throw'  off  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  instead  of  tinkering 
with  the  symptoms,  we  speedily  effect  a 
cure.  The  remedies  employed  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  system  of  Medical 
Botany  are  well  worthy  of  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  trial  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  cattle,  and  would  be  found  far  superior 
and  much  more  effective  than  the  usual 
routine  practice  of  bleeding,  blistering, 
and  other  torturing  applications,  which 
lower  the  vital  powers,  and,  in  too  man}r 
instances,  increase  the  fatality  of  the 
disease.  The  stimulants  described  above 
have  not  yet  been  tried,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  for  that  diseased  state  of  the  re¬ 
spiratory  organs,  termed  44  roaring;”  but 
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from  their  known  efficacy  in  removing 
obstructions  caused  by  cold,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  judicious  combination  of 
them,  administered  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  assisted  by  appropriate 
symptomatic  aids  culled  from  our  herbal 
pharmacopoeia,  would  considerably  abate, 
if  not  altogether  remove,  the  accumulation 
of  lymph  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages  which  characterises  this 
disorder.  In  a  little  publication  on  the 
“  History,  Management  and  Treatment  of- 
the  Horse,”  by  W.  Youatt,  Y.  S.,  we  find, 
that  “although  a  very  liberal  premium 
has  been  offered  by  a  nobleman,  as  an 
additional  stimulus  to  the  profession,  the 
cure  for  roaring  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.'5  Here,  then,  is  a  novel  and 
interesting  field  of  inquiry  and  experi¬ 
ment  for  some  of  our  learned  and  enter¬ 
prising  Medical  Botanists,  who  may  happen 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value 
of  herbal  remedies  in  this  hitherto  in¬ 
curable  disease.  Craving  your  pardon 
for  troubling  you  with  these  somewhat 
rambling  remarks, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Railton  Brown. 

7,  West  Hind  Street ,  Newcastle-  on-  Tyne, 

5 til  October ,  1859. 


DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 


W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our 
cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 


tances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

ON  THE  MOUTH,  SALIYARY 
GLANDS,  &c.,  &c. 

(  Concluded  from  page  321.) 

From  the  general  surface  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  cheek,  and  palate,  there  is  a  fluid 
exhaled.  This  exhaling  surface  and  all 
those  glands  are  excited  to  action  by  the 
same  stimulus,  the  excitement  of  the 
morsel  in  the  mouth.  The  saliva  moistens 
the  surface  of  the  mouth,  assists  in  man- 
ducation,  prepares  the  food  to  be  swallowed 
and  acted  upon  by  the  stomach,  and  ac¬ 
celerates  digestion.  As  the  mouth  is  an 
exhaling  surface,  so  is  it  an  imbibing  and 
absorbing  surface.  Calomel  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  mouth  so  as  to  salivate. 

VELUM  PALATINUM  ;  UVULA ;  ARCHES  OF 
THE  PALATE  ;  AND  AMYGDALiE. 

The  velum  pendulum  palati  is  the 
vascular  and  fleshy  membrane,  which, 
hanging  from  the  bones  of  the  palate, 
divides  the  mouth  from  the  fauces.  It  is 
not  a  simple  membrane,  but  has  betwixt 
its  laminse  many  glands,  which  open  upon 
its  surface  by  little  follicles,  and  it  is 
thickened  and  strengthened  by  muscular 
fibres,  so  that  it  is  more  like  a  fleshy 
partition,  stretching  backward  and  eking 
out  the  palate,  than  a  hanging  membrane. 

The  edge  of  the  velum  palati  is  not 
square,  but  turned  into  elegant  arches ; 
and,  from  the  middle  of  the  arches  of  the 
palate,  hangs  down  the  uvula,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  grape.  It  is 
a  large,  soft,  and  glandular  papilla, 
peculiarly  irritable  and  moveable,  having 
in  it  muscular  fibres,  and  hanging  from 
the  moveable,  soft  palate.  It  seems  to 
hang  as  a  guard  over  the  fauces,  and,  by 
its  sensibility,  in  a  great  degree  governs 
the  operation  of  these  parts.  It  is  also 
part  of  the  organ  of  the  voice. 

The  arches  of  the  palate  or  fauces 
descend  on  each  side  from  the  velum 
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palati.  They  are  muscular  fibres,  covered 
with  the  soft  vascular  and  follicular  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  fauces.  There  are  two  on 
each  side.  These  arches  stand  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces  resembles  the 
double-arched  gateway  of  a  citadel,  or 
rather  the  arched  roof  of  a  cathedral, 
with  the  uvula  hanging  as  an  ornament 
from  the  central  union  of  four  semicir¬ 
cular  arches ;  for  the  arches  which  are 
apart  below  are  joined  above. 

Behind  the  soft  palate  is  the  cavity  of 
the  fauces,  and  into  that  cavity  there  are 
openings  from  the  nose.  The  use  of  the 
velum  is,  that,  in  swallowing,  it  may  be 
drawn  up  like  a  valve  upon  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  nose ;  and  there  being,  at 
the  same  time,  an  action  of  the  arches  of 
the  palate,  the  whole  are  brought  into  a 
funnel-like  shape,  which  directs  the  morsel 
into  the  pharynx  and  gullet.  In  this 
action,  the  direction  of  the  food  assists 
the  valvular  action  of  the  velum ;  but,  in 
vomiting,  the  nose  is  assailed  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  The  velum 
also  is  a  principal  part  of  the  organ  of 
the  voice ;  it  divides  the  air  which  issues 
from  the  lungs,  and  directs  it  either  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose. 

Amygdalae. — Betwixt  the  arches  of  the 
palate,  on  each  side,  lies  a  large  oval 
gland  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond. 
These  are  the  tonsils  or  amygdalae.  The 
amygdala  is  a  mucous  gland :  it  is  loosely 
covered  with  the  investing  membrane  of 
i  these  parts :  its  surface  is  seen,  even  in  a 
living  person,  to  be  full  of  large  cells  like 
lacunae ;  these  communicate ;  and  into 
these  the  lesser  mouths  of  the  ducts  open. 
On  a  narrower  inspection  of  the  amygdala 
i  we  may  describe  its  structure  thus : 
j  within  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  before 
j  tine  arch  of  the  fauces,  there  is  a  fossa  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  a  number  of  cells  open  like 
the  mouths  of  veins.  When  the  arches 
and  the  amygdala  are  dissected  out  be¬ 
hind  these  holes,  we  feel  a  gland,  as  it 
were  one  solid  body ;  but  on  further 
j  dissection  from  behind,  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  being  taken  away,  instead  of  one 
large  gland,  there  are  a  number  of  lesser 
ones.  These  glands  discharge  their  se¬ 
cretions  into  the  oblique  passages  just 
described ;  and  from  these  lacuna?  the 


mucus  is  pressed  out  when  the  morsel  is 
pushed  backward.  From  the  loose  tex¬ 
ture,  and  from  its  being  a  vascular  and 
secreting  body,  exposed  to  the  immediate 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  the  amygdala  is 
often  inflamed,  and  then  it  impedes  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  muscular  fibres 
in  the  action  of  deglutition.  The  use  of 
the  amygdala  is  evidently  to  lubricate 
the  passage  of  the  throat,  and  facilitate 
the  swallowing  of  the  morsel;  and,  for 
this  reason,  are  the  mouths  of  its  ducts 
cellular  and  irregular,  that  they  may 
retain  the  mucus  until  ejected  by  the 
action  of  deglutition.  In  this  operation, 
the  amygdala?  are  assisted  by  numerous 
lesser  glands,  which  extend  all  over  the 
arches  of  the  palate  and  pharynx. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

( Continued  from  'page  328.) 

I  will  not  take  up  more  time  in  describ¬ 
ing  other  kinds  of  rashes  which  are 
occasionally  seen,  but  with  which,  in  the 
course  of  your  duties,  you  will  become 
familiar.  I  was  anxious  only  to  make 
you  understand  the  reason  for  attaching 
this  importance  to  careful  examination 
of  the  skin ;  but  there  are  many  things 
besides  to  which  you  must  pay  attention, 
for  we  have  supposed  that  the  nature  of 
the  child’s  disease  is  still  uncertain,  and 
that  the  doctor  does  not  feel  himself  able 
at  present  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  You 
must  now,  therefore,  set  to  work  carefully 
to  watch  all  the  signs  or  symptoms  of 
illness  which  present  themselves ;  you 
must,  whether  the  child  is  hot  or  cold,  or 
whether,  while  one  part  is  very  warm, 
another  is  quite  chilly;  you  must  observe 
how  the  child  likes  to  lie,  whether  flat 
down  in  bed,  or  propped  up  high,  almost 
as  if  sitting ;  whether  the  light  distresses 
it  or  not ;  whether  it  seems  in  pain, 
shewing  this  either  by  signs  or  by  actual 
complaints;  while,  as  night  comes  on,  the 
changes  in  its  state  must  be  observed 
with  particular  care.  With  the  approach 
of  night,  very  many  diseases  get  worse, 
and  while  you  expect  this  to  be  the  case, 
you  must  carefully  notice  what  are  the 
signs  of  increased  illness,  which  in  each 
illness  manifests  themselves.  Fever  is 
generally  higher;  you  must  notice  if  it 
is  very  much  so :  the  dull,  heavy  state  k 
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of  many  children  suffering  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  or  for  some  forms 
of  fevers,  in  which  they  lie  dozing  during 
the  day,  is  often  succeeded  by  delirium 
and  loud  outcries  for  some  hours  at  night; 
or  if  the  child  sleeps,  it  talks  much  in 
its  sleep  about  its  lessons  or  its  play,  and 
•the  observation  that  these  things  have 

n 

happened  will  serve  to  help  the  doctor  in 
his  judgment.  If,  though  these  things 
do  not  occur,  yet  the  child  is  restless, 
you  must  try  to  find  out  the  cause.  It 
may  be  from  pain,  or  it  may  be  from 
thirst,  or  from  cough,  which  disturbs  the 
child,  or  from  difficult  breathing,  which 
grows  worse  whenever  the  child  falls 
asleep,  and  then  wakes  him  up  again 
every  few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  from 
that  sleeplessness  which  illness  brings 
with  it.  If,  then,  you  are  to  give  an 
useful  report  to  the  doctor  at  his  visit, 
you  must  not  merely  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  child  slept  or  was  restless, 
but  you  must  have  watched  so  attentively 
as  to  be  able  to  describe  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  the  night  was  passed, 
to  report  when  the  child  slept  and  how, 
when  it  was  restless  and  why.  But  there 
are  other  things  to  notice  besides  the 
manner  in  which  the  night  was  passed  ; 
as,  for  instance,  whether  the  breathing 
was  short,  or  hurried,  or  difficult,  whether 
the  child  coughed,  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
cough  returned  often  or  seldom,  whether 
it  was  tight  or  loose,  or  short  or  hacking, 
whether  it  lasted  long  or  returned  in  fits, 
whether  it  is  accompanied  by  any  peculiar 
sound,  whether  it  seems  to  hurt  the  child 
or  to  distress  him,  either  by  the  length  of 
each  cough  or  by  its  frequent  return,  and 
whether  the  breathing  is  much  quickened 
by  it.  Further,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sickness  or  of  disposition  to  vomit,  the 
want  of  appetite,  or  the  existence  of 
thirst,  are  all  points  to  which  your  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  directed. 

Supposing  now  that  you  have  noticed 
all  these  matters  with  care,  you  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  a  report  of  your 
observations  to  the  doctor,  and  one  which 
will  be  very  helpful  to  him  in  determining 
what  the  nature  of  the  case  is.  But  this 
report  will  depend  greatly  upon  its  value, 
upon  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  made, 
and  upon  your  account  of  what  has  passed 
being  given  very  much  in  the  order  in 


which  the  different  things  that  you  ob¬ 
served  really  happened.  Now  what  I 
mean  by  a  clear  and  orderly  report  will 
be  one  somewhat  of  the  following  kind: 
I  will  suppose  that  a  nurse  is  giving  in 
the  morning  an  account  to  the  doctor  of 
what  she  has  observed  since  his  first  visit 
to  the  child  on  the  previous  afternoon ; 
and  she  says  to  him  :  “  Before  being 
put  into  the  bath  the  child  seemed  cold, 
but  afterwards  grew  quite  warm,  appeared 
comfortable,  and  fell  asleep  for  a  little 
time.  When  in  the  bath  I  noticed  no 
rash  on  the  skin,  but  this  morning  there 
is  some  redness  round  his  neck  and  the 
upper  part  of  his  body.  He  was  heavy, 
and  dozed  during  the  afternoon,  but  to¬ 
wards  night  became  more  restless,  cried 
out  in  his  sleep,  and  seemed  sometimes 
quite  light-headed,  and  his  skin  was  very 
hot  and  dry  in  the  night.  He  appeared 
very  thirsty,  craved  for  cold  drink,  though 
he  took  but  little  at  a  time,  and  seemed 
to  have  some  difficulty  in  swallowing ; 
and  this  morning  he  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  better  than  he  was  yesterday.  He 
was  a  little  sick  once  yesterday,  but  has 
not  been  so  since :  his  bowels  acted  once 
last  night,  the  motions  were  quite  natural, 
and  he  has  made  a  little  water  twice.'  I 
have  saved  all  that  he  has  passed  for.  you 
to  see.”  Now  from  such  a  statement  as 
this,  even  before  seeing  the  patient,  the 
doctor  would  have  learned,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  the  case  was  one  of  scarlet 
fever;  and  it  must  be  quite  evident  that 
there  is  no  more  real  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  giving  a  straightforward,  orderly  history 
of  what  has  been  observed,  than  with 
telling  the  same  things  without  any  plan 
or  method.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that 
from  the  first  you  set  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  If  a  child,  however,  is  very  ill,  and 
there  is  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  giving 
food  or  medicine,  or  if  you  gather  from 
the  doctors  expressions  that  he  regards 
the  child  as  in  very  serious  danger,  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  trust  entirely  to 
your  memory,  which  may  deceive  you, 
but  just  to  put  down  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  date  at  which  medicine  or  food 
had  been  given,  or  when  the  bowels  acted, 
or  when  any  special  change  took  place  in 
the  child’s  condition.  This,  too,  is  still 
more  important  if  you  are  very  tired  by 
long  sitting  up  and  close  watching,  for 
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then,  even  with  the  greatest  care  and  the 
j  best  endeavour  on  your  part,  many  things 
I  will  be  almost  sure  to  escape  your  memory, 
i  What  things  you  are  especially  to  notice 
must  depend  very  much  on  the  disease 
from  which  the  child  is  suffering,  the 
stage  which  that  disease  has  reached,  and 
the  treatment  which  the  doctor  is  adopt¬ 
ing  ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
child’s  illness  the  signs  of  its  disease,  and 
the  effects  of  remedies  upon  it,  will  both 
have  to  be  carefully  observed  hv  you,  and 
points  which  may  in  one  case  be  of  great 
importance  may  in  another  scarcely  need 
mention. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FORMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF 

BONES. 

{Continued  from  page  335.) 

Ip  the  broken  limb  be  too  much  moved 
j  during  the  cure,  then  are  the  secreting 
arteries  interrupted  in  their  office,  perfect 
bone  is  never  formed,  it  remains  a  carti¬ 
lage,  and  an  unnatural  joint  is  at  length 
produced;  but  by  injuring  the  bone  the 
vessels  are  opened  again,  the  process  is 
renewed,  and  the  bones  unite ;  or  even 
by  rubbing,  by  stimulating,  by  merely 
cutting  the  surrounding  parts,  the  vessels 
are  made  active,  and  their  secretion  is 
!  renewed.  During  all  the  process  of  ossi- 
|  fication,  the  absorbents  proportion  their 
action ;  they  remove  the  cartilage  as  the 
I  bone  is  laid  ;  they  continue  removing  the 
bony  particles  also,  which  the  arteries 
continually  renew. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  this 
s  continual  renovation  and  change  of  parts, 
j  even  in  the  hardest  bones.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say  of  the  whole  body,  that  it  is 
daily  changed;  that  the  older  particles 
1  are  removed,  and  new  ones  supply  their 
I  place ;  that  the  body  is  not  now  the  same 
individual  body  that  it  was ;  but  it  could 
\  not  be  easily  believed  that  we  speak  only 
by  guess  concerning  the  softer  parts,  what 
we  know  for  certain  of  the  bones.  It  was 
discovered  by  chance  that  animals  fed 
upon  the  refuse  of  the  dyer’s  vats,  received 
so  much  of  the  colouring  matter  into  the 
system,  that  the  bones  were  tinged  by  the 
madder  to  a  deep  red,  while  the  softer 
parts  were  unchanged;  no  tint  remaining 
f  in  the  ligaments  nor  cartilages,  mem¬ 
branes,  vessels,  nor  nerves,  not  even  in 


the  delicate  vessels  of  the  eye.  It  was 
easy  to  distinguish  by  the  microscope, 
that  such  colour  was  mixed  with  the  bony 
matter,  resided  in  the  interstices  only,  but 
did  not  remain  in  the  vessels  of  the  bone, 
which,  like  those  of  all  the  body,  had  no 
tinge  of  red ;  while  our  injections  again 
fill  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  make  all  their 
branches  red,  but  do  not  affect  the  colours 
of  the  bony  part.  When  madder  is  given 
to  animals,  withheld  for  some  time,  and 
then  given  again,  the  colour  appears  in 
their  bones,  is  removed,  and  appears  again 
with  such  a  sudden  change  as  proves  a 
rapidity  of  deposition  and  absorption,  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  likelihood  or  belief.  All  the 
bones  are  tinged  in  twenty-four  hours; 
in  two  or  three  days  their  colour  is  very 
deep ;  and  if  the  madder  be  left  off  but 
for  a  few  days,  the  red  colour  is  entirely 
removed. 

This  tinging  of  the  bones  with  madder 
was  the  great  instrument,  in  the  hands  of 
Du  Hamel,  for  proving  by  demonstration, 
that  it  was  by  layers  from  the  periosteum 
that  the  bone  was  formed ;  and  how  very 
far  the  mind  is  vitiated  by  this  vanity  of 
establishing  a  doctrine  on  facts,  is  too 
easily  seen  here.  Du  Hamel,  believing 
that  the  periosteum  deposited  successive 
layers,  which  were  added  to  the  bone,  it 
was  bis  business  to  prove  that  the  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  would  be  deposited  alter¬ 
nately  red,  white,  and  red  again,  by 
giving  a  young  animal  madder,  with¬ 
holding  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
beginning  again  to  give  it.  Now,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  this  tinging  of  the 
lamellae  should  correspond  with  the  suc¬ 
cessive  times  in  which  the  periosteum  is  able 
to  deposit  the  layers  of  its  substance,  but 
Du  Hamel  very  thoughtlessly  makes  his 
layers  correspond  only  with  the  weeks  or 
months  in  which  his  madder  was  given  or 
withheld.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  also,  that 
if  madder  be  removed  from  the  bones  in 
a  few  days  (which  he  himself  has  often 
told  us),  then  his  first  layer,  viz.  of  red 
bone,  could  not  have  waited  for  his  layer 
of  white  to  be  laid  above  it,  nor  for  a 
layer  of  red  above  that  again,  so  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  show  successive 
layers.  And  if  madder  can  so  penetrate 
as  to  tinge  all  the  bones  that  are  already 
formed,  then,  though  there  might  be  first 
a  tinged  bone,  then  a  white  and  colourless 
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layer,  whenever  lie  proceeded  to  give 
madder  for  tinging  a  third  layer,  it  would 
pervade  all  the  bone,  tinge  the  layer  below, 
and  reduce  the  whole  into  one  tint.  If 
a  bone  should  increase  by  layers,  thick 
enough  to  be  visible,  and  of  a  distinct 
tint,  and  such  layers  be  continually  accu¬ 
mulated  upon  each  other  every  week, 
what  kind  of  a  bone  should  this  grow  to  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  fascinating  nature  of  a 
theory,  that  Du  Hamel,  unmindful  of  any 
interruptions  like  those,  describes  boldly 
his  successive  layers,  carrying  us  through 
regular  details,  experiment  after  experi¬ 
ment,  till  at  last  he  brings  up  his  report 
to  the  amount  of  five  successive  layers, 
viz.,  two  red  layers  and  three  white  ones. 
And  in  one  experiment  he  makes  the 
tinge  of  the  madder  continue  in  the  bones 
for  six  months,  forming  successive  layers 
of  red  and  white,  although  in  an  earlier 
experiment  (which  he  must  have  for¬ 
gotten  in  his  hurry)  he  tells  us,  that  by 
looking  through  the  transparent  part  of  a 
cock’s  wing,  he  had  seen  the  tinge  of  the 
madder  gradually  leave  the  bones  in  not 
many  days. 

I  have  before  me  preparations  in  which 
we  see  three  distinct  layers ;  and  of  the 
general  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  I 
doubt  the  exhibition  of  six  layers,  yet  we 
may  draw  the  same  important  conclusion 
from  three  as  from  six.  Mr.  John  Hun¬ 
ter  said,  that  in  the  growth  of  bone,  the 
inner  part  was  absorbed,  while  the  outer 
surface  had  addition ;  and  that  the  whole 
bone  did  not  extend,  but  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  shaft  resulted  from  an 
addition  to  the  extremity.  But  be  it  at 
the  same  time  understood,  that  while  the 
additional  increment  is  on  the  surfaces  and 
the  extremities  of  the  bone,  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bone  is  submitting  to 
change. 

By  these  experiments  with  madder,  one 
most  important  fact  is  proved  to  us :  that 
the  arteries  and  absorbents,  acting  in 
concert,  alternately  deposit  and  reabsorb 
the  earthy  particles,  as  fast  as  can  be 
conceived  of  the  soft  parts,  or  even  of  the 
most  moveable  and  fluctuating  humours 
of  the  body.  The  absorption  of  the 
hardest  bones  is  proved  by  daily  obser¬ 
vation  ;  when  a  caripus  bone  disappears 
before  the  integuments  are  opened ;  when 
a  tumour,  pressing  upon  a  bone,  destroys 


it ;  when  an  aneurism  of  the  temporal 
artery  destroys  the  skull ;  when  aneurism 
of  the  heart  beats  open  the  thorax,  de¬ 
stroying  the  sternum  and  ribs;  when  an 
aneurism  of  the  ham  destroys  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  tibia,  and  joint  of  the  knee ;  when 
a  tumour  coming  from  within  the  head, 
forces  its  way  through  the  bones  of  the 
skull — in  all  these  cases,  since  the  bone 
cannot  be  annihilated,  what  can  happen, 
but  that  it  must  be  absorbed  and  conveyed 
away  ?  If  we  should  need  any  stronger 
proofs  than  these,  we  have  mollifies 
ossium,  a  disease  by  which,  in  a  few 
months,  the  bony  system  is  entirely 
broken  up,  and  conveyed  away  by  a  high 
action  of  the  absorbents,  with  continual 
and  deep-seated  pain;  a  discharge  of  the 
earthy  matter  by  the  urine;  a  gradual 
softening  of  the  bones,  so  that  they  bend 
under  the  weight  of  the  body ;  the  heels 
are  turned  up  behind  the  head;  the  spine  j 
is  crooked ;  the  pelvis  distorted ;  the 
breast  crushed  and  bent  in :  and  the 
functions,  beginning  to  fall  low,  the 
patient,  after  a  slow  hectic  fever,  long  and 
much  suffering  of  pain  and  misery,  ex¬ 
pires,  with  all  the  bones  distorted  in  a 
shocking  degree,  gelatinous,  or  nearly  so,  ; 
robbed  of  all  their  earthy  parts,  and  so 
thoroughly  softened  as  to  be  cut  with  the  I 
knife.  I 

Thus  every  bone  has,  like  the  soft  parts, 
its  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbent  vessels ; 
and  every  bone  has  its  nerves  too.  We 
see  them  entering  into  its  substance  in 
small  threads,  as  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones :  we  see  them 
entering,  for  particular  purposes,  by  a  large 
and  peculiar  hole,  as  the  nerves  which  go 
into  the  jaws  to  reach  the  teeth  :  we  find 
delicate  nerves  going  into  each  bone  along 
with  its  nutritious  vessels;  and  yet  we 
dare  hardly  believe  the  demonstration, 
since  bones  seem  quite  insensible  and 
dead.  W e  have  no  pain  when  the  perios¬ 
teum  is  rasped  and  scraped  from  a  bone : 
we  have  no  feeling  when  bones  are  cut  in 
amputation ;  or  when,  in  a  broken  limb, 
we  cut  off  with  pincers  the  protruding 
end  of  a  bone :  we  feel  no  pain  when  a 
bone  is  trepanned,  or  when  caustics  are 
applied  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  always 
known,  that  the  heated  irons,  which  the 
old  surgeons  used  so  much,  made  no  other 
impression  than  to  excite  a  particular 
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titillation  and  heat,  rather  pleasant  than 
painful,  running  along  the  course  of  the 
bone.  But  there  is  a  deception  in  all 
this.  A  bone  may  be  exquisitely  sensible, 
and  yet  give  no  pain — a  paradox  which  is 
very  easily  explained.  A  bone  may  feel 
acutely,  and  yet  not  send  its  sensations  to 
the  brain.  It  is  not  fit  that  parts  should 
feel  in  this  sense,  which  are  so  continually 
exposed  to  shocks  and  blows,  and  all  the 
accidents  of  life ;  which  have  to  suffer  all 
the  motions  which  the  other  parts  require. 
In  this  sense,  the  bones,  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  bursas,  and  all  the  parts  that 
relate  to  joints,  are  quite  insensible  and 
dead.  A  bone  does  not  feel,  or  its  feelings 
are  not  conveyed  to  the  brain;  but  except 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  it  shows  every 
mark  of  life.  Scrape  a  bone,  and  its 
vessels  bleed ;  cut  or  bore  a  bone,  and  its 
granulations  sprout  up;  break  a  bone,  and 
it  will  heal ;  or  cut  a  piece  of  it  away, 
and  more  bone  will  readily  be  produced ; 
hurt  it  in  any  way,  and  it  inflames ;  burn 
it,  and  it  dies.  This  is  a  deep  subject,  but  a 
very  curious  one.  The  meaning  attached 
to  common  terms  of  speech  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  here;  and  hence  the  obscurity.  We 
would  require  to  define  sensation,  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  pain;  the  liability  of  the  part 
to  be  injured  and  excited  to  inflame,  and 
the  perception  of  that  injury.  I  come  to 
this  conclusion  : — The  sensation  of  pain  is 
bestowed  as  a  safeguard  to  the  frame, 
forcing  us  to  avoid  whatever  is  hurtful. 
To  this  effect,  sensibility  varies  in  different 
parts,  and  in  general  the  sensibility  of  the 
more  superficial  parts,  being  sufficient 
protection  to  the  parts,  beneath,  the  deep 
parts  are  but  little  sensible.  The  sensi¬ 
bility  possessed  by  the  skin  would  not  be 
sufficient  protection  to  the  eye ;  such  parts 
differ  in  kind  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  in 
degree.  Experiments  have  been  made  by 
cutting  and  burning  the  bones  and  tendons, 
and  the  conclusion  has  been,  that  they 
were  insensible.  But  when  a  man  sprains 
his  ankle-joint,  he  is  in  extreme  pain, 
though  he  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that 
the  pain  he  feels  is  not  in  the  skin,  but 
must  be  in  the  joint  and  tendons.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  that  such  parts,  usually 
thought  insensible,  feel  pain,  and  can 
propagate  that  pain  to  the  sensorium  ; 
and  further,  that  the  peculiar  sensibilities 
are  so  suited  as  to  allow  of  the  free  and 


natural  motion,  and  of  the  necessary 
degree  of  attrition,  but  are  bestowed  for  i 
the  purpose  of  making  us  avoid  that  j 
degree  of  violence  which  would  endanger 
the  texture  or  healthy  function  of  the 
part. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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ON  THE,  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

I  last  spoke  of  symptoms  as  being  signs : 
these  words  are  not,  however,  exactly 
synonymous,  although  they  are  frequently 
employed  as  if  they  were  so.  Even  those 
medical  writers,  who  admit  a  distinction 
between  them,  have  not  always  succeeded 
in  clearly  pointing  out  the  difference. 
Signs  are  deduced  from  symptoms,  by 
arranging  and  comparing  these,  and 
noticing  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occur.  Symptoms  are  obvious  to 
all  persons  alike — to  the  nurse  as  well 
as  the  physician ;  signs,  for  the  most  part, 
as  such  to  medical  eyes  alone.  Let  me 
try  to  make  this  plainer  by  the  help  of 
an  illustration.  Symptoms  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  resembling  so  many  words :  when 
taken  separately,  or  when  put  together  at 
random,  the  words  have  no  force  or  signi¬ 
fication  ;  arrange  them  in  due  order, 
reduce  them  into  a  sentence,  and  they 
convey  a  meaning.  The  sentence  is  a 
sign  or  expression  of  something  which 
is  thus  revealed.  Symptoms  become  signs 
when  their  meaning  can  be  understood. 
A  certain  crackling  sound,  of  which  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  hereafter,  is  heard  (we 
will  suppose)  in  some  part  of  a  patient's 
lung,  by  the  ear  applied  outside  the 
thorax.  The  sound  is  a  symptom ;  any 
one  who  listens  may  hear  it ;  it  is  even 
so  far  a  sign^  that  it  denotes  the  actual 
presence  of  a  liquid  in  the  lung,  and  the 
passage  of  air  through  that  liquid.  But 
the  liquid  may  be  one  of  several — mucus 
or  serum,  or  pus  or  blood,  we  cannot  tell 
by  the  sound  which  of  these  it  is ;  but  if 
we  learn  that  the  person  in  whose  lung  I 


the  sound  is  heard  has  been  ill  for  a  day 
or  two  only,  that  he  has  pain  in  his 
chest,  cough,  embarrassed  breathing,  and 
fever,  we  conclude  that  he  is  labouring 
under  that  serious  disease  inflammation 
of  the  lung.  The  crackling  sound  alone 
could  not  assure  us  of  this,  nor  without 
the  addition  of  this  sign  could  the  pain, 
the  laboured  breathing,  the  cough  or  the 
fever  be  discovered.  Taken  collectively, 
the  symptoms  constitute  a  diagnostic  sign , 
and  bespeak  the  existence  of  pneumonia 
(inflammation  of  the  lungs).  Sometimes 
a  symptom  or  set  of  symptoms  becomes 
a  sign  by  its  relation  to  what  has  gone 
before,  or  to  what  follows  it.  To  adhere 
to  our  illustration,  the  meaning  becomes 
evident  from  the  context.  By  comparing, 
at  short  intervals,  in  the  supposed  case 
of  pneumonia,  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  sounds  heard  during  respiration,  we 
ascertain  whether  the  disease  be  advancing 
or  receding,  and  thus  convert  the  sounds, 
or  their  variations  from  day  to  day,  into  a 
prognostic  sign.  We  always  strive,  then, 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  symptoms  to  the 
disease  of  which  they  are  significant ;  but 
we  do  not  always  succeed  in  this,  and 
when  we  do  not  (as  in  the  case  of  ague) 
we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  regard¬ 
ing  the  combination  of  symptoms  as  the 
disease. 

Now  setting  aside  the  notice  of  the 
healthy  functions,  which  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  value  and  meaning  of  other 
symptoms,  and  regarding  those  symptoms 
only  which  consist  of  morbid  (diseased)  j 
changes,  they  may  all  be  classed  under 
three  heads.  First,  uneasy,  unnatural 
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or  impaired  sensations ;  secondly,  disordered 
or  impeded  functions;  and  thirdly,  alte¬ 
rations  of  structure  or  of  appearance, 
changes  of  sensible  qualities.  When  these 
last  come  within  the  direct  cognizance  of 
our  senses,  they  are  usually  called  physical 
signs.  Uneasy  or  altered  sensations  we 
can  only  be  aware  of  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  patients  themselves.  The 
symptoms  belonging  to  the  other  classes 
fall  generally  under  our  own  notice. 
Uneasy  or  altered  sensations  comprehend 
a  large  class  of  diseased  symptoms.  By 
their  occurrence,  persons  sometimes  be¬ 
come  conscious  that  they  are  unwell, 
before  any  other  symptoms  are  observable. 
Of  all  the  uneasy  sensations,  pain  is  the 
most  common  and  most  important.  It 
rarely  happens  that  it  is  not  felt  at  one 
period  or  another,  in  inflammatory  dis¬ 
orders,  and  it  very  often  occurs,  and  is 
very  acute  too,  when  there  is  no  inflam¬ 
mation  at  all.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  pain;  different  kinds 
of  diseased  action  are  accompanied  by 
different  kinds  of  pain ;  and  the  same 
kind  of  diseased  action,  inflammation,  for 
example,  produces  different  modifications 
of  pain,  according  as  it  affects  different 
parts.  The  pain  that  belongs  to  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs  differs  from  that 
which  is  felt  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments. 
The  bladder,  the  kidney,  the  uterus,  all 
modify,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves, 
the  pain  that  is  produced  in  them  by 
injury  or  disease.  Different  names  are 
given  to  the  different  varieties  of  pain: 
thus  we  hear  of  a  sharp  pain,  a  shooting 
pain,  dull  pain,  gnawing  pain,  burning 
pain,  tearing  pain,  and  so  on.  If  pain  be 
felt  in  a  part  only  when  it  is  touched,  it 
is  called  tenderness ,  the  part  is  said  to  be 
tender :  this  is  a  very  important  kind  of 
pain,  for  a  part  may  be  both  painful  and 
tender,  or  painful  without  being  tender,  or 
tender  without  being  otherwise  painful. 

INFLAMMATION 

Is  a  subject  which  must  needs  engage  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  medical 
men.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first 
question  they  ask  themselves,  upon  being 
summoned  to  a  patient,  is,  “  Have  I  to 
deal  with  inflammation  here?”  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  the  object  of  their  treatment  and 


watchful  care.  All  parts  that  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  blood-vessels  are  liable  to  be  [ 
affected  by  it,  and  it  affects  different  parts 
very  seriously.  Being  more  easily  excited 
by  many  external  causes*  it  is,  therefore, 
more  common  also  than  any  other  special 
disease.  A  great  majority  of  all  the  dis¬ 
orders  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable 
begin  with  inflammation,  or  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  it  during  some  part  of  their 
course,  or  resemble  it  in  their  symptoms. 
Most  of  the  organic  changes  of  different 
parts  of  the  body  recognise  inflammation 
as  their  cause,  or  lead  to  it  as  their  effect. 
The  premature  extinction  of  human  life 
is  more  often  owing  to  the  agency,  imme¬ 
diate  or  remote,  of  that  process  which  we 
call  inflammation  than  to  any  other  morbid 
condition  whatsoever.  Again,  inflamma¬ 
tion  is  highly  interesting,  not  only  in 
its  morbid  phenomena  and  destructive 
consequences,  but  in  its  healing  relations 
also.  Wounds,  no  doubt,  may  be  closed, 
and  fractured  bones  unite  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  inflammatory  process  or 
product,  but  it  is  only  under  rare  and 
very  favourable  circumstances  that  such 
injuries  are  actually  so  cured.  In  almost 
every  instance,  whether  of  a  cut  finger  or 
of  a  deep  sabre  wound,  or  of  a  broken 
limb,  it  is  the  resulting  inflammation 
which  requires  our  care,  and  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  materials  and  conditions  of 
repair.  It  is  through  inflammation  that 
parts  adhere  together,  when  their  ad¬ 
hesion  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  person,  and  that  foreign  or  hurtful 
matters  are  conveyed  safely  out  of  the 
body.  Does  ulceration  occur  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  and  threaten  to  pe¬ 
netrate  through  them  ?  Inflammation  wTill 
often  forerun  and  provide  against  the  evil 
— glue  the  endangered  membrane  to  what¬ 
ever  surface  may  be  next  to  it — and  so  j! 
prevent  that  worse  and  universal  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  almost  j 
certain  death,  which  the  escape  of  the  j 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  into  that 
serous  bag  would  certainly  occasion.  The 
foot  mortifies ,  is  killed  by  injury  or  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold.  Inflammation,  if  it  be 
not  anticipated  by  the  knife  of  the  sur¬ 
geon,  will  cut  off  the  dead  and  useless 
part.  An  abscess  forms  in  the  liver,  or  a 
large  calculus  concretes  in  the  gall-bladder; 
how  is  the  pus  or  the  stone  to  be  got  rid 
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of  ?  If  they  make  their  way  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  organ,  as  they  always 
tend  to  do,  they  might  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  and  excite  fatal  peri¬ 
tonitis.  But  a  natural  safeguard  arises, 
partial  inflammation  precedes,  and  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  expulsion ;  the  liver  or  the 
gall-bladder,  as  the  case  may  be,  becomes 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  the  intestinal  canal  on 
the  other  ;  and  then  the  surgeon  may 
plunge  his  lancet  into  the  collection  of  pus 
— (this  is  allopathic  treatment:  we  would 
say,  Excite  suppuration  by  a  poultice  of 
slippery  elm  united  with  our  charcoal 
poultice,  or  the  charcoal  poultice  alone, 
which  would  be  more  effectual  than  the 
allopath’s  favourite  tool  the  lancet) — or  the 
abscess  or  the  calculus  may  eat  its  own 
way  safely  out  of  the  body,  through  the 
skin  or  into  the  bowel.  Inflammation, 
limited  in  extent  and  moderate  in  degree, 
becomes  conservative  by  preventing  in¬ 
flammation  more  severe  and  widely 
spread,  which  would  be  fatal.  This  is 
what  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  the  curative 
properties  of  inflammation ;  and  surely 
this  process,  which  may  save  life  or  de¬ 
stroy  it,  deserves  and  demands  our  most 
careful  study. 

But  inflammation  has  a  still  further  and 
peculiar  claim  upon  our  attention.  The 
salutary  acts  of  restoration  and  prevention 
just  adverted  to,  are  such  as  Nature 
conducts  and  originates.  But  we  are 

n 

ourselves  able,  in  many  instances,  to  direct 
and  control  the  effects  of  inflammation ; 
nay,  we  can  produce  it  at  our  pleasure, 
and  having  produced  it,  we  are  able,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  regulate  its  course ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  becomes,  in  skilful  hands, 
an  instrument  of  cure.  This  instrument 
is  employed  when,  after  letting  out  the 
water  of  an  hydrocele,  we  wilfully  excite  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  whereby 
its  cavity  is  obliterated  and  the  reaccumu¬ 
lation  of  the  fluid  rendered  impossible. 
A  fractured  thigh-bone  fails  to  reunite, 
or  its  fragments  become  connected  by 
pliant  and  unserviceable  callus ;  the  medi¬ 
cal  man,  using  a  happy  violence,  provokes 
inflammation  in  the  fractured  part,  and  a 
firm  and  bony  union  gives  back  to  the 
limb  its  former  strength  and  usefulness. 
It  is  by  availing  himself  of  the  same 
agent  he  is  enabled  to  remedy  many  af¬ 


flicting  deformities — to  unite  the  cleft  lip, 
to  knit  together  the  fissured  palate,  to 
restore  the  dilapidated  nose.  There  is  no 
other  special  disease  which  is  thus  at  our 
command  ;  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  create 
a  tubercle  or  a  cancer.  For  all  these  rea¬ 
sons  inflammation  possesses  a  very  high 
degree  of  interest  for  us,  and  for  every 
one  who  would  inquire,  with  any  prospect 
of  success,  into  either  the  pathology  or 
the  treatment  of  diseases. 

(To  be  continued.) 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

( Continued  from  page  346.) 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  doctor  fears  that  j 
a  child  is  about  to  suffer  from  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  or  water  on  the 
brain,  your  telling  him  the  child  has 
been  sick  once  or  twice,  or  that  it  had  no 
relief  from  the  bowels,  or  that  it  had 
seemed  very  cross  and  irritable,  and  then 
afterwards  had  been  very  drowsy,  would 
be  information  of  great  value,  giving  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  the  child  was  much  worse. 

If,  however,  the  child  had  been  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  bowel-complaint  or 
diarrhoea,  as  it  is  called,  sickness  is  a  very 
common  symptom,  which  need  not  alarm 
you ;  the  absence  of  action  of  the  bowels 
would  be  a  favourable  sign.  Stomachache 
would  naturally  have  made  the  child  cross 
and  irritable,  and  its  going  to  sleep  after¬ 
wards  would  show  that  the  pain  must 
have  abated,  and  that  the  child  was  in  all 
probability  better. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  by  degrees  you 
can  expect  to  learn  what  the  most  impor-  ) 
tant  symptoms  are,  showing  that  the 
head,  or  chest,  or  stomach  is  the  seat  of 
disease;  but  time  will  bring  to  you  this 
knowledge;  and  if  you  set  out,  just 
bearing  in  mind  some  very  simple  rules, 
you  will  not  be  long  in  acquiring  it.  For 
instance,  remember  that  it  is  the  brain 
governs  our  power  of  talking,  and  our 
power  of  moving,  and  is  as  it  were  the 
fly-wheel  which  sets  all  the  machinery  in 
motion,  and  you  will  then  expect  to  find 
the  manner,  disposition,  likings  and  affec¬ 
tions  altered  when  the  brain  is  diseased, 
and  the  power  of  moving  and  talking- 
more  or  less  interfered  with.  But  next 
you  will  recollect  that  the  child  lias  not 
yet  learned  to  do  with  his  brain  all  the 
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things  which  the  grown  person  can ;  that 
he  cannot  talk  perhaps,  or  cannot  walk,  or 
that  he  knows  very  little,  and  can  re- 
member  very  little  of  what  passes  around 
him.  You  will  then  be  prepared  to  find 
the  child  with  disease  of  the  brain  cross 
and  fretful,  not  liking  any  of  the  things 
that  usually  amuse  it,  burying  its  head  in 
the  pillow  to  keep  out  the  light,  crying 
if  a  light  is  brought  into  the  room,  or  if 
suddenly  disturbed,  or  if  any  noise  is 
made  near  it,  and  perhaps  taking  a  great 
dislike  to  those  of  whom  it  used  to  be 
most  fond.  Often,  too,  it  will  cry  out 
aloud,  for  cries  are  its  only  language,  if  it 
is  very  young ;  and  even  if  able  to  talk, 
the  effort  at  speaking  sets  the  brain  at 
work,  and  if  the  child’s  brain  is  suffering, 
all  work  must  be  painful  to  it.  If  you 
take  the  child  up  in  your  arms  to  sooth 
it,  as  you  have  often  soothed  a  sick  baby 
before,  the  child  seems  frightened  and 
distressed  ;  it  is  dizzy  and  afraid  of  falling; 
feels,  in  short,  just  as  you  may  have  felt 
sometimes,  if,  from  suffering  from  a  bad 
sick-headache,  you  have  been  compelled 
to  get  out  of  bed. 

In  the  same  way  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  lungs  serve  in  breathing:  if  they 
are  diseased,  you  will  look  more  to  how 
their  duty  is  performed,  and  will  at  once 
feel  that  the  child’s  cough,  the  number  of 
times  that  it  draws  its  breath,  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  it  lies  fiat  down  in 
bed,  the  side  to  which  it  turns  when  in 
its  cot,  are  the  things  for  you  to  notice 
chiefly ;  or,  if  the  disease  is  in  its  stomach, 
the  appetite  and  thirst,  the  presence  of 
vomiting,  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the 
cries  of  pain  or  the  actual  complaint  of 
its  existence,  and  the  degree  of  tender¬ 
ness  on  pressure,  are  evidently  enough  the 
most  important  symptoms,  and  those  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  doctor  will  look  to  you 
for  information.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
go  a  little  more  into  particulars,  and  will 
try  to  point  out  to  you  the  more  important 
things  that  you  will  be  expected  to  notice 
and  to  do,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
of  diseases  of  the  head,  chest  and  stomach 
respectively;  and  will  then  lastly  make 
a  few  remarks  to  you  on  the  nurse’s 
duties  in  fever. 

In  most  diseases  of  the  brain  in  child¬ 
hood  which  threaten  life,  there  are  two 
distinct  stages,  as  they  are  called,  in  the 


first  of  which  there  is  excitement,  in  the 
second,  stupor ;  or,  to  state  this  more 
simply,  the  disease  may  be  divided  into 
two  halves :  in  the  first  half,  the  child  is 
in  pain,  and  shows  its  pain  in  various 
ways;  in  the  second  half,  the  sense  of 
pain  is  gone,  but  the  power  of  feeling  is 
gone  too,  or  greatly  lessened.  In  the 
first  the  mischief  is  doing ;  in  the  se¬ 
cond  the  mischief  is  done. 

Now  I  have  already  told  you  what 
many  of  the  symptoms  are  which  show 
the  brain  to  be  disordered  in  children ; 
that  light,  and  noise,  and  movement  dis¬ 
tress  the  little  one;  that  its  temper  is 
altered  and  its  manner  fretful,  while  the 
pain  very  often  causes  it  to  cry  aloud. 
Besides  these,  there  are  some  other  signs 
of  disorder  of  the  brain  which  I  will  just 
mention  to  you,  and  if  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  their  occurrence  shows  the 
brain  to  be  affected,  you  must,  neverthe¬ 
less,  try  to  bear  them  in  mind,  and  must 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  what  I  tell  you 
is  correct.  Sickness  and  vomiting  are  a 
sign  of  disorder  of  the  brain ;  convulsions 
are  another.  Now  you  may  fancy,  that 
sickness  is  only  a  sign  of  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  and  may  feel  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  can  have  to  do  with  the 
brain;  I  will,  therefore,  try  to  explain  the 
matter.  From  the  brain  itself  there  pass 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  nerves ,  as  they 
are  called;  small  strings,  as  it  were, 
which  go  everywhere,  and  thus  keep  up 
connection  between  all  parts.  We  wish 
to  move  our  arm  or  leg,  and  when  we  try 
to  do  it,  we  send  a  sort  of  message  there, 
just  as  a  message  is  sent  along  the  wires 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  then  we  lift 
the  weight  or  take  the  step  we  wished  to 
do.  But  these  nerves  or  strings  serve 
another  purpose,  too;  they  carry  the  news 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  if 
any  suffer;  if  the  leg  is  in  pain,  the 
nerves  tell  the  brain  of  it;  and  if  the 
brain  is  ill,  the  nerves  tell  even  the  legs 
and  arms  of  it;  as  I  dare  say  you  may 
have  found  some  day,  when,  very  ill  with 
headache,  you  have  also  felt  pain  all  over 
you.  But  the  brain  has  other  work  to 
do:  there  are  many  important  parts  of 
our  body  which  we  cannot  see,  over 
which  we  have  little  or  no  influence;  we 
cannot  help  breathing,  or  digesting  our 
food,  and  so  on;  and  yet  if  the  brain  is 
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out  of  order,  all  the  duties  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  parts  ( functions ,  as  doctors  call  them) 
cannot  go  on  quite  well,  for  the  brain, 
j  as  I  said,  is  like  the  fly-wheel  which  sets 
all  the  machinery  in  motion.  This  effect 
of  disorder  of  the  brain  shows  itself  in 
!  various  ways,  but  in  none  more  strikingly 
jj  than  in  the  way  in  which  it  produces  dis¬ 
order  of  the  stomach.  The  brain  suffers, 
and  the  stomach  is  told  of  it,  and  feels  it; 
little  children,  you  know,  are  easily  made 
sick,  and  so  with  them  there  is  not  only 
the  feeling  of  sickness,  but  there  is  actual 
vomiting;  and  it  is  of  importance  for  you 
to  remember  this,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  omit  to  mention  its  occurrence  to  the 
doctor  in  any  instance  in  which  an  infant 
or  young  child  is  fretful  and  feverish,  and 
cannot  bear  the  light,  or  noise;  for  the 
sickness  shows  that  the  disorder  of  the 
brain  has  been  serious  enough  to  derange 
its  stomach. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 
OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

!  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  many  of  the 
higher  grade  of  allopathic  medical  men, 
who  stand  high  even  in  the  estimation  of 
their  brethren,  as  well  as  among  the  pub¬ 
lic  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  capacious 
intellect,  have  been  imperatively  forced  to 
adopt  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanic  system  of 
medicine,  and  thereon  to  found  their  prac- 
*  tice,  perfectly  conscious  of  its  vast  impor¬ 
tance.  Hence  its  adoption  by  them,  yet 
unconscious,  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge, 
that  such  a  principle  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Thompson, 
of  America,  long  before  they  made  the 
healing  art  their  study,  and  since  brought 
into  England  by  that  great  Medical  Bota¬ 
nist,  Dr.  Coffin,  who  is  contemporary 
with  them. 

These  observations  are  elicited  through 
reading  a  work  on  the  “  Constitutional 
Treatment  of  Female  Diseases,”  by  Dr. 
Rigby,  M.  D.,  F.R.C.  P.L.,  &c.,  &c.,  who 
states  that  “  The  experience  of  every 
observing  physician  demonstrates  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  attributing  much  curative  power 
to  merely  local  means  of  treatment,  and 
proves  the  utility  of  embracing  large 
views  of  general  or  constitutional  ma¬ 
nagement .  Abernethy  displayed  this  in 
vivid  colours  to  the  surgeon ;  and  the  phy¬ 


sician  will  also  reap  an  ample  reward  in 
the  cure  of  disease,  if  he  devote  himself 
earnestly  and  perseveringly  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  those  constitutional  defects  and 
disorders  which,  hidden  it  may  be  from 
the  sight  of  superficial  observers,  so  con¬ 
stantly  lie  at  the  root  of  most  of  those 
phenomena  the  local  manifestations  of 
which  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  the 
essence  of  the  complaint,  and  the  sole 
objects  of  treatment.” 

“  We  are  glad  to  find,”  says  the  editor 
of  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Review,’  “  that  Dr.  Rigby  has 
publicly  enlisted  himself  amongst  the 
number  of  those  physicians  who  place 
their  chief  reliance,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  female,  upon 
constitutional  measures.”  The  first  three 
chapters  of  Dr.  Rigby’s  work  comprise 
the  subjects  of  amenorrhcea  (obstruction 
of  the  monthly  flow),  dysmenorrhoea 
(difficulty  in  ditto),  menorrhagia  (im¬ 
moderate  flow  of  ditto). 

With  regard  to  the  first,  like  other 
functional  derangements  of  the  uterine 
system,  it  is  in  fact  a  symptom ,  an  effect 
of  general  derangement ;  and  as  the  doc¬ 
tor  justly  observes,  it  behooves  the  prac¬ 
titioner  to  look  beyond  the  mere  local 
affection,  and  carefully  investigate  the 
defective  actions  of  the  system  upon  which 
it  essentially  depends.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this  natural  secretion  is  the 
cause  of  the  numerous  ills  that  accompany 
its  retardation  or  suppression,  although 
such  is  a  very  prevalent  and  convenient 
doctrine.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
convince  an  anxious  mother  that  her 
daughter’s  deteriorated  health  and  sickly 
appearance  depend  upon  this  irregularity ; 
it  is,  indeed,  so  natural  for  her  to  think 
so,  that  the  practitioner  needs  no  other 
explanation  to  satisfy  her  anxious  in¬ 
quiries.  Does  not  this  facility  of  account¬ 
ing  for  diseased  appearance  often  lead  to 
an  equally  superficial  method  of  treatment? 
And  does  not  the  young  sufferer  some¬ 
times  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  inroads  of 
constitutional  and  organic  diseases?  Whilst 
attempts  are  vainly  being  made  to  excite 
the  appearance  or  reappearance  of  the 
flow,  its  absence  simply  depending  upon 
the  demands  made  by  other  diseases  upon 
the  system,  rendering  it  unable  to  establish 
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or  continue  those  functions  of  the  uterus 
which  otherwise  ought  to  exist.  In  vain 
shall  we,  under  such  circumstances,  ad¬ 
minister  special  emmenagogues:  until  the 
constitutional  powers  are  restored,  no 
good  effect  will  be  produced.  And  thus 
we  find  the  best  emmenagogues  are  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  and  such  medicines  as 
are  most  calculated  to  regulate  the  bowels 
and  improve  the  general  health. 

Dysmenorrhoea  is  referred  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  separate  heads : — 

1.  It  may  be  connected  with  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  digestive  organs. 

2.  It  occurs  in  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
habit  of  body. 

8.  Or  it  may  be  of  an  hysterical  or 
nervous  character. 

4.  It  occurs  in  connection  with  some 
inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus,  usually 
the  mouth  and  neck. 

5.  It  arises  from  ovarian  irritation. 

The  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these 

causes,  must,  of  course,  influence  the 
treatment  in  each  particular  case,  and 
general  principles  must  be  our  guide. 
The  symptoms  attending  that  particular 
form  of  dysmenorrhoea  in  which  the  ovary 
is  the  chief  seat  of  pain  are  well  described 
in  the  following  abstract : — “  The  organ 
becomes  highly  congested  or  actually  in- 
inflamed  ;  it  swells  considerably,  and  be¬ 
comes  intensely  sensitive;  the  pain  is  of 
the  most  agonising  character,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  attended  with  severe  nausea  or 
obstinate  and  most  distressing  vomiting. 
The  patient  describes  it  as  being  different 
to  any  other  pain  she  ever  experienced, 
and  dreads  a  return  of  the  attack;  and  it 
is  of  a  peculiarly  unbearable,  sickening 
character.” 

SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF 
THREE  CASES  OF  CHOLERA 
BY  BOTANIC  MEDICINE. 

Case,  No.  1. — This  was  a  female,  aged  60. 
Laborious  employment,  connected  with 
unpleasant  smells.  Name,  Mrs.  Court- 
man.  Residence,  Wood  Street,  Hartle¬ 
pool.  This  female  had,  previously  to 
sending  for  me,  sent  for  an  old-school 
doctor,  who  refused  to  attend,  making 
some  petty  apology.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  another  case  out  of  hundreds  of  the 
poor,  who  are  lost  for  the  want  of  medi¬ 
cal  aid.  About  half-past  eight  o’clock  on 


Sunday  evening,  July,  185.9,  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  this  female,  represented  to 
be  breathing  her  last,  informing  me  she 
was  taken  with  vomiting  and  purging, 
also  cramped,  about  two  o’clock  that 
afternoon,  and,  failing  to  procure  medical 
aid,  administered  brandy;  still  she  gradu¬ 
ally  became  worse.  I  went,  after  telling 
the  party  I  doubted  she  was  too  far  gone 
for  me  to  save  her.  Found  her  in  bed, 
severely  cramped  in  the  hands,  feet,  and 
bowels.  She  made  signs  to  have  them 
rubbed  freely.  I  had  recourse  to  rheuma¬ 
tic  liniment,  also  a  poultice  to  bowels  of 
hot  bran  and  mustard  mixed  with  the 
above  liniment,  and  a  hot  brick  with 
vinegar  cloths  to  the  feet.  Administered 
the  anticholera  powder  freely.  At  nine 
o’clock  no  pulse  to  be  observed,  breathing 
difficult  and  painful,  with  body  and  lower 
extremities  cold;  after  which  the  cramp 
seized  the  jaw,  partly  locking  it.  Gave 
the  third  preparation  of  lobelia  with  an 
addition  of  cayenne;  and  at  ten  o’clock 
found  I  had  gained  an  equilibrium ;  after 
which  I  gave  the  lobelia  emetic  with  sti¬ 
mulants,  the  chief  astringents  and  bay- 
berry,  which  made  the  patient  vomit 
freely.  The  purging  and  cramp  abated 
between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock.  Observed 
strong  muscular  action  of  the  chest,  with 
alarming  symptoms  of  gasping  for  breath, 
also  fighting  or  twitching  of  the  arms  and 
body  in  all  directions.  Administered  the 
stimulants  more  freely ;  the  muscular 
action  of  the  thorax  abated.  Pulse  per¬ 
ceptible,  but  too  feeble  and  intermittent 
to  count.  Ordered  a  basin  of  sago 
with  cinnamon  to  be  made,  and  left  for 
home  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock.  Re¬ 
turned  at  eight  next  morning;  found  the 
patient  quite  easy,  but  very  weak  and 
feeble.  No  appetite,  a  heavy  thirst, 
stools  hourly  and  urine  scanty.  Sent  a 
bottle  of  astringents,  stimulants,  tonics, 
and  mucilaginous,  a  tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  with  a  composing 
powder  at  bed-time  of  valerian.  Called 
next  morning  at  ten  o’clock.  Found  her 
sitting  up,  taking  breakfast;  great  deal 
better,  good  night’s  rest;  only  one  stool 
during  the  night;  urine  free;  tongue 
clean;  pulse  stronger  and  more  regular, 
the  veins  being  observable;  breathing  a 
good  deal  better;  and  calling  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  found  her  out  at  her  employ, 


charing,  being  at  the  present  time  as  well 
as  she  had  been  for  years.  Trusting  this 
may  be  a  caution  to  those  who  are  timid, 
and  say,  This  is  no  time  for  speculating, 
go  for  the  old-school  doctor,  some  foolish 
neighbour  observing,  “  What  does  the 
Botanist  know?  He  has  not  walked  the 
hospitals :  how  can  he  understand  the 
human  system  ?”  No ;  we  have  bribed  no 
grinder ,  nor  examiner ,  but  appear  in 
our  true  robes,  with  the  balm  in  our 
hands,  whereby  man’s  diseases  are  healed, 
and  he  is  once  more  set  free  from  the  jaws 
of  death  and  allopathic  torture. 

Second  case,  also  a  female;  age  about  37, 
name  Hutson;  residence  Storey’s  Farm, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Hartle¬ 
pool.  I  was  just  coming  from  the  under¬ 
mentioned  case,  and  just  lain  down  to 
rest.  The  husband  came  for  something 
for  his  wife,  for  she  was  purged,  vomited 
and  cramped  nearly  to  death.  Gave  him 
the  anticholera  powder,  with  rheumatic 
liniment,  ordered  a  hot  brick  folded  in 
vinegar  cloths  to  feet,  and  to  rub  the  lini¬ 
ment  in  freely,  to  administer  the  powder 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  informed 
me  he  had  applied  hot-oven  shelves  to 
the  body,  with  ginger  tea,  renewing  them 
as  soon  as  cold,  which  brought  the  words 
of  Dr.  Coffin  to  light,  the  introducer  of 
this  benevolent  and  beneficial  system,  that 
heat  was  life,  cold  was  death,  which  cramp 
is  the  forerunner  of — even  from  this  poor 
simple  son  of  nature.  Oh  !  the  blushing 
effrontery  of  the  wretched  pretenders  of 
allopathic  science !  who  apply  blisters 
outward,  to  make  their  patients  feel,  and 
give  them  calomel  with  arsenic,  likewise 
a  sleeping  draught  of  morphia,  to  carry 
them  to  their  last  home;  by  which  the 
people  acknowledge  the  cure  is  done 
scientifically  and  legally ;  some  people 
preferring  to  die  under  an  old-school 
doctor,  sooner  than  to  be  cured  by  a 
Botanist.  I  went  to  see  this  female  the  first 
after  rising :  found  her  still  cramped,  but 
doing  tolerably  well  with  the  medicine 
prescribed ;  her  eyes  heavy,  sunk  in  her 
head.  I  made  up  a  bottle  similar  to  the 
first;  called  to  see  her  again  in  the 
evening;  a  great  deal  better ;  and  on  the 
following  day  when  I  called,  she  was 
sitting  with  her  little  ones,  quite  hearty, 
by  the  fire.  I  told  her  to  be  cautious  not 
to  catch  cold,  and  questioned  her  why  she 


delayed  sending,  and  not  to  delay  iu 
future ;  to  which  she  replied,  she  was 
terrified  of  a  doctor  entering  the  house, 
for  they  “  generally  made  her  worse ;”  in 
the  words  of  Thomson,  gave  sup  to-day ; 
poison  to-morrow;  one  to  kill  a  little; 
the  other  to  heal  a  little ;  and  run  a  long 
bill,  to  bring  back  the  interest  of  their 
money  which  they  paid  for  a  wrong,  sad 
and  mad  study.  I  explained  the  difference 
of  the  two  systems  to  her,  that  instead  of 
forcing  nature  to  surrender,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  her  laws  of  life  and  motion,  we 
assist  her,  with  life-restoring  balms,  to 
overthrow  the  disease,  by  which  health  is 
restored ;  assuring  her,  if  we  kept  our 
patients  long,  we  should  lose  our  credit, 
and  be  compelled  to  ffy  to  law  legs  to 
prop  our  system  up,  and  protect  us  in 
our  villany ;  as  the  allopaths  did  last 
session.  Weak  must  be  their  system,  and 
quite  unlike  ours,  for  the  more  it  is  scru¬ 
tinised  the  brighter  it  shines. 

Third  case  and  last  of  cholera,  with 
typhoid  fever ;  a  male,  aged  about  27  ; 
employment,  mariner ;  residence.  Ports- 
fields  ;  name,  Ives.  I  was  requested  to 
attend  this  patient,  September  12th.  Went 
to  see  him  at  five  in  the  evening.  After 
questioning  him  to  all  particulars,  he 
informed  me  he  had  been  ailing  a  long 
time,  and  could  not  tell  what  he  ailed  ; 
but  he  was  violently  seized  with  purging 
that  morning,  also  sickness  with  cramp, 
and  a  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  stools 
copious  and  foetid.  Ordered  mustard 
poultice  to  bowels;  after  it  came  off,  hot 
bran.  Gave  a  bottle  with  vervain,  valerian 
and  anticholera,  to  be  taken  as  freely  as 
possible.  At  nine  o’clock,  being  a  little 
easier,  I  left  him,  and  was  knocked  up  at 
half-past  twelve  next  morning ;  found 
him  still  “  heavier  handled ;”  pain  in  the 
bowels  returned  also ;  inflammatory,  de¬ 
noting  typhoid  enteritis ;  stools  very 
copious;  pulse  too  quick,  about  100. 
Administered  the  emetic  of  lobelia,  with 
composition  and  myrrh,  freely,  after  which 
he  vomited;  pain  abated  a  little.  He 
complained  of  being  cold;  put  more 
clothes  on  the  bed,  with  hot  brick  to  the 
feet,  and  he  was  quite  easy  to  what  he 
had  been  ;  ordered  a  cup  of  tea,  and  left. 
Returned  on  the  1 3th;  pain  rather  abated; 
fever  very  high,  but  urine  middling  free  ; 
stools  very  free  and  foetid ;  great  pros- 
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tration.  Sent  a  bottle  of  tonics  sucb  as 
centaury  and  quassia,  astringents,  muci¬ 
laginous,  stimulants,  vervain,  prickly  ash, 
nervines,  not  forgetting  the  myrrh,  as  an 
antiseptic;  gave  an  injection  towards 
afternoon,  made  of  starch,  slippery-elm, 
bayberry,  gum  myrrh,  lobelia,  compo¬ 
sition,  with  skullcap.  On  the  14th,  bowels 
quite  reduced  twice  in  twelve  hours ; 
middling  night's  rest;  fever  abated ;  tongue 
still  very  much  coated ;  prostration ;  heavy 
pain  in  kidneys ;  not  much  appetite ;  thirst 
great.  Ordered  chicken  broth ;  and  on 
the  15th  found  him  a  little  better;  good 
night's  rest ;  urine  free ;  fever  abated  ’ 
tongue  much  cleaner ;  bowels  costive. 
Sent  a  pill  composed  of  aperients  and 
correctives  for  liver;  and  on  the  16th  up 
and  doing  well;  out  on  the  17th,  and  is 
now  following  his  employ,  in  good  health, 
feeling  convinced,  both  himself  and  friends, 
that  if  he  had  had  the  old-school  treat¬ 
ment,  he  should  never  have  recovered. 

Thomas  Brockies. 

Northgate  Street ,  Old  Hartlepool , 
October  7,  1859.  County  of  Durham. 

REMARKS  ON  MRS.  BROCKIES’ 

CASE. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  see,  by  perusing  Dr. 
Coffin’s  Botanical  Journal,  Nos.  296, 
297,  that  it  contains  a  case  of  persecution 
of  Mrs.  Brockies,  headed,  in  the  Botanical 
J ournal,  “  Alleged  Death  from  incompetent 
Medical  Treatment;”  and  by  the  first 
glance  by  Mrs.  Brockies’  enemies,  I  should 
have  concluded  that  she  was  incompetent 
in  that  case,  but  when  I  read  the  case 
through,  with  Mr.  Brockies’  letter,  and 
both  sides  put  together,  in  my  opinion  I 
saw  it  was  a  case  or  rather  a  failure  of 
malice  which  has  been  exhibited  of  late. 
I  just  wish  to  remind  those  who  have 
this  incompetent  trial  to  the  “Manchester 
Courier”  of  Saturday,  October  1st,  1859, 
to  that  part  headed  “Female  Accoucheurs” 
(addressed  to  the  editor),  and  there  they 
will  see  the  corruption  of  manmidwives. 
It  is  true  the  allopaths  have  shown  their 
opposition  in  Hartlepool,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Medical 
Botany  and  Botanists,  but  they  will  never 
be  able  to  cast  it  down,  and  the  more 
they  persecute  it,  the  further  it  will  spread 
with  its  usefulness,  showing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  unwholesomeness  of  minerals  as 


therapeutic  agents,  as  well  as  Dr.  Coffin’s 
valuable  vegetable  simple  remedies.  A 
word  to  the  Botanists  as  practitioners. 

If  you  look  back  on  both  Dr.  Thompson's 
and  Dr.  Coffin’s  lives,  you  will  find  their 
lives  through  have  been  attended  with 
persecution  by  the  allopaths ;  and  those 
interested  in  the  allopathic  system  have 
done  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
undo  what  Drs.  Thompson  and  Coffin 
had  done.  Ofttimes  has  this  happened,  1 
and  yet  we  find  the  venerable  man  Dr. 
Coffin  still  in  the  field,  undefiled  in  his 
principles,  and  as  energetic  as  ever,  ex¬ 
pounding  his  principles  to  those  who 
think  proper  to  entertain  them.  Where 
is  there  a  man  like  Dr.  Coffin  in  En¬ 
gland,  I  may  say  in  the  world,  who  has 
stood  the  persecution  of  the  faculty,  and 
with  such  success  lie  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Medical  Botany  in  England,  which 
can  be  understood  by  all?  I,  for  my  part, 
like  Mr.  Brockies  and  the  Methodist  of 
old,  will  cleave  to  my  integrity,  ever 
daring  to  oppose  monopoly,  if  I  suffer  a 
martyrdom,  so  that  at  the  last  moments 
of  my  life  I  may  not  suffer  a  martyrdom 
in  my  mind  like  Dr.  Baillie,  who,  when 
he  came  to  lie  on  his  deathbed,  said  he 
had  “  no  faith  in  physic,”  and  “  he  could 
die  contented  if  he  could  be  sure  he  had 
cured  as  many  as  he  had  killed.”  (This 
was  after  forty  years’  experience.)  You 
will  bear  in  mind,  my  readers,  I  have  my 
enemies  (as  well  as  my  friends),  who 
would  lead  my  footsteps  to  destruction,  if 
it  lay  in  their  power,  like  Mrs.  Brockies’ 
enemies.  If  Mrs.  Brockies  had  used  the 
forceps  instead  of  the  lobelia,  they  might 
probably  have  had  an  occasion  to  institute 
the  legal  inquiry  which  they  have  done ; 
nevertheless  I  hope  Mrs.  Brockies  will 
still  continue  her  calling,  “  though  winds 
doth  blow  and  tempests  roll.”  We,  as 
agents,  may  all  meet  in  heaven  at  last, 
having  made  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  and  having  done  our  duty  to  our 
fellow  creatures.  Mr.  Editor,  I  should 
not  have  troubled  you,  but  I  have  heard 
something  in  connection  with  Mrs. 
Brockies’  persecution  that  was  not,  I  think, 
just;  therefore,  if  Dr.  Coffin  deem  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  this  inserted  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  it  will  oblige,  &c., 

Kirkis  Southern. 
Whaley  Bridge ,  near  Stockport ,  Derbyshire. 
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MEDICAL  REFORM. 

PUBLIC  ADDRESS. 

Benjamin  Y.  Scott,  Agent  to  Dr.  Coffin 
for  Oxford  and  its  vicinity,  issues  this 
circular  to  thank  the  public  for  their 
support  during  the  last  six  years,  in  which 
he  has  practised  Dr.  Coffin’s  system  of 
Medical  Botany,  and  takes  it  as  a  proof 
that  his  advice  and  services  are  appreciated 
that  many  thousands  have  placed  them¬ 
selves  under  him,  the  majority  of  whom 
he  has  been  the  means  of  curing ,  and 
many  of  them  of  long-standing  and  pain¬ 
ful  maladies ;  and  has  the  testimonials  of 
some  that  they  owe  the  preservation  of 
their  lives  to  him.  And  as  his  object  has 
been  that  which  should  actuate  every 
physician — namely,  to  lessen  the  sum  of 
human  misery — he  reviews  the  past  with 
unmingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

For  the  future  he  has  the  most  sanguine 
hopes ;  for,  in  spite  of  much  opposition, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  ignorance,  the  sick 
still  seek  his  advice,  and  numerous  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  made  to  him  to  visit 
districts  forming  a  circle  of  thirty  miles 
round  Oxford  —  proving  that  Medical 
Botany  is  one  of  those  real  reforms ,  con¬ 
ferring  advantages  on  the  public  not  before 
enjoyed.  To  all  who  may  seek  his  advice, 
B.  Scott  wishes  to  say,  that  to  cure  his 
patients  is  his  main  object ,  to  which  all 
others  yield.  He  is  as  solicitous  for  a 
speedy  cure  as  they  themselves,  and  the 
warm  thanks  of  grateful  hearts  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  many  fees ;  and 
should  it  be  ever  otherwise,  he  will  give 
up  the  practice. 

He  is  still  aware  of  the  counterfeits  of 
the  botanic  practice,  of  the  many  schemes 
to  deceive,  such  as  to  make  the  public 
incredulous,  and  afraid  to  rely  on  the 
honourable ;  but  he  is  quite  certain  that 
the  reputation  of  the  practice  connected 
with  his  Oxford  establishment,  and  his 
residence  in  Oxford  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  will  place  this  announcement  beyond 
suspicion.  The  numerous  gang  of  roam¬ 
ing  lecturers,  travelling  the  country  under 
various  names,  extorting  money  for  trashy 
medicine,  have  no  connection  with  Dr. 
Coffin  or  his  agents.  The  respectability 
of  their  practice  is  ensured  by  the  exclusion 
of  all  who  have  not  44  a  local  habitation 
and  a  namef  and  the  safety  of  the  public  ( 


by  Rule  7,  which  enacts  44  that  any  mem¬ 
ber  who  shall  knowingly  sell,  prescribe,  or 
administer  poisons  or  minerals,  or  otherwise 
expose  the  system  by  inconsistent  practice, 
shall  immediately  forfeit  his  membership.” 
And  each  medical  practitioner  is  certifi¬ 
cated  afresh  every  year,  to  protect  the 
public  against  some  who  assume  the  name. 
Bleeding,  blistering,  leeching,  mercurial 
pills,  calomel  powders,  opium  or  com¬ 
posing  draughts,  we  place  among  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  practices  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  believe  that  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  penal  to  administer  them 
under  the  false  name  of  medical  science. 
Why  is  the  grave  filled  with  the  young  ? 
Why  do  60,000  die  annually  of  consump¬ 
tion  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  provided  ?  We 
believe  there  is.  Why  are  so  many  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  effects  of  mercury  ?  ITow 
is  it  that  we  so  often  hear  it  said,  44  Ever 
since  I  have  had  the  fever  I  have  never 
been  well  ?”  The  skin,  which  before  never 
knew  an  eruption,  has  since  never  been 
free.  How  is  it  that  dropsy,  deeply 
seated,  so  often  follows  an  illness,  and  why 
such  darting  pains  ever  after,  rottenness 
of  teeth,  foetid  breath,  &c.  ?  Why?  It  is 
because  the  secretions  have  been  arrested, 
nature  insulted,  the  system  poisoned,  by 
unnatural  mineral  and  poisonous  re¬ 
medies,  and  especially  mercury.  Let  the 
medical  men  answer  for  us.  Dr.  Dickson 
calls  it  the  44  destructive  art  of  healing .” 
Dr.  R.  Howard  said,  44  there  are  few 
persons  in  this  country  whose  constitu¬ 
tions  have  not  been  injured  by  calomel.” 

B.  Scott  having  had  some  experience 
during  six  years’  practice,  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  contrasting  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  The  public  may  test,  that  we  can 
raise  the  fallen  without  alcohol ,  remove  in¬ 
flammation  without  bleeding  or  blistering , 
restore  tone  to  the  nervous  system  without 
opium ,  remove  pain  without  stupifying 
the  brain ,  and  overcome  the  most  dire 
diseases,  if  within  human  aid  (for  we  are 
only  humble  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  Divine  Being),  by  simple  remedies 
which  a  beneficent  Creator  has  furnished. 

In  conclusion,  B.  Scott  thanks  those 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who, 
having  witnessed  his  cures,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise,  and  instead  of  jealously 
persecuting,  have  aided  and  commended 
the  system ;  and  he  begs  to  say  that  he 
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shall  feel  happy,  at  any  time,  to  take  any 
critical  case  they  may  favour  him  with, 
and  prove  the  power  of  botanic  remedies: 
and  as  it  has  long  been  an  admitted  fact 
that  mineral  medicines  are  a  positive 
evil ,  ivhich  have  44  done  more  harm  than 
good  to  mankind”  he  who  can  cure  disease 
without  them,  is  a  public  benefactor ,  and 
those  of  the  medical  profession  who  really 
are  (what  all  should  be)  the  conservators 
of  the  public  health ,  must  rejoice  in  it , 
and  view  the  system  of  Medical  Botany 
as  an  important  auxiliary,  and  not  as  a 
rival  system — and  that  man  must  be 
sadly  wrong,  in  head  or  heart,  who  would 
fain  44  cast  out  ”  one  who  casts  out  disease , 
44  because  he  follows  not  us ! !  ” 

GENUINE  TESTIMONIALS 

Selected  out  of  some  thousands  of  cases, 
all  of  which  live  in  or  near  Oxford,  and 
may  be  consulted  as  to  their  veracity. 
When  the  name  is  not  given  it  may  be 
had  on  application  to  me. 

Bicester ,  September ,  1859  (7034). 
Sir, — For  the  good  of  the  sick  in  Bicester, 
I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testimony 
that  I  owe  my  present  health  to  you,  as  a 
means  under  God.  For  a  long  time  I 
tried  the  usual  doctors,  and  I  believe  they 
tried  all  they  could  to  cure  me,  as  I  was 
once  told  by  a  medical  man  that  he  knew 
not  what  next  to  apply ;  at  last  I  came 
to  you  in  Oxford,  and  in  about  three 
months,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  was  restored. 
I  rejoice  that  you  have  opened  a  dis¬ 
pensary  in  Bicester,  and  hope  hundreds 
will  be  wise  enough  to  try  the  same 
system  which  has  imparted  health  to  me. 

Yours  trul  v,  — 


Coombe,  Oxon ,  July  12 th,  1859  (7384). 
Dear  Sir, — As  I  have  derived  great 
benefit  from  Medical  Botany  under  your 
treatment,  I  feel  happy  to  speak  in  its 
favour. 

When  I  applied  to  you  in  February 
last,  I  had  for  several  months  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  debility  of  the  system  and  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits.  My  nights  wTere 
nearly  sleepless ;  I  was  almost  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  my  duties,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  them  up  when  I  saw 
your  advertisement.  A  friend  advised 
me  to  call  and  see  you.  I  could  scarcely 
summon  resolution  to  do  so,  and  when  I 


entered  your  dispensary,  it  was  as  a 
sceptic.  I  even  thought  I  could  hear 
what  you  said,  but  should  not  be  obliged 
to  take  your  medicine ;  but,  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment,  you  seemed  to  understand  my 
compla.int  better  than  other  medical  men 
ichom  I  had  before  consulted ,  although  I 
was  not  very  explicit  at  the  first  inter¬ 
view.  Your  advice  was  contrary ,  in 
many  respects ,  to  that  which  I  had  pre¬ 
viously  received.  My  scepticism  was  then 
somewhat  shaken  by  you,  and  afterwards 
quite  overthrown  by  your  medicines.  I  ! 
seem  almost  like  a  new  being.  I  can  now, 

I  am  thankful  to  say,  perform  my  work 
without  its  feeling  irksome.  I  take  every  ! 
opportunity  of  recommending  your  system  I 
of  medicine,  and  I  am  confident  I  cannot 
too  strongly  do  so.  I  should  have  written 
to  you  at  an  earlier  date,  but  I  wished  to 
see  whether  the  benefit  I  had  derived 
would  be  permanent. 

I  may  add,  in  proof  that  the  above  is 
not  a  solitary  instance,  that  three  of  my 
friends  have  derived  great  benefit  from 
Medical  Botany,  all  of  whom  had  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  some  of  the  best  advice 
from  physicians. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

i 

F.S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  give  my  | 
name  and  address  to  any  one  wishing  for 
it.  I  should  feel  happy  to  correspond 
with  them  on  the  subject. 


Headington ,  July  1 5th,  1859  (7557). 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  1 
bearing  my  testimony  to  your  system  of  | 
medicine.  Ilad  not  my  wife  been  directed 
to  come  to  you,  I  certainly  must  have 
been  a  dead  man.  I  shall  always  feel  ; 
myself  indebted  to  you,  and  to  Providence 
who  directed  me  to  you. 


Yours, 

T.  Faulkner. 


ON  CONSUMPTION. 


As  regards  consumption,  it  originates 
in  all  latitudes,  from  the  equator,  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  80°,  with  slight 
variations,  to  the  higher  portions  of  the 
temperate  zone,  where  the  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  is  40 \  with  sudden  and  violent 
changes.  The  opinion  long  entertained, 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  cold  and  humid 
climates,  is  founded  on  error.  Far  from 
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this  being  the  case,  the  tables  of  mortality 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  civil 
population,  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
consumption  is  more  prevalent  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  countries.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  rare  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
Siberia,  Iceland,  the  Ferro  Islands,  the 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides.  And 
in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  it  de¬ 
creases  with  the  decrease  of  temperature, 
extensive  data  shows  that  in  northern 
Europe  it  is  most  prevalent  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  that  it  decreases  with  in¬ 
crease  of  elevation  to  a  certain  point.  At 
Marseilles,  on  the  sea-board,  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  is  twenty-five  per  cent.; 
j  at  Oldenburg,  eighty  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  is  thirty  per  cent. ;  at  Hamburg,  forty- 
eight  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  twenty-three 
per  cent.;  while  at  Eschwege,  four  hun- 
!  dred  and  ninety-six  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
I  is  only  twelve  per  cent. ;  and  at  Brotterode, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  less 
than  one  per  cent.  It  is  calculated  that 
in  the  temperate  zone,  within  which  nearly 
all  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  the  globe 
are  located,  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  die  of  this  dreadful  malady.  It 
j  is  uniformly  more  fatal  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  In  England,  the  excess  in 
cities  is  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  greatest  mortality  occurs  from  the 
!  age  of  fifteen  to  thirty. 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  now  ready,  which, 
j  with  the  seven  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
j  are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our 
cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health/’  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser- 
,  vation  of  health  and  life,  without  rexicler- 

il 


ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
tances ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 


VARIETIES. 

To  prevent  Rust. — Melt  together  three  parts 
of  lard  and  one  part  of  resin.  A  very  thin  coat-  | 
ing  will  preserve  ironwork,  such  as  stoves  and 
grates,  from  rusting  during  summer,  even  in  damp 
situations. 

Might  and  Right. — In  all  battles,  if  you  await 
the  issue,  each  fighter  has  prospered  according  to 
his  right.  His  right  and  his  might,  at  the  close 
of  the  account,  are  one  and  the  same.  He  has 
fought  with  all  his  might,  and  in  exact  proportion 
to  all  his  right  he  has  prevailed.  His  very  death 
is  no  victory  over  him:  he  dies,  indeed;  but  his 
work  lives — very  truly  lives.  Fight  on,  brave, 
true  heart,  and  falter  not,  through  dark  fortune 
and  through  bright !  The  cause  thou  tightest  for, 
as  far  as  it  is  true,  no  further,  yet  precisely  so  far, 
is  very  sure  of  victory. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

A  Life- Preserving  Coat. — Some  experiments 
have  been  made  at  the  Mayfield  Baths  with  a 
waterproof  coat,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  Co.  The  coat  contained  a  number  of 
air-tight  compartments,  which  can  be  inflated  by 
the  wearer,  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  When  in  the 
water  the  coat  not  only  supported  the  wearer,  but, 
so  buoyant  was  it,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support 
two  others.  The  coat  is  furnished  with  pockets 
high  above  the  line  which  the  water  reaches,  which 
can  be  filled  with  provisions  and  valuables. — 
Manchester  Gurdian . 

Physiognomy. — The  whole  of  physiognomy  is 
a  self-delusion.  It  is  undeniable  that  certain  j 
habits  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  passion,  will  leave 
pretty  legible  traces  upon  the  countenance;  yet  j 
these  traces  being  so  far  removed  from  the  cause 
as  to  be  only  the  signs  of  some  of  its  effects,  are 
much  too  vague,  too  uncertain,  to  enable  us, 
through  them,  to  form  any  conception  of  that 
cause.  We  wish  to  give  every  one  his  due. 
There  is  much  sublimity  in  some  of  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Lavater ;  but  the  theory  they  support  is, 
in  the  extreme  to  which  he  has  carried  it,  absurd. 
The  universal  instinct  in  mankind  proves  nothing, 
though  Lavater  seems  to  think  otherwise.  W e 
know  those  instincts  are  far  from  being  infallible 
every  man’s  experience  tells  him  of  men  whose 
aspects  are  as  forbidding  as  their  tempers  are 
amiable.  To  be  sure,  the  ill-disposition  might 
once  have  existed;  but,  surely,  it  is  wretchedly 
unjust  to  judge  a  man  by  what,  at  some  indefinite 
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period  of  time,  he  might  have  been,  and  take  no 
notice  of  what  he  is.  Yet  this  is  what  physiog¬ 
nomy  must  ever  do. — Monthly  Magazine. 

Buttermilk  for  the  Complexion. — In  the 
northern  countries,  where  as  yet  the  cosmetics  of 
the  perfumer  are  almost  unknown,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  young  ladies  who  desire  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful  (for  beauty  is  as  much  estimated  in  the  north 
as  in  the  south)  to  bathe  the  face  Avith  buttermilk, 
in  order  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  sun-freckles, 
tan,  &c.  As  buttermilk  is  a  soft,  unctuous  fluid, 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  used  daily  as  a 
lotion,  it  Avould  tend  to  render  the  skin  soft  and 
delicate.  In  France,  especially  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  ladies  rarely  apply  soap  and  Avater  to 
the  face,  but  wash  the  skin  with  butter;  that  is,  a 
little  butter  is  rubbed  over  the  face  with  a  very 
soft  towel,  and  all  trace  of  grease  is  then  removed 
by  a  second  clean,  soft  cloth.  The  French  belles 
are  reputed  throughout  Europe  for  the  beauty  of 
their  skin.  A  favourite  cosmetic  in  Sardinia  is 
Citron  au  lait ,  or  milk  of  lemons  as  we  should 
term  it,  and  Avhich  is  made  thus  : — Rasp  off  the 
peel  of  a  lemon  with  a  nutmeg-grater;  let  the 
raspings  fall  into  a  pint  of  new  milk;  now  cut  the 
lemon  open  and  press  its  juice  into  the  milk. 
After  standing  a  short  time  the  milk  will  curdle; 
the  Avhole  is  then  to  be  strained  through  fine 
muslin.  The  liquid  which  runs  through  is  the 
“  milk  of  lemon  ”  sought  for.  When  used  as  a 
lotion,  its  effect  upon  the  skin  is  similar  to  the 
buttermilk  of  the  north. 

Accomplishments. — No  tAvo  words  are  so  much 
mistaken  and  confounded  Avith  each  other  as  edu¬ 
cation  and  accomplishments.  Call  a  person  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  he 
is  a  very  pattern  of  education  and  superior  wis¬ 
dom.  But  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.  There 
are  many  Avell-educated  persons  Avho  are  not  at 
all  accomplished,  and  there  are  many  Avho  are 
called  accomplished,  who  upon  points  of  general 
information  are  exceedingly  deficient.  Education 
is  of  a  far  superior  order  to  mere  accomplish¬ 
ments.  No  one  can  be  properly  educated  unless 
by  a  process  of  self-culture,  calling  forth  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind;  whereas  accomplishments  are 
of  a  more  mechanical  nature,  and  may  be  attained 
by  comparatively  trifling  exertion.  Music,  dancing, 
singing,  and  numerous  other  accomplishments,  are 
noAv  within  the  reach  of  many;  and  the  fact  of 
their  being  eagerly  sought  after,  proves  that  no 
great  power  of  mind  is  required  in  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  them.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
feAV  exceptions;  but  Avhere  can  Ave  find  a  rule 
without  them  ?  Accomplished  jmung  ladies  have 
been,  frequently,  and  judiciously,  satirised  ;  and 
their  affected  delight  in  being  supposed  deficient 
in  general  knowledge  has  been  held  up  to  merited 
derision.  No  doubt  the  friends  of  the  young  lady 
— who  thought  “cucumbers  grew  in  slices,”  and 
Avho  AVondered  “  what  those  things  were  ”  that 
grew  on  cows’  heads — imagined  her  to  be  a  great 
genius;  and  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  how 
deficient  in  common  sense  some  of  the  great 
geniuses  are.  The  mistake  made  in  confounding 
education  with  accomplishments,  causes  the  former 
to  be  blamed  for  many  of  the  faults  occasioned 
by  the  latter. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
Avhich  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7,  Bridge- 
house-place,  Neivington-causeway,  on  every  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  from  half-past  five  to  ten  o’clock,  and 
on  every  Thursday  morning,  from  nine  to  one 
o’clock. 

G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I., 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 
Birmingham:. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway  •  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


FORD’S 

CELEBRATED  TRXCOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  Avriter  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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“  Human  experience,  which  is  constantly  contradicting  theory,  is  the  great  test  of  truth.” — Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  GLEANER,  No.  47. 

ON  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Pain  often  takes  place,  not  in  the  part 
really  affected  by  disease,  but  in  some 
!  distant  part.  Inflammation  of  the  liver 
or  diaphragm  may  cause  a  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder ;  the  mechanical  irritation 
j  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  produces  pain  at 
i  the  extremity  of  the  urethra ;  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  hip-joint  occasions  pain  in  the 
knee ;  disease  of  the  heart  is  often  atten¬ 
ded  with  pain  running  down  the  left  arm; 
many  headaches  result  from  irritation  of 
the  stomach.  We  call  these  instances  of 
|  indirect  pain.  Some  of  them  admit  of 
!•  no  very  obvious  explanation ;  others  have 
been  ascribed  to  connections  between  the 
sentient  nerves  of  the  two  parts,  u  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  part  really  injured  is 
internal,  and  that  to  which  the  feeling  is 
referred  is  external,  and  both  derive  their 
sentient  nerves  from  the  same  larger 
branches.”  You  will  perceive  that  a  due 
estimation  of  these  sympathetic  pains  is 
j  of  no  small  importance. 

I  may  observe  of  pain  in  general  that 
I  it  is  differently  felt,  or,  at  any  rate, 
differently  complained  of,  by  persons  of 
different  constitutions  and  temperaments. 
There  are  even,  I  fancy,  national  differ¬ 
ences  in  this  respect.  I  have  been  present, 
as  you  may  believe,  at  a  great  number  of 
surgical  operations,  and  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  different  degrees  of  patience  with 
which  the  same  operation  has  been  borne 
by  Irishmen  and  by  Scotchmen.  The 
Irishman,  generally  speaking,  either  feels 
more  acutely,  or  gives  more  free  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  cries  and  exclamations  ; 
the  Scotchman,  on  the  contrary,  most 


commonly  preserves  a  resolute  silence. 
In  complaints  associated  with  lowness  of 
spirits  and  hypochondriacal  feelings,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pain  spoken 
of  often  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
the  eager  attention  that  is  paid  to  it. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  patients  of 
their  suffering  are  always  to  be  received 
with  some  allowance,  and  this  is  some¬ 
times  an  embarrassing  circumstance  in 
practice.  Patients  take  it  ill  if  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  implicitly  credited ;  and 
yet,  if  they  are  not  convinced  that  much 
of  what  they  suffer  depends  on  their 
undue  attention  to  it,  they  will  never  get 
well.  You  will  often  find  that  they  cease 
to  feel  pain — that  is,  they  forget  to  think 
of  their  complaints — when  their  attention 
is  otherwise  strongly  arrested,  as  by  con¬ 
versation  or  by  music. 

The  pain  of  various  painful  diseases 
admits  of  relief,  in  various  degrees,  from 
the  resources  of  medicine.  The  pain  more 
dreadful  and  more  dreaded,  and  so  long 
exacted  in  the  capital  operations  of  sur¬ 
gery  as  the  inevitable  price  of  future 
ease,  or  as  the  instant  ransom  of  life,  has 
happily  found,  in  our  times,  its  specific 
antidote.  By  the  mere  breathing,  for  a 
few  minutes,  of  an  invisible  vapour,  the 
corporeal  sensibility  is  laid  asleep,  and  the 
knife,  the  gorget,  or  the  cautery  executes, 
at  leisure  and  unfelt,  its  terrible  but  salu¬ 
tary  work.  To  charm  ache  with  air  is  no 
longer  the  poet’s  mock.  Half  a  century 
ago  was  this  blessed  invention  suggested 
by  the  sagacious  mind  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy;  but  his  hint  fell  profitless  upon 
our  negligent  ears,  and  the  glory  and  the 
triumph  of  the  discovery  (for  in  such 
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things,  to  proclaim  and  publicly  to  apply 
is  practically  to  discover)  wa3  reserved  for 
our  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The 
safety  as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  this 
application  of  the  vapour  of  ether  or  of 
chloroform  or  (perhaps  I  may  add)  amy- 
lene,  has  now  been  ascertained  by  abundant 
experience.  And  if  we  consider  what  it 
has  done,  and  what  it  promises— the  vast 
amount  of  torturing  pain  which  already 
has  been  spared  to  thousands  of  our  race, 
and  which  countless  generations  yet  un¬ 
born  may  thus  escape ;  and  not  the 
bodily  anguish  only,  but  the  mental 
terrors  of  its  prospect,  and  the  agitating 
recollection  of  its  endurance ;  and  still 
further,  the  improved  chance  of  ultimate 
well-doing  which  the  avoidance  of  so 
severe  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system  is 
believed  to  confer  —  we  shall  scarcely 
deem  the  proposal  extravagant  which  has 
been  made  by  one  of  our  hospital  phy¬ 
sicians,  that  for  so  merciful  a  boon  to 
suffering  humanity,  public  thanksgiving 
should  be  humbly  offered  up  to  Heaven 
in  our  churches. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  closely  a  great  dis¬ 
covery  may  be  approached,  and  yet  be 
missed.  Long  before  its  power  was  used 
to  prevent  the  inflicted  pain  of  surgical 
operations,  the  vapours  of  ether  had  been 
successfully  employed  to  suppress  the 
inbred  sufferings  of  natural  disease.  A 
former  patient  of  mine  told  me  this  story 
of  herself.  She  had  been  sorely  tried,  in 
her  earlier  years,  with  paroxysms  of 
urgent  dyspnoea  (difficulty  of  breathing), 
frequently  recurring,  and  her  life  was 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  After  fruitless 
trials  of  various  other  remedies,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  was  adopted,  with  the 
happiest  result,  under  the  advice  of  a 
physician  of  high  promise,  who  died 
young,  Dr.  Woolcombe  of  Plymouth: — 
About  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sulphuric 
ether  were  poured  into  a  saucer,  which 
was  placed  on  her  lap,  and  over  which 
she  breathed,  as  she  sat  gasping  in  bed, 
with  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapour.  Yery 
soon  a  delightful  sensation  of  tranquillity 
ensued :  she  felt  (I  quote  her  own  words) 
44  as  if  going  to  heaven  in  the  most 
heavenly  way,”  and  presently  she  sank 
back  unconscious.  As  soon  as  this  hap¬ 


pened,  her  husband,  the  late  distinguished 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  T.  Byam  Martin, 
by  whom  the  process  was  managed,  with¬ 
drew  the  shawl,  and  in  a  short  timo  Lady 
Martin  gradually  recovered,  breathing 
calmly.  This  mode  of  quieting  her  attacks 
of  asthma  was  begun  in  1846,  a  few  years 
after  the  publication  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy’s  hint ;  and  it  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  sometimes  twice  in  the  same  1 
day,  for  a  very  considerable  period.  , 
Lady  Martin  survived  the  prediction  of 
her  speedy  death  for  forty-three  years. 

DICKSONIANA: 

A  SERIES  OP  ARTICLES  FROM  DR. 

DICKSONS  WORKS. 

{Continued  from  page  341.) 

More  than  twenty-three  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  Hippocrates  distinctly  an¬ 
nounced  the  unity  of  diseased  action,  j 
saying,  44  the  type  op  all  disease  is  | 
one  and  identical.”  These  are  his 
words;  and  that  is  my  case.  That  is  the  j 
cause  I  am  prepared  to  enter  upon,  with  J 
as  perfect  a  chain  of  positive  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  proof  in  its  support  as  ever  | 
was  offered  to  human  investigation.  What 
Johnson  said  of  the  poets  is  equally  ap-  j 
plicable  to  the  physicians :  44  The  first, 
whoever  they  may  be,  must  take  their  sen-  i 
timents  and  descriptions  immediately  from  [ 
knowledge;  their  descriptions  are  verified  i 
by  every  eye,  and  their  sentiments  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  breast.  Those  whom 
their  fame  invites  to  the  same  studies, 
copy,  partly  them  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority 
as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to 
another.”  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
descriptions  of  disease  in  our  nosological 
systems  have  become  a  mere  tissue  of 
unnatural  division,  not  to  say  of  the 
most  obvious  contradiction,  if  the  words 
in  which  they  be  conveyed  have,  in  many 
instances,  any  meaning  at  all.  What, 
then,  shall  we  say  of  reasoning  founded 
upon  facts  which  are  not  facts — upon 
mere  assumptions  which  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  nature  ? 

The  schools  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the 
eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
great  anatomical  teachers  and  philosophers 
of  the  middle  ages,  knew  not  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  How  wild  were  their 
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theories,  how  fanciful  their  hypotheses, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  of  their 
naming  certain  blood-vessels  arteries  or 
air-vessels ;  tubes  which  you  have  only 
to  wound,  to  see  them  pour  out  the  living 
current  in  jets,  were  for  ages  supposed  to 
contain,  not  blood,  but  air!  What  in¬ 
numerable  fallacies  must  have  entered 
into  reasoning  founded  on  such  premises ! 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  illustrious  Harvey  demon¬ 
strated  the  true  nature  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  through  the  body.  The  more 
immediate  reward  of  his  discovery  was 
calumny,  misrepresentation  and  loss  of 
his  professional  practice.  The  same  college 
of  physicians  who,  in  after  years,  opposed 
the  improvements  of  Montague  and 
Jenner,  made  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
the  subject  of  their  bitterest  satire.  Not 
content  with  slandering  the  character  of 
its  discoverer,  the  more  vile  and  venal 
of  his  medical  brethren,  made  it  a  pretext 
for  declining  to  meet  him  in  consultation. 
Harvey  lived,  nevertheless,  to  neutralise 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  He  became 
successively  the  physician  of  the  first  two 
English  kings  of  the  Stuart  race,  James 
and  Charles. 

The  more  you  can  explain  and  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  any  science,  the  more 
you  will  find  that  science  approach  per¬ 
fection.  The  true  philosopher  has  always 
studied  to  find  out  relations  and  resem¬ 
blances  in  nature,  thus  simplifying  the 
apparently  wonderful.  The  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  have  as  invariably  endeavoured 
to  draw  fine-spun  distinctions  and  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  more  effectually  to  perplex 
and  make  the  most  simple  things  difficult 
of  access.  Any  exposition  of  the  singleness 
of  principle  which  pervades  a  particular 
science,  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  censure 
of  schools  and  colleges.  Nor  will  their 
disciples  always  forgive  you  for  making 
that  easy,  which  they  themselves,  after 
years  of  study,  have  declared  to  he  in¬ 
comprehensible. 

The  most  perfect  system  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  be  that  which  can  reconcile 
and  bring  together  the  greatest  number 
of  facts  that  come  within  the  sphere  of 
the  subject  of  it.  In  this  consists  the 
sole  glory  of  Newton,  whose  discovery 
rests  upon  no  higher  order  of  proof.  I 


How  was  this  discovery  received  on  its 
first  announcement?  Why  authority 
scowled  upon  it,  and  taste  was  disgusted 
with  it,  and  fashion  was  ashamed  of  it, 
and  all  the  beauteous  speculation  of 
former  days  was  cruelly  broken  up  by 
this  new  announcement  of  the  better 
philosophy,  and  scattered  like  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  an  aerial  vision  over  which  the 
past  generations  of  the  world  had  been 
slumbering  their  profound  and  pleasing 
re  very.  For  upwards  of  ten  centuries  had 
the  false  philosophy  of  Aristotle  enslaved 
the  minds  of  civilised  Europe,  thus,  at 
last,  to  perish  and  pass  away;  so  that 
time  itself  is  no  sure  test  of  a  doctrine, 
nor  ages  of  ignorance  any  standard  by 
which  to  measure  a  system.  To  nature, 
eternal  nature,  must  truth  ever  make  her 
first  and  last  appeal.  By  this,  and  this 
only,  am  I  willing  that  the  new  fabric 
of  medicine  which  I  have  presumed  to 
erect  upon  the  ruins  and  reveries  of  the 
past  should  be  tested  and  tried.  Till  the 
world  shall  detect  one  real,  one  indu¬ 
bitable  fact  militating  against  the  views 
I  am  now  about  to  develop,  let  not 
innovation  be  charged  against  me  as  a 
crime.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Boerhaave, 
were  all  innovators  in  their  day,  nay, 
revolutioners  in  physic. 

In  the  higher  powers  of  observation, 
comparison,  comprehension  and  direction, 
termed  mind  or  intellect ,  man  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  above  all  animals;  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  more  immediate  observation 
of  certain  things  around  him,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  excelled  in  some  respects  by 
many.  The  eagle  has  a  finer  and  farther 
sight;  the  hearing  of  the  mole  is  more 
acute;  the  dog  and  the  vulture  distinguish 
odours  wholly  inappreciable  by  him  ;  not 
a  few  of  the  wilder  denizens  of  the  forest 
have  even  a  keener  sense  of  taste  and 
touch.  In  mere  perceptive  power,  then, 
the  beasts  of  the  field  are  in  some  things 
permitted  to  surpass  us,  while  the  sagacity 
of  the  elephant  and  the  dog,  the  courage 
and  emulation  of  the  horse,  the  foresight 
of  the  ant,  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and 
the  social  and  building  habits  of  the 
beaver,  declare  to  us,  however  unpleasing 
the  announcement,  that  others  of  God’s 
creatures  besides  ourselves  possess  the 
elements  at  least  of  that  reason  upon 
which  we  so  highly  pride  ourselves.  To 
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the  greater  degree  of  complexity  (perhaps, 
I  should  rather  say  completeness )  of  his 
cerebral  organisation,  to  his  more  perfect 
development  of  that  source  of  all  rea¬ 
soning  power,  the  brain,  man  assuredly 
owes  this  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  and  force  of  his  reasoning 
faculties. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

( Continued,  from  page  353.) 

You  see,  then,  in  some  circumstances,  a 
symptom  which  you  might  suppose  to  be 
of  but  little  moment  may,  in  reality,  be 
of  great  importance;  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sickness  may  tell  a  great  deal 
about  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease 
of  the  brain.  But  there  is  another  symp¬ 
tom  of  disorder  of  the  brain  so  serious 
that  you  are  not  likely  ever  to  overlook 
it,  but  concerning  which  I  will  say  a  few 
words,  to  prevent  you,  if  possible,  from 
being  too  much  alarmed  at  its  occurrence, 
and  from  speaking  and  acting  as  if  it 
left  but  very  little  hope  of  a  child’s 
recovery.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you 
have  seen  a  baby  in  fits,  and  a  very  sad 
sight  it  is  indeed :  the  pretty  little  face 
all  distorted  and  livid ;  the  eyes  rolling 
or  squinting  frightfully;  the  hands 
clenched ;  the  arms  bent ;  the  legs  drawm 
up ;  the  body  arched  backwards  and  all 
the  limbs  twitching  violently ;  while  the 
child  is  insensible  and  cannot  see,  cannot 
swallow,  cannot  move  of  its  own  accord ; 
at  length  in  a  minute,  or  five  or  ten 
minutes,  or  an  hour,  or  more,  the  fit 
ceases,  sometimes  by  degrees,  sometimes 
all  at  once ;  the  child  fetching  a  deep 
sigh  and  then  lying  quiet  and  pale,  with 
all  its  limbs  relaxed,  as  if  in  a  faint,  from 
which  it  passes  into  sleep  and  some  hours 
after  seems  pretty  well ;  or  it  may  be, 
when  the  fit  subsides  and  the  limbs  be¬ 
come  relaxed,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
have  been  so  tired  out  by  their  violent 
movements,  that  they  can  work  no  more 
for  the  present ;  the  heart  stands  still ; 
the  chest  is  not  raised  to  draw  in  air 
again  into  the  lungs,  and  the  baby  dies — 
dies,  not  because  any  part  has  been  spoilt 
for  its  work,  but  because  the  whole  frame 
is  exhausted,  and  its  movements  stand 
still,  just  as  a  watch  stops  for  want  of 
winding  up.  Sometimes  a  fit  comes  on 


from  a  sudden  cause  and  kills  a  baby  that 
seemed  before  quite  well ;  sometimes  the 
child  has  been  long  ailing,  and  while  thus 
out  of  health,  has  fits  daily,  or  several 
times  a  day,  for  weeks  together :  some¬ 
times  fits  occur  with  violence,  and  after 
having  recurred  two  or  three  times  in  a 
single  day,  you  find  that  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  has  come  on,  and  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  rash,  the  fits  quite  cease.  At  other 
times  after  long  illness,  fits  come  on  when 
the  child  is  very  weak,  and  their  occur¬ 
rence  is  soon  followed  by  death ;  or, 
again,  after  the  signs  of  disorder  of  the 
brain  have  beem  present  for  days,  convul¬ 
sions  occur,  and  are  followed  by  very 
marked  worsening  of  the  child’s  condition, 
who  becomes  more  stupid  than  before  or 
swallows  less  well,  or  loses  the  power  over 
one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  body,  and 
usually  dies  before  many  days  more  have 
passed.  Now  all  these  various  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  fits  take  place  in  early 
life,  and  the  various  conditions  which 
follow  their  occurrence,  show  plainly 
enough  that  the  meaning,  so  to  say,  of 
a  fit  is  very  different  in  different  cases. 

A  fit  shows  that  the  brain  has  been 
disturbed  in  the  quiet  performance  of  its 
duties,  but,  taken  alone,  it  shows  nothing 
more.  The  disturbance  may  depend  on 
some  sudden  fright  which  the  child  had, 
and  then  it  will  most  likely  soon  pass 
away,  and  when  the  fit  is  over,  the  danger 
will  be  over  too ;  or  it  may  depend  on 
the  teeth  pressing  against  the  gums,  and 
causing  pain,  so  much  pain,  that  at  last  f 
it  disorders  the  brain,  and  the  baby  has  j 
a  fit.  If  the  fits  come  on  at  the  end  of 
a  long  illness,  they  show  that  the  brain, 
in  common  with  all  other  parts,  is  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  that  disorder  of  the  brain 
shows  itself  by  fits,  just  as  disorder  of 
the  lungs  shows  itself  by  cough,  or  rapid 
breathing ;  while  if  they  come  on  in  the 
course  of  some  disease  of  the  brain  itself, 
they  are  a  proof  that  the  disease  is  ad¬ 
vancing,  that  the  child  is  growing  worse 
instead  of  better. 

Time  and  attention  will  bring  expe¬ 
rience  with  them,  and  you  will  learn  by 
degrees  to  distinguish  the  meaning  of 
fits,  in  different  children,  and  in  different 
circumstances.  What  I  wish  now  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  is,  that  the  meaning  differs 
widely  in  different  cases,  and  that  you 
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judge  of  it  by  the  nature  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  have  gone  before,  and  of  those 
which  have  come  after  the  fit,  as  well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  fit  itself.  Now 
when  a  fit  depends  upon  some  disease 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  brain,  it 
generally  happens  that  both  sides  of  the 
body  are  not  equally  affected  by  it,  but 
that  one  leg  and  arm,  or  perhaps  one  arm 
alone,  is  twitching  and  struggling,  while 
the  other  side  of  the  body  remains  quite 
still,  or  is  disturbed  much  less,  being 
affected  after  the  other,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  that  side  of  the  body  ceasing 
sooner.  After  the  fit  is  over,  too,  the 
side  which  was  most  affected  is  always 
comparatively  useless,  or  even  altogether 
powerless ;  the  limbs,  however,  not  being 
supple  and  easily  bent  in  all  directions, 
but  the  joints  being  contracted;  the  arm, 
for  instance,  stiffly  bent,  and  the  fingers 
drawn  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Now 
symptoms  such  as  these  always  show  the 
character  of  a  fit  to  be  more  serious,  its 
causes  to  be  less  capable  of  cure,  than 
when  it  affects  both  sides  equally,  when 
it  leaves  both  sides  unpalsied,  and  the 
limbs  uncontracted,  and  when  conscious¬ 
ness  returns  immediately  or  speedily  after 
the  fit  has  ceased.  Fits,  however,  do  not 
often  occur  at  an  early  period  of  any  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  brain,  but  usually  take  place 
after  other  symptoms  have  shown  them¬ 
selves,  for  many  days,  such  as  might  cause 
you  to  fear  what  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
order  is.  Fretfulness,  with  drowsiness, 
and  yet  with  unquiet,  uneasy  sleep,  dis¬ 
like  to  the  light,  not  shown,  perhaps,  by 
actual  complaints,  but  by  the  half-shut 
eyes,  and  the  face  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  are  some  of  the  earliest  signs,  which, 
even  with  slight  attention,  will  attract 
your  notice.  Headache,  and  heat  of  head, 
or  dizziness,  which  makes  the  child  stum¬ 
ble  as  it  walks,  or  cry  in  alarm  if  moved 
from  one  person’s  arms  to  those  of  ano¬ 
ther,  may  also  be  observed;  and  when, 
with  these  signs,  there  are  sickness  and 
vomiting,  and  a  confined  state  of  the 
bowels,  these  are  all  evidences  of  disease 
of  the  head,  which  will  leave  little  doubt, 
should  a  fit  afterwards  occur,  but  that  it 
is  the  proof  of  incurable  mischief  having 
been  done. 

As  disease  of  the  brain  goes  on,  the 
child  will  sleep  more,  perhaps  still  un¬ 


easily,  or  it  may  be  a  deep,  sound  sleep, 
which  seems  as  if  it  must  be  a  great  bles¬ 
sing  to  the  suffering  little  one;  but,  if  you 
watch  it,  you  will  find  that  from  this  ! 
sleep  the  awaking  is  imperfect,  the  eyes 
are  opened  drowsily,  and  the  large,  dark 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  grown  to  twice  the 
size  it  used  to  be,  and  becomes  no  smaller, 
or  very  little  smaller,  when  light  is  let 
into  the  room.  Now  and  then,  too,  there 
is  a  slight  cast  in  the  eye,  or  it  may  be  a 
constant  squint,  or  even,  if  not,  the  child 
sometimes  appears  to  see,  and  then  you 
doubt,  a  few  hours  after,  whether  its  sight 
is  not  altogether  gone ;  and  a  fit  comes 
on  now,  or  perhaps  having  occurred  before, 
comes  on  again,  and  tells  the  doctor,  and 
tells  you  too,  if  you  have  watched  the 
child  intelligently,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  hope  now,  that  mischief  has  been  done 
beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  cure; 
that  life  is  drawing  to  an  end,  that  con¬ 
sciousness  will  not  come  back  here,  but 
that  when  the  babe  wakes  up  it  will  be 
in  that  happy  place  where  it  will  have  no 
more  pain,  no  more  crying,  and  to  which, 
in  a  few  short  years,  it  will  welcome  you, 
if,  having  done  your  duty  to  it  in  the 
days  of  its  suffering,  you  may  be  found 
worthy  to  hear  from  your  Saviour’s  lips 
the  blessing:  “Inasmuch  as  you  did  it 
to  the  least  one  of  these,  you  did  it 
unto  me.” 

I  have  said  thus  much  about  con¬ 
vulsions  in  children,  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  thoroughly  why  it  is 
that  they  are  not  always  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way;  why  sometimes  they 
are  not  to  be  treated  at  all,  but  that,  sad 
as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon,  it  may,  in 
some  instances,  show  the  doctor’s  wisdom, 
when  he  says  to  you,  “  If  fits  should 
come  on,  you  must  do  nothing.”  On  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence  of  a  fit, 
indeed,  in  a  child  previously  healthy,  or 
who  had  not  long  been  ailing,  you  may, 
with  safety,  and  often  with  benefit,  place 
the  child  in  a  hot  bath,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  dash  cold  water  on  its  face,  or 
pour  cold  water  upon  its  head. 

(  To  be  continued .) 

He  has  escaped  somewhat  of  the  smitings  of 
this  single- stick  world,  who,  when  he  hears 
knuckles  at  his  postern,  can  throw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  like  a  king  upon  his  throne,  and 
without  a  qualm  of  the  heart,  cry — “  Come  in  !” 
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PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

WAKEROBIN  (Arum  Maculatum.) 
Description. — This  is  a  perennial  plant. 
The  leaves  appear  early  in  the  spring,  arc 
of  a  deep  green,  spotted  with  purple, 
irregular  spots,  and  halberd-shaped ;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  leaf-stalks  are  sheaths 
which  are  of  a  pink  colour.  The  inside 
of  the  calyx  is  of  a  lighter- green.  The 
club,  inside,  is  of  a  pinky-purple.  The 
root  is  of  a  light-brownish  yellow,  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  sending  forth  a 
great  number  of  single  fibres. 

It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

It  is  very  common  throughout  England 
on  hedge-banks,  and  in  groves  and 
thickets. 

To  colour  this  plant. — For  the  leaves, 
gamboge  and  Prussian  blue,  and  for 
light  part  of  calyx,  make  a  light  wash 
by  adding  water  to  the  former ;  root, 
burnt  umber,  made  light  with  water, 
purple,  lake  and  Prussian  blue,  more 
lake  to  make  it  pinky ;  the  sheath,  at 
bottom  of  leaf-stalks,  a  wash  of  light 
lake. 

Medicinal  qualities. — It  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  when  in  a  green  state,  much 
of  which  property  is  lost  by  evaporation. 
It  is  good  for  coughs  and  debilitated 
stomachs.  The  root  should  be  powdered 
and  taken  in  honey  or  preserve.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  of  its  stimulating 
properties,  it  may  be  used  as  a  conserve, 
by  mixing  half  a  pound  of  the  green 
root  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  good 
sugar  beaten  well  up  in  a  mortar.  One 
teaspoonful  for  a  dose. 

ON  DIABETES. 

When  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  and 
passed  is  permanently  too  great,  when 
it  is  constantly  running  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  system,  the  patient  is  commonly 
said  to  have  diabetes ;  but  it  is  not  every 
case  of  excessive  flow  of  urine  that  deserves 
to  be  called  diabetes.  Great  quantities  of 
aqueous  fluid  are  passed  by  hysterical  and 
nervous  patients;  we  all  make  more  water 
in  cold  weather  than  in  warm ;  the 
functions  of  the  skin  and  the  kidney, 
compensating  each  the  occasional  defect 
of  the  other.  Certain  medicines  and 
articles  of  diet,  are  also  well  known  to 


cause  a  temporary  excess  in  the  amount 
of  urine  secreted.  In  fact,  although  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  is  the  most 
obvious  and  striking  symptom  of  diabetes, 
its  definite  and  characteristic  symptom 
is  a  most  remarkable  change  in  the 
quality  of  that  liquid,  in  its  becoming  jj 
loaded  with  sugar.  You  will  find,  indeed, 
two  species  of  diabetes  mentioned  by 
many  authors,  the  diabetes  insipidus,  and 
the  diabetes  mellitus.  The  former  term, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

If  it  refer  merely  to  an  unnatural  abun¬ 
dance  of  urine,  not  otherwise  differing 
in  its  composition  from  healthy  urine 
than  in  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  by  calling  such  a  state  diabetes, 
we  link  together  in  the  same  genus  two 
essentially  different  conditions.  In  true 
diabetes,  the  urine  is  never  without  sugar, 
the  quantity  may,  indeed,  be  small,  and 
it  may  not  be  sensible  to  that  coarse  test 
the  taste ;  but  modern  observers  almost 
all  agree  in  rejecting  any  species  of 
diabetes  in  which  the  urine  is  not  at  all 
saccharine.  This  condition  of  the  urine 
was  first  described  in  1684  by  our  learned 
countryman  Dr.  Willis.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  diabetic  urine  differ  strik¬ 
ingly,  in  many  particulars,  from  those 
of  the  urine  in  health ;  its  chemical  quali¬ 
ties  differ  strikingly  too,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  but  it  is  in  one  particular  only. 
Fortunately  no  extraordinary  skill  is 
required  to  recognise  the  morbid  secretion. 
Diabetic  urine  is  commonly  light-coloured  f 
and  transparent,  of  a  pale  straw  or  greenish 
tint.  Being  so  copious,  it  rarely  exhibits 
any  visible  lithates  (stony  matters).  Its 
odour  is  peculiar ;  according  to  Dr.  Prout, 
the  scent  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
sweet  hay,  or  that  of  milk,  but  to  our 
nose  it  is  more  like  the  faint  smell  of 
apples,  or  rather  of  an  apple  chamber; 
its  taste  is  more  or  less  decidedly  sweet. 
Notwithstanding  its  limpid  and  aqueous 
appearance,  diabetic  urine  is  remarkably 
heavy.  When  boiled  in  a  test-tube  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  liquor  potassae,  it 
assumes  a  claret  colour  of  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  present.  This  is  called  Moore's  test. 

Its  delicacy  may  be  increased  by  first 
adding  a  drop  or  two  of  liquor  potassae 
to  the  urine,  so  as  to  make  it  slightly 
alkaline,  and  then  decolourising  it  by 
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the  further  addition  of  animal  charcoal, 
and  by  filtration  through  paper. 

Yest,  again,  furnishes  a  ready  and  an 
easy  test  of  saccharine  urine.  Invert  a 
test-tube  filled  with  urine,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  yest  has  been  added, 
into  a  saucer  also  containing  urine.  In  a 
warm  room,  fermentation,  if  sugar  be 
present,  will  soon  commence,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  rising  in  the  tube  will  depress 
the  upper  surface  of  the  urine.  It  was 
long  believed  that  the  quantity  of  urea 
in  diabetic  urine  was  reduced  much  below 
the  natural  standard,  and  that  the  sugar 
was  somehow  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  urea.  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  earlier  re¬ 
searches,  always  detected  a  little,  and  but 
a  little,  of  this  peculiar  principle.  Later 
observations  have  shown,  however,  that 
the  urea  is  not  so  scanty ;  nay,  that  it  is 
generally  as  abundant  as  in  the  urine  of 
health,  and  sometimes  even  more  so.  The 
presence  of  the  sugar  conceals  the  urea — 
interferes  with  the  action  of  the  ordinary 
tests  of  that  substance.  By  certain  modes 
of  procedure,  which  we  need  not  stop  to 
describe,  the  urea  may  readily  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  is  often  found  to  be  rather 
excessive  than  deficient.  The  usual  saline 
matters  belonging  to  healthy  urine  are 
present  also  in  that  of  diabetic  persons, 
and  in  the  same  relative  proportions ; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  their  absolute 
amount,  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquid, 
is  very  much  diminished.  In  short,  the 
only  essential  deviation  from  the  standard 
chemical  constitution  of  the  urine  is,  that 
it  holds  in  solution  a  quantity  of  sugar. 
This  explains  its  peculiar  odour,  its  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  perhaps  its  excessive  quantity. 
It  accounts  also  for  another  very  charac¬ 
teristic  property  of  diabetic  urine:  I  mean 
its  high  specific  gravity.  In  general,  you 
know,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  quantity 
secreted  in  a  given  time;  the  more  copious 
and  dilute  it  is,  the  lighter  it  is.  But  in 
diabetes,  so  strong  is  the  saccharine  im¬ 
pregnation,  that  the  specific  gravity  more 
than  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  liquid  secreted.  The  specific 
gravity  of  diabetic  urine  is  always  much 
higher  than  that  of  healthy  urine. 

The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  and 
voided  is  sometimes  enormous,  far  more 
than  could  be  supplied  by  the  quantity  of 


fluid  taken  as  drink,  although  that,  as 
shall  be  presently  explained,  is  excessive 
too.  A  healthy  person  passes  from  one 
to  three  or  four  pints  of  urine  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  quantity,  however,  is 
liable  to  considerable  variation,  perhaps 
the  average  may  be  safely  laid  at  about 
forty  ounces,  but  patients  in  diabetes  will 
void  forty  pints  in  the  same  time.  I  have 
myself  known  twenty-six ;  thirteen  or 
fourteen  are  not  uncommon ;  and  cases  are 
recorded,  by  writers  of  credit  and  vera¬ 
city,  in  which  seventy  pints  were  passed 
daily.  Nay,  one  Italian  author  declares 
that  two  hundred  pints  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  in  that  time. 

The  saccharine  matter  thus  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  in  its  solid  form  by 
evaporating  the  urine.  I  have  seen  large 
flat  cakes  of  beautifully  crystallised  dia¬ 
betic  sugar.  It  differs  somewhat  from 
common  sugar,  the  produce  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
sugar  of  grapes.  This  kind  of  sugar, 
which  may  also  be  produced  artificially 
from  starch,  chemists  have  named  glucose. 
By  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water,  a 
thick  sirup  is  procured,  resembling  trea¬ 
cle  ;  but  Dr.  M’lntyre,  who  has  presented 
to  an  hospital  museum  some  very  perfect 
specimens  of  this  sugar,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Blandford,  informs  me,  that  to  get  it  well 
crystallised,  the  evaporation  in  a  steam- 
bath  should  be  stopped  while  the  urine  is 
still  of  thin  consistence.  It  may  be  quickly 
reduced  to  one  half,  perhaps,  of  its 
original  quantity.  Then  it  should  be  set 
aside  in  shallow  plates,  and  in  the  course 
of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  sugar  will 
be  deposited  in  an  irregularly  crystalline 
mass. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

THE  CASE  OF  SMETHURST. 

ASTOUNDING  CIRCUMSTANCES  AND 
ADMISSIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LEGALLY 
QUALIFIED  FACULTY. 

We  give  the  following  from  the  Times  of 
Thursday,  November  17th  : — 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
communicating  the  grant  of  a  free  pardon 
to  Smethurst,  so  far  as  the  alleged  murder 
of  Isabella  Banks  is  concerned : — 
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Whitehall ,  Nov.  15,  1859. 

<c  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lord- 
ships  further  report  of  the  1 8th  ult.,  on 
the  case  of  Thomas  Smethurst,  who  was 
convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
in  August  last  of  murder,  and  sentenced 
to  death. 

“  As  your  Lordship  suggests  in  that 
report  that  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  judgment  of  medical  and  scientific 
persons  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  appearances  of  the  deceased 
Isabella  Banks,  and  the  result  of  the 
analysis,  X  have  sent  the  evidence,  your 
Lordship’s  reports,  and  all  the  papers 
bearing  upon  the  medical  points  of  the 
case,  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  from  whom 
I  have  received  a  letter,  of  which  I  enclose 
you  a  copy,  and  who  is  of  opinion  that, 
although  the  facts  are  full  of  suspicion 
against  Smethurst,  there  is  not  absolute 
and  complete  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

fi  After  a  very  careful  and  anxious 
consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  this  very 
peculiar  case,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  there  is  sufficient  doubt  of 
the  prisoner’s  guilt  to  render  it  my  duty 
to  advise  the  grant  to  him  of  a  free 
pardon,  which  will  be  restricted  to  the 
particular  offence  of  which  he  stands 
convicted ;  it  being  my  intention  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  prosecution  against  him  for 
bigamy. 

“The  necessity  which  I  have  felt  for 
advising  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  free 
pardon  in  this  case  has  not,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  arisen  from  any  defect  in  the 
constitution  or  proceedings  of  our  criminal 
tribunals.  It  has  arisen  from  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  medical  science,  and  from  the 
fallibility  of  judgment,  in  an  obscure 
malady,  even  of  skilful  and  experienced 
medical  practitioners. 

“  I  have,  &c., 

“  Gr.  0.  Lewis. 

“  The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  &c.” 


If  there  be  any  one  thing  required 
beyond  what  Dr.  Coffin  has  written,  or 
spoken  from  the  rostrum,  beyond  what 
Byron  has  said,  Dickson, in  his  “Fallacies 
of  the  Faculty,”  has  stated,  and  medical 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  pro¬ 


fession  have  been  obliged  to  confess,*  it  is 
the  union  of  the  admissions  and  assertions 
contained  in  the  above  article,  and  its 
concluding  quotation,  emanating  from  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
Bart,  M.P.,  and  present  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  the  weight  of  whose 
opinion,  from  his  known  talents,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  great  and  preponderating, 
who  plainly  states  that  “  the  necessity  he 
has  felt  for  advising  Her  Majesty  to  grant 
a  free  pardon  arises  from  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  medical  science,  and  from  the 
fallibility  of  judgment  in  an  obscure 
malady,  even  of  skilful  and  experienced 
medical  practitioners.  What  an  as¬ 
sertion  for  one  in  authority,  nay,  in  the 
highest  authority,  to  be  compelled  to 
make ! ! 

“Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askalon.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !” 

But  we  will  tell  it  in  London  to  all  we 
are  in  connexion  with,  and  publish  it  to 
the  world,  that  the  Right  Honorable  Home 
Secretary  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
testimony  in  corroboration  of  all  that  Dr. 
Coffin,  Dr.  Dickson,  and  a  host  of  others 
have  written,  upon  the  imperfection  of 
medical  science,  as  professed  and  practised 
by  far  the  greater  majority  of  medical  men  j 
of  the  highest  grade  and  greatest  skill, 
and  has  declared  the  fallibility  of  their 
judgment.  Shades  of  Harvey,  Montague, 
Jenner,  descend!  and  if  anything  can  add 
to  your  happiness  it  must  be  this;  and 
were  we  converts  to  the  Machiavelian 
doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 

*  Dr.  Waterhouse  states,  “  I  am  disgusted  with 
learned  quackery.”  Dr.  Baillie  writes,  “  I  have 
no  faith  in  physic,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  I 
have  not  killed  more  than  I  have  cured.”  The 
learned  Dr.  Johnson  declared  it  to  be  his  most 
conscientious  opinion,  that  if  there  were  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary  man-midwife, 
chemist,  druggist  or  drug  in  the  world,  there  would 
be  less  mortality  among  mankind  than  there  is 
now.  The  illustrious  Frank  honestly  declares 
that  thousands  are  annually  slaughtered  in  the 
quiet  sickroom.  And  all  these,  and  a  host  of 
others,  are  living  facts  to  this  day;  for,  in  1850, 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  completely  abandoned  every 
one  of  the  more  prominent  measures  on  which  he 
had,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  very  particularly 
plumed  himself.*  What  an  incredible  amount  of 
suffering  must  he  have  caused  his  fellow  creatures 
during  those  thirty  years  of  wrong  practice. 


*  See  Dr.  Dickson’s  “  Destructive  Art  of 
Healing,”  page  12. 
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Smethurst  deserves  indeed  a  free  pardon, 
for  his  case  is  the  cause  of  the  high  cor¬ 
roboration  of  all  that  the  medical  dissenters 
have  written  upon  the  imperfection  of 
medical  science  and  fallibility  of  its  diplo¬ 
matised  registered  practitioners.  By  the 
by,  may  we  enquire  what  the  Right  FI  onor- 
able  Home  Secretary  thought,  or  what  was 
his  opinion,  when  he  voted  in  favour  of  the 
late  Medical  Bill,  that  concocted  abortion 
of  the  learning,  common  sense,  and  erudition 
of  its  promoters  and  supporters  ?  Has  he 
recently  become  a  convert  to  the  generally 
unerring  laws  of  nature  and  her  health- 
bestowing  herbaceous  medicines  ?  If  so, 
he  has  added  a  fresh  chaplet  to  his  brow, 
which  will  bloom  when  all  the  others  fade, 
and  we,  as  fellow  creatures,  most  heartily 
applaud  him. 

And  now,  ye  medical  men,  both  of  the 
highest  standing  and  of  the  latest  diplo¬ 
matising  and  registering — those  who  have 
and  do  support  the  shameful  monopoly  of 
administering  medicines,  and  deem  it 
right  and  proper  to  give  mercury,  arsenic, 
iodine,  antimony,  and  other  death-dealing 
substances,  to  cure  and  eradicate  disease, 
with  what  success  let  a  Bailiie,  a  John¬ 
son,  a  Frank,  &c.,  &c.,  teach  you,  as  well 
as  a  reference  to  your  own  experience  in 
allopathic  treatment — ye  that,  in  the  hopes 
of  perpetuating  this  monopoly,  supported 
the  late  iniquitous  and  restrictive  Bill — 
what  does  all  your  science  amount  to? — 
imperfection  !  What  have  your  skill  and 
experience  taught  you? — fallibility.  And 
notwithstanding  days,  months,  years  hav¬ 
ing  been  spent  in  scientific  research,  how 
much  nearer  are  you  in  the  absolute 
curing  of  disease  than  your  learned  body 
were  in  the  time  when  the  long  pole  of 
the  barber-surgeon  graced  the  door  of  the 
medical  practitioner?  We  answer,  No 
nearer.  Ye  have  placed  yourselves  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  dog  in  the  fable 
of  “the  dog  and  the  manger,”  with  which 
we  are  ail  so  familiar :  he  could  not  eat 
the  hay  himself,  nor  would  he  let  the 
ox  eat  it.  Ye  fail  to  cure  disease,  nor 
will  ye,  if  possible,  allow  others  to  do  it. 
Ye  have  discarded  the  sanatory,  life- 
giving  herbs  of  the  field  for  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  crucible;  ye  have  subjected 
every  part  of  the  human  frame  to  micro¬ 
scopic  investigation ;  ye  have  analysed, 
and  re-analysed,  and  what  has  been  and 


is  the  result  of  all  your  labours  as  to  the 
cure  of  disease? — uncertainty,  imperfec¬ 
tion,  and  fallibility.  If  indefatigable  ex¬ 
ertions,  learning  and  laborious  investiga¬ 
tion  ensure  success,  ye  deserve  it.  The 
only  prevention  was  and  is,  that  ye 
took  the  wrong  path,  and  thus  missed 
it ;  whilst  we,  the  practitioners  of  Dr. 
Coffin’s  Medico-Botanic  system  of  me¬ 
dicine  have  flown  to  Nature  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  guide  our  practice.  And 
what  have  been  the  results?  Why,  cures 
upon  cures,  even  when  ye  have  given  up 
the  cases  as  hopeless. 

Now,  a  few  words  to  our  readers  and 
the  public  in  general.  Physicians,  surgeons 
and  registered  medical  men,  being  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  government,  have  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  a  certain  position,  and  the  public, 
who  very  rarely  think  for  themselves, 
take  for  granted  whatever  fallacious  obser¬ 
vations,  advice  and  directions  made  and 
given  by  them  as  correct  and  true.  The 
majority  of  the  public  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  conformation  of  the  human  body ; 
they  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
anatomy  or  physiology,  consequently,  any¬ 
thing  said  by  a  young  or  ignorant  diplo¬ 
matised  practitioner  is  assented  to  by 
those  more  ignorant  than  himself.  We, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  most  earnestly 
advise  every  one  to  become  generally 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the 
bodily  fabric,  its  several  organs,  and  the 
functions  they  perform ;  and  study  the 
qualities  and  virtues  of  those  herbal 
remedies  so  liberally  furnished  by  nature, 
concocted,  not  in  the  crucible  of  the 
chemist,  but  in  her  great  laboratory,  and 
ready  to  your  hands,  wherewith  you  may 
safely  prescribe  for  and  cure  yourselves 
without  calling  in  the  aid  or  advice  of 
diplomatised  imperfection  and  fallibility. 

FORMATION  AND  GROWTFI  OF 

BONES. 

( Continued  from  page  246.) 

We  have  further  to  understand,  that  if 
there  be  any  doubt  of  the  sensibility  of  a 
bone,  it  is  only  when  it  is  in  health ;  for 
when  inflamed,  it  becomes  exquisitely 
sensible.  When  the  texture  of  a  bone  is 
loosened  by  inflammation,  its  feeling  is 
roused ;  and  the  hidden  sensibility  of  the 
bone  rises  up  like  a  new  property  of  its  na¬ 
ture  :  and  as  the  eye,  the  skin,  and  all  feeb 
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ing  parts,  have  their  sensibility  increased 
by  disease,  the  bones,  ligaments,  bursas,  and 
all  the  parts  whose  feeling,  during  health, 
is  obscure  and  hardly  known,  are  roused 
to  a  degree  of  sensibility  far  surpassing 
the  soft  parts.  The  wound  of  a  joint  is 
indeed  less  painful  at  first,  but  when  the 
inflammation  comes,  its  sensibility  is  raised 
to  a  dreadful  degree;  the  patient  crying 
out  with  anguish.  No  pains  are  equal 
to  those  which  belong  to  the  bones  and 
joints. 

Ossification  is  a  process  which,  at  first, 
appears  so  rapid,  that  we  should  expect  it 
to  be  soon  complete;  but  it  becomes  in 
the  end  a  slow  and  difficult  process.  It 
is  rapid  at  first ;  it  advances  slowly  after 
birth;  it  is  not  completed  till  the  twentieth 
year ;  it  is  forwarded  by  health  and 
strength,  retarded  by  weakness  and  disease. 
In  scrofula  it  is  imperfect,  because  there 
is  an  imperfect  assimilation  of  food,  and 
the  earth  of  bone  is  not  furnished  or  not 
secreted  into  the  bone ;  and  so  children 
become  rickety,  when  the  bones  soften 
and  swell  at  their  heads,  and  bend  under 
the  weight  of  the  body.  And  why  should 
we  be  surprised,  that  carelessness  of  food 
or  clothing,  bad  air,  or  languid  health, 
should  cause  that  dreadful  disease,  when 
more  or  less  heat,  during  the  incubation 
of  a  chick,  prevents  the  growth  of  its 
bones ;  when  the  sickness  of  a  creature, 
during  our  experiments,  protracts  the 
growth  of  callus ;  when,  in  the  accidents 
of  pregnancy,  of  profuse  suppuration,  or 
of  languid  health,  the  knitting  of  broken 
bones  is  delayed,  or  prevented  quite  ? 

This  process,  so  difficult  and  slow,  is 
assisted  by  every  provision  of  nature. 
The  progress  of  the  whole  is  slow,  that  so 
long  as  the  body  increases  in  stature,  the 
bones  also  may  grow;  but  it  is  assisted  in 
the  individual  parts,  where  some  are  slow, 
some  rapid  in  their  growth,  some  delayed, 
as  the  heads  of  joints,  that  their  bones 
may  be  allowed  to  extend,  and  others 
hastened,  as  the  pelvis,  that  it  may  acquire 
its  perfect  size  early  in  life.  Ossification 
is  assisted  by  the  softness  of  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  bed  in  which  the  bone  is  formed;  by 
those  large  and  permeable  vessels  which 
carry  easily  the  grosser  parts  of  the  blood ; 
by  a  quick  and  powerful  absorption,  which 
all  along  is  modelling  the  bone  ;  and,  most 
of  all,  by  being  formed  in  detached  points, 


multiplied  and  crowded  together,  wher¬ 
ever  much  bone  is  required. 

We  have  understood  that  the  bones 
of  the  head  have  membranes  as  their 
substitutes,  as  the  long  bones  have  car¬ 
tilage.  The  ossification,  for  example,  of 
the  frontal  or  parietal  bone  begins  in  a 
point;  a  few  delicate  meshes  of  bony 
matter  are  formed  in  the  interstices  of  the 
membrane.  The  membrane  is  by  this 
means  split  into  two  other  membranes  we 
afterwards  recognise  under  the  names  of 
pericranium  and  dura  mater. 

It  is  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  that  ossi¬ 
fication  goes  from  one  or  more  central 
points,  and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the 
radii  of  other  ossifying  points,  or  meet 
the  edges  of  the  next  bone.  The  thick 
round  bones  which  form  the  wrist  and 
foot  have  one  ossification  in  their  centre, 
which  is  bounded  by  cartilage  all  round. 
The  processes  are  often  distinct  ossifications 
joined  to  the  bones,  like  their  heads,  and 
slowly  consolidated  with  them  into  firm 
bones. 

In  the  original  cartilage  of  the  long 
bones,  there  is  no  hollow,  nor  cavity;  it 
is  all  one  solid  mass.  When  the  ossi¬ 
fication  first  appears,  the  cavity  of  the 
bone  also  begins,  and  extends  with  the 
ossification :  at  first  the  cavity  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  ex¬ 
tends  very  slowly  towards  the  ends.  This 
cavity,  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  is  at 
first  smooth,  covered  with  an  internal 
membrane,  containing  the  trunks  and 
branchings  of  the  nutritious  vessels,  which 
enter  by  a  great  hole,  in  the  middle  of  the 
bone;  and  the  cavity  is  traversed  with 
divisions  of  its  lining  membrane,  which, 
like  a  net-work  of  partitions,  conduct  its 
branches  to  all  parts  of  the  internal  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bone ;  and  its  nets,  or  meshes, 
are  filled  with  a  reddish  and  serous  fluid 
in  the  young  bone,  but  secrete  and  con¬ 
tain  a  perfect  marrow  in  the  adult  bone. 

The  whole  substance  of  a  bone  is  not 
only  fibrous,  as  appears  outwardly,  but  is  , 
truly  lamellated,  consisting  of  many  dis¬ 
tinct  and  delicate  plates  of  bone,  which 
lie  over  each  other,  in  regular  order,  and 
might  suggest  the  notion  of  successive 
ossification  of  the  periosteum  forming  the 
bone.  These  lamellae,  or  plates,  are  more 
condensed  and  firm  towards  the  outer 
surface,  and  are  more  loose,  separate,  and 
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spongy  towards  the  internal  surface  of 
the  bone;  and  it  is  easily  seen,  during  the 
growth  of  a  young  hone,  that  the  inner 
and  more  delicate  plates  are  separating 
from  the  walls  of  the  bone,  and  receding 
towards  its  cavity:  and  these  plates, being 
again  crossed  by  small  bony  partitions, 
form  a  net-work,  or  spongy  mass,  which 
fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the  bone.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  the  cavity  is  small, 
the  walls  thick,  and  having  all  their  bony 
plates,  the  cells  of  net-work  few  and 
large ;  but  towards  the  ends,  the  bones 
swell  out,  the  cavity  also  is  large;  but  it 
is  not  like  that  in  the  middle,  a  large 
tubular  cavity ;  it  is  so  crossed  with 
lattice-work,  with  small  interstices  and 
cells,  that  it  seems  all  one  spongy  mass 
of  bone :  and  so  many  of  the  inner  layers 
are  separated,  to  form  this  profusion  of 
cells,  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  bone 
has  degenerated  into  this  lattice-work, 
leaving  only  a  thin  outward  shell.  This 
reticular  form  is  what  anatomists  call  the 
cancelli,  lattice-work,  net- work  or  alveolar 
part  of  the  bone  :  it  is  all  lined  with  one 
delicate  membrane,  and  inward  partitions 
of  the  same  lining  membrane  cover  each 
division  of  the  lattice- work,  forming  each 
cell  into  a  distinct  cavity.  In  these 
cavities,  or  cells,  the  marrow  is  secreted. 
The  secretion  is  thin  and  bloody  in  chil¬ 
dren;  it  thickens  as  we  advance  in 
years ;  it  is  a  dense  oil  or  marrow  in  the 
adult.  The  marrow  is  firmer,  and  more  per¬ 
fect  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  more 
thin  and  serous  towards  the  spongy  ends. 
The  whole  mass,  when  shaken  out  of  the 
bone,  is  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  each  hang¬ 
ing  by  its  stalk.  The  globules,  when  seen 
with  the  microscope,  are  neat,  round,  and 
white,  resembling  small  pearls,  and  each 
stalk  is  seen  to  be  a  small  artery,  which 
comes  along  the  membrane  of  the  cancelli, 
spreads  its  branches  beautifully  on  the 
surface  of  the  bag,  and  serves  to  secrete 
the  marrow,  each  small  twig  of  artery 
filling  its  peculiar  cell.  To  this  an  old 
anatomist  added,  that  they  had  their  con¬ 
tractile  power,  like  the  urinary  bladder, 
for  expelling  their  contents;  that  they 
squeezed  their  marrow,  by  channels  of 
communication,  through  and  among  the 
bony  layers;  and  that  their  oil  exuded  in¬ 
to  the  joint,  by  nearly  the  same  mechanism 
by  which  it  got  into  the  substance  of  the 

bone,  which  is  now  known  to  be  pure 
fancy,  and  to  have  no  foundation. 

While  the  constitution  of  a  bone  was 
not  at  all  understood,  anatomists  noted 
with  particular  care  every  trifling  peculi¬ 
arity  in  the  forms  or  connections  of 
its  parts ;  and  these  lamellae  attracted 
particular  notice.  Malpighi  had  first 
observed  the  lamellated  structure  of  bones, 
likening  them  to  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
Gagliardi,  who,  like  Hippocrates,  went 
among  the  burial  places  of  the  city,  to 
observe  the  bones  there,  found  in  a  tomb, 
where  the  bones  had  been  long  exposed,  a 
skull,  the  os  frontis  of  which  he  could 
dissect  into  many  layers,  with  the  point  of 
a  pin.  He  afterwards  found  various 
bones,  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  thus 
decomposed ;  and  he  added  to  the  doctrine 
of  plates,  that  they  were  held  together  by 
minute  processes,  which,  going  from  plate 
to  plate,  performed  the  oflices  of  nails  : 
these  appeared  to  his  imagination  to  be  of 
four  kinds — straight  and  inclined  nails, 
crooked  or  hook-like,  and  some  with  small 
round  heads,  of  the  forms  of  bolts  or  pins. 

Another  notable  discovery  was  the  use 
of  the  holes,  which  are  very  easily  seen 
through  the  substance  of  bones,  and 
among  their  plates.  They  are,  indeed,  no 
more  than  the  ways  by  which  the  vessels 
pass  into  the  bones ;  but  the  older  anato¬ 
mists  imagined  them  to  be  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  allowing  the  matter  to  transude 
through  all  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and 
keep  it  soft.  Now  this  notion  of  lubrica¬ 
ting  the  earthy  parts  of  a  bone,  like  the 
common  talk  of  fomentations  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  body,  is  very  mechanical, 
and  very  ignorant ;  for  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body  are  both  hot  and  moist  of 
themselves,  and  neither  heat  nor  moisture 
can  reach  them  from  without :  the  bone 
is  already  fully  watered  with  arteries ;  it 
is  moist  in  itself  and  cannot  be  further 
moistened  nor  lubricated,  unless  by  a  fuller 
and  quicker  circulation  of  its  blood.  It 
must  be  preserved  by  that  moisture  only 
which  exists  in  its  substance,  and  must 
depend  for  its  consistence  upon  its  own 
constitution;  upon  the  due  mixing  up  of 
its  membrane,  cartilage,  and  earth.  Every 
part  is  preserved  in  its  due  consistence  by 
the  vessels  which  supply  it ;  and  I  should 
no  more  suppose  fat  necessary  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  moistness  of  a  bone,  than  for 
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preventing  brittleness  in  the  eye.  This 
marrow  is,  perhaps,  more  an  accidental 
deposition  than  we,  at  first  sight,  believe. 
We  indeed  find  it  in  such  a  regularity  of 
structure  as  seems  to  indicate  some  very 
particular  use ;  but  we  find  the  same 
structure  exactly  in  the  common  fat  of 
the  body.  When,  as  we  advance  in 
years,  more  fat  is  deposited  in  the 
omentum,  or  round  the  heart,  we  cannot 
entertain  the  absurd  notion  of  fat  being 
needed  in  our  old  age,  to  lubricate  the 
bowels  or  the  heart;  no  more  is  the 
marrow  (which  is  not  found  in  the  child) 
accumulated  in  old  age,  for  preventing 
brittleness  of  the  bones. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  nearly  ready,  which, 
with  the  eight  volumes  already  published, 
are  reduced  in  price  and  offered  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume,  which 
are  charged  thus  low  in  order  to  place 
them  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
humblest  of  the  well-wishers  to  our 
cause. 

These  volumes  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  connected  with  Dr.  Cof¬ 
fin’s  system,  which,  studied  with  his 
“  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  impart 
indispensable  information  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  health  and  life,  without  render¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  44  Guide,”  and^ 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 

Fashion. — Gentility  running  away  from  vulga¬ 
rity,  and  being  afraid  of  being  overtaken  by  it — a 
pretty  sure  sign  the  two  are  not  very  far  asunder. 

-  Hazlltt. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o’ clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell- square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  eveiy  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7, 
Bridge-house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on 
every  Monday  evening,  from  half-past  five  to 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  and  on  every  Thursday  | 
morning,  from  nine  to  one  o’clock. 


G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I., 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  COFFIN,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2s.  6d.,  in  advance. 

FOR  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital-  j 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each.  1 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 

&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High  !i 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 
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ON  THE  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

Besides  pain  in  all  its  modifications, 
there  are  many  other  and  very  interesting 
uneasy  sensations.  Itching  is  an  uneasy 
sensation  nearly  allied  to  pain.  As  severe 
mechanical  irritation  will  cause  pain,  so  a 
slighter  degree  of  it  will  cause  itching. 
Itching  occurs  in  many  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  it  gives  a  name  to  one  of  them,  which 
is  called  emphatically  the  itch;  and  the 
Latin  word  signifying  the  same  sensation, 
prurigo ,  is  made  use  of  to  denote  other 
forms  of  disease  of  which  itching  is  the 
most  prominent  symptom.  It  often  affects 
some  one  of  the  natural  outlets  of  the  body. 
It  occurs  about  the  rectum  from  the 
motions  of  little  worms  that  nestle  in  its 
lower  part.  Thus  prurigo  podicis,  which 
does  not  always  depend  upon  the  cause 
just  mentioned,  and  the  prurigo  pudendi 
in  the  female,  are  sometimes  most  dis¬ 
tressing  complaints,  harassing  the  patients 
continually,  preventing  sleep,  excluding 
them  from  society  and  requiring  medical 
treatment.  Acrid  matter  in  the  intestines 
will  sometimes  produce  a  kind  of  itching 
there ;  and  the  call  to  void  the  fasces  is, 
perhaps,  more  akin  to  itching  than  to  any 
other  sensation;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
amounts  to  pain.  The  tickling  often  felt  in 
the  windpipe  and  provocative  of  cough, 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 
Tingling  and  pricking  are  sensations 
which  have  also  some  analogy  with 
itching. 

Nausea  is  another  uneasy  sensation. 
It  is  sometimes  a  direct  symptom  of 
disease  or  disorder  of  the  stomach,  to 
which  the  sensation  is  referred.  Some¬ 


times  it  is  a  very  important  indirect 
symptom,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
others,  in  disease  of  some  part  at  a 
distance  from  the  stomach — in  the  kidney 
for  example,  or  in  the  brain.  The  nausea 
which  is  so  troublesome  to  pregnant 
women,  is  another  instance  of  a  diseased 
sensation  sympathetic  of  some  change  in 
a  distant  organ. 

Another  example  of  an  uneasy  sen¬ 
sation  we  have  in  giddiness  or  dizziness, 
technically  vertigo.  It  sometimes  results 
from  disease  within  the  head ;  sometimes 
it  is  an  indirect  consequence  of  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  mere  debility  and 
an  approach  to  syncope. 

Patients  will  also  complain  of  an  un- 
definable  sensation  which  they  usually 
call  sinking,  a  sensation  which  is  referred 
to  the  epigastric  region.  This  is  frequently 
a  source  of  much  distress  to  hysterical 
women;  and  it  is  occasionally  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  death  at  the  close  of  severe 
diseases  which  have  a  tendency  to  end 
fatally,  in  the  way  of  syncope. 

Many  others  might  be  adduced,  and  in 
the  majority  of  diseases  the  appetite  is 
lost  or  impaired ;  but  sometimes  excessive 
hunger  accompanies  and  denotes  disease. 
We  occasionally  derive  the  first  suspicion 
of  the  existence  of  diabetes  from  the 
preternatural  keenness  of  the  appetite, 
Thirst  is  a  very  constant  and  striking 
symptom  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disorders,  and  in  the  disease  just  now 
mentioned,  diabetes,  it  frequently  con¬ 
stitutes  the  whole  distress  of  which  the 
patient  is  sensible.  The  appetite  may  be 
perverted,  as  well  as  deficient  or  excessive. 
Chlorotic  girls  will  eat  cinders,  eggshells, 
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sealingwax,  slate-pencil  and  such  trash. 
So  women  who  are  pregnant  either  have 
or  pretend  to  have  inordinate  longings 
for  particular  kinds  of  food — longings 
which  are  evidently  fostered  by  encourage¬ 
ment.  They  are  not,  I  believe,  common 
at  present  in  this  country ;  and  they  are 
less  frequently  heard  of  among  the  poor, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  gratifying 

them,  than  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

The  class  of  uneasy  sensations,  you  see, 

then,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  some  of  the 
diseased  feelings  are  of  very  great  mo¬ 
ment;  however,  there  are  not  many  dis¬ 
eases  which  consist  altogether  of  uneasy 
sensations ;  and  when  we  find  that  pain 
and  uneasiness  are  complained  of  in  any 
part  or  organ,  we  next  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  the  functions  of  that  part  or 
organ  are  disturbed  or  suspended. 

If  we  discover  any  interruption  or  de¬ 
rangement  of  function,  we  have  additional 
reason  for  concluding  that  the  part  so 
affected  in  its  sensations  and  in  its  func¬ 
tions  is  actually  the  seat  of  disease.  This 
is  an  inquiry  which  we  can  prosecute 
with  much  less  assistance  from  the  pa¬ 
tient^  and  mostly  with  no  assistance  at 
all,  and  even  in  spite  of  any  erroneous 
opinions  which  he  may  have  formed,  and 
is  anxious  to  state  upon  the  subject.  The 
study  of  disordered  functions  is  of  great 
practical  value.  The  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nerves — of  the  heart  and  blood¬ 
vessels— of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
of  the  digestive  organs,  are  all  of  vital 
importance.  Some  of  the  impeded  or 
disordered  functions  which  relate  to  the 
brain  and  nerves  are,  in  fact,  identical 
with  the  last  class  of  symptoms,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  altered  or  diseased  sensations,  sen¬ 
sations  being  one  of  the  natural  functions 
of  those  parts ;  depravations,  for  instance, 
of  the  sense  of  touch — numbness — the 
total  absence  of  sensation  which  we  call 
anaesthesia.  Symptoms  of  this  kind  do 
not  constitute  primary  diseases,  but  they 
often  portend  or  accompany  very  serious 
alterations  in  the  brain  or  in  some  part 
of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  from 
that  circumstance  that  they  derive  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  which 
belong  to  them.  Thu  same  may  be  said 
of  perverted  conditions  of  the  other  senses. 
The  sense  of  vision  is  often  impaired,  and 
m  various  ways  and  degrees,  from  mere 


dimness  or  imperfection  of  sight  to  total 
blindness.  And  this  total  blindness  may 
occur  without  any  other  apparent  disease; 
the  humours  and  fabric  of  the  eye  itself 
being  in  all  evident  respects  healthy  and 
right.  It  may  come  on,  too,  so  gradually, 
and  increase  so  slowly,  as  not  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  for  a  long  time,  even  by  the  pa¬ 
tient  himself.  Mr.  Day,  the  great  black¬ 
ing  man,  who  died  not  long  since,  was 
almost  entirely  blind.  He  told  me  he 
first  discovered  that  the  sight  of  one  eye 
was  gone,  one  day  when  he  attempted  to 
look  at  a  distant  object  through  a  tele¬ 
scope.  He  could  see  nothing,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  little  brass  plate  which 
slides  over  the  eye  glass  had  not  been 
withdrawn.  There  was,  however,  no  such' 
obstacle,  and  he  too  soon  found  that  when 
the  other  eye  alone  was  closed  he  was  in 
total  darkness.  This  state  of  blindness 
is  called  amaurosis ,  and  it  may  result 
from  pressure  made  upon  the  retina,  or 
upon  the  optic  nerves,  or  upon  the  brain 
at  the  origin  of  these  nerves.  There  are 
other  causes  also  to  be  mentioned  here¬ 
after  of  amaurosis.  Its  approach  is  some¬ 
times  marked  by  the  fallacious  appearance 
of  black  spots  upon  the  objects  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  looking  at,  or  floating  before  him 
like  flies  or  cobwebs  in  the  air,  muscce 
volitantes. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK 
CHILDREN. 

( Continued  from  page  365.) 

In  the  case  of  a  sudden  attack  of  fits,  the 
hot  bath,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  number, 
may  be  tried ;  and  whilst  the  child  is  in 
the  bath,  a  large  sponge,  dipped  in  cold 
water,  may  be  held  on  the  head  of  the 
little  sufferer.  The  hot  bath  will  draw 
the  blood  towards  the  skin,  and  away 
from  the  overloaded  brain :  it  will  quiet 
the  general  disturbance ;  and  if  any  fever, 
such  as  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  were 
brooding,  it  will  very  likely  make  the 
rash  come  out.  Except  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  your  wise  course  will  be 
to  wait  for  the  doctor’s  instructions  as  to 
what  to  do,  and  not  to  act  as  though, 
because  tlie  warm  bath  is  of  use  in  some 
cases,  it  must  be  in  all :  the  same  remedy 
as,  when  rightly  used,  is  of  great  service, 
when  out  ofreplace  will  do  much  harm. 
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It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  explain 
how  every  little  thing  is  to  be  done  which 
a  nurse  will  have  occasion  to  do  in  a  sick¬ 
room  ;  but  as  I  have  told  you  the  chief 
j  things  to  notice  when  the  brain  is  dis¬ 
ordered,  so  I  will  briefly  mention  the  chief 
things  to  which  you  must  attend.  The 
room  must  be  kept  cool ,  and  darkened , 
and  quiet.  Cool ;  and  this  must  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  thermometer :  your  feelings  are 
not  a  sufficient  guide :  but  if  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  when  hung  out  of  a  draught ,  and 
yet  not  near  the  fire,  shows  a  heat  or 
temperature  of  55°,  that  will  be  a  proper 
warmth  for  the  room  to  be  kept  at. 
Darkened ,  not  by  shutting  out  completely 
both  light  and  air  with  closed  shutters, 
still  less  by  drawing  all  the  curtains  round 
the  bed,  but  by  letting  down  the  blinds 
so  as  to  have  a  sort  of  twilight  in  the 
room,  and  by  shading  any  light  which  by 
night  may  be  burned  in  the  apartment ; 
while  further  you  must  observe  so  to  place 
the  child’s  cot,  that,  whether  by  day  or 
night,  his  face  shall  be  turned  from  the 
light,  not  directed  towards  it.  Quiet; 
and  this  requires  not  only  general  quiet 
in  the  house,  but  quiet  in  the  movements 
of  every  person  in  the  house ;  speaking, 

|  not  in  a  ichisper ,  but  in  a  low  and  gentle 
voice:  walking  carefully,  but  not  on  tip¬ 
toe,  for  there  is  a  fussy,  sham  quietness, 
which  disturbs  the  sick  far  more  than  the 
loudest  noise. 

In  speaking  to  the  child  there  must 
also  be  the  same  extreme  gentleness;  it 
must  not  be  suddenly  roused  nor  roughly 
I  awakened;  but  after  being  half  aroused, 

!  by  gently  touching  it,  it  may  then  -  be 
softly  called  to  by  name,  or  by  some 
customary  term  of  endearment,  while  it 
is  always  desirable  that  a  face  which  it 
knows  and  loves  should  be  the  first  to 
catch  its  eye  on  awaking.  The  same 
gentleness,  too,  must  extend  to  every 
movement  of  the  child,  to  turning  it  in 
bed,  and  so  on.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  it  in  order  to  give  it  food,  the  nurse 
I  must  remember  that  its  head  aches,  and 
j  that  the  little  one  is  dizzy ;  the  head 
must  not  be  raised  from  the  pillow,  but 
the  arm  must  be  passed  beneath  the 
pillow,  and  the  head  raised  while  thus 
resting  upon  the  pillow. 

Quiet  is  disturbed,  sometimes  unavoid¬ 
ably,  in  order  to  give  a  child  medicine ; 


but  much  of  the  distress  which  is  thus  \ 
occasioned  may  generally  be  avoided  by 
a  little  care  and  management.  Medicines, 
such  as  would  be  needed  by  a  child  when 
very  ill,  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  pow¬ 
der  ;  and  a  small  powder  can  be  mixed 
with  a  little  bread  and  milk,  in  such  a 
manner  as  can  be  scarcely  tasted.  A 
little  bread  and  milk  can  be  put  in  a  tea¬ 
spoon,  and  then  on  that  the  powder, 
which,  without  being  stirred  up  with  the 
contents  of  the  spoon,  should  then  be 
covered  over  with  a  little  more,  and  may 
thus  be  swallowed  almost  unawares. 

Most  medicines  for  children  are  ordered 
by  doctors  as  small  in  bulk  and  as  little 
unpleasant  as  possible,  but  if,  after  per¬ 
severing  trials,  you  cannot  succeed  in  ! 
administering  what  has  been  prescribed, 
without  fighting  and  struggling  wuth  the 
little  one,  it  is  better  to  desist  from  the 
attempt  till  the  doctor’s  next  visit,  rather 
than  to  throw  a  child,  when  seriously  ill, 
especially  if  with  some  disease  of  the 
brain,  into  a  state  of  furious  excitement, 
by  fruitless  endeavours  to  administer 
remedies.  The  doctor  will,  at  his  visit, 
either  alter  the  remedies,  or,  perhaps, 
direct  you  to  persevere  in  their  employ¬ 
ment,  even  in  spite  of  the  child’s  resistance, 
though  he  is  much  more  likely  to  do  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

There  are  two  things  which  are  often 
attended  by  much  and  needless  difficulty 
and  distress  in  the  case  of  children 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain, 
namely,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
head  (our  system  entirely  ignores  bleeding 
in  any  shape  or  form — -Editor)  and  the 
employment  of  cold.  Cold  is  best  applied 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  bladders  half 
filled  with  pounded  ice  and  wrapped  in 
two  large  napkins:  one  of  them  should  be 
placed  under  the  child’s  head,  the  corner 
of  the  napkin  to  be  pinned  to  the  pillow¬ 
case  to  prevent  its  being  disturbed,  while 
the  other  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
head,  but  with  the  corner  of  the  napkin 
again  pinned  to  the  pillow,  so  as  to  take 
off  the  greater  part  of  its  weight.  Thus 
arranged,  the  cold  application  will  neither 
get  displaced  by  the  child’s  movements, 
nor  will  the  child  itself  be  wetted,  as  it 
too  commonly  is  when  wet  cloths  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  nor  irritated  - 
by  their  perpetual  removal  and  renewal.  1 
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But  I  will  now  try  to  explain  to  you 
what  things  specially  require  your  notice 
when  disease  is  seated  in  the  chest,  though 
the  points  which  you  should  observe  are 
too  evident  to  need  that  I  should  say 
much  about  them.  The  frequency  of  the 
child’s  breathing,  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  accomplished,  the  degree  to  which  it 
is  interrupted  by  coughing,  and  whether 
j  that  cough  is  tight,  or  loose,  or  painful, 
are  clearly  enough  the  objects  to  which 
the  doctor’s  inquiries  will  be  directed,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  your  chief  attention 
must  be  paid. 

As  in  cases  of  diseases  of  the  brain, 
however,  so  here,  there  are  not  only  cer¬ 
tain  things  to  notice,  but  also  certain 
things  to  do.  And,  first,  the  temperature 
of  the  room  requires  particular  care  in  all 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  for 
cold  air  would  not  only  distress  the  child, 
and  make  its  cough  worse,  but  also  most 
likely  increase  its  disease. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

ON  DIABETES. 

( Concluded  from  page  367.) 

So  much  fluid  being  evacuated  from  the 
body  through  this  channel,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  other  channels  for  the 
excretion  of  liquid  matters  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  dry:  and  so  they  are.  The 
skin  is  dry,  harsh  and  unperspirable.  The 
patients  tell  you  they  never  sweat — that 
they  cannot  get  into  a  perspiration.  This 
is  a  very  general  symptom ;  yet,  in  some 
few  patients,  especially  as  the  fatal  period 
of  the  complaint  draws  near,  the  surface 
readily  becomes  humid ;  and  a  friend  and 
patient  of  mine,  whose  urine  was  very 
copious,  and  contained  a  notable  amount 
of  sugar  for  several  years  together,  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  abatement,  however, 
of  his  general  good  health,  perspired  pro¬ 
fusely  every  night.  Again,  the  bowels 
are  mostly  costive,  and  the  faeces  remark¬ 
ably  solid,  and  free  from  moisture.  The 
tongue  is  dry,  parched  and  sticky,  some¬ 
times  unnaturally  red  and  clean,  and  the 
waste  of  watery  particles  from  the  system 
seems  to  be  felt  and  expressed  by  the  in¬ 
ordinate  thirst  which  the  patients  suffer. 
Their  drought  is  often  insatiable.  The 
appetite  for  food  is  often,  but  not  always, 
ua  lly  keen ;  and  the  patients,  especially 


those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  are 
apt  to  think,  while  wondering  at  their 
loss  of  strength,  that  there  cannot  be 
much  the  matter  with  them,  since  they 
continue  to  eat  and  drink  so  famously. 

Again,  the  enormous  daily  drain  upon 
the  system  may  be  expected  to  cause 
various  symptoms  and  sensations,  which 
may  all  be  referred  to  weakness  and  de¬ 
fective  nutrition,  A  table  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Henry,  showing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  solid  extract  in  every  wine-pint  of 
urine,  of  different  specific  gravities,  from 
1,020  to  1,050.  Taking  1,040  as  the 
average  specific  gravity,  and  ten  pints  as 
the  average  quantity,  of  urine  discharged 
daily,  the  patient  would  in  this  manner 
lose,  every  twenty-four  hours,  fifteen 
ounces  seven  drachms,  or  more  than  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  solid  materials. 
Dr.  Garrod,  after  analysing  the  urine  in 
several  cases  of  diabetes,  found  the  daily 
quantity  of  sugar  to  vary  from  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  three  quarters. 

It  is  most  abundant  three  or  four  hours 
after  a  full  meal,  and  least  abundant  when 
the  secretion  takes  place  at  the  time  most 
remote  from  the  influence  of  food.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  hunger, 
the  wasting,  the  hectic  fever,  the  feeling 
of  emptiness  and  sinking  at  the  stomach, 
the  debility,  the  chilly  state  of  the  body, 
and  especially  of  the  extremities,  the 
aching  and  sense  of  weariness  in  the  loins 
and  legs,  the  aversion  to  exercise,  the  loss 
of  virility,  all  of  which  symptoms  are 
generally  present.  I  may  add,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture,  some  others  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Watt,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Prout, 
and  consistent  with  my  own  experience  of 
the  disease.  They  are  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach  after  meals,  flatulence  and  acid 
eructations,  dimness  of  vision,  redness  of 
the  whole  interior  of  the  mouth,  spongi¬ 
ness  of  the  gums,  looseness  of  the  teeth, 
and  some  degree  of  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
matory  redness  about  the  external  orifice 
of  the  urethra :  these  last  are  symptoms 
noticed  in  persons  dying  of  inanition. 
Again :  listlessness  and  depression  of  spi¬ 
rits,  weakness  and  peevishness  of  temper — 
the  once  vigorous  mind  becomes  feeble, 
oblivious  and  vacillating — the  once  ami¬ 
able  temper,  fretful,  suspicious  and  intole¬ 
rant.  With  all  this,  there  is  a  peculiarly 
faint  and  unpleasant  odour  of  the  breath 
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and  person.  I  have  often  recognised  the 
complaint  upon  first  entering  the  sick- 
chamber  by  this  peculiar  scent.  Diabetes 
is  generally  a  chronic  disorder,  creeping 
on  at  first  insidiously,  and  spreading  itself, 
under  judicious  management,  over  many 
years.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  fairly  entitled 
to  be  called  an  acute  disease,  for  it  occa¬ 
sionally  breaks  out  suddenly,  is  attended 
with  much  febrile  disturbance,  and  runs  a 
short  course,  uncontrolled  by  any  treat¬ 
ment.  One  such  instance  I  have  seen, 
and  others  I  know  of.  Much  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  proves  fatal  through  the  super¬ 
vention  of  some  organic  mischief,  such  as 
debility  is  calculated  to  foster  and  deve¬ 
lop.  It  often  becomes  associated  in  its 
progress  with  pulmonary  disease,  espe¬ 
cially  with  tubercular  phthisis.  So  com¬ 
mon  is  this,  that  some  persons  have 
thought  it  universal.  But  it  is  not  so. 
I  have  myself  witnessed  more  than  one 
or  two  dissections  of  persons  dead  of  dia¬ 
betes,  whose  lungs  did  not  contain  a  single 
tubercle.  Sometimes  the  disease  termi- 
j  nates  in  incurable  dropsy;  and  sometimes 
the  patient  is  cut  off  suddenly,  either  by 
apoplexy,  or  by  some  peculiar  disorder  of 
|  the  stomach. 

There  is  some  kind  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  diabetes  and  certain  affections  of 
the  skin,  and  of  the  subjacent  reticular 
membrane.  Dr.  Prout  remarks,  that  it 
usually  follows  cutaneous  complaints,  but 
accompanies  or  precedes  those  which  in¬ 
volve  the  areolar  tissue.  Persons  have 
been  known  to  lose  chronic  eruptions, 
upon  their  having  an  attack  of  diabetes. 
On  the  other  hand,  carbuncles  and  malig¬ 
nant  boils  are  frequently  the  companions 
of  that  disorder.  Dr.  Garrod  has  found 
gangrene  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
diabetic  persons :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  vital  power  is  greatly  lowered 
by  the  disease.  They  are  apt  to  sink 
rapidly  under  any  sudden  mental  shock, 
under  bodily  injuries,  under  surgical  ope¬ 
rations,  and  even  under  unusual  fatigue 
or  anxiety. 

What  are  the  origin  and  source  of  this 
strange  complaint?  Whereabouts  in  the 
body  is  the  sugar  formed  ?  Is  it  made  by 
the  kidneys  from  the  blood?  That  was 
one  of  the  earliest  conjectures.  It  was 
naturally  thought,  that  if  the  sugar  pre¬ 
existed  in  the  blood,  and  was  only  with¬ 


drawn  from  it  by  the  kidneys,  it  would 
be  discoverable  in  the  blood.  Yet  able 
chemists  sought  for  it  there  in  vain.  Flench 
it  was  inferred,  that  by  some  new  combi¬ 
nation  of  its  elements,  sugary  matter  was 
actually  formed  in  the  kidneys.  The  1 
chemistry  and  the  reasoning  were  both 
faulty.  Sugar  has  now  been  detected 
both  in  venous  and  arterial  diabetic  blood. 

It  is  detected  with  some  difficulty,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  its  presence  is  masked 
by  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  but  partly 
because  its  quantity  is  small;  and  its 
quantity  is  small,  because  it  is  continually 
decanted  out  of  the  blood,  as  fast  as  it 
enters,  and  with  it  a  profusion  of  water 
also,  through  the  kidneys.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  sugar  and  the  urea  are  alike ; 
they  are  both  excretions,  which  the  blood 
is  in  haste  to  cast  forth.  It  would  appear 
also  as  if  the  sugar  necessarily  carried 
with  it  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
from  the  blood,  and  was  simply  diuretic. 
When  the  amount  of  sugar  eliminated  is 
diminished,  as  by  certain  remedies  it  may 
be,  the  quantity  of  urine  diminishes  too. 

FORMATION  AND  GROWTH  OF 

BONES. 

(  Concluded  from  page  372.) 

The  internal  periosteum  is  that  mem¬ 
brane  which  surrounds  the  marrow,  and 
in  the  bags  of  which  the  marrow  is  formed 
and  contained.  It  is  more  connected 
with  the  fat  than  with  the  bone;  and  in 
animals  can  be  drawn  out  entire  from  the 
cavity  of  the  bone ;  but  its  chief  use  is  to  ■ 
conduct  the  vessels  which  are  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

The  periosteum,  the  outer  membrane  of 
bone,  which  was  once  referred  to  the  dura 
mater,  is  merely  condensed  cellular 
substance;  of  which  kind  of  matter  we 
now  trace  many  varied  forms  and  uses, 
for  so  close  is  the  connection  of  the  peri¬ 
osteum,  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciae,  and 
bursas,  and  so  much  are  these  parts  alike 
in  their  nature  and  properties,  that  we 
reckon  them  but  as  varied  forms  of  one 
common  substance,  serving  for  various 
uses  in  different  parts.  The  periosteum 
consists  of  many  layers,  accumulated  and 
condensed  one  above  another :  it  adheres 
to  the  body  of  the  bone  by  small  points 
or  processes,  which  dive  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  outer  layer,  giving  a  firm 
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adhesion  to  it,  so  as  to  bear  the  pulling  of 
the  great  tendons,  which  are  fixed  rather 
into  the  periosteum  than  into  the  bone. 
It  is  also  connected  with  the  bone  by 
innumerable  vessels.  The  lavers  of  the 
periosteum  nearest  to  the  bone  are  con¬ 
densed  and  strong,  and  take  a  strong 
adhesion  to  the  bone,  that  the  vessels  may 
be  transmitted  safe,  and  the  fibres  of 
this  inner  layer  follow  the  longitudinal 
directions  of  the  bony  fibres.  The  peri¬ 
osteum  is  looser  in  its  texture  outwardly, 
where  it  is  reticulated  and  lax,  changing 
imperceptibly  into  the  common  cellular 
substance.  There  the  fibres  of  the  peri¬ 
osteum  assume  the  directions  of  the 
muscles,  tendons,  or  other  parts  which  run 
over  it.  Any  accident  which  spoils  the 
bone  of  its  periosteum  endangers  the  life 
of  the  bone  itself.  The  surface  of  the 
bone  becomes  first  affected,  and  then  it 
exfoliates ;  the  accidental  wounds  of  the 
periosteum,  deep  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts, 
as  on  the  shin,  the  beating  of  aneurisms, 
the  growth  of  tumours,  the  pressure  even 
of  any  external  body,  will,  by  hurting  the 
periosteum,  cause  exfoliation. 

The  cartilages  are  also  a  part  of  the 
living  system  of  the  bone;  and  we  see  too 
well,  in  the  question  of  the  bones  them¬ 
selves,  how  unphilosophical  it  must  be,  to 
deny  organisation  and  feeling  to  any  part 
of  the  living  body,  however  dead  or 
insulated  it  may  appear;  for  every  part 
has  its  degree  of  life :  the  eye,  the  skin, 
the  flesh,  the  tendons,  and  the  bones,  have 
successive  degrees  of  feeling  and  circula¬ 
tion.  W e  see,  that  where  even  the  lowest 
of  these,  the  bone,  is  deprived  of  its  small 
portion  of  life,  it  becomes  a  foreign  body, 
and  is  thrown  off  from  the  healthy  parts, 
as  a  gangrened  limb  is  separated  from  the 
sound  body ;  and  we  speak  as  familiarly 
of  the  death  of  a  bone,  as  of  the  gangrene 
of  soft  parts.  How,  then,  should  we  deny 
organisation  and  life  to  the  cartilages? 
though  surely,  in  respect  of  feeling,  they 
must  stand  in  the  very  last  degree. 

We  now  understand  the  constitution  of 
a  bone,  and  can  compare  it  fairly  with  the 
soft  parts  in  vascularity  and  in  feeling; 
in  quickness  of  absorption;  in  the  regular 
supply  of  blood  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
bony  system ;  in  the  certain  death  of  a 
bone,  when  deprived  of  blood  by  any 
injury  of  its  marrow,  or  of  its  periosteum, 


as  a  limb  dies  of  gangrene,  when  its 
arteries  are  cut  or  tied ;  in  the  continual 
action  of  its  absorbents,  forming  its 
cavity,  shaping  its  processes  and  heads, 
keeping  it  sound  and  in  good  health,  and 
regulating  the  degree  of  bony  matter,  that 
the  composition  may  neither  be  too  brittle 
nor  too  soft.  From  this  constitution  of  a 
bone,  we  could  easily  foresee  how  the 
callus  for  uniting  broken  bones  must  be 
formed;  not  by  a  mere  coagulation  of 
extravasated  juice,  but  by  a  new  organi¬ 
sation  resembling  the  original  bone. 

The  primordium  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  is  a  thin  gelatinous-like  mass,  in 
which  the  forms  of  the  parts  are  laid; 
and  the  preparation  for  healing  wounds, 
and  for  every  new  part  that  needs  to  be 
formed,  is  a  secretion  of  a  fluid  which 
coagulates,  which  is  soon  animated  by 
vessels  coming  into  it  from  every  point. 
In  every  external  wound,  in  every  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation,  wherever  external 
parts  are  to  be  healed,  or  internal  viscera 
are  about  to  adhere,  matter  of  this  kind  is 
secreted,  which  serves  as  a  bed  or  nidus, 
in  which  the  vessels  spread  from  point  to 
point,  till  the  part  is  fully  organised,  and 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  heart,  the 
intestines,  the  testicle,  and  other  parts, 
adhere  by  inflammation  to  the  coats  which 
surround  them,  and  which  are  naturally 
loose.  It  is  by  a  process  not  dissimilar 
that  the  broken  ends  of  bones  unite. 

When  we  find  the  substance  of  the 
oldest  bone  thus  full  of  vessels,  why 
should  we  doubt  its  being  able,  from  its 
own  peculiar  vessels,  to  heal  a  breach,  or 
to  repair  any  loss?  How  little  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  bone  has  been  understood, 
we  may  know  from  the  strange  debates 
which  have  subsisted  so  long  about 
the  proper  organ  for  generating  callus. 
Some  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  peri¬ 
osteum  ;  others  the  medullary  vessel,  and 
internal  membrane ;  others  the  substance 
of  the  bone  itself.  In  the  heat  of  this 
dispute,  one  of  the  most  eminent  anato¬ 
mists  produced  a  diseased  bone,  where 
a  new  bone  was  formed  surrounding  a 
carious  one,  and  the  spoiled  bone  rattled 
within  the  cavity  of  the  sound  one :  here  we 
should  have  been  ready  to  pronounce, 
that  bone  could  be  formed  by  periosteum 
only.  But  presently  another  anatomist 
produced  the  very  reverse,  viz.,  a  sound 
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young  bone,  forming  in  the  hollow  cylinder 
of  a  bone  which  had  been  long  dead; 
where,  of  course,  the  callous  matter  must 
have  been  poured  into  the  empty  cavity 
of  the  spoiled  bone,  from  the  ends  which 
still  remained  sound,  or  must  have  been 
secreted  by  the  medullary  vessels.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  callus  may  be  thus  pro- 
|  duced  from  any  part  of  the  system  of  a 
bone.  If  we  pierce  the  bone  of  any 
animal,  and  destroy  the  marrow,  the  old 
bone  dies,  and  a  new  one  is  formed 
|  around  the  old :  if  we  kill  the  creature 
early,  we  find  the  new  bone  to  be  a  mere 
secretion  from  the  old  bone;  and  if  we 
wait  the  completion  of  the  process,  we 
|  find  the  new  bone  beautiful,  white,  easily 
j  injected,  and  thick,  loose  in  its  texture, 
and  vascular  and  bloody,  but  still  firm 
enough  for  the  animal  to  walk  upon ;  and 
in  the  heart  of  it  we  find  the  old  bone, 
and  that  it  has  become  dead  and  black. 
If  we  reverse  this  operation,  and  destroy 
the  periosteum  only,  leaving  the  nutritious 
vessels  entire,  then  the  new  bone  is  formed 
fresh  and  vascular  by  the  medullary 
vessels,  and  the  old  one,  quite  black  and 
dead,  surrounds  it. 

The  effect  of  injury  to  a  living  bone  is 
very  curious.  But  the  manner  in  which 
the  bone  resumes  its  pristine  form  is  still 
more  worthy  of  observation.  At  first 
the  outward  exfoliation  is  attended  with 
a  proportionate  filling  up  of  the  cavity  of 
the  bone:  and  the  injury  to  the  centre 
and  body  of .  the  bone  produces  a  new 
bone  around  the  old  one,  and  the  old  one 
at  last  dies,  and  is  absorbed  or  discharged. 
But  after  years  these  changes  are  again 
reversed,  and  the  new  bone  contracts  its 
diameter,  and  the  cavity  becomes  of  its 
natural  dimensions,  so  that  the  evidence 
of  the  changes  which  the  bone  has  under¬ 
gone  are  quite  removed.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  example  of  the  influence  of 
that  principle  which  controls  the  growth 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  may 
have  its  operation  deranged  by  violent 
injury  or  by  diseases,  but  which  will  at 
last  by  slow  degrees  restore  the  part  to 
its  natural  form  and  action. 

The  diseases  of  the  bones  are  the  most 
frequent  in  surgery ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  express  how  much  the  surgeon  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  obtaining  true  ideas  of  the 
structure,  constitution,  and  diseases  of 


bones ;  how  tedious,  how  painful,  and 
how  loathsome  they  are;  how  often  the 
patient  may  lose  his  limb,  or  endanger  his 
life ;  how  very  useful  art  is ;  but,  above 
all,  what  wonders  nature  daily  performs 
in  recovering  bones  from  their  diseased 
state. 

ORGANIC  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE. 
The  two  great  classes  of  living  beings, 
animals  and  vegetables,  perform  two 
distinct  sets  of  actions :  the  first  set  is 
common  to  all  living  creatures ;  the 
second  is  peculiar  to  one  class :  the  first 
set  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the  second  is 
necessary  only  to  one  kind  of  life,  namely, 
the  animal.  The  actions  included  in  the 
first  set,  being  common  to  all  living  or 
organised  creatures,  are  called  organic  ; 
the  actions  included  in  the  second  class, 
belonging  only  to  one  part  of  living  or 
organised  creatures,  namely,  animals,  are 
called  animal.  The  organic  actions  con¬ 
sist  of  the  processes  by  which  the  existence 
of  the  living  being  is  maintained,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  its  species  secured :  the 
animal  actions  consist  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  living  being  is  rendered 
percipient,  and  capable  of  spontaneous 
motion.  The  organic  processes  com¬ 
prehend  those  of  nutrition,  respiration, 
circulation,  secretion,  excretion,  and  re¬ 
production  ;  the  first  five  relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
being  ;  the  last  to  the  perpetuation  of  its 
species.  The  animal  processes  compre¬ 
hend  those  of  sensation  and  of  voluntary 
motion,  often  denominated  processes  of 
relation,  because  they  put  the  individual 
being  in  communication  with  the  external 
world.  There  is  no  vital  action  performed 
by  any  living  creature  which  may  not 
be  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  in  some  modification  of  some 
one  of  them.  There  is  no  action  performed 
by  any  inorganic  body  which  possesses 
even  a  remote  analogy  to  either  of  these 
vital  processes.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic 
world  is,  therefore,  clear  and  broad;  and 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  organic  world, 
between  the  inanimate  and  the  animate, 
that  is,  between  plants  and  animals,  is 
no  less  decided :  for,  of  the  two  sets  of 
actions  which  have  been  enumerated,  the 
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one,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is  common 
to  the  whole  class  of  living  beings,  while 
the  second  set  is  peculiar  to  one  division 
of  that  class.  The  plant  performs  only 
the  organic  actions :  all  the  vital  phe¬ 
nomena  it  exhibits  are  included  in  this 
single  circle ;  it  is,  therefore,  said  to 
possess  only  organic  life :  but  the  animal 
performs  both  organic  and  animal  actions, 
and  is  therefore  said  to  possess  both 
organic  and  animal  life. 


DR.  COFFIN’S  BOTANICAL 
JOURNAL. 

W.  B.  Ford  respectfully  announces  to 
our  agents,  our  friends  and  readers,  and 
all  those  interested  in  the  inestimable 
cause  of  Dr.  Coffin’s  Medico-botanical 
system,  that  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Botanical  Journal  is  nearly  ready,  which 
will  be  charged  the  original  price  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  volumes  of  the  Journal  contain  a 
vast  amount  of  information  connected  with 
Dr.  Coffin’s  system,  which,  studied  with 
his  “  Guide  to  Health,”  cannot  fail  to  im¬ 
part  indispensable  information  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  health  and  life,  without  ren¬ 
dering  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
regular  practitioner  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  or,  indeed,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  thereby  not  only  preventing  an 
allopathic  prolongation  of  disease,  but 
also  its  invariable  consequence,  such  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  limited  means  as  to  make  the 
calling  in  of  a  regular  medical  attendant 
an  object  of  alarming  importance.  Again 
we  say,  study  these  volumes  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Coffin’s  “Guide,”  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  mineral  allopathic 
practitioner. 


G.  CALDWELL,  M.R.C.S.I., 

Practitioner  of  Medical  Botany,  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Botanic  Dispensary, 

34,  WORCESTER  STREET, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Caldwell  may  be  consulted  daily,  from 
10  to  12  in  the  morning ;  from  2  to  4,  and  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening  (Sundays  excepted). 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  be  consulted  gratis,'  as  usual, 
every  Saturday  evening,  from  four  to  eight 
o’clock,  at  the  Botanic  Establishment,  No.  24, 
Union-street,  East,  Spitalfields.  Patients  not 
admitted  to  the  waiting-room  after  eight  o'clock. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  also  be  consulted  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  24,  Montague-place,  Russell-square,  daily 
( Sundays  excepted ),  from  one  to  two  o’clock 
(fee  one  guinea),  on  any  day  except  Monday,  on 
which  day  the  fee  will  be  five  shillings  only. 

Advice  gratis,  every  morning,  from  ten  to  one 
o’clock,  at  the  establishment,  No.  134,  High  Hol- 
born,  nine  doors  from  New  Oxford-street,  nearly 
opposite  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Bloomsbury  Branch. 

Dr.  Coffin  may  likewise  be  gratuitously  con¬ 
sulted  at  his  Agent’s,  Mr.  T.  Bean’s,  No.  7, 
Bridge-house-place,  Newington-causeway,  on 
every  Monday  evening,  from  half-past  five  to 
nine  o’clock,  and  on  every  Thursday  morning, 
from  ten  to  one  o’clock. 


J.  STEPHENS, 

Eight  years  accredited  Agent  for  Dr.  Coffin,  for 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Limehouse,  Stepney,  Poplar, 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  may  be  consulted 
daily  (gratis),  at  108,  Ratcliff  Highway ;  and  of 
whom  may  be  had  all  the  Herbs,  Roots,  Barks, 
Powders,  Pills,  and  other  Medicines  used  in  the 
practice. 

Visits  to  Patients,  2 s.  6d.,  in  advance. 


F  0  R  D’S 

CELEBRATED  TRICOPHEROUS. 

The  best-approved  application  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  preserving  and  reviving  the  hair.  It 
should  be  used  by  all  persons  recovering  from 
fever,  or  any  other  illness,  as  it  restores  the  tone  I 
of  the  cutical  secretions,  and  gives  a  healthiness 
to  the  hair  and  skin. 

Sold  at  W.  B.  Ford’s  Establishments,  134, 
High  Holborn,  and  24,  Union  Street,  East,  Spital¬ 
fields,  in  four-ounce  bottles,  at  Is.  3d.  each. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Post-office  Orders  and  all  communications  for  goods, 
&c.,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Ford,  134,  High 
Holborn. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed,  “  To  the  Editor  of  the 
Botanical  Journal,  134,  High  Holborn.” 

The  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  a  letter  must 
be  given  in  confidence. 


The  Botanical  Journal  and  Medical  Reformer  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fortnightly,  at  No.  134,  High  Holborn,  London, 
where  all  orders  must  be  addressed. 


END  OF  VOL.  IX. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  B.  D.  Cousins,  Helmet  Court,  338,  Strand,  London. 
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